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TRANSLITERATION 


The dashes to mark the long vowels. 1 as in ‘far*, 0 as in 
■loose*; I as in ‘mean* have been retained, leaving other conventional 
signs Two more signs, c and * representing the Arabic am and 
hamza have also been retained The sounds of k and dj used in 

a 

the Encyclopaedia of Islam have been replaced by q and j respec¬ 
tively, which are now in common use Where the two conso¬ 
nants— th 3 dh , gh § kk f sh , and th —have been used, these are to be 
sounded together, as, for example, ch in ‘church*, sk in ‘ship* and 
th in ‘think*. The sound of gk resembles gz as in ‘exact*, that of 
kh is like ch in Scottish loch or the German ach and dh gives the 
sound th in ‘father* Wherever the two consonants are desired to 
give their own sounds separately, an apostrophe has been inserted 
in between as, for example, in Ad*ham 3 ls 9 haq y etc. 

However, where any Arabic word is in common use in English 
(as, Cadi) or its pronunciation is known to the English-speaking 
people (as, Ghazali) no signs have been used 
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PREFACE 


A study circle formed under the name of "Jam£ c at-i- 
Ds*wat-o-Tabllgh* s organised a series of lectures at Lucknow m 
Muharram 1372 a h., on certain important topics for the benefit 
of its members and others interested m academic and cultural 
advancement. The subject allotted to me for the discourse was 
“the History of Religious Preaching and the Revivalist Movement.” 
The disquisition continued throughout the week I had then 
jotted down some points as an aide-memoire for delivering these 
lectures but some of the listeners took down notes which were 
later on shown to me for publication of the discourse. 1 then 
realised that the subject required a detailed treatment as no 
exhaustive and complete dissertation on this important topic of 
Islamic history existed It represented a serious gap in the 
Islamic literature which had to be filled m. The absence of any 
work on this subject has produced a misconceived notion even 
amongst the enlightened circles that the attempts for renovation 
and renaissance of the Muslim peoples were made from time to 
time but no continuous attempt at rejuvenating the Millat could 
be looked for m the annals of Islamic history. It is commonly 
held that Islam did produce towering personalities who possessed 
a rocking capacity to struggle against the order of the day but 
barring a few luminaries who were born after centuries, the re¬ 
formers, leaders, and the c ulema produced by Islam in the past were 
of no higher calibre than those born during its age of decadence, 
and they had hardly anv intellectual or academic contribution to 
their credit It is erroneously thought that only seven or eight 
outstanding personages could be claimed as an exception to the 
barren and unproductive era of Islamic intellectual history. 

The ignorance in (his regard may not appear to be striking 
but it has nevertheless its far-reaching consequences This con¬ 
cept produces a sense of despondency and a sickening atmosphere. 




It dashes all hopes in the innate vitality of Islam which has 
always produced men of redoubtable courage and conviction as 
cannot be found amongst any other people Thcic is thus 
absolutely no ground foi «iny pessimism and despondency m Islam 
on this score. 

The inference drawn by certain people m this regard is, 
however, not without a cause Unfoitunatel) we find either a 
glossary of events with Kings and Empciors as the cential figures 
or biographical accounts of certain eminent lumanancs m the 
vast treasure of Islamic literal me but no account of the revivalist 
movement or intellectual history of the Muslim peoples encompas¬ 
sing the academic and speculative achievements of all those sa\ants 
who have left an indelible mark on the world of Islam These 
scholars have relentlessly fought against the forces of corruption, 
defended the Islamic precepts and teachings and rejuvenated the 
spirit of Islamic levival besides making valuable contributions to 
the intellectual and academic treasure of their people In fact 
there is no gap at all in the intellectual history of Islam, it is only 
m the presentation of the history or its peoples, which needs 
urgently to be filled m A history of religious revival and 
preaching m Islam would also be an account of the intellectual 
and academic movements which have seen successive ebbs and 
flow 5 of Islamic i cawakemng sn the past 

However, when the task was taken up, it was realised that an 
article ora small ticatisc will not do justice to the subject It 
would be necessary to wade through the entire historical literature 
along with the available w orks on biography, arts and sciences, 
translations, etc, and ie-evaluate and compile the available 
material m a particular manner The leisure required for under¬ 
taking a task of this magnitude has never been available to the 
author, but as the crying need for such a volume impelled me 
take up the work, it was not possible for me to wthc these pages 
without going thiough all the available source matcnal 

It might be made clcai that my puiposc is neither to explain 
what is meant by levival noi to name the few outstanding pci so- 
nahtics who are commonly Known as icvnalists {mujaddids) bur to 


present an account of the continuous effort made during the past 
thirteen hundred years for stimulating a spirit of reawakening 
among the Muslims., and bring into light those eminent savants 
who rose to the defence of Islam in order to arrest the onslaught 
of the evil forces, gave birth to various movements for upholding 
the TftUmji* ni o r a l s and values and, finally, whose efforts made it 
possible for Idem to survive to this day* I would mention several 
persons in this treatise who cannot be catted as mujadthds but who 
had worked for the renovation and regeneration of Islamic faith 
and practice and the subsequent generations of Muslims have ever 
remained indebted to them* 

In writing these volumes the following points have been kept 
in view: 

(1) For presenting the view-point of any particular person 
or a movement started by him, his own writings or 
sayings have been relied upon. If these have been 
found inadequate, only then help has been taken from 
the writings or descriptions left by his friends, contem¬ 
poraries and pupils. In the latter case more reliable 
and authentic sources have been given preference with¬ 
out placing undue reliance on those writers who were 
nearer to him in time; trustworthy material has been 
used wherever it could be found, after careful verifica¬ 
tion of the facts 

(2) In portraying the biographical sketches and character 
of the personalities mentioned, light has been died on 
the intellectual, cultural and academic temperament of 
the time in order to make a correct assessment of the 
achievement of the personage concerned in its true 
perspective. It is necessary to cast a glance on the then 

, prevailing situation before a place could be assigned to 

any individual in history. Assessment of any character, 
out of its own context of time and place, according to 

modern concepts and values might appear to be a work 

of critical study, but there can hardly be anything more 
unjust to the personality so evaluated. The success or 









failure of any individual can only be judged in the 
background of the conditions in which he has had an 
opportunity to strive for a cause, otherwise, the greatest 
and most eminent person can be depicted as a complete 
failure m the light of changed circumstances and 
according to the likes and dislikes of later historians, 
In fact, no historical figure, Islamic or otherwise, can 
claim a lasting recognition if it is viewed from a wrong 
angle. 

(3) Presentation of a few short and sketchy extracts from 
the writings of any author or thinker hardly does any 
justice to him for the thought, message and call of the 
author cannot be presented m a few isolated passages, 
nor the reader can feel any intimacy with the author 
by going through small passages A bit lengthy extracts 
from the writings of important writers, reformers and 
thinkers have, therefore, been given so that the leader 
may himself be in a position to feel the impact of their 
message and make his own estimation of the personality 
he has been introduced. The writer of these pages has 
himself spent considerable time m going through the 
writings of these masters to fed the touch of the tenor 
and spirit of their call The reader can easily discern 
from these pages the attitude of the author towards 
these beacons of moral and snintual guidance and for 

m ** 

this I need not apologise to those who would want me 

iu md u*yiy uujcuivv* 

(4) I have not simply given extracts from the works of these 
masters but also tried to shed light on the^priceless 
qualities of their head and heart, their endeavours to 
cultivate a living, all-pervading consciousness of the 
Almighty and, also, their moral excellence* The 
combination of consummate academic attainments with 
a burning desire to propitiate God and to earn His 
pleasure are the mark and symbol of these teachers of 
the old The readers of these pages can rightly claim 


to be allowed to partake m the efflorescence of spirit 
and heart instead of simply gaming acquaintance with 
these men of letters 

(5) The biographical sketches of histone personalities 
drawn out in these pages are not limited to a presenta¬ 
tion of their achievements alone* Wherever their 
contemporaries or subsequent writers have criticised the 
ideas or writings of these persons, or an answer to such 
criticisms has been given, these have also been brought 
out but detractory and intemperate verdicts have not 
been included just to make this work appear more 
cntical. 

This is the first volume of this senes Onginally I had an 
idea of describing the achievements of Ibn Tayxmyah also in this 
volume and thus wanted to finish it with an account of the first 
eight centuries after the Hyrak. However, Ibn Tayxmyah and his 
attainments were found to be so epoch-making that an exhaustive 
study of his times and work had to accommodated in the second 
part of this work. The third and most probably the fourth part 
of the book would be devoted to the teachers of India who have 
been the fountainhead of call to religion and renovation of Islamic 
thought m the immediate past. 

Lastly, the author has no hesitation m acknowledging the fact 
that the leisure, peace of mmd and the wide study required for 
undertaking a stupendous task of this magnitude has not been 
available to him. Nevertheless, whatever was possible for him to 
do, is before the readers, and this too could not have been 
accomplished without the help and guidance from God Almighty* 

u There is no kelp save from Allah 


Rae Bareh: 

4th Rabi-ul-Awwal. 1374 a h. 


ABUL HASAN <AU 
Data Hazrat Shah c AlamfiHah 


PROLOGUE 


The Necessity of Reformation and Renovation and its 

CONTINUITY IN ISLAMIC HISTORY 

life is Ever Changing: 

Islam is the last message of God Almighty; it has been 
presented m a complete form before the world, which has been 
told that * 

"This day have I perfected your religion for you and completed 
My favour unto you , and have chosen for you as religion 
ALrISLAM *\ 

[AUMn Hda;3) 

On the one hand God has been well-pleased to favour 
mankind with a perfect and final religion; on the other, the feet 
is that life is on the move, ever-changing and evolving as someone 
has aptly said. 

Life is ever youthful. 

Continuously on the move, zestful. 

The religion bestowed by Omniscient God is grounded in a 
faith m eternal values and transcendental facts, yet, it is also 
zestful, perpetually moving and sufficing for the transformations 
of life. God has endowed His religion with the capacity to turn 
over a new leaf with the changes ringing the world and thus 
provide human beings with an uninterrupted guidance in every 



SAVIOURS OF ISLAMIC SPIRIT 
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turn and pass. It is not a culture of any particular age or the 
architecture of a particular place preserved in the shape of 
archaeological remains, but a living faith, a masterpiece of 
ingenuity and craftsmanship of the omniscient and Wise Greater * 
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Islamic Age—The Most Fast Changing Era.: 


In its being given as the last and universal religion, the 
Ummah of Islam had of necessity to be the last, widespread and 
universal brotherhood so that' it may confront all the nations of 
the world at one time or the other and struggle against such odds 
as no other people have had to face It was, therefore, m the 
fitness of things that the time allocated to this Ummah should be so 
fast-moving and ever-changing as the world has not witnessed m 
its past history 

Divine Arrangements for the Existence of Islam : 

In order to enable the followers of Islam to meet the time- 
bound and extremely variable human needs changing according 
to circumstances, God has bestowed two things upon this Ummah 
First, the precepts and teachings of the Holy Prophet of Islam, 
Mohammad (may the peace of God be upon him), which can 

litf Hma mann O fill 

i/y uuic auu 0 j/cti*wj 

solve all problems posed by the time-bound needs of humanity 
Secondly, the Lord has taken it upon Himself, and, indeed, history 
bears a testimony to the fact, that He shall always be raising such 
beacons of light and learning who will be translating the teachings 
and precepts of Islam into practical life and thus infusing a new 
life-blood into the veins of the Ummah for its march onwards 
This religion has been endowed with a peculiar capacity and 
vitality to produre such men of incomparably high character and 
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PROLOGUE 



{bund m other 


This is not 


merely fortuitous, but, in truth and reality, a fulfilment of the 
preordained arrangement made by God Almighty; for, the 
Umrnh always did get a man of the same type and stature that it 

needed in a particular age 


Attacks on Islam: 

From the very inception of its career on this planet, Islam 
had been singled out for such fatal attacks as no other religion 
would have been able to withstand. There have been religions 
which had once conquered the then known world but they could 
not survive under an offensive much less serious than that Islam 
had to face Unlike others, Islam not only overcame all its 
adversaries but was also successful in maintaining its original 
form and purity. If, on the one hand, Assassins posed a grave 
internal danger for the faith and spirit of Islam, the onslaught of 
the Crusaders and the invasion of the Mongols, on the other, were 
sufficient to efface it completely. Had there been any other 
religion placed in such an mviable position as Islam, it would 
certainly have lost its soul and today we would have had to look 
for it m the pages of history. Islam, however, not only survived 
m the face of all these internal and external threats to its very 
existence, but was also able to gain victories m entirely new 
fields. Islam was continuously called upon to resist the onslaught 
of innovations, deviations and misguided interpretations of the 
Qur^Sn and the £umiaA, foreign traditions, heretical rites of the 
worship of saints, relics and tombs, speculative thought, materialism, 
epicureanism and godlessness, and, indeed, it sometimes appeared 
as if Islam would not be able to weather the storm, but the 
conscience of its followers always refused to strike a compromise 
with the evil, and Islam emerged triumphantly on each occasion. 
In every age, it produced a man of God who atta cked these 
innovations and deviations with the full weight of unshakable 
conviction and restored the true spirit of the faith; reaffirmed the 
Sunnah of the Holy Prophet against the heretical rites, customs 
and foreign influences, propounded the teachings of Islam to 




SAVIOURS or ISLAMIC SPIRIT 



contradict speculative thought and materialistic precepts, rais ed 
the banner of revolt m the face of despots and emperors; con* 
demned opulence, luxury and indolence of the rich and enunciated 
the teachings of Islam as the sole valid source of religious, moral 
and political advancement. They provided a new driving force, a 
new life to the Muslims of their time These scholars of impecc¬ 
able worth and ability possessed the priceless gift of intellectual, 
moral and religious capabilities and were beacons of light for 
their contemporaries Each one of these was capable enough to 
expose the manifestations of the Ignorance of his age and to bring into 
light the correct and unalloyed teachings of Islam before the people. 
This is a clear evidence of the fact that God Almighty has decided 
to keep this religion alive so that it may ultimately provide guidance 
to the wayworn humanity. The fact of the matter is that God has 
ordained that the task entrusted earlier to the piophets and 
apostles will have to be accomplished by the followers of the 
last Prophet 




We find extremely few persons who have revived and reno¬ 
vated other religions The absence of such teachers for hundreds 
or rather thousands of yeais in othci religions is sinking enough. 
There has hardly been any renovatoi who could pull down the 
innovations and deviations which had found their way into other 
religions, restore the original purity, give a call to shed the accre¬ 
tions, decry the foreign elements, utes and customs, wage a wai 
against the inroads of materialistic and pleasure-seeking ideas and 
enlighten the hearts of his co-rehgiomsts by his faith, true spiritual¬ 
ism and a personal example of ennobling sacrifice for his cause 
Christianity can particularly be cited as a case in point It 
deviated from its path in the middle of its first century and 
deteriorated from a monotheistic faith to a polytheistic cult—such 
an early retrogression is not to be found elscwhoi c It became an 
admixture of the Greek and Buddhist religious thoughts, and, what 
is notewoithy, this happened through the hands of its gieatest 
mentor and teacher, St Paul (10—65 ad). The tinnsfbiinauon 














was really from one world, to another* changing its shape and 
content to such an extent that only the name and a few rites of the 
former could survive in the new religion. Ernest De Bunsen 
describes the mutilation undergone by Christianity in these 

words : 

“The doctrinal system recorded m the new Testa m e n t 
is not that which Jesus Christ has solemnly preached by 
word and deed* Not in Jesus* but in Paul* the Jewish and 
Christian dissenter* with his hidden wisdom* with his 
figurative interpretation of the Scriptures as being full of 
types and prophecies of future things* lies the principal 
reason for the existing dissension between Christians on the 
one side* and Jews and Mahomedans on the other* 
Following Stephen, the promulgator and developer of 
Essemc doctrines* Paul has bi ought the author of 
Christianity m connection with Buddhist tradition. Paul 
has laid the foundation to that amalgamation of antagonistic 
traditions which can be traced in the New Testament- 
Scriptures* and which has presented to the World an 
essentially non-historical image of Christ. Not Jesus* but 
Paul and the later gnostics have framed the principal 
doctrines which during eighteen centuries have been 
recognised as the foundation of orthodox Christianity 1 . 99 

During all these years* and even today, Christendom has 
been treading the path shown by St Paul It could not produce 
a man who would have revolted against the antagonistic traditions 
which were made a part and parcel of Christianity by St. Paul. 
No body toed for centuries to bnn* back the rdhrinTi nf w 
Christ to the point where the exalted teacher and his disciples haj 
left it At last Martin Luther (1488—1546) raised the banner of 
Reformation m Germany in the sixteenth century* but even his 
effort was limited to certain specific issues * the movement did not 
aim at bringing back the Christendom to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ nor did it represent a revolt against the wrong direction 


1 De Bunsen: p 128 
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that Christianity had been forced to adopt Thus Christianity 
could not produce any revolutionary, and, at the same time, a 
successful movement for its reformation for about fifteen centunes 
Christian scholars too admit the fact that no mentor or movement 
could manage to accomplish a reformation of Christianity during 
the first fifteen hundred years of its career 

T n _i____i__ern^r___.it 

j* jj ivxuiiiiigui wnics xu ms oruuc uu Acturuiauuji in 

Encyclopaedia Britannica • 

"If, however, we endeavour to assign the causes which 
prevented the Reformation from being earned even to but 
partial success long prior to the 16th century, we can have 
no difficulty m deciding that foremost among them must 
be placed the manner m which the medieval mind was 
fettered by a servile regard for precedant. To the men of 
the Middle ages, whether educated or uneducated, no 
measure of reform seemed defensible which appeared m the 
light of innovation" 1 

The same writer continues at another place m the same 
article 

"The complete failure of these successive efforts uj 
bnng about any comprehensive measure of church reform 
is a familiar fact in European history* 9 2 
And, again 

"Not a few, and some very memorable, efforts had 

been made before the 16th century to bnng about a 
reformation of doctnne, but these had almost invanably 
been promptly visited with the censure of the church" 2 
After Martin Luther, no other person raised a voice against 

+1ia anncaloee ilnrtriviM /\l* tVia niinrrli and nanal BlirwmnsiW. fllMSIl 

MU> BWUBMWM \1WWUUM0 U1 WW ~ WHU ^UUlW .. J — 

to the hmited extent that Luther did m the sixteenth century 
Christianity thus continued its journey uninterrupted on the path 
it was forced to tread At last, the Church lost the influence it - 
wedded on the Christendom and gave place to crass matenalism 

1—1 ' ~ / 

1 E B R Vol XX, p 320 

2 Ibid, p 321 
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The religion of the West today is nothing but materialism, yet, 
Christianity has been unable to bring forth a single individual 
who could have combated the evils of materialism, brought back 
the West to the fountain-head of true religion, restored faith in 
true Christianity and upheld the moral and spiritual values against 
utilitarian, pleasure-seeking norms of the present-day sensate 
culture Instead of accepting the challenge of the modem age 
and finding out solutions to the present problems within the 
religious view of life and the world, the West appears to have lost 
all hope in Christianity itself. 

Almost the same story was repeated m the East also Hindu¬ 
ism lost its way by asundering its relation with the Creator 
of the Universe, giving up its simplicity and depriving itself of the 
moral and spiritual vitality. It became more an impracticable 
and complicated system of speculative thought by losing the chord 
of unalloyed monotheism and equality of mankind , for, these are 
the two basic tenets on which any religion can flourish, with its 
roots deep into the soul of man and branches providing shade and 
solace to the human beings 

Upamshadic writers tried their level best to put a stop to this 
contamination by totally discarding the rituals that had gained 
a foothold into Hinduism, and replacing it by philosophical 
doctrines—a conceptual interpretation of the faith These eluci¬ 
dations being grounded m pantheistic monism or attaining unity 
through plurality were acclaimed m the literary and intellectual 
circles but the masses, who were intellectually at a lower level and 
yearned for rituals and practical manifestation of the monistic 
doctrines, remained unimpressed by the idealism of the Upamshads, 
The result was that Hinduism gradually lost its vitality; dis-satis- 
faction and incredulity gained ground and the revolt against the 

Brahmamc order found expression m Buddhism m the sixth 
century b c. 

Buddha founded a new rdigion (if it can be so named, for 
Buddhism eliminated the concepts of Divinity, Her ea fter and 
requital—the essential ingredients for any religion) which apposed 
the then prevalent caste system and Brahmamc ritual order,‘sought 
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annihilation of human misery through suppression of all desires— 
the will-to-hve and will-to-possess—and commended moral 
behaviour, right mental attitude, non-violence, kindness and social 
service. It rapidly spread to south-east Asia and a few other 
countries. 

Buddhism, however, soon deviated Grom the teachings of its 
founder. Incorporating into its system the idol worship and 
ritualism against which Buddhism had started its career, there 
remained nothing to distinguish it from Hinduism except the 
numerous categories of gods and goddesses to which the latter owed 
allegiance Buddhism was ever willing to adapt itself to the 
environment of local conditions where it spread, it was divided 
into numerous sects, incorporated superstitions, complicated ideas 
and concepts and degenerated into a cess-pool of moral corruption 
Prof Ishwar Tops observes m ffinduslani Tamaddnn 

“ •. the Kingdom that was established under the 
patronage of Buddhism began to present a vast scene of 
idolatry The atmosphere m the monasteries was changing 
and heretic innovations were being introduced one after 
another 

The degeneration of Buddhism has been described thus by 
Jawahar Lai Nehru m the Discovery of India 

“Brahmanism made of Buddha an avaiar y a god So 
did Buddhism. The Mahayana doctrine spread rapidly, 
but it lost in aualitv and distinctiveness what it gained in 

* I ' ~ ** 

extent The monasteries became ndi centres of vested 
interests, and their discipline became lax Magic and 
superstition crept into popular forms of worship There was 
a progressive degeneration of Buddhism in India after the 
first millennium of its existence Mrs Rhys Davis points 
out its diseased state during that period 'Under the over¬ 
powering influence of these sickly una gTn a t i o ng the moral 
teachings of Gautama have been almost hid from view 
The theories grew and flourished, each new step, each new 

1 Dr Ishwar Tcpa, Vd I, pp 137-1SB 
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hypothesis demanded another, until the whole sky was 
wi th forgeries of the brain, and the nobler and simpler 
lessons of the founder of the religion were smothered 
beneath the glittering mass of metaphysical subtleties 1 2 3 - . - 
There were several bright periods subsequently and many 
remarkable men arose. But both Brahminism and 
Buddhism deteriorated and degrading practices grew up in 
them It became difficult to distinguish the two ”* 

In none of the countries m which Buddhism had spread a 
person was born during the long period of its rule, who could 
reform the degenerated Buddhism, infuse the breath of new life 
into it and bring it back to the teachings of Gautama 

Hinduism gradually absorbed Buddhism into itself and finally 
Sankaracharya banished it almost totally from India m the eighth 
century by reviving the old Hindu faith. Hardly any trace of 
Buddhism was left in India , wherever it suit survived, it was little 
more than a decadent, local cult of no importance On the other 
hand, Sankaracharya, endowed with intelligence, courage and 
religious fervour succeeded in eliminating Buddhism from India 
but he could not or perhaps never intended to revive the ancient 
Hindu religion m its original and pristine purity by inculcating 
faith in the unity of the Supreme Being, direct relationship between 
man and God, equality and social justice As a result, both the 
Indian religions, Hinduism and Buddhism, still survive with the 
sickly characteristics of their decadent state viz superstitious beliefs 
and rituals, idolatry and caste system. V. S Ghate, the late 
Professor of Sanskrit in Elphinstone College, Bombay, writing on 
Sankaracharya in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics says 
that *the greatest object of Sankara’s labours was the revival of the 
system of religion and philosophy taught in the Upamsad&\ 
Sankara, succeeded in putting down the hetrodox systems and 
establishing the doctrine of pantheistic monism, as presented m 

1 Taken from RadhaknshnaVs 'Indian Philosophy' 

2 Nehru, pp 141-142 

3 E R E , p 186 * 


( 
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the Upantshads and the Bhagwad Gita , but he ‘did not attack or 
destroy idolatory* 1 2 Sankara, condemned all ritualism and Koroma 
and at the same time defended the worship of popular gods, which 
was to him a symbolism rather than idoIatoryV Sankara consi¬ 
dered ldolatory a necessity at one stage of religious growth which 
is either given up or suffered to remain from its hannlessness when 
the religious spirit is mature Thus Sankara ‘allowed idols as 
symbols of the great infinite for those who cannot nse themselves 
to the comprehension of the one, changeless, non-qualified 

B_L_9 a V 

joranmun - 


In this way all the efforts made from the time of Sankar- 
acharya down to Dayanand Sarswati and Mahatma Gandhi to 
reform the eastern religions proved fruitless to renovate Hinduism 
and Buddhism m a manner to make them compatible with revela¬ 
tion, religious urge of humanity and the requirements of changing 
times. These religions have, as a result of this .stagnation, 
succumbed to materialism, the vast areas of human life and 
behaviour have drifted beyond their reach while they have them¬ 
selves taken shelter behind temples and shrines, soulless ntuals and 
traditions Any number of obscurantist movements working for 
the revival of the ancient Indian languages and culture can be 
seen at work in the country today but none is capable of giving a 
soul-stirring call inviting people back to religion by reinterpreting 
the true content of religious and moral faith m the light of current 
needs 


No religion can maintain its vigour for long and offer a 
satisfying answer to the questions of ever-changing life unless it 
can produce guides and standard-bearers who can infuse a breath 
of new life into its followers through their personal example of 
unflinching faith, moral and spiritual excellence, immaculate 
sincerity, heroic sacrifice, self-confidence, ardent zeal, intellectual 
eminence and erudite scholarship Life always poses new problems. 


temptations of flesh are ever on its side, materialistic 


m man 


1 E R % , p 189 

2 Ibid 

\ 
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licentiousness, and, at the same time, we have always had m e n who 
were ardent and zealous supporters of the epicurean view and 
affluent living, materialistic brilliance and worldly success There¬ 
fore, unless a religion also gets indefatigable defenders, renovators 
and redeemers who can face the challenge of atheism and 
materialism, it cannot hope to remain a living torce for its 
followers for long 

Defence Against Heresy * 

History bears a testimony to the fact that there has never been 
a spell, however brief, during the past one and a half thousand 
years when die message of Islam was eclipsed or its teachings were 
engulfed by heresy, and the Islamic conscience became dormant 
enough to accept a contaminated faith. Whenever an effort was 
made from any quarter whatsoever to distort the tenets of Islam, 
pervert or falsify its teachings, or it was attacked by sensist- 
materialism, some one invariably came forward to accept the 
challenge and fight it out to the grief of Islam’s adversary. 
History records many a powerful movement in its day, which 
posed a danger for Islam but now it is difficult to find out even 
the true impact of its thought Only a few people know todav 
what Qadrtyah (Rationalists believing in free will), Jdhmiyah 
(Detemunists ) 9 c Itufil (Dissenters), creation of the QjuPan, Existen¬ 
tialist Monism, Dln-z-JIsAt, etc, exactly mean, although these 
represented, at one time or the other, very important schools of 
thought and, with the most powerful imperial powers of their 
day and some extremely learned and able persons at their 
back they had threatened to stifle Islam. Emally, however, 
it was Islam which gained ascendancy over these contending 
x forces. These powerful movements are known today as simp ly 
different schools of thought and are to be found now m plnloso- 
phical and dialectical treatises This tradition of struggle 
against un-Islam, the spirit to preserve and renovate the prestine 
teachings of the faith and the effort to infuse people with a revo¬ 
lutionary spirit to re-assert the divine message are as old as 
Islam itself. 
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Lost Sources of History: 

The responsibility for not bringing to light this memorable 
chapter of Islamic History does not exclusively rest with the 
historians All those persons are equally responsible who refuse to 
accord recognition to the works not formally categonsed as 
historical literature and catalogued as such m one or the other 
library. A vast treasure of information on the social, political 
and historical events of the bygone days is m fact to be found 
in the religious works which can serve as a valuable source of 
history. These are the wutmgs of the religious savants and 
scholars wherein they have laid bare their innermost feelings, 
given numerous accounts of the incidents they or their contem¬ 
poraries had come across, quoted their teachers and mentors 
and recorded proceedings ot the profound and heartfelt reunions 
of their masters and fellows There are compilations of letters 
and discourses from which we can gain access to the thoughts and 
ideas, feelings and emotion* of their writers There are also 
monographs wniten for the refutation of innovations and devia¬ 
tions or to censure the waywaid sections of society. If one could 
extend his vision to all these writings and had had time to cull out 
relevant data from these works, a complete and detailed history of 
Islamic missionary effort could be wiuten to show that the effort 
to re-kmdle the fire of religious ardour and dynamic energy 
into the followers of Islam lias never ceased for a moment and 
that the Muslims too have never remained cold or indifferent 
to the call 

Legacy of Islam: 

This is a legacy of Islam which we have inherited But, by 
legacy we do not mean lieic a ‘bequest’, for Islam is a living 
religion What we have really inherited is the treasure consisting 
of the sureness of conviction, and immutable faith, Traditions of 
the Prophet, higher moral values, canonical laws and the magni¬ 
ficent Islamic literature which has been bequeathed to us by every 
single individual who ever worked for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God, braved the dangers of ignorance and materi- 
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alism, gave a call for the Din of Allah, revived the teachings of 
Islam and filled the people with faith and enthusiasm. In truth 
and reality, all those persons who have re-oriented Islam through 
painstaking researches into its original sources and re-inter* 
piet&tion of its doctrines, defended Islam against philosophies and 
schools of thought incompatible with it; saved it from discord 
and turmoil, compiled the Traditions of the Prophet or presided 
over different schools of Fiqah ; showed to others the path of 
temperance and moderation, censured the society for its way¬ 
wardness and made it turn from that path, dispelled the doubts 
by examining and elucidating the fundamentals of reason and 
logic »founded the new science of dialectics; carried on the work 
left by prophets and apostles of God, filled the people with zeal 
and se&confidence in their own inherent vitality; made the most 
inveterate enemies of Islam to acknowledge its truth—in short, all 
those who have pressed their spiritual, moral and intellectual 
capabilities to the service of the faith and, not unoften, accomp¬ 
lished what emperors and conquerors could never have achieved— 
have contributed to the legacy now owned by us and deserve our 
respect and approbation. Had not these defenders of Idam 
worked with ardent zeal and immaculate sincerity and made 
heroic sacrifices for the cause held dear by them, we would not 
have inherited what has been recounted m this volume and which 
still contains a reservoir of guidance and inspiration for us. We 
caq be rightly proud of these ancestors of ours and present with 

confidence the story of their work and achievements before other 
nations 

The writer of these pages has endeavoured to depict the 
picture of these eminent personalities and described what in 

judgment can nghtly be ascribed as their accomplishment in the 
field of Islamic revival and renovation 




CHAPTER I 


UMAR IBN ABDUL AZIZ 

Reformist Endeavours of the First Century: 

Soon after the KhdqfaH-RSskida (the nght-guided caliphate} 
came to an end and the Ummayyad empire, which was more 
Arab than Islamic, consolidated itself, the need for reformation 
and renovation m Islam was felt keenly Customs, traditions 
and remembrances of the pagan past, which had been discredited 
and repressed under the impact of the Prophet’s teachings and the 
vigilant eye of the Khilafai-i-RUshxda 7 began to re-assert themselves 
among the new Arab converts to' Islam* The then Government 
was not organised accord mg to the dictates of the Qur 5 Sn and 
the Sunndh; its guiding lights were Arab diplomacy, expediency 
and interest of the State* Arab racialism, tribal pnde, partisan 
spirit and nepotism, regarded as unpardonable sms during the 
days of the Khtlqfato-RQshida, became the hall-mark of the new 
aristocracy. The unruly spirit of the Arabs, which had sought 
asylum m the far off deserts, returned again to re-assert itself; 
extravagance pretentiousness and boastfulness took the place of 
virtuous deeds and moral excellence * 1 Bait-ul-mtil (the State 

i 

1 The then mentality is aptly demonstrated by Abul Faraj Isb’ham m his 
book 'Agfidni\ m which he has related how two Arab Chiefs of the 
Ummayyad period, Haushab and c Zkramah, vyingly challenged each other 
about the quantity of food required to feed the household and guests 
of each As Haushab was likely to win in the contest, c Ikraxnah pur¬ 
chased several hundred bags of flour, distributed it amongst his tribesmen 
for kneading and asked them to pile up the dough in a pit which was 
covered with grass He then managed to get Haushab s horse pass over 
the pit As the poor beast fell into the pit, its neck and head being only 
visible above the dough, c Ikraxnah*s fame about the quantity of dour 
required to feed his tribe soon spread far and wide, and many poets 
sang of his greatness {Ramifit vl~Mathaltlh Vol I, pp 176-177) 


* 
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Exchequer) became personal property of the Cahphs who wasted 
public money on professional poets, eulogists! jugglers and 
buffoons The courtiers of the rulers began to be accoi ded a 


preferential treatment which gave them heart to bicalc the law of 
the land 1 Music and singing grew almost to a craze a 

The extravagant rulers! surrounded by dissolute parasites 
who flocked to the capital, demoralised the society and produced 
an aristocracy resembling the pagan Arab wastrels of the age of 
Ignorance m moials and behaviour. It appeared as if the 
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accounts of the past forty years with Islam 


Religious Teachers of the Ummayyad period: 


Although crass materialism had captured the soul of the 
ruling classes during the Ummayyad period, the masses had still 
not forsaken the moral values and the deep-seated deference for 
Islamic teachings The regard for moral worth and tenets of 
Islam was due mainly to those scholars of impeccable worth and 
ability who wcic held in high esteem by the masses for their 
moral and spiritual excellence, selflessness, piety, sagacity and 
beneficence Outside the governmental circles these persons 
wedded tremendous influence over the people which acted as a 
corrective force and saved the masses from falling a prey to the 
pull of wordly temptations The person most respected and 
loved during the neriod was c Ali ibn Husain fZainul c Abdln) 

m * i 

In the simple, pure and saintly life led by him, c Ah ibn Husain 


had no peer 


niNictm ivji viuuur.viuiift, me u with 



came to the Ka c aba for Taw^f (circumambulation) but owing to 


1 The famous Christian poet Akhtal (d 59/701) once came complotel> drunk* 
in the court of Cahph 'Abdul-Malik Ibn Mai wan, wine dripping from 
lits beaid and the cross on hu chest, but nobody liad the courage to 
remonstrate Inm (Aghant, Vol VII, pp 177-178} 

2 Once a famous singer of Iraq Hun am, visited Madina along with his 
party Such a large crowd gathered to hear his iccital that the root oi 
the house in whioh he was singing gave way and Hunain died attar 
receiving severe injuries ( ighani, Vol II, pp 122-123) 
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the huge gathering he could not reach the Hqjr-i-Aswad* He, 
therefore, sat down to wait till he could get a chance to kiss it. 
In the meantime c Ali ibn Husam arrived and the people at once 
cleared the way for him to make the Tawdf and kiss Hajr*i-Aswad. 
Everyone present in the KaSfoa received c Ali ibn Husain with 
the utmost deference. At last Hisham, pretending as if he did 
not know c Ali ibn Husain, asked who he was. The poet Farzdaq, 
who happened to be present on the occasion instantaneously 
composed an introductory ode for c Ali ibn Husain. It is reported 
that certain additions were made to this famous ode later on but 
it is still regarded as a masterpiece of Arabic poetry. It opened 
with the verse: 

Pebbles and paths of Mecca affirm his virtue; 

The House of God knows him well as the environs do. 

Other highly reputed religious scholars 1 of outstanding piety 
during the Ummayyad period were Hasan al-Muthanna, his son 
c Abdullah-al-Mahadh, Salim ibn c Abdullah ibn c Umar, Qasixn ibn 
Muhammad ibn Aba Bakr, Sa c eed ibn Musay c ib and c Urwah ibn 
Zubair. Complete detachment from the ruling circles of their 
day, immaculate selflessness, unswerving truthfulness, readiness to 
serve and make any sacrifice for the cause of religion, erudition 
and moral Worth had made each of these persons an ideal of 
Islamic piety. The demoralisation that had set in owing to the 
immoral conduct of the ruling elite was undoubtedly on the 
increase but the moral influence weilded by these persons on the 
masses was not without a salutary effect, their pure and simple life 
was a standing reproach to the unprincipled this-wordhness of 
the rulers, which made people think of reforming their intem¬ 
perate life 

Political Revolution: 

Gradually the contaminating influxion of the political revolu- 
Uon deepened and spread out, and, at the same time, there was a 

1 For a detailed description ut al-gabbt ; Vol I,pp 46,77,84 and 53, and 

Sl f a * u*>5ajwak - Vol II, pp 44,47,49 and 50 
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marked decrease in the number of religious teachers who could 
exert a strong and ennobling influence over the people like the 
pious souls of the preceding period Now it became impossible to 
revitalize the people and fill them with the faith and moral worth 
without a revolution in the State itself 

The Ummayyad power was, however, entrenched in such a 
firm military strength that it was not possible to dislodge it, 
nor there existed any internal or external force which could 
dare to challenge it Not long before two efforts made by Husain 
ibn c Ali and c Abdullah ibn Zubair had proved abortive and one 
could hardly expect any more armed msurrccUon for bringing 
about a political revolution Autocratic and hereditary form of 
government had produced a despondency which had left no hope 
for any change m the prevailing conditions and it appeared as if 
the fate of Muslims had been sealed for a fairly long time It 
required a miracle alone for the Islamic precepts to find an 
expression again in the political law guiding the community’s 
behaviour And the miracle did happen at the most appro* 
pnate time 

Accession of c Umar ibn c AbdnI c Azu t 


The miracle was the accession of c Umar ibn c Abdul c AzIz to 
the throne m 99 a h (717 ad) He was a grandson of Marwan 
and his mother, Umm c Asim, was a grand-daughter of € Umar I, 
the second Caliph The Ummayyad and the Farooqi families 
were thus jointly represented 1 m c Umar II, sumamed as 

1 ‘Umar I had ordered that nobod) should adulterate milk fa> mixing water 
into it Once, while wandering about at night to inquire into the condition 
of the people, he heard a woman asking her daughter to mix uniter into 
the milk before the day-break The girl refused by reminding her mother 
of the order gi\ en by the Gahph When the mother retorted by saying 
that the Caliph was not present and he would not know of it, the daughter 
replied that God is Omniscient even if Caliph was not present ‘Umar I 
was so pleased with the reply that he asked his son c Ssim to marry the 
girl, saying that he hoped that she will give birth to a man uho would 
rule over Arabia ‘Umar II was the daughter's son of r X*im ( r Abdul 
Hakam pp 17-18) , 
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the pious Caliph, who brought about the much-needed 
revolution. 

HJmar ibn c Abdul c AzXz was bom in 61 a.h He was a 
cousin of the preceding Caliph, Sulaixnan ibn c Abdul Malik and 
had been posted as Governor of Madina since the time of Walxd 
ibn c Abdul Malik, the Caliph before SulairnSn. The life led by 
him as Governor was entirely different from that he adopted as a 
Caliph. He was known as a polished and decorous aristocrat of 
refined taste Anybody could tell from the fragrance of perfumes 
he used that c Umar has passed that way. He was all the rage 
for die fashionable youths of his day. Except for his integrity of 
character and righteous disposition there was nothing to suggest 
that he was destined to perform a memorable task in the history 
of Islam. 

But he proved to be a standing miracle of Islam. The very 
way he ascended to the Caliphate was miraculous; for, nobody 
could have predicted the dramatic turn that the events took in 
bringing him to the throne He could not have hoped to be any¬ 
thing more than a viceroy under the hereditary custom of 
accession to the Caliphate, but God had willed otherwise. 
Sulaiman ibn c Abdul Malik fell seriously ill and lost all hopes of 
recovery. He was anxious to leave the throne to one of his sons 
who were still minors. Shaken with this anxiety he got his sons 
put on longer dresses, uniforms and armours so that they might 
appear sizeable, but all his efforts proved fruitless. In his dread¬ 
ful agony, he cast a pathetic glance over his sons and said: “He 
is really fortunate who has grown-up sons”. Reg a 3 ibn Haiwah 
happened to be present at the time and he promptly proposed 
c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz as the successor to the throne. Caliph 
Sul a ix n a n accepted the suggestion and thus by his timely inter¬ 
vention Reja* rendered yeoman service for the revival of 

Character of c Umar XX: 

Immediately upon his accession, c Umar dismissed provincial 
governors known to be cruel or unjust to the people. All the 
jewellery and valuable presents brought before on accession 
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to the throne were deposited in the State treasury He was now 
a completely changed man; he considered himself a successor to 
Caliph c Umar I, son of KhattSb, rather than SulaimSn ibn c Abdul 
Malik Slaves of the royal household were emancipated, the 
royal court modelled after Persian and Byzantine Royal patterns 
was now marked by an austere and primitive simplicity. He 
returned to the State not only his ancestoral fief but even the 
valuables and jewellery his wife had received from her father and 

m 

brothers He led such a simple and ascetic hie as it would have 
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kings and emperors. On several occasions he was late for Fnday 
prayers since he had to wait till his only shirt dried up after a 
wash Before Caliph c Umar II ascended to the throne J Baitul-Mul> 
the public treasury, was treated as a personal property of the King 
from which members of royal family were granted enormous sums, 
but now they had to be content with the paltry stipends Once, 
when he was talking to his daughters, he noticed that the duldren 
cupped their mouths while talking to him. On making enquiries 
he found that since only pulses and onions were available m his 
house on the day which had been taken by the children, they 
cupped their mouths lest its smell should offend him With tears 
in his eyes, c Umar said “ My child, would you like to have 
sumptuous food and your father to be consigned to Hell 1 He 
was the ruler of the mightiest empire of his day but he did not 
have enough money to perform the Htgj» He once asked his 
servant if he had saved anything so that he could go -for the Hag 
The servant informed him that he had only ten or twelve dams 
and thus he could not undertake the journey After a few days, 
c Umar II received a sum sufficient to perform the Hag from 
his personal holdings The servant congratulated c Umar II, 
and said that now he could go for the Hqg c Umar II however, 

_1 _ i tt TAT- 1_ 1_J_1_£i. £__ lt/iUmtfR 

replied . ~~ yvb nave veeu deriving ueneut irvm uiwc 

smee a long time Now Muslims have a right to enjoy its fruits 
Then he got the entire proceeds deposited in the public treasury 


c Abdul Hafcam, p 55 
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c Umar II never spent more thsn two dtrkatns on Ins mess** 
mg* If any official came to see him and began talking of the 
Caliph's private affairs, he would promptly put off the candle 
provided by the State and ask for his own candle to be brought 
in. He would nevei use the hot water taken from the State 
mess or even inhale the fragrance of musk belonging to the 

c Umar II was careful not for his peison alone. He always 
exhorted the State officials to be extremely cautious in their 
dealings involving the State property The Govei nor of Madina, 
AbU-Bakr ibn Hazm had submitted an application to SulaimSn 
ibn c Abdul Malik demanding candlesticks and a lamp-glass for 
the official work By the time the requisition reached the Caliph, 
SulaimSn had died and it was placed before c Umar II He 
wrote ** O AbS-Bakr, I remember the days when you wandered 
during the dark nights of winter without candlesticks and light, 
and, were you then zn a better condition than now I hope you 

have now enough candlesticks to spare a few foi conducting the 
business of the State* 1 2 ” Similarly on another request made for 
supply of paper for official work, he remarked * " Make the point 
of.your pen finer, write closely and concisely, for, Muslims do not 
require such detailed reports which are unnecessarily a burden 
on the State exchequer*” 2 

Extreme cautiousness, moderation, simplicity and «u g flfec te d 
piety were not the only feature of c Umar’s character* He trans¬ 
formed the view-point ofhis government making the weal of the 
people the sole object of administration. Before c Umar II the 
State was concerned mainly with collecting revenues and spending 
it, Having nothing to Ao with the moral guidance and religious 
instruction of the people The historic dictum of c Umar II that 
Muhammad was sent as a Prophet and not as a collector*, 3 


1 c AbduUHaUun, p 44 

2 Ibtd , p 64 

3 Abu Yusuf, p 75 
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adequately illustrates the objective he had set before the State 
under hint In truth and reals ty, during the entire period of his 
Caliphate he sought to translate this idea into practice He 
always preferred principles, moral dictates and demands of the 
faith to political expediency and never cared a whit for pecuniary 
losses suffered by the State if the policy commended by religion 
entailed it During his reign the non-Muslims were embracing 
Islam m ever-increasing numbers which meant a dwindling 
income from the poll-tax. As the sharp fall m revenues posed a 
danger to the financial stability of the State, c Umar*s attention 
was drawn towards it But his reply was that the situation was 
eminently in accord with the objectives underlying the prophets 
hood of Muhammad To another official he wrote “I would 
be too glad if all the non-Musilms embrace Islam and (owing to 
the drying up of income from poll-tax) we have to take up culti¬ 
vation for earning our living ,S1 A fixed amount of land revenue 
was to be remitted by the provincial Government of Yaman every 
year whether it had a favourable crop or not c Umar II ordered 
that the revenues should be assessed in accordance with the 
agricultural production every year He added that he would 
willingly accept it even if a handful of grain were to be received 
m pursuance of his order. 1 2 3 He discontinued levy of octroi 
throughout the kingdom saying that it was prohibited by the 
Qur 5 Sn 

0 my people f Gtve full measure and full weight tn justice 
and wrong not people tn respect of their goods And do not evil tn 
the earth , causing corruption 

(Hud 85) 

c Umar II used to say that people have made octroi lawful by 
changing its name. 8 Barring the few taxes allowed by the 
Skan c ak) he abolished all taxes and duties levied by his 


1 Manapb, p 64 

2 < Abdul Hakam, p 126 

3 Ibid p 99 
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predecessors. 1 2 3 All the land and sea routes were opened for 

trade without any embargo whatsoever.® 

Far-reaching reforms were introduced in the administration 
of the kingdom. Some of the steps taken were Weights and 


_.. JiknliiMJ 3 nflR/«ia1e til 
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entering into any business or trade,® unpaid labour was made 
illegal, 4 5 6 pasture-lands and game-preserves reserved for the royal 
family or other dignitaries were distributed to the landless 
cultivators or made a public property,® strict measures were taken 
to stop illegal gratification of state employees who were forbidden 
to accept gifts, 0 all officers holding responsible posts were directed 
to afford adequate facilities to those who wanted to present their 
complaints to them m person, a proclamation was made every 
year on the occasion of pilgrimage that any one who would 
bring to the notice of administration, any mal-treatment by an 
State official or prefer a useful suggestion, shall be rewarded 100 
to 300 dinars 7 


Solicitude for Moral Reformation: 

After the KhUUfat-t-RUshida came to an end, the Caliphs began 
to consider themselves simply as monarchs and administrators; they 
were neither capable nor had the time to bother about the moral 
and social conditions of their subjects In fact, the Caliphs were 
never expected to advise people in religious affairs, take steps for 
their moral, religious or spiritual advancement or assume the role 
of a pulp iter. This was considered to be the domain of scholars 
and religious lu m ina r ies, c ulmU and traditioiusts. c Umar Ibn 
c Abdul e AzIz did away with this dichotomy and proved himself to 


1 c Abdul Hakwn, p 99 

2 ihd t p 98 

3 Ibtd.p 99 

4 Ibid, p 100 

5 Ibid ,p 97 

6 Ibid, p 162 

7 Ibid, p 141 
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by really a successoi of the Prophet, as hxs office implied No 
sooner did he ascend the Caliphate, he sent out quite lengthy letters 
and directives which dealt with more about religious and moral 
reforms than with the so-called administrative affairs His edicts 
embodied a spirit of preaching, religious and moral, rather than 
the dispensation of government In his letters he would compare 
the social and moral condition of people with that m the days of 
the Prophet and early Caliphate and elaborate the fiscal and admi¬ 
nistrative system required to bring about an Islamic regeneration, 1 2 3 4 
impress on the governors and generals the importance of timely 
performance of their prayers and presiding at these services,* ex¬ 
hort public servants to mculcatc the awe of God and meticulously 
follow the regulations of the Shan c ah charge his officers with the 
responsibility of spreading the message of Islam in the provinces 
under them, wluch he considered to be the sole objective of Divine 
revelation and the prophethood of Muhammad,* insist on the 
enforcement of what is incumbent and on the prevention of that 
which is forbidden, and warn them of the harmful effects of neg¬ 
lecting this obligation , 5 6 7 elaborate the criminal law of Islam and 
instruct the magistrates to be lenient m awarding punishments/ 
draw attention towards the deviations and innovations, customs 
and foreign traditions that had found a way into the life of the 
people, forbid lamentations and put a stop to the custom requinng 
women to accompany the funeral processions as well as their pub¬ 
lic appearance/ denigrate tribal partisanship/ and, prohibit laxity 
in the use of nabxdh which gradually led to drinking bouts and to 
numerous other vices 8 

1 < Abdul Hakam, p €9 

2 Ibid , p 79 

3 Ibid , p 92 

4 Ibid, pp 93-94 

5 Ibid p 167 

6 Ibid , pp 80-81 

7 Ibid , p m 

8 Ibid , p 102 
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Compilation of Traditions: 

The study and cultivation of religious sciences did not escape 
attention of c Umar ibn c AbuI c Azlz Drawing the attention of an 
eminent man of letters of his time* AbO Bakr ibn Hazm, towards 
compilation of the traditions of the Holy Prophet,he wrote • 

“Reduce into writing whatever traditions of the Holy 
Prophet you can collect for I fear that after the traditiomsts 
pass away, the knowledge will also perish.* 31 

He made a pointed reference to the collections of c Umrah bint 
c Abdur RahmSn Ansanyah and QSsim ibn Muhammad ibn AbQ 
Bakr which he wanted to be recorded. The tads was not simply 
entrusted to AbQ Bakr ibn Hazm but circulars were issued to pro* 
vincial governors and other notable c uUmU commanding them to 
'collect all the traditions of the Prophet of Islam wherever these 
could be found 3 Simultaneously, c Umar II also granted stipends 
to those entrusted with the task so that they could pursue the job 
whole-heartedly 1 2 3 

c Umai ibn c Abdul c Azlz was himself a man of learning and 

he took keen interest in the interpretation of the Traditions and 

cannon law In the beginning of his Caliphate he circulated an 
edict which said : 

“Islam has laid down certain limits, duties and obliga¬ 
tions. Whoever will follow these, shall be rewarded by a 
truer content of the faith, but those who do not pursue these, 
their faith shall remain imperfect. If Cod keeps m e live, I 
will teach you the fundamentals of the faith and will make 

you follow these, but if I die earlier, I won't care, for I ***** 
not at all eager for your company 33 » 

Defender of the Faith: 

The unalloyed Islamic thought and spirit of religion that 
c Umar ibn c Abdul c AzXz tried to infuse among the Muslims 

1 Bukhfiri Vol I,p 20 

2 * Abdul Halt am, p 167 

3 BukhSrT {Kttab*uUlm3n) , Vol I,p 6 
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and give a practical shape thiough the State he presided, can be 
gauged from the letters and edicts he issued fiom time to time to 
the different, functionaries of his government# These despatches 
show what a deep undet standing of Islam he had without the least 
trace of prc-Islamic Ignorance or the stamp of Ummayyad royalty# 

It was once reported to him that certain tribal chiefs and 
Ummayyad aristocrats had revived the pagan custom 1 of entering 
into alliances and were giving a call to one another m the name of 
tribal solidai lty during their fights and forays This custom cut at 
the very loot of Islamic concept of brotherhood and the social 
order it wanted to bring into existence Earlier rulers would 
have been complacent at it or even encouraged the practice as a 
political expediency but c Umai ibn c Abdul c A7te, being fully alive 
to the pernicious implications of the practice, issued an order to 
Dhahhak ibn c Abdur-Rahm£n for cut bmg the evil forthwith In 
it he writes 

“Praise be to God and peace unto His Apostle. There¬ 
after you should know that Allah docs not like any religion 
other than Islam, which he has chosen for Himself and His 
bondsmen Allah has been pleased to honour His religion, 
Islam, with an Scripture, which lias made Islam distinct 
from un-Islam In it He says 

Now hath erne unto you light from Allah and a plain Scripture 
Whereby Allah gutdeth him who seeheth Hts good pleasure unto 
paths of peace He bnngelh them out of darkness unto light by Hts 
decree and guidclh them unto a straight path 

(Al~Mai*da : 15-16) 

Allah also says 

With truth We have sent it down, and with truth had it 
descended 

And We hone sent thee as naught else save a bearer of pod 
tidings and a warmer 

{Bern Israel : 105) 

I A, pre-Mamie custom under which two tribes took an oath of feshty to 
help each other in every eventuality irrespective of the jutice or otherwise 

of the cause for which their help was to besought 
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“God Almighty endowed prophethood on Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) and revealed the Scripture to him. 
Then, O Arabs, as you know, you lived m ignorance, idolatry 
and impurity, were plunged in poverty, disorder and chaos; 
fights and forays baulked large m your life, you were looked 
down upon by others, and, whatever little light of Divine 
Guidance was available to other nations, you were deprived 
even of that There was no perversion and depravity 
which was not to be found amongst you. If you lived, 
yours was a life of ignorance and infidelity, and, if you 
died, you were consigned to the Hell. At last Allah saved 
you from these evils, idolatry and anarchy, hatred and con¬ 
flicts Although many amongst you denied and decried 
the Prophet of God, he remained steadfast m his endeavour 
till a few poor people amongst you responded to his call 
Fearing the worst, these men always ran for their lives but 
God gave them asylum, sent His succour to them and gave 
them strength through those whom He chose to enlighten 
with Islam The Prophet of God was to depart from this 
world and Allah had to fulfil the promise made to His 
messenger. The pi omise of Allah never changes but none 

save a few of the faithful believed in what God Almighty 
had promised 

He t t is Who hoik sent Hts messenger mth the guidance and 
the Religion of Truth; that He may cause it to prevail over all 
religion; however much the idolaters may be averse . 

{Al-Taubah 33) 

“In another verse Allah has promised to the Muslims. 

Allah hath promised suck of you as believe and do good 

works that He will surely make them to succeed (the present rulers) 

w the earth even as He caused those who were btfore them to 

succeed (others) ; and that He will surely establish for them their 

religion which He hath approved for them , and will gyoe them in 

exchange safety after this fear . ’ They serve Me . They ascribe 
nothing as partner unto Me 


{An~N8r : 55) 
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“Allah has fulfilled the promise made by lum to His 
Prophet and the Muslims Therefore, O Muslims, re- 

mnmlmr tlmf U'Jinfnvnr Cnrl Almicrlittr Itnc linetAUAft nn vrai 
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is solely on account of Islam , you are victorious on your 
enemies xn the wot Id and will be raised as a witness unto 
others in the Hercaftci But for Islam, you have no 
refuge m tins wo rid nor after death , you have nothing to 

fnll Tinrlr tinnn nm n environ nP cf mn<r#li nn nn 
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safeguard And if you me fortunate enough to see the 
fulfilment of the promise made by Allah, you need to pm 
your hopes m the abode of the Hereafter, since God has 
said . 


Ac far thr Ahnrf* af ih j» Urrrn ftw itt* action ti unta tkoSC 
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who seek not oppression in the earth, nor yet corruption 
The sequel is for those who ward off (evil) 


{Al-Qasas - 83) 

“I wain you of the disaster that will befall you if you 
do not act according to tho teachings of the QuPUn Hie 
bloodshed and disorder, turmoil and affliction to which 
you had been exposed as a result of disregarding the 
guidance provided by the Scripture is recent history- You 
should, therefore, desist fiom what has been prohibited by 
Allah in His Scripture, for, there is nothing more dreadful 


than the admonition sounded by God Almighty I have 
been constrained to wnte this letter on account of the 


reports reaching me from the countryside about those who 
have been recently sent there as stewards and administra¬ 
tors These are an ignorant and stupid set of persons who 
are not aware of God’s commandments, they have for¬ 
gotten the special favour and benevolence of Allah over 
them or they have rather shown ingratitude for the 
undesei ved favours besiowed on them I have been tola 
that they seek the help of the people of Mudhar and Yaman, 
for they think that these tnbes are their allies and partisans 

ninnfipd fin Allafi WJin alntin A MPfVM fill T>railC« What 


an ungrateful and lU-beseemmg people these are, and how 
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inclined they are to invite death, destruction and doom ! 
They have no eyes to see what a despicable position they 
have chosen for themselves, nor are they aware how they 
have deprived themselves of peace and amity. Now I 
realise that miscreants and ruffians are shaped as such by 
their own intentions and also that Hell was not created in 
vain Have they never heard of the commandment of God 
Almighty 7 

The believers are naught else than brothers . Therefore make 
peace between your brethren and observe your duly to Allah tha* 
haply ye map obtain mercy 

(Al-HujurUt . 10). 

And have they not heard this verse too 7 

This dap have I perfected your religion far you and completed 
My favour unto you, and have chosen for you as religion 

AL-ISLAM 

(Al-MaHdah 3). 

C ‘I have been told that certain tribes are entering into 
alliances to help one another against their enemies as they 
used to do m the bygone days of Ignorance, although the 
Prophet has prohibited unconditional alliances for helping 
each other. The Prophet has said ‘There is no partisan¬ 
ship in Islam * In the tunes of Ignorance, allies expected 
help from each other in every unjust cause, no matter 
whether it led to oppression or wrongdoing, transgression 
of the commands of God or of the Prophet 

“I warn everyone who may happen to read my letter 
at hear its content against taking any shelter except Islam 
and seeking amity of anyone except God Almighty and His 
Prophet. I again warn everyone with all the emphasis at 
my command and seek to make Allah my witness against 
these persons, for He has authority over every being and 
He is nearer to everyone than his jugular veins 


1 'Abdul Hakam, pp. 104-107 
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The directives sent by r Umar ibn c Abdul c AzIz 10 the 
commander of a military expedition illustrate the extent to which 
he had imbibed the Quranic mode of thought and view-pointy 
and how he differed diametrically from other rulers and e m p e r o rs 
of his time In one of hzs edicts to MansSr ibn GhSflib he 


wrote: 


"This is a directive from the bondsman of Allah and 
Commander of the Faithful to Mansur ibn GhSlib 'Whereas 
the Commander of the Faithful has charged Mansur to 
wage war against those who might oppose him, the latter is 
also instructed to inculcate awe of God; since, it constitutes 
the best of provisions, the most effective strategy and the 
real pow er. For the sm is even more dangerous than ihe 
ruses of the enemy, the Commander of the Faithful bids 
upon Mansur that instead of taking fright of his enemy, 
he should fear transgressing the limits of God. We over¬ 
come our enemies in the battlefield only because of their 
rices and sins, for, had it not been so, we would not have 
had the courage to face them We cannot deploy troops 
in the same numbers as our enemies can do nor do we 


possess the equipments they have got Thus, if we equate 
overselves with our enemies in misdeeds and transgressions 
they 'uould undoubtedly gain a victory over us by rixtue of 
their numerical superiority and strength. Beheld, if we 
are not able to gain ascendancy over our enemies on 
account of our righteousness, we would never be in a 
position to defeat them through our might. We need not 
keep an eye upon anything more than the enmity of our 
own wickedness nor do we have to hold in leash anything 
more than our own viciousness You should realise the 
fact that God Almighty has deputed wardens o\ er you who 

of whatever 
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you do in your camps and cantonments secretly or m 
public Therefore, do not put yourself to riiame^ by 
exceeding the limits of God ; be kind to others, e^iedaH^ 
as you have left your hearths and homes for the sake 01 
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God. Never consider yourselves superior to your enemies, 
nor take your victory for granted because of the sinfulness 
of your foes, for many a people worse than his enemy was 
granted ascendancy m the past. Therefore, seek the help 
of God against your own temptations in the same way as 
you desire the succour of God against yo&r opponent. I 
would also beseech God’s blessings for myself and you. 

“Commander of the Faithful also bids Mansur ibn 
Ghahb that he should treat his men with leniency. He 
should not require his troops to undertake toilsome journeys, 
nor refuse to encamp when they require rest The troops 
enfeebled by exertion and long travels, should not be 
required to face an enemy whose forces and the beasts of 
burden are taking rest at their own place. Thus if MansUr 
does not accord a humane treatment to his men, his enemy 
would easily gam ascendancy over Mansur’s forces. 
Verily, help can be sought from God alone 

“ For giving rest to his men and the beast of burden and 
also for getting his armaments repaired, the Commander of 
the Faithful orders Mansur ibn Ghahb to break his journey 
on every Friday for the whole day and night thereof. He 
is also ordered to encamp far away from the habitations 
which have-entered into treaty relations with us, and allow 
none from his troops to visit their dwellings, markets or 
gatherings Only those of his men who are firm in faith 
and trustworthy and who would neither be ill-disposed nor 
commit a sin agamst the people could be allowed to visit 
such habitations for collection of lawful dues You are as 
much bound to guarantee their rights as they are enjoined 
to fulfil the duties devolving on them t £. you have to 
honour your obligations to them so long as they do theirs. 
You should never try to gain an advantage over your 
enemy through persecution of those who have come under 
your protection, for you have already got a share (in the 
shape of Jaziah or poll-tax) in their earnings and you 
niether need to increase it nor they are bound to pay more. 
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We have too not cut down your provisions, nor deprived 
you of anything required for strengthening you You have 
been given charge of our best forces and provided with 
everything required for the job Now you need to pay 
attention to the land of polytheists, our enemies, and need 
not concern yourself with those who have come under our 
protection After having made the best possible arrange* 
ments for you, we have trust m God Almighty There is 
no power, no might, save from Allah. 

“ And the Commander of the Faithful further directs 


that you shall appoint only such persons as your spies from 
amongst the Arabs and non-Arabs who are guileless and 
trustworthy, for the intelligence received through deceitful 
persons is hardly of any use Even if a treacherous fellow 
passes on to you some corr ect information, he ought really 
to be treated as an spy of the enemy and not yours May 
God have peace on you 

In another circular letter to the provincial chiefs he wrote 

“Verily God has entrusted the charge of administra¬ 
tion to me I have not accepted this responsibility for the 
sake of riches or sensual delight, feasts or attires, for God 
had already favoured me with a fortune that only a few can 
boast of. For I fully realise the grave responsibility of the 
charge entrusted to me, I have taken upon myself this 
obligation with a great deal of anxiety and heart-searching 
I know I would be called upon to render the account in 
the presence of God when claimants and defendants would 
both be present to argue their cases on the Day ot 
Requital—a Burdensome Dav. indeed, save for those on 

* ------- # f 

whom Allah showeis his mercy and whom He protects 


from the grievous ordeal. 

“I hid you to be cautious and God-feanng m all the 
affairs of the State committed to your charge and ask you 
to fulfil your obligations, perform that which has been 
ordamed by God and desist from the acts prohibited by the 
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Shan c ah. You ought to keep an eye upon yourself and - 
your actions, be cautious of the acts that unite you with 
Allah 9 on the one hand, and your liegemen, on the other. 
You are aware that the salvation and safety lies in com* 
plete submission to the Almighty and the ultimate goal of 
all endeavours should be, by the same token, to make 
preparations for success on the Appointed Day. 

“If you will, you might take a lesson from the happen¬ 
ings around you* Only then I can drive home the truth 
to you through my preachings. 

“May God have peace on you ” 1 

Propagation of Islam: 

The efforts of c Umar ibn Abdul c Azlz were not limited to 
the enforcement of the Shan c ah> as the law of the land, and 
reformation of the Muslims only. He also paid attention towards 
spreading the message of Islam among the non-Muslims, and his 
endeavours were also successful on account of his personal 
example of simple life, unaffected piety, unswerving uprightness 
and immaculate sincerity, BalSzun writes in FutUh-ul-Buld&n : 

“ c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz wrote seven letters to the 
rajas in India inviting them to embrace Islam. He pro¬ 
mised that if they did so, he would guarantee continued 
existence of their kingdoms and their rights and obliga¬ 
tions would be the same as those of the other Muslims 

“The name and fame of c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz had 
already reached those lands and when they received c Umar 5 s 
despatch they embraced Islam and adopted Arab names. 2 

“IsmaHT ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Abi al-MahSjtr, Governor 
of Maghrib (north-west Africa), administered the land 
with flawless justice and gave a good account of his charac¬ 
ter and morals He initiated proselytising activities among 
the Barber tribes Thereafter c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz 


1 «Abdul Hakaxn, pp 92-93 

2 Balfizun, pp 446-447. 
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sent a letter inviting those people to embrace Islam 
which was read out in huge gatherings of the natives by 
Isma c lL A large number of people were converted to 
Idem and at last Islam became the predominant faith of 
the land 1 

.. c Umar ibn c Abdul c AzXz also wrote letters to the 
rulem and chiefs of Trans-oxiana 3 and exempted new 
converts to Islam m Khurasan from the payment of poll- 
tax (Jaztak) He also granted stipends and rewards to 
those who embraced Islam and got constructed rest houses 
for the travellers 993 

Financial Reforms: 

The financial reforms embarked upon by c Umar ibn c Abdul 
c Azlz viz remission of numerous taxes and uthes disallowed by 
the Skan c ak, did not result in pecuniary difficulties or deficits in 
the State income On the contrary, people became so much well- 
off that it became difficult to find destitutes and beggars who 
would accept the poor-due 

Yahya ibn Sa'eed relates that c Umar ibn c Abdul c Aziz had 
appointed him to collect the poor-due m Africa When he got 
the dues collected, he looked around for the needy and hard up 
persons, but he could not find a single individual who could be 
rendered assistance. He adds that c Umar v s economic policy had 
made everybody a man of substance and, therefore, he had no 
alternative but to purchase a number of slaves and then emanci- 
oate them on behalf of the Muslim nonulace 4 

4 ' MT M 

Another man from the Quraish reports that during the ex¬ 
tremely short reign of ^Umar ibn CAbdul CAziz people used to 
remit substantial amounts pertaining to the poor-due to the State 

1. BalSzun, p 339 

2 Countries in Central Asia to the north of river Oxus fjlfawvn-iia-JfaAr 

in Arabic) , 

3 BalSzun, p 432 

4 c Abdul Hahaxn, p 69 


exchequer for being distributed among the poor, but these had to 
be returned to them as nobody entitled to receive these charities 
was to be found* He says that everyone had become so well-off 
during c Umar’s time that nobody remained in straitened circum¬ 
stances entitled to receive the poor-due. 1 

Apart from the prosperity of die masses, which is invariably a 
by-product of die Islamic form of government, the more 
important change accomplished by the regime of c Uxnar ibn 
c Abdul c Aztz was the diversion in inclination and aptitude, mood 
and trend of the populace* His contemporaries narrate that 
whenever a few friends met during the regime of Walxd, they used 
to converse about buildings and architecture for that was the rage 
of Walld; Suiaim&n was fond of women and banquets, and these 
became the fed of his days; but, during the reign of c Umar ibn 
c Abdul c Azlz the prevailing demeanour and subjects for discussion 
were prayers, supplicatory and benedicatory, obligatory and 
supererogatory* Whenever a few people gathered, they would 
ask each other about the voluntary prayers one offered for acquir¬ 
ing spiritual benefits, the portion of Qur*£n recited or committed 
to memory, fast observed every month, and so on so forth 8 

The guiding light for c Umar ibn c Abdul c AzIz and the 
impelling force behind his endeavours were his unflinching faith, 
the love and awe of the Supreme Being and conviction of account¬ 
ability on the Day of Resurrection. Whatever he did was solely 
on account of the inducement, if inducement it can be called, to 
propitiate God Almighty. This was the urge and driving force 
which had made the ruler of the most powerful and extensive 
etppire of the day to lead a life of austerity, forbearance and 
abstinence. If anybody advised him to raise his standard of 

living, as his position and office demanded, he would recite the 
Quranic dictum: 

• • • I fear, if I rebel against my Lord , the retribution qf an 
Awful Day* 


_ _ (Al-An c 8m : 15) 

1 c Abdul Hafcam, p 128 

2 Tabrx, Vol VIII, p 98 
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Once ib& * Abdul 'Aziz ssud to this servant i “Allah 

has favoured me with a disposition} insatiable and ambitious; no 

sooner do 1 attain an object I long for, 1 set my heart upon a 

still higher objective* Now l have reached a sublimation after 

which nothing remains to be co\ eted. Now mv ambition aspires 
for ¥axadne alone. 111 

Once he ashed a certain sage for counsel, who said * “Of 
what avail would it he to thee, if the entire mankind were sent 
to Heaven and thou were consigned to Hell 9 Similarly, what 
would thou lose, if thou were awarded Heaicn and all others 
sent to the Hdl 9 " On hearing this 'Umar's qualm knew no 
hounds and he wept so bitterly that the lire m the chafing-dish in 
front of him got extinguished by his tears 8 Yaztd ibn Ha ush ab 
once said that 'Umar had v> great a fear of God that it seemed as 
if the Heaven and Heli had been created by God only ior him 


and Hasan aVBasn 

If Providence had only granted c Umar the span of rule 
enjoyed by lus predecessors, the world of Islam would have 
witnessed a complete and lasting revolution changing the course 
of its history. But the IJmmayyads who had been hit hard during 
the reign of ‘Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz and who saw power and 
influence slipping out of their hands, openly regretted the da> 
when the families of *13mar ibn al-KhattSb and the Ununayyads’ 
had maritally been united They could not endure the ordeal 


against 


c Umar 


way to get rid of the most virtuous Muslim of their times, 
ibn * Abdul c Azlz died in the middle of 101 a h after a rule of 


months There are reasons to 1 
y of the Caliph w as co mmis s i oned 
on to him ’ 


\ t Abdul Hakam, p 61 and Sifal ur-Snfioah, Vol III, p 156 

2 «Abdul Halcttm, pp 108-109. 

3 r Abdul HaVsurt, p 11B, Ibn Kathlr, Vol IX, pp 209-10 and Sxraf, p 2— 
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HASAN ALAASRI 

Atrophy of Faith and Moral Decadence: 

After the death of c Umar ibn Abdul c Azlz, there was a 
complete reversal of the State policy to the ways of his predeces¬ 
sors. J ahiltyah again returned with a vengeance to undo every 
reform ^mar had introduced. Yazid II, who succeeded c Umar, 
and his successors too, took full advantage of the position and 
power enjoyed by them to gratify the grasping demands of their 
kinsmen. 

Hereditary and despotic rule along with the affluence of 
Ummayyads had by now begun to give birth to a nobility, hypo¬ 
crite and time-server, spendthrift and libertine, whose morals and 
code of conduct were not different from the rakes of other 
nations Taking after the ways of the then nobility, pursuit of 
pleasure and gay abandon threatened to become the prevailing 
taste of the masses Moral and spiritual transformation, temperate 
and righteous living emanating from the true content of a faith, 
constitutes the most valuable heritage of prophetic teachings and 
a perennial source of vitality to the Ummah. But ibis-worldly 
attitude of life now threatened to inundate the warmth of spirit, 
faith and the awe of God thereby causing the failure of spiritual 
forces and atrophy of moral excellence. It was in truth a moment 
of great danger for the Urnmah \ it appeared to be the beginning 
of the end. The State being callously indifferent to the virtues 
it ought to have upheld, blatantly nourished and encouraged its 
representatives who denigrated moral propriety and rectitude. The 
self-indulgent and luxurious ways of the elite were a s tan ding 
allurement for the fast spreading vices like opulence, luxury and 
indolence The Prophet of Islam had flooded the heart of h** 
followers with reverence, awe, complete submission and a living 
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relationship with the Almighty but these qualities were now on 
the wane It was a deficiency which could have never been 
redeemed by brilliant conquests or expanding dimensions of the 
empire, or, rather, as the history shows, the diminution of spirit is 
an irretrievable loss for any people who arc once made to suffer 
its impoverishment 

Had this reservoir of vitality and dynamic energy been left 
unattended to be crumbled and smothered by the then social and 
political forces of profanation, Muslims would have soon become 
a materialistic and self-indulgent people devoid of an v concc n tion 

O Mr r m i ^ 

of the lifc-altcr-dcath The Prophet of Islam had repeatedly 
expressed his anxiety, towards the end of his life, that Muslims 
might be swallowed by the pleasures of the world like earlier 
nations A few days before his demise, the Prophet had apprised 
his comnanions of this dancer thus . 

a ^ ' 

“I have no apprehension from your poverty and 
indigence, what I fear is that the world might shower 
down its affluence and luxuries as it did on the people 
before you, and you might begin contending amongst you, 
thereby exposing yourself to the danger of being annihila¬ 
ted like the nations preceding you M| 

Endeavours to Combat the Evil s 

The danger to which the Holy Prophet had alluded was soon 
to manifest itself but its tide was stemmed by a few indefatigable 
crusaders of unflinching faith and ardent zeal. Endowed with 
religious devotion and enthusiasm, these pioneers and standard 
bearers saved millions in the Ummah through their sermons and 
exhortations, lectures and discourses, disciplines and teachings 
from being swept away by the flood of coarse materialism, they 
maintained the continuity of religious and spiritual traditions, 
teachings and precepts, which was assuredly much more important 
than the continued existence of political ascendancy Those who 
spearheaded the movement to fill m the gap at this crucial 

1 Safiik Muslim, Vol II (KitabwZvh&h P 401* 
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moment in the life of the Unimak and thus saved the world of 
Mam from acquiescing in an utterly agnostic, characterless and 
spiritually enfeebled existence, were, Sa c eed ibn Jubair, 
Mu hammad ibn Slreen, Sha c bi and, the precursor of all, Hasan 
al Basn. Born in 21 a.h. his father YasSr, was an emancipated 
slave of Zaid ibn ThSbit, a celebrated companion of the Prophet, 
and he was himself brought up in the house of Umm-ul-Mominln, 
Umm-i-Salmah 

Capabilities of Hasan al-Basri s 

Hasan al-Basn had been gifted with ennobling virtues and 
brilliant capabilities essential to make his exhortation for revival 
and renovation of Islam effective in his times He was distin¬ 
guished for a disposition, amicable and considerate, winsome and 
enchanting, on the one hand, as also for his erudite and profound 
learning tempered with prudence and wisdom, on the other. In 
his knowledge of the Qur^n and the Traditions he excelled all 
the doctors of his time. He has had the opportunity of being an 
associate of the companions of the Holy Prophet. It seems that 
he was also a keen observer of the contemporary events and the 
transformation Islamic society was undergoing; for, he was fully 
aware of the ills, deficiencies and malpractices that had crept 
in among the different sections of the society, and the measures 
necessary to eradicate them. He was also an equally celebrated 
orator inspired by deep ethical feeling. He held his audience 
spellbound. Whenever he discoursed on Hereafter or depicted 
the bygone age of the companions of the Prophet, everyone was 
seen brimming with tears HajjSj ibn Yusuf is rightly renowned 
for his eloquence but Hasan al-Basn was considered to be an 
equally good elocutionist. AbU c Amr ibn al^AlS’, the famous 
grammarian and lexicographer says that he had not seen orators 
of greator eloquence than Hasan al-Basn and Hajjaj ibn YQsuf 
but Hasan was more elegant speaker than HajjSj 1 Of his ency¬ 
clopaedic knowledge Rabf* ibn Anas says that he has had the 


1 AUBusianu Vol VII, p 44 
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privilege of being closely associated Math Hasan al-Ba&n for ten 
years and almost everyday he found something new not heard of 
earlier in the discourses of Hasan 1 2 Describing the scholarly 
attainments of Hasan al-Basn, AbG Hayy£n at-Tauhidl quotes 
Thabit ibn Qurrah 

“In his learning and piety, forbearance and temp¬ 
erance, candour and largc-heartedness, sagacity and 
prudence he resembled a bright star He was always 
surrounded by students seeking instruction in different 
branches of learning. He would be teaching Hadith (Tra¬ 
ditions of the Prophet) to one, Tafilr (explanation or com- 
mentary on Qur^gn) to another, Fiqah (laws and theolo¬ 
gical rules) to a third, expounding a legal opinion to 
someone else and imparting instruction m the principles of 
jurisprudence to yet another while continuing his sermons 
m the meantime for those who came to him for the purpose 
His knowledge covered an expanse as vast as an ocean, or, 
he ms like a dazzling lustre illuminating every soul 
around him. What is more, his heroic effoits to enjoin 
the nght and to forbid the wrong, his undaunted champion¬ 
ship of the nghteous path before the elite, rulers and 
administrators could pever be forgotten 9,2 
The reason why Hasan’s words carried weight with his 
audience was that he was not simply a preacher or an accom¬ 
plished orator but that he also possessed a sublimated soul. 
Whatever he said was heart-stirring because it came from the 
depth of his heart, his speeches had a magnetism which no 
other scholar or mentor of Kufa and Basra could emulate 
Another distinguishing feature of his sermons was their affinity 
to the prophetic homilies 

Al-Ghazah has written in Ihya* c Ulum td-Dln that there is 
a consensus of opinion that the teachings of Hasan bore a close 
resemblance with prophetic discourses as did his own conduct 


1 Al-Bttstant, Vol VII, p 44 

2 Ibid 9 p 5 
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with that of the companions of the Prophet—a quality which was 
lacked by other guides and missionaries . 1 

The enthusiastic devotion people paid to Hasan al-Basri and 
the irresistible attraction they felt towards him were the hall mark 
of his charming personality He was rightly considered as one of 
the few top-most guides of the Uttwioh. Thabit ibn Qurrah, a 
non-Muslim philosopher of the third century (a. h.), was of 
opinion that of the few eminent personages produced by Islam 
yho could rightly be envied by the followers of other faiths, one 
was 'Hasan al-Basri. He adds that Mecca had always been a 
centre of Islamic piety and learning where accomplished scholars 
in every branch of learning converged from all parts of the world 
but even Meccans were dumbfounded by his scholarly attain¬ 
ments as they had never seen a man of his calibre 2 

Sermons of Hasan al-Basri t 

The discourses delivered by Hasan are reminiscent of the 
simplicity and moral grit of the Prophet 5 s companions* Speaking 
of the transitory nature of the world and human life, these 
sermons stress the significance of the Hereafter and final retribu¬ 
tion, develop the meanings of faith and righteousness, inculcate 
awe and reverence of God and denigrate self-indulgence and 
licentiousness. In an age of crass materialism, when the rank 
and file and many of the elite too had taken to the gratification 
of bodily and sensual desires a haranguing on these very 
subjects was required Hasan has had the opportunity of bring 
an associate of the Prophet’s companions and, therefore, when he 
compares the moral degradation of the later TJmmayyad period 
with the simplicity and unflinching faith, moral and spiritual 
excellence of the earlier times, his description becomes graphic 
and forceful, sparkling with the fire of his own heart-frit 
sorrow at the degeneration of the Vmmeh; he castigates, 
chastises and lashes out at the revolting change. At the same 

1 lhya\ Vol I, p .68 

2 Al-Bustam t Vol VII, p 44. 
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time, the consummate diction, incomparable eloquence and 
unique lucidity of style secured lor his sermons a distinguished 
place in the Arabic literature of the time Comparing the moral 
condition of his n times with that of the Prophet’s companions 
and delineating the Islamic ethics, he observes 

“Alas, people have gone to rack and rum through 
their own fond hopes and daydreams , they talk but d o not 
act; knowledge is there but without endurance , faith they 
have, but no conviction , men arc here, but without 
brains; a crowd here is, but not a single soul agreeable to 
one’s heart; people come here simply to go away; they 
acknowledge the truth, then deny it and make things 
lawful and unlawful at their swectwill Is your religion a 
sensual delight ? If you are asked ‘Do you have faith in 
the Day of Judgment?’ You say : ‘Yes ’ ‘But, No, it is 
not so’ I swear by the Lord of the Day of Requital that 
your answer is wrong Its’ only beseeming for the faithful 
that he should be sound of faith and a man of conviction 
His knowledge entails forbearance as moderation is an 
adornment for the learned He is wise but soft-hearted, 
well-dressed and restrained m order to conceal hit indi¬ 
gence , never prodigal even if a man of substance , charit¬ 
able and compassionate to the destitute , large-hearted and 
generous m giving to the kinsfolk their due , strenuous and 
unflinching m providing justice to others; ncvci crosses 
the prescribed limits m favouring his near and dear ones 
nor does he find fault or cull out the errors of those whom 
he dislikes A Muslim is indifferent to revihngs and 
tauntmgs, frolics and sports, decrials and backbitings He 
never runs after what is not his nght nor denies what he 
owes to others, never debases himself in seeking an apology 
nor takes delight m the misfortune or misdeed of others ” 
“Humble and submissive, devoted and enchanted, as a 
faithful is in his prayers, he is a messenger of cheer , his 
endurance is owing to the awe of God ; his silence is for 
meditation and reflection; he pays attention for edification 
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and instruction; he seeks company of the learned For 
acquiring knowledge; keeps mum to avoid transgression; 
and if he speaks, he speaks to spread the virture. A Muslim 
is pleased when he acts 'virtuously; entreats forgiveness 
from the Lord when he goes astray, complains when he is 
aggrieved only to make up for the loss sustained; is patient 
and prudent when an illiterate joins issue with him; proves 
enduring when ill-treated, he is never unjust and never 
seeks succour or protection from anyone save God 
Almighty. 

“Dignified in the company of their friends, praising 
God when they were left alone, content with the lawful 
gams, grateful when easy of means, resigned when in 
distress, remembering God Almighty among the indolent 
and craving the grace of God when among the pious . such 
were the companions of the Prophet, their associates and 
friends No matter what station they occupied in life, they 
were held in high esteem by their compatriots and, when 
they died, their spirit took flight to the blessed Companion- 
ship on High, as the most celebrated souls. O’ Muslims, 
these were your righteous ancestors, but when you deviated 
from the right path, God Almighty too withheld his 
blessings from you. Lo 11 Allah changetk not the condition of 
a folk until they ( first ) change that which is in their hearts , and 
if Allah rnlleth misfortune for a folk there is none that can repel it, 
nor haye they a defender beside Hint? 

On another occasion commenting on those verses of Surah 
al-Furqni? which describe the characteristics of the faithful, he 
says of the companions of the Holy Prophet; 

^When the first Musbms heard this call from their 
Lord, they immediately affirmed it from the depth of their 
responsive heart They surrendered themselves implicitly 


1 Ax-feed, 11 

2 AVEasri, pp 66-70 

3. Twenty-fifth Surah of the Qpr’Sn. 
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to file Most High; their hearts and eyes* nay, their whole 
existence, lived under a constant consciousness of the 


omnipotent pow er of God Almighty. By God, when 1 saw 


t 5 


inem, x coiua discern mom tneir 


tnat tne 




realities taught by revelation were not beyond the ken of 
their perception—as if they had perceived these realities 
through their senses They never indulged in futile dis¬ 
cussions or vain quibblings. They had received a message 
from the Lord and accepted it. 

“Allah has Himself depicted their character in the 
Qnr 3 an thus: The (Jhrihfiil) slaves of the Beneficent are they 
who welt upon the earth modestly 1 „.. The word used here for 
the faithful is symbolic, according to the Arab lexico¬ 
graphers, of their humility yet Full of dignity. Thereafter 
the Lord says : And when the ignorant address thm 9 they say : 
Peered It means that they are disciplined and patient and 
thex* never answer the arrogant and foolish in the same 
coin. If anyone joins an issue with them, they do not lose 
tneir temper or patience. They spend their days in acquit* 
mg knowledge from the learned. As for their nights, God 
has Himself spoken highly of what they do after the night¬ 
fall : And who spend the night before thnr Lord a prostrate and 
standing* Verily, these bondsmen of Allah used to pass 
the whole night in prayers ; they stood, tears flowing from 
their eyes, and then fell prostrate before the Lord, trembling 
with His awe. There was something, afterall, which kept 
them in vigils throughout the nights and made them yield 
to an implicit submission. The Almighty says that these 
are persons who sav: Our Lord! Avert from iis the doom of 
hell ; Id . 7 the doom thereof is engmshp The word signifying 
the torment cf Hell in this verse is taken by lexicographers 
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to mean, a chastisement or doom which never comes to «i 
close i. e., it is an affliction which shall never end. I swear 
by Allah save Whom there is no other Lord, that the com* 
panions of the Prophet were really faithful; they acted on 
what they professed but, alas, you are after your fond hopes. 
Friends, do not lean upon your airy hopes, for God has 
never bestowed anything whether of this world or the 
Hereafter, upon anyone simply because he had longed 
for it.” 1 

Thereafter he said (as he often used to remark after his dis¬ 
courses) that although his sermons lacked nothing, they were of 
little utility for the people who had lost the warmth of their hearts. 

Fearlessness % 

Hasan al-Basri was as much distinguished for his moral 
courage and unfaltered pursuit of justice as he was m the domain 
of erudition and oration He opposed the then Caliph, Yazld 
ibn c Abdul Malik, 3 m his presence when once someone asked 
Hasan to express his opinion about the two insurrectionists, Yazld 
ibn al-Muhallab and Ibn al-Ash c ath. Al-Hasan replied: “Don’t 
be a party to the either faction”. A Syrian, springing upon his 
feet, repeated the question “And not even to Amlrul-MomirilriP 9 
Hasan replied angrily;” Yes, not even to Amlr-ul-Momiriin* 9 
The intolerable and ferocious cruelty of Hajj&j ibn Yosuf* is 


1. Al-Marwazi, p 12 

2 He succeded c Umar dm 'Abdul 1 Aziz and ruled from die middle of 720 to 
January, 724 A Sr. 

S. TefySl, Vol. VII, pp. 118-119. 

4 HajjSj, at one time governor of Hijaz, was 'Abdul Maliks Viceroy over 
Iraq, Sijutan, Kerman and Khurasan Bring one or the most ardent 
supporters of the Ummayyads, he did everything to strengthen their 
CSaliphate His cruelty gave rise to several furious revolts During his 
long rule over Iraq, he put to death nearly 1,50,000 men, many on false 
charges, and some of them were the best of Arab race At the tune of his 
death, 50,009 people were found rotting in his prisons. 
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proverbial but Hasan did not bold his tongue from expressing 
what be considered to be right and just even during the rule of 
HajjSj, 

Hypocrites: 

The lightning success of the Muslim arms and the complete 
political domination of the Ommayyads over an extensive area 
had given rise to a class which had embraced Islam for the sake 
of material gains but had not been able to translate the ethics 
and precepts of Islam in its everyday life These people had 
still to go a long way to enter in Islam completely as the Qur’an 
demands of every Muslim The younger generation of the 
Muslims, too, lacked education and training, who had inherited 
many customs and usages of the pagan past They had accepted 
Islam but not surrendered themselves implicitly to the guidance 
of the revelation is their daily affairs, modes of living, deeds and 
morals. Quite a large portion of the Muslim society, particularly 
its elite and the ruling circles had gradually adopted the ways of 
Jakilifak and, since they held the keys to political domination, 
riches and position of influence, they were emulated by the rabble 
of Basrah Self-indulgence, vanity, jealousy and lust for wealth 
and power were thus last capturing the soul of the people 

Some historians are of the opinion that JfifSg (hypocrisy) 
was a passing nuisance which had arisen owing to peculiar condi¬ 
tions obtaining at Madina during the time of the Prophet. They 
think, that the mischief came to an end with the domination of 
lyfam over paganism as overriding ascendancy of the former 
left no room for any further struggle between the two* We find 
many a historian anH commentator of the Qur’Sn subscribing to 
the view that after a rime there was no need for anyone to join 
Irian ostensibly but remain secretly disaffected, as the conditions 
had completely changed and people could openly make a choice 

between Islam and heathenism. 

Those who hold this view, how ever, overlook the fact that 
xnsiiKerity is a human failing, as common and old as any other 
moral affection. It is not at all necessary that there should be 
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two contending forces of Islsun and un-Islam. to produce Hypo¬ 
crites who might follow the former whilst secretly opposing it. 
During a period of Islamic predominance too, there is very often 
a section which is not able to follow its tenets whole-heartedly j it 
dauns to profess Islam but m the recesses of its mind and heart it 
has a lurking doubt whether Islam is really the sole repository or 
truth. Such persons do not possess enough moral courage to 
forsake Islam publicly, or, perhaps, the benefits they derive from 
the Muslim society or State do not allow them to renounce the 
religion in which they do not have an unflinching faith. These 
persons thus remain throughout their life, distracted and 
irresolute Expediency is the norm of such persons; in moral 
behaviour, selfishness, double-dealing, self-adornment, forgetfulness 
of the Hereafter, timidity before might and authority and eager* 
ness to exploit the poor and the weak, they are lingering remnants 
of the hypocrites of earlier days referred to m the QuiPan. 

Indication of Hypocrites : 


It is an achievement as well as a proof of Hasan al-Basri’s 
insight that he could not only apprehend that hypocrisy still 
existed m the Muslim society but that it commanded considerable 
influence in the public life, especially amongst the ruling elite. 1 


1 Among the religious scholars of the later period, Shah Wall Ullah too subs* 
cnbed to the view that hypocrisy u found m every age and that the exis¬ 
tence of hypocrites is not a phenomenon peculiar to any particular or 
place He believed hypocrisy to be of two types: hypocrisy in belief 
hypocrisy in behaviour and morals The former is now not discernible or 
difficult to indicate owing termination oT the revelation after the final 
disseminator but the hypocrisy of behaviour and morals has been rampant 
ever since Speaking of his own times he says in alrFmurtd~Kabir 
c *Seek the company of the grandees and their associates if you want to see 
what hypocrites are like You will see that they prefer their own likings 
over the edicts of the lawgiver In truth and reality, there is no difference 
between these persons and the fellows who personally heard the Prophet, 
>et practised hypocrisy All such persons act against the dictates of the 
law-giver after ha\ mg ascertained the same, so on and so forth Rationa¬ 
lists too, who harbour many doubts in their hearts but Target the 
Hereafter, belong to the same category" (al-Fauz-ul-Kablr, 
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Someone asked Hasan if hypocrites were still to be found 
amongst the Muslims of those days His reply was 

"If hypocrites desert the streets of Basra, you will find 
it hard to live in the city 191 

Hasan al-Basn meant that the majority consisted of those 
people who paid only a lip-service to Islam without allowing its 
precepts to take roots in the bottom of their hearts or translating 
its teachings into their moral behaviour. On another occasion 
he remarked * 

** Holiness be to God * What hypocrites and sclf’scekmg 
persons have come to have an upper hand m this 
Ummah" * 

Hasan al"Basn*s estimation of the then self-ccntcrcd rulers 
who were least interested m Islam and the Muslims was perfectly 
correct 

In his correct diagnosis of the canker eating into the body* 
politic of the Ummak lay the cogency of Hasan aI*Basri's sermons 
and the call for reformation There were several outstanding 
pedagogues among his contemporaries but none could arouse the 
enthusiastic devotion of the people like Hasan His scathing 
criticism and denunciation of the degenerated state of society in 
fact shed light on the spirit and content of hypocrisy thut had 
captured the soul of a large section of the populace Hypocncy 
was a malady fast taking roots in the Muslim society, Hasan 
elucidated the character, morals and behaviour of the hvpocntes 
who could be seen m every walk of life—m administration, armed 
forces, business and trade For the prevalent vices were the lust 
for wealth and power and an utter disregard foi final Retribution, 
Hasan gave himself up to the condemnation of these very evils 
and made people think of the eternal life after death With his 
gift of eloquence he vividly depicted the unseen realities which 
every hypocrite, indolent and prodigal wanted to be buried m 
oblivion 


1 FarjSbi, p 68 

3 Ibid , p 57 
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For the call; preachings and sermons of Hasan challenged} 
indicted denounced the aims and objects, designs and ambi- 
dons, longings and fancies of the age, it became difficult for the 
then society to ignore or remain indifferent to Ids haranguing* 
Innumerable people returned a changed man after hearing the 
sermons of Hasan and offered earnest repentance for the life of 
Ucentioussaes and self-indulgence they had led previoudy ; they 
made solemn affirmation of loyalty and obedience to God for the 
rest of their lives Hasan would urge his listeners to imbibe 
a true content of the faith and prescribe measures for the 
eradication of their vices He spent full sixty years in religious 
preaching and moral uplift of the people* It is difficult, for 
obvious reasons, to estimate the number of persons who were 
reformed and spiritually redeemed during this period. c Awwlm 
ifan Haushab says that Hasan performed the same task for sixty 
years which prophets used to do among the earlier peoples. 1 

Death of Hasan al-Basri: 

The immaculate sincerely, outstanding piety and the moral 
and spiritual excellence of Hasan al-Basri had earned the affection 
of everyone in Basra* 'When he died in 110 a. h., the entire 
population of Basra 1 attended bis funeral which took place on 
Friday, so that for the first time in the history of Basra the 

principal xnosque of the city remained empty at the hour of the 
afternoon (Air) prayer. 3 

After the demise of Hasan, his disciples and spiritual proteges 
continued to disseminate the message of Hasan uninterrupted; 
they invited people back to religion, to the unflinching submission 
to the Almighty and cognition of the final recompense on the Day 
of Requital After twenty-two years of Hasan's death ended the 


1 Al-Bustam, Vol VII, p 44. 

t After Damascus, the capital of the Ummayyads, Basra was {hen the second 
largest city of the Islamic empire 

3. Urn KhalhkSn, Vol I, p 855. 
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rule of the mighty Ummayyads, giving place to the Caliphate of 
c Abb5sids who shifted the seat of the empire from Damascus to 
Baghdad. 


Revolts Against Tyranny s 


Along with the efforts directed towards propagation of the 
Faith and moral and spiritual renovation, attempts were also 
made, time and again, to re-organise the Caliphate in accordance 
with the political law of Islam and thus terminate the monopoly 


Of polltlCal 
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by the c Abb3sids The Caliphate had unfortunately been organised 
by that time around such racial and tribal loyalties that no call 
to overthrow the established order could he effective unless it 

could also lay a claim to the noble lineage and was also hacked 

Wo therefore, that mnst «r 


by tribal fidelity, 
who raised the banner of revolt against the Ummayyads and the 
c AbbSrids belonged to Ahl-ul-bait —people of the House of Muham¬ 
mad—who could fire the much needed enthusiam for over¬ 
throwing the hated administration. Since they represented the 
religious urge for reform and renovation and enj oyed the 
sympathy and support of the religious-minded people^ they stood 
a fair chance to succeed in their enterprise. 

After the massacre of Karbala 1 a number of descendants of 
the Prophet tried to bring about a revolution Husain’s grandson, 
Zaid ibn c AIi, attempted a rising against HishSm ibn c Abdul Malik 
which failed and Zaid was killed in 122 a. b. ImSmAbO Hanlfa, 




zounuer oi me naiume scuooi oi jurisprudence, apOlOgiSbu 


Zaid ibn c Ali for not being able to join in his expedition but contri¬ 
buted ten thousand dirhams for the army of Zaid 2 Thereafter 


1. Husain, the grandson of Prophet Muhammad and son of Cdiph c Ah, was 
massacred along with his followers on October 10, 680 A D. at Karbaia 
b) an Uxnmayyad detachment for not the oath of fealty to Yazid 
3m Mu^awxyah The butcher) caused a thrill of honor in the utarla oi 

plain 

2. Al-Kurdn, Vol I p 55 
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another descendant of Hasan, Muhammad Zun-Nafs-az- 
Zakiyah (b. 'Abdullah al-Mahz b al-Hasan al-Muthanna b. Hasan 
b. € Ali) raised the banner of revolt in Madina while his brother 
IbrShlm ibn Abdullah rose against Mansfir in Basra* ImSm 
AbB Hanlfa and Imam MSlik, 1 2 both {blinders of the schools of 
canon law, pronounced fatwEs in favour of the validity of 
Xbr£hhn*s claim to the caliphate and the former even extended 
financial assistance to him ImSm AbU Hanlfa even dissuaded 
Hasan ibn Qahtaba, a general of Mansfir, from fighting against 
Ibrahim * These efforts were, however, also doomed to failure 
and Muhammad met with a heroic death at Madina on the 
15th of Ramadkan 145 a h while Ibrahim was killed during the 
same year at Kufa on the 24th of Jfyl~ka c nda. All these efforts 
turned out to be a dead failure owing to the armed strength and 
well established rule of the Uxnmayyads and the c AbbSsids, yet, 
they set an example for the later generations to rise in revolt 
against tyranny and injustice. Despite their failures, the strenuous 
and uninterrupted efforts made by these heroes of Islam who, 
instead of submitting to the inducements of wealth and power, 
preferred to shed the last drop of their blood for the cause of 
Justice and righteousness, have handed on a torch to the posterity 
that will ever keep its glowing spirit bright* 

Of the belteoer* are men who are true to that which they cove* 
nenied with Allah 

(al-Ahznb • 23) 


1 Imfim MShk advised the people of Madina to help Ibrahim even if they 
had taken the oath of fealty to Manser. (Al-Kamil, Vo! V, p 214). 

2 Some historians are of the opunon that the action taken by MansUr against 

AbU Hantfa uas not owning to the letter’s refusal to accept the post of 
1 w»«k ** bUt because of h “ taking sides with IbrShfm (AbU Hanlfa „ 



CHAPTER III 


\ 

THE TRADITION!STS AND JURISTS 

OF ISLAM 


The c Abbasids z 


The c Abbasids were successors of the Ummayyads, not m 
political powei alone, but also hi the "thunvorldly” attitude of 
life, hereditary and autocratic system of government, misuse of 
public funds for pcisonal ends and rejoicing in the rounds of 
pleasure and dissipation If there was any difference between the 
two, it lay in the Aiabian monopoly of high offices of the State 
under the fbrmei whilst under the later non-Arabs came to have 
an upper hand m the administration The vices peculiar to the 
Arabs undet the Ummayyads had thus given place to the failings 
of the other nations The writ of the c Abbasid rule ran over 
such an extensive ax ca that once HarGn al-Rashld remarked when 
he saw a cloud 


“ Whereinsoever thou may ram, but a poition ofthe t 
produce of thy shower will come back to me” 

The annual income of the c Abbasid Caliphate, as estimated 
by Ibn Khaldun, was more than 7,500 ktnlars (7,01,50,000 dinars 
or 31,50,00,000 lupeos) during the reign of Haifin al-Rashld and 
H had incx eased manifold by the time ofMamOn The wealth 
and pi osperxty of the empne caused an influx into the capital} 
fi om the most distant parts, of the servile classes like musicians 
and singers, poets and jesters, in pursuit of their vocation oi 
providing reel cation to the soveteign, princes and grandees as 
did all sous of raanufaclut cs and artistic cieations to please the 


mon of taste * Annalists have orcservcd an account of the 
marriage ol Mamfm which illustrates the wealth and opulence, 


I Vol 111, p OlamlVoI V, 115 
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pomp and pageantry, fascination and pleasure, surrounding the 
c AbbSsid sovereigns: 

« MaznUn along with his family, courtiers, nobles, 
army and civil chiefs, personal attendants, bodyguards and 
the entue army remained as a guest ofhis Prime Minister, 
Hasan ibn Sahl, to whose daughter he was betrothed 
Hasan entertained the whole company for seventeen days 
on such a lavish and gorgeous scale that even the meanest 
of the king 1 ! party lived like an aristocrat during the period 
Upon the members of the King’s household and chief 
officers of the State were showered balls of musk and 
ambergns, each of which was wrapped in a paper on which 
was inscribed the name of an estate, or a slave, or a team 
of horses, or robes of honour, or some other gift, the 
recipient then took it to the treasurer who delivered to him 
the property which had fallen to his lot A carpet of 
surpassing beauty, made of gold thread and inlaid with 
pearls and rubies was unrolled for Mamun. As soon as* he 
was seated on it, precious pearls of unique size and splen¬ 
dour were again showered on his feet which presented a 
fascinating scene on the resplendent carpet”, 1 

Some Preachers of Baghdad s 

Amidst this life of dissipation and gay abandon there were a 
few inspired souls who, having detached themselves from all 
fascinations and unmoral demeanours of the then society, had 
given themselves up to the propagation of the faith, self-purifica- 
lion, education and edification of the religious sciences The life¬ 
long °hfect of these mentors was to protect and fortify the spiritual 
content of the conununity s faith, to forge a link between the 
Creator and the created and to expound and elucidate the 
teachings of the Qur 3 2n and the Sunnck. They upheld steadfastly 
the traditions of detachment, fearlessness and undaunted cham¬ 
pionship of the truth, for, the powers that be could neithm 

t *K-Afnrwr, pp 155-57 also see Ibn KhaUiUn Vol I pp 258-5*1 
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purchase them nor force them to give up the task they had taken 
upon themselves. Their seminaries were indeed heavens of 
shelter and safety m a tumultuous ocean of blasphemous materia¬ 
lism , domains of peace and tranquility were these, no less 
extensive or effective than the temporal kingdoms of the day If 
the kings and sovereigns had control over the body and flesh of 
their subjects, the writ of these mentors put the souls of the people 
into their hands There are not a few instances when these men 
of God were able to hold their own against the most powerful 
emperors. Cahph Hardn a 1-Rash Id was once on an official visit 
to Raqqa when the celebrated traditiomst c AbduIlah ibn Mubarak 
happened to go there The entire population of the city came 
out to receive him and no body remained to attend the Jong 
The multitude was so great that a large number of persons lost 
their shoes in the throng A maid servant of the Caliph who 
happened to watch the procession from the balcony, enquired 
who the celebrity was 7 When she was told that he was a 
religious doctor, c Abdullah ibn Mubarak, from Khurasan, she 
remarked "Verily, kingship is his and not of HarOn who dares 
not go anywhere without guards and orderlies 1 2 3 ” 

Baghdad of the € Abbffsid period manifested both the cross¬ 
currents , if on the one hand people of every calling and trade, 
desirous of fortunes and riches, amusement and gratification, had 
gathered in the city, there was also, on the other, a great influx 
of religious teachers and the taught from all over the world 
Baghdad had become such a great centre of the saints and the 
learned that the monographs and annals of the period give an 
impression as if none save the divines and pious souls lived in 
Baghdad and its environs resounded with the recollection and 
praise of Allah This atmosphere of piety and catholicity was due 
mainly to Sufyan Thauri*, Fudhayl ibn c AySdh s , Junaid 


1 Ibn Khallikan, Vol II, p 238 

2 d, 161/778 

3 d. 187/803 
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Baghdadi^ MfiSrtif Karkhi 2 , and Bishr Hafi* who had dedicated - 
themselves to the propagation of the faith The moral rectitude 
and integrity of these masters, their kind-heartedness and sincerity, 
detachment and contentment, benevolence and readiness to make 
sacrifice for others had endeared them to all, Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. They upheld and gave a practical demonstration 
of the Islamic morality with the result that countless Jews, 
Christians, Magians and Sabians who came into their contact 
embraced Islam 4 


The Two Urgent Problems: 

It was imperative, truly at this juncture of Islamic history, to 
formulate and strengthen the norms of communal, social and 
political behaviour of the Urnmah, m the same way as its moral and 
spiritual heritage had been protected and nourished m the past so 
as to ensure that Islam would ever continue to be the guiding 
light for coming generations. By that time the Muslim empire 
had become the most powerful and extensive kingdom of the day 
extending over almost the whole of Asia and parts of Africa and 
Spam in Europe New exigencies were arising as Muslims came 
into contact with the peoples in different lands; problems relating 
to business and cultivation, poll-tax and land revenue, customs 
and rites of their vassals and liegemen were awaiting to be solved 
in accordance with the Ska^ah and its jurisprudence. It was 
simply not possible to set aside or defer anyone of these questions 
since the Islamic State stood urgently in need of a detailed and 
satisfactory answer to each of these issues, else it would have 
adopted Roman or Byzantine laws, codes and regulations for the 
conduct of its administrative business. Any complacency on the 
part of the then feme would have produced the same confusion 
and waywardness as can be witnessed today under the so-called 

1 d 297/910 

2 d 200/815 

3 d. 227/841. 

4 For details see Ihn Khalkkffn: Vol I, pp 247-51 pp 323-24, Vot II t 
pp. 127-28 ; Vol. Ill, pp 215-17 and Vol IV, pp 319-20. 
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present-day Islamic States The result might have been even 
more disastrous since the diffidence or negligence on the part of 
exegetists and traditlonists at that crucial stage would have 
deprived the Ummak of its reason d’etre for thousands of years if 
not for all times to come. As a poet has said 

“A moment’s negligence makes the way a hundred 
years longer ” 

One of the two important problems requiring immediate 
attention was the collection and compilation of the Traditions of 
the Holy Prophet which had by then been taken down or com¬ 
mitted to memory by a large number of traditlonists spread all 
over the Islamic realm 1 The Tradition or the Sunnak was a 
major source of legislation as the details of the law were only 
hinted at or sometimes not e*plicity mentioned m the Qui’an, 
and thus these constituted the only means of regulating the rules 
of conduct and safeguarding the Islamic character of the Muslim 
sociely In fapt, the Sunnak comprises a minute record of twenty- 
three years of the Prophet’s apostleship, transmitted by his com¬ 
panions, relatives and fnends—the eye-and ear-witnesses. It is 
also a distinction not enjoyed by any other prophet ~ Apart from 
its educational and doctrinal value, the Sunnak is a reservoir of 
guidance for moral rectitude and spiritual uplift, of reverence 

1 The collection and compilation of the Tradition had actually been taken 
up by the successors of the companions of Holy Prophet The active 
interest taken by c Umar ibn c Abdul c AzTz has already been referred to m 
these pages In the second century A H there existed numerous compi¬ 
lations of which those of Ibn ShahSb Zuhri (d 124 A H), Ibn Juraih 
Makki (d 150 A H ), Ibn Is’haq (d 151 AH), Sa<eed Ibn Abl cArtlba 
M&dm (d 156 AH), Mu c mar Yamam (d 153 A H) and Rab*Tdm 
Sabih (d, 160 A H ) were more celebrated It was then necessary to subject 
to most minute scrutiny, classify and mterpiet the Traditions in accordance 
with the carefully determined norms of ciiticum 
„ 2 In so fiur as the Prophet enjoyed Divine guidance to give authoritats'wf 
declarations on questions, moral, social or doctrinal, his Traditions really 
constitute a record of inspired sayings, and consequently occupy a totally 
different position to what is commonly understood by tradiuons in the 

Christian Church " 
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and awe of God, of infusing people with a dynamic energy to 
fight the evil; and, it shall ever be producing standard-bearers 
who will fill the people with the true content of faith, enthusiasm 
and self-confidence, bring the people back to the fountainhead of 
Divine guidance and enable them to erase the accretions, devia¬ 
tions and innovations to their beliefs and practices 

The other need of the hour was to collect, systematise and 
make analogical deductions m consonance with the teachings of 
the Qur^Sn and the Sunnah, to answer all possible questions of a 
sacred or secular natuie The QroPan and the Sunnah provide, un¬ 
doubtedly, guiding pi inciples which can be applied to every stage of 
social and intellectual development of human beings, but, life bemg 
ever on the move, change is indispensable for human progress 
And this is why Ijtihnd or analogical deduction of legal opinions 
under the inspiration of the Qur^Sn and the Sannak had become 
unavoidable to meet the new sttuat ions and necessities of the then 
expanding Islamic community 

Compilation of Hadith (Traditions): 

A mention must here be made of the Divine arrangements 

made for safeguarding the Traditions for God Almighty had 

selected for it a nation reputed for its memory, veracity and 

fidelity, whatever the companions of the Piophet saw or heard from 

him, they preserved the same with utmost care and transmitted 

it to the succeeding generations The memory of the prophets 

born amongst other peoples was preserved by the latter through 

sculpture and portraits but the companions of the Prophet of 

Islam* for whom representation m pictures and engravings had 

been prohibited, ha\ e left such a vivid and lively description of 

the appearance and deportment of the Prophet which not only 

dispenses \\ ith the need of pictunsation but is also free from all 
its vices 

Assiduity of the Traditionists : 

Again, God Almighty provided Islam with hundreds 
of earnest scholars, peerless m prodigious memory and 
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intelligence, industry and enthusiasm, erudition and scholarly 
attainments, for the cultivation and development of the science of 
Tradition A large number of these, belonging to the non-Arab 
stock and coming from distant lands, set off on extensive travels 
all over the Islamic world m quest of the Traditions Indifferent 
to everything else, they devoted themselves to attending the 
lectures of the great doctors of theology and planning thejr work 
for collecting the Prophet’s sayings and traditions about his acts 
and doings No other science, nor yet a people can claim to 
have had savants as devoted and zealous, and, at the same time, 
as meticulous and trustworthy as weie the traditionists They 
moved heaven and earth to hunt for the Traditions from every 
corner of the Islamic world al-BufchSn set off on his errand at 


ihe age of 13 and went all the way from Bukhara to Egypt, Abu 
Hatim R£zl says that he traversed 3000 farsankk (9000 miles) 
on fool and thereafter left counting the mileage; Ibn Haivan of 
Andalusia (Spam) attended lectures of the doctors of Tradition 
at Andalusia, Iraq, Hijaz and Yaman wading through the whole 
of North Africa from Tanja to Suez and then across the Red Sea 
to Yaman A large numbei of traditionists have left accounts of 


their travels covering Asia, Africa and Europe (Spam). 1 As a 


Cl «f 11930 M/lf 
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Andalusia m Europe to Khurasan m Central Asia for the sake of 
acquiring knowledge from the reputed doctors of theology m 
different cities 


Dictionary of Biography: 

These savants did not simply collect and compile the Tradi¬ 
tions but they also made researches in regard to the narrators of 
the Traditions,, their mteguty, truthfulness, moral and spiritual 
excellence In this t\ ay an account of the lives of all those trans¬ 
mitters of the sayings or doings of the Prophet, who had had the 
promise of "an exalted fame’ 4 by the Loi d, came to light AH 
th A se hundreds of thousands narrators became known to the 


1 Ulma-t-Sntaf, pp 20/22 
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posterity since they had handed dow n a Tradition or pai t thereof, 
thereby bringing into existence another science known as AsmcPur- 
nfll This bianch of knowledge is a living monument of the 
deep erudition and scholaiiy attainment, bent lot research and 
the sense of responsibility, intellectual acumen and lofty idealism 
of the people inventing it In truth and iea\ity, the Ummah can 
nghtly feel proud of then achievement In his introduction to 
Hafiz Ibn Ha jar’s al-IsUbali'fl-TanftZris-Sahitbak Di. A Sprenger 
has paid a glowing tribute to the savants of the Traditions * 

“The gloiy of the Uteratm o of the Mohammadans is its 
literary biography Thei e is no nation, nor has there been 
any which like them has dm mg twelve centuries recorded 
the life of every man of letters If the biographical 
records of the Musalmans weie collected, we should pro¬ 
bably have accounts of the lives of half a million of distin¬ 
guished persons, and it would be found that there is not a 
decenmum of their history, nor a place of impoitance 
which has not its representatives 

Trustworthiness of die Traditionists: 

The traditionists did not simply nan ate the biographical 
accounts of the transmitters of Traditions, they took every con¬ 
ceivable care to record absolutely authentic memoirs in regard to 
the chaiacter and disposition, integrity and prudence, knowledge 
and retentive memory of the narrators They gleaned all available 
information about the nairators gathered from their contempora- 
nes, without any partiality, fear or favour, no matter whether the 
narrator was a pious and illuminated soul or a ruler One of the 
annalists says 

‘ The matchless courage exhibited by the ti aditiomsis 
m subjecting the narrators of Traditions to an impartial 
and close scrutiny can justly claim a pride of place 
m the annals of Islamic peoples There were numer¬ 
ous caliphs and commanders noted for their despotism. 


l Sprenger: Vot l, p 1 
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among the narralois, but the Tiaditionists assigned them 
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icputcd Tiadmonist but Jus fathci was a iicasurcs undci 
the employ of the Slate Thu ethic whenever Wak c cc had 
an occasion to i elate a Tiadition handed down bv his father, 
lie accepted the same tr it was supported by anoihci reliable 
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w r as to tie found Such a conscientious and cautious lot 
were these Tiaditiomscs ”* 

Mas c udl was a Tradmomst He was paid a \isit m IM a u 
by anothci traduiontst, Ma'ftdh ibn Ma'Xdh, but as the formet 
took the help ofhis memoirs, Ma c «idh rejected his Traditions on 
the gz ouna of his w oak mcmoi v 7 Ma c «tdh was once offered 
ten thousand dtnars simply for remaining silent m regard to the 
reliability or otherwise of a witness He i efused the offer contemp¬ 
tuously saying that he could not suppiess an evidence 1 2 


Retentive Memory of the Traditionists: 

Most of the tiaditioni&ts wcic the elite of Iranian and Turko¬ 
man Mock a robust, vigorous and resolute people with a strong 
retentive mcmoi v in whom an ardent desue Tor acquiring know¬ 
ledge had been kindled by Islam Like any other human faculty 
which grows sttong or weak w uh its use or disuse, retentive memory 
too can be sliengthcncd piodigiously Memory is losing its lctcn- 
tivc powei these days ow mg to the easy access to printed material, 
and now-a-days many people w'ould find it difficult to believe the 
wonderful feats of strong retentive mcmoi y performed m the 
bygone days History bcais witness to many an instance of un¬ 
impeachable veracity of prodigious retentive memory which is, 
however, by no means beyond human experience or unintelligible 
The fact is that an aptitude for the subject of study combined 
with continued application and profound interest m it produces 


1 »T<_1 -L ir^l Wf «AA 

4 JLHI17ID, VO* A*,p 1911 

2 Ibid , Vol VI, p 211 
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such a proficiency as appeals to be prodigious or rather an 

intellectual marvel to the un- initiated 

When al-BukhSri 1 an ived at Baghdad, the dcclois* Ihctc thought 
of a novel device to test his memory They selected ten scholars 
who were assigned ten Tiaditions each and told to relate these to 
al-Bukh an after affixing the mtioductoiy portion ot one Tradition 
to the text of anoihei 2 Eat h of these persons nanated the Tiaditions 
as decided eaihei and asked al-Bukhirl to give his opinion 
about then authenticity Al-Bukh2rS*s i eply about every Tradi¬ 
tion nai rated before him wns that he had no knowledge of it 
Those who knew the teason got a cue while unawares smiled at 
him After cvet yonc had nat rated the Traditions appoi tinned to 
him* al-Bukh ai I addicssed the fiist enquire* and leheaiscd all the 
Traditions nanated liy him seriatim with the conect mtioductoiy 
portions and then adjunct texts Thereafter he tinned to each 
questioner and lecounted his Tiaditions one by one Evervone 
was dumbfounded at his wit and prodigious memory.* 

Popular Enthusiasm; 

The selfless devotion and caie with which the traditiomsts 
addicssed themselves to the stndy or the Prophet’s Sunnak, aroused a 
genera] awaieness and enthusiasm among the masses m legard to 

1 Aba'Abdullah Mnhuinuad lbn Lina 1 1 1 .d-BuMMiI (810-870) was boin at 

ISukhai a Wncn si til a youth he undettotik the pilgrimage and icmamcd 

f*n soim nine m Mecca attending the Icctutts ofgicat doctots of theology 

Then he set off on extensixe travels winch tlaioughout 16 years took him 

Mi os ci Islamic Asia Of a large number of Tiaditions lit had collected, 

hs finally selected 7 275 texts applying the most minute aciutiny Ha 

collection, which is duided mto 160 books is entitled nt-Jant* t al-Satiih 

(The Genuine Collection) and considi red as the first a nd most authors- 

tatuc of the SihSh Small (Six Genuine Books) Al-RukhSu died in a 

tillage near Samarkand when his Tomb is a uiurh visited place of 
pilgrimage 

2 Hie introductory^portion of a Tradition consists of the chair of narrators 
who saw or heard any saying attributed to tho Prophet, while the u\t 
comprises the quotation of the Prophet's words 

^ tfvtoA-fff-lfarf, p 487 
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this branch of religious science People flocked (o the Icriure of 
the traditxonfcts m thousands with an avid desire to benefit from 
these studs circles It is related by the annalists that despite the huge 
crouds attending the lectures oi the traditiomsts these meetings 
st ere more disciplined and txd\ than the courts of the so/ereigns 
It jsreported that the number of persons attending the lectures 
of Yazld ion HarQn in Baghdad exceeded sc\ cni\ thousand 
persons Caliph Mu c tasm b'lUTTh once deputed a trusted councilor 
to report the number of person*; attending the discourse of c Asim 
ibn c AfI. a traditiom*t Mho !ectu r ed in a grove in the outskirts 
of Baghdad His estimate of the attendance Mas one hundred and 
i\\ent*-four thousand people Another annalist Ahmad xbn J c afar 
sajs that w hen Muslim 1 came :o Baghdad he con\ r ned a meeting 
at Rah bah Ghassan for dictating the Traditions Sc\cn persons 
Mere appointed to repeat Mhn Muslim dictated Apart from the 
persons v ho came to listen the discourse a large number took doun 
the Traditions from Muslim The inkpots counted after the dictation 
was o\er exceeded fot is thousand Another doctor of repute. 
Twryzos had to employ three hundred and sixteen persons to 
repeat his discourses to thccroMd attending his lectures It is 
estimated tha* about thin*’ thousand person* attended Ins !ertu r c$ 
of tthich ten thousand took dot n the notes of his dissertations* 
Al-Fanhn reports that nmct\ thousand persons heard al-Jam c e 
al-Sahlh personalh from aI-Btil*h2rI 3 

Sihah Szttah t 


Unprecedented populai enthusiasm, devotion and ardent 
desire for the cultivation or religious sciences was helpful in securing 
an authentic and trustwoitny collection of the Traditions 
s.hich is undoubted!) a valuable asset and a storehouse of guidance 

1 Muslra ibn al-Hagaj (819-C74) Mas cflmp’Itr of ant of the si'- canonical 
collections of Heitih called fl-Scklh Muslim j SclPk and al-fln) h5ri r s tied 
of the sa*ne title are ihe two most generally used of most aaihentic 
collections of Traditions 

2 Wra-i-Sa/tf/1 p 68* 

3 Fat»eh^iUBan 9 P 492 
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Tor the Ummak Among the compilations of Sunnah , Sahth ul-BukhM 
of al-Bukh£r£ and Sahlk Muslim by Muslim are held to be of 
undisputed authority, and the Traditions accepted by both are 
known as the “agreed ones” signifying a high degree of reli¬ 
ability 1 Other works, held m high esteem but taking their place 
after the collections of al-BukhSrt and Muslim, are Muwatla of 
Imam Malik (d. 179 ah), Jam c e of Imam T irmizl, Sunan-i-AbU~ 
DafPd of Abu-Da^d Sijistanl (d 275 ah) and the collections of 
Abu c Abdur-RahmSn an-Nasa*l (d 303 ah) and AbQ c Abdullah 
Muhammad ibn M2jah (d 273 ah) All the later movements 
for reformation and regeneration in Islam owe their existence to 
the endeavours made by the traditiomsts as no effort can succeed 
even now without drawing inspiration from these beacons of 
light 

Compilation of Jurisprudence: 

Like the Traditions, the codification of canons regulating the 
public and private life, amplification of the corpus juris and deduc¬ 
tion of the rules for giving decisions m legal matters were 
the problems to be tackled immediately Islam had set foot on far 
off lands of Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Iran and other countries where its 
impact on local habits, customs and usages had given rise to many 
complicated problems Now, m order to solve these problems m 
consonance with the spirit of Islam, it required a deep knowledge 
of the conditions obtaining in these countries, customs and tradi¬ 
tions of the diftei ent sections of society, patterns of human 
behaviour, a penetrating intellect and prudence along with a 
command ovei the Islamic lore, the Qpra’n and the Sunnah , history 
and lexicon of the Arabs 


1 Shah Wall Ullali wittcs in Hiyfat-Allah-d-Baligk* Traditional* agree 

that all die connected Traditions reported to have been related or performed 
by the P»oplu t himself and reported in these two collections are undispu* 
tcdly comet for the chains of narrators given xn these books are complete 
Anyone who denigrates these compilations is an apostate and a dissenter 0 
(MvU4ft,VoI I,p 133) 
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The Four Jurists of Islam : 

Islam was foitunalc to have been favoured again by God 
with paiagons of intelligence and knowledge, earnestness and 
tiustwoithmess, who came forwaid foi the service of Umrnah in 
this field Among these men of mark, the four founders of 
junstic schools, N c Gman ibn Th a bit Abu Han if5 (d 1*50 A h.) 
AbG c Abdullah Malik ibn Anas (d 179 a n) Muhammad 
iblildns aI-Shafe c I (d 204 A n) and Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
(d 241 a ii ), weir highly esteemed scholais noted for their 

ntl(S(Anrlll)V ntrft fluff SM virn fn ihn mmmimili erlinlArehm anrJ 

" ~ W# * } VV«1V4<4» dlllj/ MilU 

undci standing of legal maltcis These savants dedicated then 
lives to the noble cause they had taken up, set up a tradition of 
contentment and icsignation and turned their backs upon all the 
inducements of wealth, pouci and position AbO Hanlfff twice 
lefuscd the high ofluc of Chief Justiceship ofleicd to him by the 
then Caliph and was cast into puson uhcic he died on account of 
the coipoial puiiishniciit inflicted upon him 
flogged 1 so scvcicly that his shoulder-blade got dislocated AI- 
Shafc c l withdiew himself fiom the wot Id, became indifferent to its 
conccins and led a life of self-abnegation and sublime asceticism 
icsultmg in incpniablc loss to his health Ahmad ibn Hanbal 


Malik ibn Anas was 


CAt Ivtc Ri#*a nr liiiat lltA aAFi/ii n 1 lmIiaaI #sf llin 

kv. ma lilkk uguiiuc mu unu iui aLlim/i wt iuw 


flint* 

Ullfll I# 
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theology He was tued bcfoie a court of inquisition and thrown 
into pi ison but lie stcadfastlv held to the tiadition of orthodox 
school Each one or these junsts left \ohiminous treatises on law 
and legal dicta as can haidly be pioduced even through an 

Abu Hanifa is lcpoitcd to have elucidated 

of which 


oi ganiscd cflot t 

thousnnd i 


nghiy-thiee 


)ui istu -thcologu at issues 


tint is -eight thousand pm tamed to arts of devotion and piayvi 


««n 


] The pom I it ibi issut isulmhu llitdivoui gi\ui iindir compulsiun ^ 
t flutist n mu I In Caliphs in limn da\i usd to like the nath «t ftwlty 
from the popuhn with an stipulation lint if ili« > biokc the oitii then 
wms would iiiioinititalh bi disoiml 1m mi Malik s h»ipd thit 

dnout given limit t (ompuNmn tns int Herns e made the siipulaimn m 

llie. (jih of halt) inc(Ieciis« thin causiug n sin in ill* nflirrd enrUs 
* jiluJ Ntm Vnl II p, 18U nnd A!»AMh t p % 
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forty-five thousand to transactions, rights and duties owed by one 
Muslim to another Another authority, al-Kurdan, writes that 
the total number of Abti Hamf a's legal opinions was six lakhs 1 
Al-Mudawwanah, the collection of religious and judicial sentences 
of M?lik ibn Anas, contains thirty-six thousand decisions 1 
The collection of writings and lectures of al-Sh£fe c I known 
under the title of Kitnb al-Um?n, runs into seven bulky volumes 
The decisions of Ahmad zbn Hanbal weie compiled by Abu Bakr 
Khali Si (d 311 a h ) m forty volumes s 


Disciples of the Four Jm ists: 


The founders of Juristic schools luckily got successors and 

disciples who not only compiled and edited the compositions of 

their masters but also made improvements and additions to them 

Among the alumni of Abti Hamf a was Abtl Yusuf, an eminent 

legal bram and Chief Justice of Hai tin al-Rashld, who produced 

* 

a treatise of great erudition like Ktiab id-Khif&j on the principles 
of Islamic economy. His other disciples included illustrious 
writers and junsts of Muhammad and Zufai’s fame who firmly 
established and popularised the Hanafite school of jui isprudence 
c Abdullah ibn Wahab, c Abdur-Rahman ibn al-Qasim, Ash’hab ibn 
c Abdul c AzIz, c Abdullah ibn Abd al-Hakam, Yahiya ibn Yahiya 
al-Laithl were disciples of Malik ibn Anas, who propagated the 
Maiiki system m Egypt and North Africa, Al-Shafe c i was fortunate 
to have Buwaiti, Muzani and Rab*! as compilers, editors and 
codifiers of his legal decisions Ibn QudSunah, a research scholar 
and accomplished writer, was the principal pupil of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal He wrote a celebrated book entitled al-Mughm w hich 
occupies a pnde of place m the Islamic juristic works 

Advantages of Fiqah s 

\ 

The fact that jurists of redoubtable scholaiship weie born m 
the first few centuries of Islamic era bespeaks of the \i tali tv and 

1 Al-Kurdun, p 144 
t Zuhal Jsfrn ^ ol II, p 215 
^ SharrSl, Vol II, pp 261-62 
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inherent capability of the Ummah The endeavours of the jurists 
supplied a frame-work for manifestation of the Islamic ideals of 
ethical precepts in day-to-day affairs of the people and protected 
them from intellectual confusion and social anarchy which has 
brought many nations to wrack and rum in their initial stages 
The iurist5 founded the Islamic legal svstem on a firm around and 

_ v w / - w " 

formulated its canons m such a way that it could always solve 
new problems confronting the Ummah in future and provide a 
pattern of behaviour in consonance with the spirit of Islam 



CHAPTER IV 


AHMAD 1BN HANBAL 


Metaphysics $ 

Muslims became conversant with the Greek intellectual patri¬ 
mony in the beginning of the second century a h. The philosophi¬ 
cal thought of the Greeks was nothing more than an intellectual 
sophistry and a play upon words devoid of any content of reality 
The concepts and ideas of man, limited as they are, find expres¬ 
sion in lus language which is wholly inadequate to delineate the 
nature and attributes of the Limitless Being The nature of God, 
His attributes. His creativeness, and similar other questions do 
not admit of an analysis and experimentation similar to those of 
tangible objects nor yet of a rational explanation, if only, because 
man does not possess the rudimentary knowledge or the basic 
precepts and experiences m regard to these matters, while the 
entire structure of hss thoughts, ideas and imagination rests on 
sensory perceptions. Divine revelation through His apostles is, in 
reality, the only means of acquiring knowledge with certitude in 
this respect, for it can alone provide mankind with the gnosis of 
Supreme Being and His attributes Trust m the prophets, there- 
fore, bespeaks of prudence and sound intellect. Muslims possessed 
the Qpr 3 an and the Stmna/i which provided an answer to all intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual questions and left no excuse for {dunging into 
phdosphical speculations. The companions of the Prophet, their 
successors, jurists and traditxonists had all taken the same stand 
Also, Muslims were m the beginning too much occupied with the 
dissemination of their iaith, the conquests that had brought to the 
fore numerous problems relating to afihus of private and social 
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life which had to be patterned m accordance with the ethical 
norms of Idam, and the compilation of religious sciences. 
However. with the translation or Greek and Syriac works and a 
close contact w ith the scholastics, philosophers and scholars of 
other peoples, a section of the Muslims began to take interest in 
the so-called rational and intellectual interpretation of the revealed 
truth These people, not content with a realistic and direct 
answer aaailable m the Scriptures to the spiritual question*, winch 
was in fact more satisfy mg to an intellect, deep and well-grounded, 
w ere attracted b} the sophism of philosophical speculation And 
the result of their cndca\ ours was that futile controversies per¬ 
taining to the nature and attributes of God, eicmal or accidental 
nature of His word, \ lsion of God through corporeal eyes predes¬ 
tination and free-will were started, although these were neither 
necessary for theological purposes nor had am utxlin for cultural 
or social advancement These discussions had definite!} a 
dissohmg influence on the solidarity of the U-.rush and were 
injurious to ns grit and tenacitv. 

Mn^zxlaism i 


The Mu c tazilitcs, at the head of this group of religious 
philosophers, w ere regarded as rationalists and dialecticians since 
they had made philosophical speculation a touchstone of faith and 


apo&tasy. They endeaxoured, with all the wits at their command. 


to reconcile religion with philosophy, faith with the so-called 
reason, while jurists and traditionists, on the other hand adhered 
to doctrinal tenets of their predecessors and considered these 
quibblmgs not only futile but harmful ior the Uftvrfh c 7ftC&/ did 
not take root till the reign of Harfin al-Rnshtd but m the time of 
Mamun, who was very much impressed with the Greek thought 
and its rationalism ow mg to his upbringing and ior certain other 
reasons, the star of die Mu c tazilites rose on the horizon Ibn AbX 
Duw fid an ardent propagator of and die Chief Justice of I 

the c Abbfisid Empire, exterted his influence to make it a state ] 
religion Maxnfln, who was himself a zealous exponent of die 
Mu^azilite school, had the impatience of a jonth and die 
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obstinacy of an autocrat sovereign x He made it possible for 
the MuHazilites to exercise undue influence over the whole 
empire 

The doctrine of the creation of the QjaPSn* was held as the 
basic tenet of the Mu c tazilite school which was sought to be 
enforced by invoking the power and influence of the state, and 
was made a cnteriondbr determining one’s apostasy or adherence 
to the true faith This brought forth a vehement opposition from 
the traditiomsts with Ahmad ibn Hanbal spearheading the 
opposition movement 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal: 


Ahmad ibn Hanbal was bom at Baghdad in the month of 
of Stab*! ul-Awwal, 164 A. H He came of an Arab tribe, 
‘Shaiban,’ which was renowned for its courage and endurance, 
grit and vigour 1 2 3 * 5 His grandfather, Hanbal ibn HilSl had 


1 A few examples of bis rashness are furnished fay his declaration of the 
preference of c Ah over the first three Galtphs and of the validity of 
marriages contracted for a hxnited period which caused considerable resent¬ 
ment among the masses He had afterwards to retrace his steps on the 
intervention of Yahya ibn Aktham {^tthal Islam, Vol III, p 165 and 
Ibnu Tatjwr, p 45) 

2 The controversy in a regard to the creation of Qur 3 £n—its being created 
or being eternal—was entirely a philosophical speculation, which, even 
according to the MuttazUite historians, served only to shake the faith in 
the divine origin of the Qur’an Traditiomsts, holding the interpreta- 
tions of the Mu'tazilite school to be wrong and harmful for the Ummah, 
opposed them The Mu^tmhtcs ate commonly regarded as rationalists 
and progressive but they proved to be the most turbulent sectarians since 

they endeavoured to stifle all opposition to their creed They fil H the 

entire world of Islam with a rancour and fanned the flame of hatred 
between different sections of the populace The manner in which they 
dealt with their opponents is reminiscent of the courts of Inquisition set 
up by the Christian Church during the Medieval Ages for the repression of 
the liberal thinkers, and which ultimately gave a death blow to tltizfiL 

5 The famous Commander or Oftbph AbuBakr, Muthasma ibn Hiritha 
belonged to the same tribe 
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migrated from Basra to Khurasan and was appointed as Governor 
of Sarakhsh under the Ummayyads but he was sympathetic to the 
c Abbasid propaganda to supplant Bam Hash;m, the descendants 
of the Prophet, m place of the Ummayyads. After his father's 
death, his mother migrated to Baghdad where Ahmad was bom 
Although placed m straitened circumstances, his mother took 
pains to provide him with the best possible education. Ahmad 
too, being at the end of his tether, learnt to be industrious and 
patient, resolute and self-restrained He committed the Qtir’Sn to 
memory when still young, studied literature for some time and 
then enlisted in an office to gam proficiency m the penmanship 

Ahmad was virtuous and of clear conscience from his very 
childhood His uncle held the nost of an official rcoorter at 

i * 

Baghdad and used to send despatches to his superiors about the 
affairs of the city Once he handed over a bundle of his 
despatches to Ahmad for being delivered to a courier, but Ahmad 
threw these away m the river as he thought that these would be 
containing secret reports about certain persons While he was 
working as an apprentice m the correspondence-office, many 
house-wives whose husbands were out on military duty came to 
get their letters read out to them and replies written on their 
behalf Ahmad would oblige them but he would never write 
anything which he considered to be undignified or against the 
Shariah It was on account of these distinctive qualities that a 
foreseeing individual (Hailham ibn Jamil) had predicted that if 
“the youngman remained alive, he would be a model for his 
compatriots 1,1 

In religious sciences, Ahmad paid special attention to the 
Traditions In the beginning he took notes of the Traditions 
from AbG YOsuf 1 2 and then studied for four years under a famous 
traditionist of Baghdad, Haitham ibn Bashir 3 (d 182 a. h.). 


1 Tayumatul Intern, p 16 

2 Manaqlb ImBm Ahamd f p 23 

3 Ibid, p 23 
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During this period he also received education from c Abdftr 
Rahman ibn Mahdi, Abs Bakr An c Alyyash and a few other 
reputed teachers of hadith He was such an industrious and avid 
student that often he wanted to leave the home foi his studies so 
early in the morning that his mother had to beg him to wait till 
the call for the morning prayer was heard and the darkness had 
at least faded away. 

After completing his education at Baghdad he set out for 
Basra, Hijaz, Taman, Syria and al-Jazirah for attending the 
lectures of the reputed doctors of Tradition m these places 

Ahmad An Hanbal met Muhammad An Idris al-Shafe c l 
m 187 a h while on his first visit to Hijaz 1 He again met 
al-Sh£fe c i afterwards m Baghdad when the latter had elaborated 
the science of jurisprudence mto a regular system and developed 
the doctnne of tjm c 3* Ahmad had too acquired such a 
proficiency by then that al-Shafe c ! used to depend on him m 
regard to the authenticity of the Traditions and often asked 
Ahmad to enlighten him m this regard 

Ahmad wanted to set off for Ray m Iran for attending the 
lectures of a reputed traditiomst, Jarir An c Abdul Hamid but 
could not go because of the paucity of funds He often regretted 
that if he had even ninety dirhams he would have left for Ray 
Another incident indicating his high-spiritedness in acquiring 
the knowledge of Traditions has been related by the annalists. 
In 198 a h he decided to repair to Hijaz and then, after perform- 
mg the Hajj, to San c & in Yaman for listening the Traditions 
from c Abdur Razzaq An Hum am One of his class-mates, YahyS 
An Ma c een, also promised to accompany him However, when 
they were encompassing the Ka c bah, they happend to meet c Abdur 
Razzaq An HumSm. Ibn Ma c een paid his respects to c Abdur 
Razzaq and introduced Ahmad to him' He also made a request 
to give them some time for learning the Traditions for him 
When c Abdur Razzaq had left, Ahmad told Ibn Ma c een that it 
was not befitting foi them to take advantage of the Sheikh’s 

Ibn Hambal, p S3 . 
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presence in Mecca to listen the Traditions from him. Although 
Ibn Macen pleaded that it was a boon from God that the Sheikh's 
presence in Mecca had saved them from a lengthy journey of two 
months and the attendant hardships and cxpendituic, Ahmad 
refused to listen the Traditions from c Abdiu Rarzaq without 
having undertaken the journey to San c if. He said * “I would feel 
ashamed before God, if I break the joui ncy undertaken with the 
intention of learning the Traditions I would go to San c J and 
attend the Sheikh's lectures there” After the Hiuj was over, he 
repaired to San c I and listened the Traditions handed down 
through al-Zuhrl and ibn al-Mussayyib from c Abdur Rarraq. 
In due corn sc of time he acquned a high reputation for his 
profound knowledge, particularly for lus erudition with icsoect 
to the precepts, actions and sayings ol the Prophet, of which lie 
could repeat over a million. Despite lus vast knowledge and 
prodigious memory, he had a high rcgai d for al-Shafc'l’s intelli¬ 
gence, grasp and deductive method of reasoning He used to say 
of al-Shafc c ! “I have not seen anyone like him”. Ahmad learnt 
the rules of jurisprudence from al-Shafc c l and later developed his 
own doctrine of uncompromising adherence to the text of the 
Traditions as a source of law Ultimately he rose to be an 
eminent theologian and jurisprudent, and the foundci of one of 
the four schools or Islamic jurisprudence, which still has adherents 
m many parts of the Islamic world. Al-Shafc c I too held Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal in high esteem While leaving Baghdad al-Shafc c l 
had remarked “I am leaving Baghdad when there is none 
more pious and a greater jurist than Ahmad ibn Hanbal . J 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal began his discouiscs on Traditions m 
204 a.h , at the age of forty a This was perhaps God ordained or 
a re-echo of the Prophet's call to Islam since he had been 
graced with the prophethood at that age Quite a large number of 
persons used to attend his locturcs Annalists report that five 


1 Ibn-Kathlr, Vol X* pp 326-27 and ManSqib Imam Ahmad, pp nv-70 

2 Tarjumatui Imam, p 16 

3 Ibn Hanbal, pp 33 
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thousand or more persons attended his lectures out of which 
about five hundred used to take down his discourses People 
listened to Ahmad ibn Hanbal m pin drop silence for no body 
could dare to talk or do anything unseemly of the respect of 
Traditions The poor were given preference over the rich in his 
lectures Ai-Zahabi quotes Maiwazi, a contemporary of Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal, as follows 

“I have not seen the poor and lowly being shown 
more deference anywhere than in the lectures of Ahmad, 
who used to be attentive to the poor and indifferent to the 
affluent He was a man of towering dignity, of simple 
habits yet grave and never hasty, his countenance 
signified a weightiness and sublimity. He used to arrive 
for his lectures after Asr prayers, but remained quiet till he 
was requested to speak ” x 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal was extermely simple in his habits and 
led an almost ascetic life like the mentors of the old He never 
accepted any gift or present offered by the Caliphs or the 
grandees If his sons ever asked the reason for refusing these 
presents, he explained that the offerings were perfectly lawful and 
even Hajj could be performed from that money He refused to 
accept these not because of it being prohibited but owing to the 
dictates of prudence He managed to meet his expenses from the 
income of his ancestral fief or from his own earnings but despite 
his being financially hard-pressed he was very large-hearted and 
generous He often said that if the entire world became a morsel 
m the hands of any Muslim who fed another Muslim with it, this 
would not be lavishness He was not charitable in respect of 
wealth alone but exhibited the same virtue even when his own- 
self was involved Once a man abused and denounced him but 
came back to repent and offer hts apology Ahmad replied 
that he had already forgiven him before leaving the place where 
the incident had occurred After enduring the tortures in con¬ 
nexion with his stand on the eternity of the Qur*Sn, he forgave 

h Tarjmatui Imam, p 35, and HUjatul Avlvpt, Vol IX, p 165 
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all those who were involved m his suffeungs including the Caliph 
under whose orders he had been sevei ely scourged He used to 
say “I cannot pardon the innovator m icligion but excepting 
him eveiyonc who took part in my victimisation has been 
pardoned by me” Often he said, “What advantage would 
anyone derive if a Muslim was a st ourged m Hell because of 
him 

An incident illustrating the o\cr-flowmg charily and kindly 
disposition of Ahmad ibn Hanbal has been related by Ahmad 
Qattan aI»Baghdsrdl who says that long aflci the wounds inflicted 
by the flogging had been healed, Ahmad ibn Hanbal often had a 
shooting pain m his back which uas caused by a growth developed 
as a result of the severe scourging The pbvsician who had 
treated Ahmad ibn Hanbal told al-Baghdadl that while examining 
Ahmad when he pressed the spot where the latter had pain, 
Ahmad simply said “I seek the refuge of God from it*’ 
Similarly, when the physician opened the spot to remove the 
concussion, Ahmad continued to seek forgiveness for Mu^tasini 
till the operation was over After dressing die wound the 
physician asked Ahmad ibn Hanbal “Ab5 ‘Abdullah, when 
people have to face a calamity on account of someone else, they 
normally accur&e him but you were invoking divine blessings for 
Mu c tasim ? ” “I too thought of it”, replied Ahmad, “but 
Mu c tasim is a descendant of the Prophet’s unde and I do not w ant 
to chensh a feud with one of the relatives of the Prophet when I 
face him on the Day of Judgement I, therefore, decided to 
forgo my claim against him” 1 

Despite his high reputation and profound knowledge, never a 
word of self-praise was heard from him One of his associate, 
YahyS ibn Ma € een says 

“I have not seen a man like Ahmad I had been 
associated with him for fifty years but he never showed off 
his erudition” 2 


1 Randhariul’* UqlcP, pp 156-57 

2 fftlyattd Awlpa, Vol IX p 181 
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Modest as he was, Ahmad never liked to mention his hneagfe 
although he descended from a celebrated Arab tribe, and that was 
considered to be a great honour m those days AI«Zahabi has 
recorded an incident related by one of Ahmad’s compatriots 
which throws light on his singular humility 

“ c Arim AbU-No c amSn says • Ahmad tbn Hanbal had 
asked me to keep some funds in deposit out of which he 
used to draw amounts m accordance with his needs. Once 
I said : 'Abu c Abdullah, I know you are an Arab* 1 To 
this he replied * ‘What 1 we are destitutes.’ I insisted on 
a reply but he evaded the answex 3 ”. 1 
After the persecution Ahmad lhn Hanbal had to undergo foi 
his stand on the question of the ci eation of Qur c 5n, he obtained so 
nigh a reputation for his sanctity that countless people offered 
prayers for divine blessings on him Ahmad ibn Hanbal, however, 
felt terribly worried and uncertain. Once Marwazi, one of his 
disciples, told him • K A large number of people solemnly invoke the 
divine blessings on you.” 

“How do you say so v \ Ahmad exclaimed, "I actually fear 
punishment m the shape of divine benefits that are sometimes 
conferred on ungrateful sinners”. 

Marwazi replied, “ A man has come fi om Tarsus who says 

that he was present on a battle-field m Rita 2 when he heard 

suddenly tries raised from every nook and comer of the place 

imploring benediction m your favour. He further relates that 

the soldiers fired bauistas as if on your behalf and once it so 

happened that when a balhsta was thus fired, the missile hit an 

enemy taking position behind a cover on the wall of the fort, 

cleanly blowing away both the cover and the head of the enemy”. 

Horrified on hearing this, Ahmad exclaimed, “O God, let 
this not be a delusive favour from Thee.”. 3 


1. Taqumtul /mam, p 22. 

2 The land of the By aamtia as. 

3 Tarfmatoi ImSin, p 21 
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Very often non-Muslims came to meet him from distant 
places A Christian physician once visited him in connexion with 

1<*M 1 Ua (CT aMH n n ■> ■»..? 

luo Licaiuicm lie aaiuj x irautcu w wcev j*wu smee a zvjiim uuic> 

You are a blessing not for the Muslims alone but for all the 
human beings All of our friends and co-religionists have similar 
feelings for you” 

When the physician had left, Marwazi said, “I hope that 
the entire Muslun world vrould be beseeching divine blessings 
for you”. 

Ahmad, however, replied, “When a man happens to knem 
his worth, no adulation can deceive him 991 

Notwithstanding his profound humility, Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
had been endowed with a personality so solemn and overbearing 
that even the state officials, administrators and soldiers felt 
over-awed in his presence and could not help paying respect to 
him An eye-witness reports that he had been to the Governor 
of Baghdad Is 9 haq ibn IbrShlm, and several other high-ranking 
officers but he (lid not find anyone so domineering as Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal. He says that he wanted to seek certain clarifications 
from Ahmad but he found himself in a flutter—the blood 
knocking in his temples, he w as unable to speak in the presence 
of Ahmad. A reputed traditionist Ibrahim al-Harbi (d. 285 a h.) 
says: 

C< I have seen Ahmad ibn Hanbal. It seemed as if his 
heart was a repository of all the knowledge vouchsafed to 
human beings, past and present; he brought forth whatever 
he wanted and held back what he did not desire to 
divulge.” 4 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal led a life so simple and frugal that it was 
envied even by the ascetics. The reign of the first three c Abbasid 
sovereigns of his time, MaznUn, Mu* tasizn and Wathiq, constituted 
a trial for Ahmad since each one of these was bent on putting 


1 ToQumatid Imem 9 pp 21/22 
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him to harm Wathiq was succeeded by Mutawakkil m 232 
a h who held Ahmad m high esteem, but Ahmad was far more 
afraid of him since he took the favours of the Caliph as a tempta¬ 
tion to evil Often he said that he was able to withstand the 
sufferings inflicted by the earlier Caliphs, but m his old age, he 
had to face another trial which was far more severe The respect 
and deference, favours and gifts of Mutawakkil could not, however, 
make any inroad into the contentedness and resignation of Ahmad 
just as the threats and sufferings at the hands of earliei Caliphs 
had failed to deter him from the path enjoined by the Sunnah of 
the Prophet Once Mutawakkil sent him a donkey-load of gold- 
pieces but he refused to accept the same The man who had 
brought the present insisted on his accepting the money and 
implored that the Cahph would take ill if the present Was refused 
At last Ahmad consented to let the bag being placed m a corner 
Ahmad, however, called on his uncle late in the night and asked 
him to advise as to what he should do with the money since he 
deeply regretted that he had accepted the present, and could not 
sleep on account of it. His uncle advised him to wait at least till 
the day-break and then to dispose it of in the manner he liked 
best Early next morning Ahmad collected his trusted disciples 
and associates and asked them to prepare a list of the poor and 
indigent persons He distributed the entire amount and then 
gave away the bag to a destitute 1 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal remained a royal guest, on the insistence 
of Cahph Mutawakkil, for a few days During this period he was 
served with sumptuous dishes, which were estimated to cost one 
hundred and twenty dirhams per - day Ahmad, however, did not 
touch the food and kept fasting continuously for eight days He 
became too weak, and, as it is reported, if the Caliph had not sent 
him back soon thereafter, he would have probably died 2 
Abdullah, Ahmad s son, says that his father remained with the 
Caliph for sixteen days During this period he took only a little 
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pitched grain reduced into piste Mutaw akkil had sanctioned 
stipends for the sons of Ahmad. One of his sons report* that prior 
to their being stipendiaries* Ahmed hid no objection to accepting 
am thing from them but he completely discontinued the practice 
thereafter. Once, when Ahmad was ill. a physician preenbed 
water extracted from pitched pumpkin for him. Alunid was 
advised bv someone to get the pumpkin pirchcd in the men of 
his son Saleh which happened to be burning ax the time, but 
Ahmad refused to do so. 1 Although lie was extremely cautious 
for his own self, he still felt uneasy m regard to the stipends 
rccened by his sons, and ultimately he told S n lch ; "I want that 
you should forcsike the allowance for \nti no getting it on 
account of me" 

Ahmad fell seriously ill at the age of 77. The number of 
people who daih came to see him was so large according to the 
chroniclers of hi* time that all the streets of the Basar ne?r his 
house w ere overcrowded and police had to be posted there to control 
the traffic § Ahmad w as suffering from haematuria and the reason 
attributed to his illness by* the physicians was that grief and 
anxiety had produced an ulcer in hi* stomach 9 Marram says 
that Ahmad’s condition deteriorated ou Thursday. Although he 
had unbearable pain. Ahmad asked Marwaai to help him perform 
the ablution. He was so particular about it that he instructed 
Marwazi to pass his lingers between the toes On Friday night 
Ahmad’s malady grew still worse and he died the next day*, on 
Friday, the 12tli of Rab^-ul-Awwal, 241 ah 4 

Dispute regarding the Nature of the Qpr^an s 

Caliph al-Mamun applied himself vigorously to the ta>k of 
spreading the doctrine of the Mu c tazilite* about the nature of the 
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Qur’an, who held it to be a creature rather than an eternal word 
of God In MamOn’s judgment, any deviation from this doctrine 
was worse than treason, and therefore, he issued a detailed 
mandate to the Governor of Baghdad m 218 a h severely criti¬ 
cising the dogmatism of the populace, particularly traditionists. 
He described them as noisy and turbulent sectarians lacking in 
true faith, unreliable witnesses and reactionaries of the Ummak 
He ordered that all those officials who did not subsciibe to the 
tenets expounded by him should be dismissed under intimation to 
him 1 2 

The royal edict was issued four months prior to the death of 
Mamun Its copies were despatched to the governors of all 
dominions who were instructed to summon the leading doctors 
and jurists, under the employ of the State, and to test them m the 
fundamentals of the doctrine and to dismiss those who did not 
accept the M c utazihte viewpoint 

Thereafter MamGn issued another order to the Governor of 
Baghdad asking him to present before him seven reputed tradi¬ 
tionists of the city who were opposed to the doctrine 4 When they 
came, MamGn questioned them about his dogma regarding the 
crfeation of the Qur’an Each one of them, either from conviction 
or as a matter of expediency, expressed his agreement with the 
views of the Caliph and was allowed to go back. They were also 
asked to express their views zn public meetings convened for the 

purpose but the masses remained unaffected, holding the orthodox 
view 

A few days before his death, MamGn issued a third rescnnt 
tcv Is’haq ibn Ibrahim, expounding the doctrine m still greater 
detail, and enlarging its scope to test all the doctors of religion 
along with the officials of the State He made it compulsory for 
everyone to subscribe to the tenet Is’haq convened a meeting of 
all the reputed doctors, asked their views about the royal dogma 
and reported back their answers to the Caliph. MamGn was in 

1 Tabri, Vol X pp 284/93 and Ibn Taiittr pp 181/86 
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taken a vow that he would not execute him but have him most 
severely scourged and confined m a dungeon where the Sun never 
arose Ahmad, however, did not yield and ultimately he was 
brought before Mu c tasim The Caliph ordeied Ahmad to be 
given thirtyfour lashes A fresh executioner was brought after 
every two strokes but Ahmad said after getting each whip * “I will 
accept if you can brmg anything from the Qur c Sn or the Sunnak 
m your support" 

Ahmad’s Account of His Sufferings : 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal has himseir given an account of his 
sufferings in these words * 

“When 1 reached the place known as Bab-ul-BustSn, a 
horse was brought before me and I was asked to get 
upon it Nobody helped me m mounting the horseback 
and with heavy chains fastened to my legs, I had to make 
many attempts I just managed somehow to save myself 
from falling down in these attempts When I reached the 
castle of Mu c tasun, I was thrown in a small room which 
was then bolted There was no lamp in the room and 
after midnight when 1 stretched my hands to touch the 
dust for purification before the prayers I intended to offer, 
I found a tumbler full of water and a basin 1 performed 
ablution and offered the prayers On the next day a page 
took me before the Caliph The Chief Justice, Ibn Abi 
Du wad, and a number of his courtieis along with Abu 
c Abdur Rahman al~Shafe c l were present there Just before 
1 was presented before the Caliph, two persons had been 
beheaded I asked Abu c Abdur Rahman aUShafe c l if he 
remembered what ImSm al-Shafe c l had said about MasahS 
Ibn Abi Du wad remarked on this * ‘Look here ! This 
man is to be beheaded and he is making enquiries about 
the canons In the meantime Mu c tasim asked me to come 

I Ritual purification with dust m place of water, when the latter is not 
available or n harmful for health, for offering prayers 



why do you want to get nd of your life. God knows that 
I have a great regard for you'. 1 
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acknowledge his dogma but every time, I repeated my 
earlier reply at which he flared up and ordered to sioutge 
me harder till I became unconscious When 1 regamed 
consciousness, I found that I had been unchained 


Someone present therc told me that I had been pulled 
down on my face and then trampled upon However, I do 
not know what they had done to me” 2 


Firmness of Ahmad ibn Hanbal: 


Ahmad ibn Hanbal was thereafter sent back to his house He 
spent 28 months m imprisonment and got 34 lashes Ibrahim ibn 
Mus c ab, one of the guards in whose custody Ahmad was kept, 
says that he had not seen anyone more courageous and brave than 
Ahmad, for he treated his guards no more than insects Another 
person, Mohammad ibn Isma c ll, says that he had heard from 
certain eye-witnesses who said that Ahmad ibn Hanbal was 
scourged so severely that one stroke was enough to mak e an 
elephant cry out An eye-witness of Ahmad's scourging says that 
since the latter was keeping fast on the day, he said to him 
"The Shart c ah permits you to acknowledge the tenet of the Caliph 
in order to save your life But Ahmad did not pay any attention 
to me When he became too thirsty, he asked for some water A 


1 The chroniclers of the umc report that Mu'tasim wanted lo set Ahmad 
free, but Ibn Abl Duwfid exhorted him and said that if the Caliph forgave 
Ahmad i his acuon will be construed as going back on the policy lata own* 

by his brother 

2 Summarised from Tmumatnl Imam, pp 41-4^ 








tumbler of ice-cooled water was brought which he took in his 
hand but returned. 1 2 ’ 1 

One of the sons of Ahmad relates that his father had the 
marks of scourging on his body when he died. Abui c Abbas 
uyRsqqi describes how certain people who wanted to save Ahmad 
of his sufferings, went to the prison where he was confined and 
recited the Tradition which allowed one placed m similar 
circumstances to save his life Ahmad replied, “But what do you 
say of the Tradition handed down by KhabbRb which says that 
there were people of the old who were sawed mto two but they 
did not renounce their faith”. Those people got disappointed 
with the reply of Ahmad for they knew that he would go through 
every trial and tribulation for die sake of his faith 

Achievements of Ahmad itm Hanbal $ 

The undaunted courage and steadfastness of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal gave a death-blow to a sacrilege which had exposed the 
faith to a great danger. AH those who had expressed their 
agreement, either from fear or expediency, with the views of the 
Caliphate, were exposed. All such savants were despised and held 
m contempt despite their erudition and learning On the other 
hand, Ahmad ibn Hanbal was received by the people with the 
most honourable marks of distinction, and affection for him 
became a mark and symbol of the orthodox school of Islam One 
of his compatriots, Ibn Qptaibah says: 

“When you find anybody setting his affections on 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal, you should know that he is a follower 
of the Sumah ” a 

Another doctor, Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ad-Dauraot held 

that 

fC Be suspicious of the Faith of one whom you find 
irreverent to Ahmad” 3 

1 7flounmiti( /mom, p 112 

2 Ibid , p 16 
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CHAPTER V 


ABUL HASAN AL.ASHAR1 

The Crisis of c Msil s 

Asccndofifff of Mu c taziUtes suffered a severe 

set-back after the death of Miftasun and Watbiq, both of 
whom were ardent supporters of their school Mutawakkil, the 
tenth c Abbasid Caliph, succeeded his brother Wathiq m 232 a. h. 
He was agains- the Mu c tazilites and keen for the restoration 
of the true faith He declared as heretic the allegedly free- 
thinking Mu c tazihtes, expelled them from public offices and 
interdicted discussions on dogmatic questions by them. Yet, 
HltzUi had taken roots m the circles of the learned and the 
philosophers, all over the Islamic world Although the doctrine 
in regard to the creation of the Qur*£n had died-out, the 
Mu'tazihte thought still exercised considerable influence. The 
Mu c tazdites continued to be vigorous owing to the eminent 
exponents of SttgEf who were well-versed in literature, dialectics, 
jurisprudence and other sciences, and held high offices under the 
State They gained ascendancy by the middle of the third 
century a h when it was commonly held that they possessed 
rationalistic tendencies, were progressive thinkers and seekers 
after the Truth, This became the prevailing taste which was 
taken after by the youngmen, students and others who wanted to 
cut a figure. The Hanbalite school could not produce another 
savant of Ahmad ibn Hanbal’s erudition while the traditionists 
and the teachers of orthodox school came to regard secu lar 
sciences as undesirable intruders into the domain of religion. 
The ignorance of orthodox theologians in dialectics and other 
secular sciences began to be regarded as their weakness with the 
result that the htizftl acquired a predominance such as it had 
never gained before or after that period. It is true that all those 
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AbQ c AIi al-Jubbi’l was a successful teacher and writer but not a 
good debater while Abul Hasan c Ali al-Ash c an was celebrated 
both for his wit and eloquence. During the debates on the 
doctrines of ShzM, al-Jubba’l used to ask him to contend with the 
opponents of his school Thus he soon earned a name for his 
mastxy over the science of disputation and was recognised as 
a teacher of the Mu c tazilite school of thought 1 It was expected 
that he would succeed his god-father and mentor and prove a still 
more vigorous and eminent exponent of die MuHazilite doctrines. 
God had, however, willed otherwise. 

Notwithstanding the fact that al-Asbari had spent his life in 
the advocacy of the MuHazilite school whose leadership was 
about to fall in his lap. Providence had selected him to vindicate 
the Sunnak. He began to see through the intellectual sophistry of 
the Muftazihte school, its quibblings and hairsplitting, and ulti¬ 
mately realised that the specious reasoning of the rationalists was 
nothing more than an intricate yet well argued spell of words, 
ideas and thoughts but really inconsequential in so far as the 
search for Truth was concerned. It dawned upon him that the 
source of truth lay only m revelation; the way of the teachers of 
life old and companions of the Prophet was the only Right Path, 
and that there was no reason why intellect should not submit to 
it Thus getting disenchanted from the Mu c tazilite doctrines at 
the age of forty, he developed an intense dislike for the so-called 
rationalist school. He did not come out of his house for fifteen 
days. \jtl the sixteenth day he went from his house to the 
principal mosque of the city. It was Pnday and al-Ash c ari 
dbowed his way through the thronging crowd of the faithful. 
Going straight to the pulpit and ascending its steps he started to 

proclaim: 

"Many of you know me. I want to tell those who do 
not know roe that I am Abul Hasan c Ali ai-Ash c ari. I was 
a Mu c tazslite and believed in their doctrines. Now I seek 
repentance from God and turn away Grom my earlier 
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beliefs, henceforth, I shall endeavour to refute the 
doctrines of the Mu c tazihtes and lay bare their mistakes 
and weaknesses %il 

And from that day on al-Ash c an devoted himself whole* 
heartedly to the repudiation of the Mu c tazilites and began 
propounding the tenets of the orthodox school With his profound 
knowledge, penetrating intellect, eloquence, mastry over dialectics 
and a facile pen, he was able to over-shadow his disputants and 
uphold the doctrines of the conformist school. 

Missionary Zeal of al-Ash c ari: 

For he considered it an obligation and a mission enjoined 
by God Almighty, al-Ash c an performed the task he had taken 
upon himself with an untiring zeal He used to attend the 
meetings of the Mu c tazihtes and search out rationalists to set at 
rest then doubts about the doctrines of the orthodox school If 
anyone raised the objection as to why he met the sceptics and 
dissenters, who ought to be shunned, he would reply that he could 
not do otherwise He ex{damed that the Mu c tazihtes were all 
well-placed in life, held the offices of administrators, judges, and 
ctfher venerable positions, and, therefore, they could not be expected 
to come to him If he too were to sit with folded hands, how 
would they come to know the Truth, and also that there was 
someone who could defend the faith with reason and arguments 3 

Achievements of si-AshSiri s 

Al-Ash c ari was a pastmaster of debates and polemics He 
had an aptitude and facility which he used with consumate skill 
in contending for the religion No one was better qualified than 
he for the task as m his knowledge of secular sciences like logic 
and dialectics he excelled all the Mu c tazilite doctors and could 
rebut their objections like a teacher answering the questions of 
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his students One of his disciples, Abu c Abdullah ibn Khafif has 
left an account of his first meeting with al-Ash c an in these words: 

<C I came from Shiraz to Basra Being too keen to 
meet al-Ash c ari, I enquired of his address I went to his 
place at a time when he was attending a debate A band 
of the Mu'tazilites was then blurting out questions one 
after anothei Aftei they had all finished their haranguing, 
al-Ash c an began lus speech He took the objections raised 
by each, one by one, and set at test all of then doubts 
When al-Ash c ari lose from the meeting, I followed him. 
He asked, 'What do you want?’ I replied, 'I want to see 
how many eyes, cats and tongues have you got * He 
smiled on hearing my answer 991 
The same nairator adds 

(< I could*nt see why you kept quiet m the beginning 9 
said 1, 'and allowed the Mu c tazihtes to present their 
objections It behoved you to dclivci lcuuies and meet 
their objection** thcioin, instead of asking them to speak 
out first * Al-Asli c aii lcplicd, C I do not consider it lawful 
even to zcpcat their doctnnes and bclieis, but once some¬ 
one lias expressed these, it becomes an obligation for the 
i ighteous to refute then tenets* *** 

Abul Hasan c Ali al-AshSri was the iounder of Islamic 
scholasticism {kalam) All the dialecticians of the later ages have 
acknowledged ai-Ash c an*s God-gifted intelligence and sagacity, 
discernment and profundity Cadi Abu Baki Baqzllam was 
known to lus compatnots by the name of Lisa(Jmmah (Tongue 
of the Nation), on account of his eloquence and penmanship 
Once, when somebody remaiked that lus writings appear to excel 
those of al-Ash c an, Baqillam replied that he considered it an 
honour to be able to understand al-Ash c an 9 s works* 


1 T#ki), p 95 

2 Ibid , pp «>l-96 

3 Ibid p 12b 


way unauthorised by God Almighty* Their interpretation 
is neither supported by reason nor by the Traditions 
handed down from the Prophet, his companions or their 
successors.” 1 

Thereafter, throwing light on the canons of his own school 
of thought, he says * 

“We have a faith in the Qur’an and the Traditions 
and, therefore, hold the opimon that these have to be 
followed ungrudgingly. What has been handed down 
by the companions, their successors and traditionists has to 
be accepted completely and with unquestioning submission, 
for this is the way of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (may God bless 
him and give him a goodly reward by raising him to 
higher and sublime regions)* We shun those who do not 
follow the path of Ahmad, for, he was the ImVm f pious and 
erudite, whom God Almighty enabled to show the path of 
righteousness and efface the deviations and innovations, 
doubts of the sceptics and interpretations of the misguided. 
May God glorify the adorable and venerable /mam.” 3 

The achievement of al«Ash c an, however, did not consist 
merely of his defence of the orthodox school, for the Kanbalites 
and other traditionists had already been seized with the task 
The most valuable accomplishment of al~A$h G an was the formula¬ 
tion of principles which enabled the tenets of the orthodox school 
to be accepted in the light of reason, i. e. on the basis of logical 
arguments. He examined the doctrines of the Mu c tazilites and 
other sects in accordance with the principles of logic and the 
philosophical terminology evolved by these sects, and brought out 

their mistakes so as to uphold the beliefs and tenets of the 
orthodox school. 

Al-Ash c an earned the displeasure of the MuHazdites and 
other misguided sects, natural and inevitable as it was; but he 
was also criticised by those rigid Hanbalites and traditionists who 

3 KtfctbU ULbonahy p 5 
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considered it a sm to discuss the issues raised by the rationalists 
or to use the philosophical terms for elucidating the tenets of the 
faith in the light of reason 

At-Ash'ari maintained that the ultimate source of faith and 
the key to metaphysical realities were revelation and the teachings 
of the Prophet rather than human reason, speculation or Grecian 
mythology. At the same time, he disagreed with the rigid 
dogmatism of the conformists who thought it prudent to keep 
quiet about the issues raised by the misguided sects simply 
because the Traditions handed down from the Prophet did noi 
mention their terminology. Al-Ash c ari held the view that this 
attitude would be reckoned as a weakness of the orthodox school 
and would ultimately be harmful to it Al-Ash c ari also main¬ 
tained that the attitude of the rigid dogmatists would enable the 
Mu c taxihtes and other misguided sects, through their apparent 
endeavour to reconcile faith with reason and religion with 
philosophy, to attract the young and intelligent who were not 
content to be driven in a common groove. He agreed with the 
orthodox view that revelation and prophethood were the only 
sources to be depended upon m so far as the faith was concerned—* 
a view diametrically opposed to the Miftazilites and the philos- 
phers—but it was not only lawful but absolutely necessary or even 
obligatory to take recourse to the logical deduction and prevalent 
philosophical terminology for evincing the religious tenets. He 
maintained that it was not at all necessary to avoid the issues 
pertaining to perception or intellect, which were ultimately 
grounded m human experience but had unnecessarily been made 
a part of religious doctrines by the rationalists, m order to prove 
or disprove the latter with the help of a clever play upon words 
At the same jti me, he considered it essenti al for the expounders of 
religion to face those issues and refute the claims of the 
Mu^azilites and other philosophers with the help of logic and 
reason. He did not subscribe to the view that the Prophet of Islam 
made no mention of the issues raised by the rationalists of later 
times, either on account of his ignorance or because the Prophet 
did not consider it lawful to do so It was so simply owing to 
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the fact that these questions and the rationalistic modes of thought 
had not come into existence during the life time of the Prophet. 
Al-Ash c ari maintained that like the new problems of sacred and 
secular laws which were brought to the fore by exigencies of 
changing times, new questions m the realm of faith and 
metaphysics were also being raised Therefore, like the jurispru¬ 
dents who had grappled with the legal problems and solved them 
through analogical deduction and amplification of canon-laws, 
the doctors of religion and the scholastics were duty-bound to 
explain and elucidate the canons or faith in regard to these new 
questions* Al-Ash c an wrote atieatise entitled hlehs&n-ul-Kkaudh 
jil-kalftm to explain his view-point m this regard. 

Thus, ignonng the approbation or opposition of the either 
sect, ai-Ash c an went ahead with the task of defending religion 
according to his own light This undoubtedly required gieat 
courage and intelligence, and, as it were, al-Ash € ari proved 
himself equal to the task. With his lectures and writings he was 
able to stem the rising tide of the lationalism, c itig&l and 
philosophy, mid save many souls from being swept away by the 
wave of scepticism He inculcated faith and enthusiasm, zeal and 
self-confidence among the followers of orthodox school through 
his welV-aigued and forceful vindication of the faith Al-Ash c an’s 
defence was, however, not the least apologetic On the contrary, 
he was able to eradicate the inferiority complex that had 
unconsciously seized the followers of the orthodox creed, and 
was insidiously undermining their self-confidencc AI-Ash c an 
soon turned the tables on the Mu c tazihtes who, far from main¬ 
taining the force of their onslaught on the orthodox school, found 
it difficult to withstand the offensive of al-Ash c an which was made 
wuh the full w eight of an unshakable conviction Abfi Bakr ibn 
as-Sairfi says that the Mu c tazdite$ had caused a ensis for Islam 
hut God brought forth Abul Hasan c Ali al-Ash c an to take up the 
cudgels against them. He was able to overcome them with his 
intelligence and dialectics He, thciefore, soon came to be 
regarded as one of the foremost expounders and renovators of the 
ai * # while ceuam persons like Abu Bakr Isma c lli hold him as * 
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second only to Ahmad ibn Hanbal lot lus endeavours to uphold 
and defend the true Faith 1 

Al-Ash c ari’s Works: 

Al-Ashari defended the 01 thodox school not merely with lus 
set mans, debates and polemics, but also wrote valuable treatises 
to expose the weaknesses of heretical sects Al-Zahabi reports that 
the commentary on the Qur’an written by al-Ash c an ran into 
thirty volumes Al-Ash c ari is said to have written some 250 to 300 
works; a laige numbci of which ti averse? the mam positions of 
the Mu'tanhtes ox othet non-conformist sects and lieictical creeds 4 
One of the voluminous books wntten by al-Ash c au is Kttab-ul-Fiisfil, 
tempi ismg twelve volumes, which confutes the docti incs of a number 
of sects including so-called lationahsts, atheists and natuiahstsas 
well as other ctccds like those of the Hindus, Jetts, Christians 
and Magians 1 Ibn Khallikan lias also mentioned some of lus 
othet woiks entitled hitab al-Lom c &, A tint al-Mujaz 9 IdhiPhul* 
Burhatiy Al-Tab c cen z An Usual id-Bln y and KifSb us-Sharah wat- 
Tqfsll Besides these woiks on dialectics, al-Ash c ari wrote 
several books like hilab ul-Qty&s, At/26 ul-fylih a d and hhabar-ul- 
II 'Sind on other i ehgious sciences He wrote a ti act to k efute the 
docttinc of the negation of Tiaditions icportcd through moie than 
one souicc, which was expounded by Ibn tii-Rawandt In one 
of lus books entitled al- c Amad al-Ash € ari lias given a list of 
fo8 books t\ i uten by him till 320 Ante tom years before lus 
death A iiumboi of these walk* nin into ten or twelve volume! 
The books uiutenby him duiing lus last four years are also by 
no means mconsideiablc His Maqaliintl^lslarmfin shows that 
al-Ash £ ai i was not merely a dialectician but also a lehahle 
chronicler of diiTcient faiths In this book he has iccoidcd the 
docti mes of a number oi sects with a sense of i csponsilnhty 
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behoving an emine nt historian! for, his explanation of their 
dogmas agrees with the exposition of these faiths by their own 
followers . 1 


Profound Knowledge and Piety I 

Al-Ash c an was not simply a prolific writer but one profound 
in knowledge also Like all other mentors of the old he was 
unrivalled m moral and spiritual excellence too. A jurist, Ahmad 
ibn c Ali, says that he had been with al-Ash c an For twenty years 
but he did not see anyone more reverent and godly, shy and 
modest in his worldly affairs but, at the same time, zestful where 
the performance of religious dudes was concerned . 2 AbuL Husain 
al-Harwi, a dialectician, relates that for years together al-Ash c an 
spent whole nights in vigils and performed morning prayers with 
the ablution taken at the nightfall . 3 The personal servant of 
al-Ash c ari, Bindar ibn al-Husam, is on record that the only 
source of livelihood of al-Ash c ari consisted of a fief with an 
income of seventeen dirhams per day, which he had inherited 
from his grandfather Bilal ibn Abi Burdah ibn Abi MfisS 
al-Ash c ari . 4 5 

Al-Ash c ari died in 324 a. h was buried in Baghdad * 3 
An announcement was made over his funeral that the “Defender 
of the Traditions” had passed away. 

Aba Mansur al-Maturld* 3 

During the same period another theologian, AbO Mansttr 
ai-Maturldl (d. 332 ah) exneiged in Samarkand to defend the 


1 Wenstnk m his book *‘Muslim Greed* 1 (p 88) and Orethnerin his mtro- 

ductum 10 Maqedal id-Idamiyin, have acknowledged this fact. (Al-Asfcart, 
P 64) 

2 p 141. 

3 2fttd,p 141 

4 fad a p 142 and Urn KhalhkSa, Vol II, p 447 

5 Ibn KhaUikfin,Vol II, p 447 
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faith against the attacks of the heretical sects 1 Owing to the 
continuous wrangling with the Mu^azilites, al-Ash c ari had 
become a bit extremist in some of his views which were stretched 
further by his followers. Ai-h laturidl’s thought as, however, 
marked by its moderation He rejected all such accretions to the 
AshSirite thought which had become a part of it in due course of 
tiiuGy and which left many loopholes unfilled) many Cjuestioiis 
unansu ered. Al-Maturidj perfected the Ash c arite system and gave 
it an intellectually irreproachable form The differences between 
the Ash c antes and the Matundttes were simply marginal and 
limited to 30 to 40 issues of comparatively lesser importance. 9 

Imam Abu Mansur al-Maturidl, belonging to the Hanafite 
school of jurisprudence, had a majority of his followers amongst 
the theologians and dialecticians of that school just as most of the 
Shafe'lte dilecticians followed al-AshSiri Al-MatufldI was also a 
man of letters who has left many valuable works refuting the 
doctrines of the Mu c tazihtes, Shia c ltes and Qarmatians One of 
his books, Tawititt-i-Qur*Un is an outstandmg example of his keen 
intellect and mastery over rationalistic sciences of the day. 
However, since al-Ash c ari had to confront the Mu'tazilites m the 
centre of Islamic world, which also happened to be a seat of the 
Mu c tazilite school, he came to exert a far greater influence o\ er 
the intellectual circles Also, al-Ash'ari w as a great original mind 
who w ould always be remembered for laying the foundation of 
Islamic scholasticism 

Later Ash^xites : 

A number of reputed savants of profound knowledge ana 

1 This \\a* the period when as a reacuon to the Mtl c tazilites attack on 
orthodo\ creed, scleral sa\ ants ere gning attention to c\oluuon of an 
Islamic sch olast ism Tor the defence of Islam TabKwi (d SSI A H)n 
Eg)pt and il-Maturidi (d 332 A H ) m Samarkand took up the defence 
of religion but m due course of time both these schools of thought ere 
absorbed in the Ash c arite school 

2 SheiLh Muhammad 'Abdahn who has gone into the matter in greater detail 

say* that the disputed nsues nm not more than thirty (/fa Ttynffdt bj 
Mohammad Abn Zuhra p 184). 
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unequalled agility of mind were produced by the Ash c ante 
school. They contributed to the development of the school and 
exerted an immense influence on the minds of the intellectuals 
and the educated youth with the result that the orthodox school 
was enabled agam to gain supremacy in the Islamic world. In 
the fourth century of the Muslim era were bom such luminai les 
as Gadi Abh Bakr Baqill5.nl (p 403 a k.) and Abu Is haq Isfrarm 
(d 418 ah) and after them came Abtl Is haq Shirazi (d 476 a.h ) 
and Imam ul-Harmayn Abul Ma c ah c Abd al-Mahk al-Juwaim 
(d. 478 ah) m the fifth century who were held m high esteem 
owing to their profound knowledge. AbU Is’haq Shirazi was the 
Rector of the Nizamiah University at Baghdad. He was sent by 
Caliph Muqtadi-bTUah as his ambassadar to the Court of the 
Saljukid kmg Malik Shah He was held m such a high esteem by 
the populace that m whichever town he happened to pass during 
his journey from Baghdad to Nishapur, the entire population 
came out to greet him, people showered over him whatever 
valuables they could afford and took the dust underneath his 
feet out of reverence When Shirazi arrived at Nishapur, the 
entire population came out of the city to greet him and Tm5m ul- 
Harmayn carried the saddle-cloth of Shirazi on his shoulder as a 
porter's burden while escorting him Imam ul-Harmayn took a 
pride ever thereafter on the honour of being able to serve Shirazi 1 2 
Imam ul-Hamayn was accorded the highest place of respect 
by Nizam ul-Mulk, the Prime Minister of the Saljuqid King Alap 
Arslan. He held the charge of Preacher oF the principal mosque 
of Nishapur, Director of the Religious trusts and Rector of the 
Nizlmiyah University at Nishapur. Ibn Khallikan writes of him: 

“For thirty years he remained without a peer in the 
fields of learning and piety He was the chief mentor and 
preacher, exempler and a man of God m 

An annalist has related an incident which shows the respect 
accorded to Imam ul-Harmayn. Once Malik Shah, the Saljukid 


1 abqat al~Shafteih t Vol III, pp. 91-92 

2 Ibn KhalUkSn, Vol II, p 342 
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King announced the appearance of the new moon at the end of 
Ramadkan Imam ul-Harmayn, not satisfied with the evidence 
produced in this regard, got another announcement made u Inch 
said • 

“Abul MaHtli (name of Imam ul-Harmayn) is satisfied 
that the month of Ramadhan will continue till tomorrow. 
All those who want to act on his decision should keep fast 


tomon ow also 


ss 


When the king questioned Imam ul-Harma) n about his 
announcement he said. 

“I am bound to obey the King m matters lolling in 
the sphere of the State but m questions pertaining to 
religion, the king ought to have asked for my decision, 
since under the Shan c aA, a religious decree carries as much 
authority as the edict of the king. And the matters pertain¬ 
ing to fast and c Id are ecclesiastical issues with which the 
king has nothing to do.” 

The king had at last to get another declaration made saying 
that his earlier announcement was wrong and that the people 
should therefore follow the decision of Imam ul-Harmayn 1 


When Imam ul-Harmayn died in 478 ah, the markets of 
Nishapur were closed, the pulpit of the principal mosque was 
dismantled and four hundred or lus disciples destroyed then peas 
and ink-pots as a mark of respect to him. The inhabitants or 
Nishapur received condolences and expressed their griel on the 
demise of Imam ul-Haimayn with one another for full one vear 
Nizam ul-Mulk Tfisi, the Prime Minister of the then stlonged 
Islamic kingdom of SaUukids was himself an Asii c arite He gave 
great impetus to the Ash c ante school by providing it with the 
official backing The two renowned educational institutions, luG 
Nizfixniyah Universities of Nishapur and Baghdad prov ed to be 
turning point in the Ash c arite bid for victory ovci other intcllectua 

movements m the then Islamic world. 


] Alhlaq-iJalSlij pp 115-119 

2 Xbn Khali ikfin, Vol II V p 243 
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DECLINE OF DIALECTICS 

Philosophic and Esoteric {Schools s 

Although the Asfafarites had gained ascendancy over other 
schools of thought by capturing the educational institutions, 
religious and intellectual circles, they began to lose their grip in 
due course of time. A man of al-Ash c ari’s dominating stature, 
of original and agile mind had overcome the Mu c tazihte school 
and re-established the supremacy of the SkmPak and the Tradi¬ 
tions. His achievement can be attributed to his principles of 
scholasticism as much as to his own qualities of mind and heart, 
intelligence and learning. His school could continue to have its 
hold over the people by giving birth to similar dluminating 
personalities but unfortunately his followers, specially after the 
fifth century, developed a sense of complacency and were content 
simply with transmitting what they had learnt from their mentors 
They lost all originality which made them generally retrogressive. 

; And those who were not content with treading the beaten path 
j introduced philosophic concepts and terms into dialectics. They 
were enamoured by the philosophical method of reasoning 
v although it neither provided any conclusive evidence to prove 
j the issues they debated nor it employed an approach so natural 
,( end direct as die Qpx*an did. The method employed was, by its 

t \ very nature, inconclusive and made their doctrines liable to be 

refuted . 1 Thus, the dialecticians who borrowed the philosophical 
/ terminology, concepts and approach did neither render any h e lp 
r i to die orthodox school whom they claimed to represent, nor could 
( / *hey gain the respect of the rationalists and philosophers 

— , ,| - M l—, , ■■ 

1 For a detailed discussion on the subject set Ibn TaynuyaVa Ar-Rndd 

cd~Mantaqiyin 
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Popularity of Philosophy s 

Owing to the patronage and keen interest of Caliph MamGn 
a large number of Syriac, Greek* Latin and Persian works on 
Hellenistic philosophy had been translated into Arabic. A large 
number of these were treatises pertaining to the Aristotelian school 
which were, on the whole, proving harmful to the intelligent yet 
imprudent youth These translations also comprised works on 
logic, physics, chemistry, mathematics, etc. which could have been 
studied with profit but more interest was shown m metaphysical 


... 4 . -..L.-L ...... vintliini* alea *1—.f /ImaL 

W11UUUS WX11U1 well U UUUUUg CISC UliUI it tUllVVUUIl U 1 VnCV'A 

mythology cleverly presented as an intricate yet well-argued 
philosophy It was a spell of words, ideas and thoughts based on 
certain assumptions and conjectures, non-existant and unvenfiable | 
it had the genealogy of Heavens and Agent Intellect and 
horoscopes showing the movement of the assumed First cause, 
Logos and Nous For a people endowed with the revealed truth 
and the knowledge of the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, the Alpha and Omega of the Universe, and of creation 
and puipose of human existence, it was hardly necessary to waste 
its time on a mythology passed on as philosophy. Nevertheless, the 
philosophers who were great admirers of Greek logic, physics and 

uiauicuiauui iia JLuyuiuiu|jr uiuujuu ju - 

terms as if it were a revealed truth. It is rather amusing to see 

__ - — . . . i._ j 

how these people venerating Greek sciences as the touniain-ncau 
of classical wisdom also accepted their metaphysical permits so 
avidly. Perhaps they thought themselves to be standing m need 
of Greek metaphysics a nd philosophy just as they needed the 
Grecian empirical sciences. 

Arab Philosophers s 

The Grecian Philosophy was destined to get in the world of 
Islam such foremost exponents as Yaqnb al-Kmdi (d. 258 A. n.), 
AbU Nasr al-Farabi* "(d. 339 a h.) and Aba e Ali ibn Sina* 


L Known as Alpharabius in the Latin West 
2. Galled Avicenna in Europe. 








(d. 428 a. H-), as were not to be found amongst the Greeks 
themsdves In piety and moral excellence, knowledge and 
wisdo m th ey assigned sucti an infallible place to Aristotle w hich 
cannot perhaps be claimed even for the Primal Cause* It was 
r eaB y a misfortune of the Islamic world that the major portion of 
its Hellenistic inheritance comprised the works of Aristotle who, 
being a free thinker, differed from rather than agreed with the 
prophetic teachings. It was another misfortune that amongst the 
Arab philosophers, none was conversant with the languages in 
which these philosophical works were originally written- They 
had, therefore, to depend on the translations and commentaries 
which were either incorrect or presented m a different colour by 
their translators and interpreters Aristotle had thus come to 
wield such an influence over th^ Arab philosophers that they made 
hss system the basis of their philosophical speculations without 
any evaluation or criticism of his thought. 

Brethren Off Purity i 

By the end of the fourth century a. h , the speculations of 
Greek and Hdlenistic philosophers had generally been adopted by 
the rationalist schools amongst the Muslims It became a craze 
for every educated youngman who wanted to pose as an intellec¬ 
tual and a progressive elite. IkhufUn us*Sqfa or Brethren of 
Purity, a kmd of sectret fraternity like Freemasons, had come 
into existence in the second half of the fourth century with its 
seat in .Basra, It was an eclectic, philosophical-cum-scien tifi c 
school of thought which strove to reconcile religious and ethical 

doctrines with the standpoint of Greek philosophy. The charter 
of their aims and objects ran thus: 

“The Shan c ak of Islam has been polluted by ignorance 
and perversion of the truth, and it can now be purified only 
through philosophy, for, the latter comprises religious tenets 
and knowledge, wisdom and analogical methods of rea¬ 
soning Now, only a synthesis of Greek philosophy and the 
Shan c <th of the Prophet can achieve the desired objectives ” l 

I liitfi p 253 
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The members of the Society had instructions not to waste 

tltAiP rima qni3 imAivn* rtn qrai) nArennt fiir flmt* mihIaJ 
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but to seek sympathisers amongst the vmith who were prone to 
accept new ideas 3 

The HharSn summed up the philosophies! and scientific 
learning of the time in an encyclopaedic collection of 52 Epistles 5 , 
(Awn/ Tkhi Sr ss-Ss/ii) dealing with every branch of science, sech 
as physics mathematics, metaphysics. philosophy, etc. The 
Murtarilites and other rationalists w ho \\ ere sympathetic to the 
ideas formulated in these treatises gave widest circulation to these 
Epistles which found their way into the system of Hbpano* 
Arabic philosophy too within a hundred years. 3 


The MutSudEtes and Philosophers s 

In their effort to rationalise the tenets of faith and to find oat 
a confirmation of metaphysical doctrines such as the nature and 
attributes of God and the divine origin of the Qur^n with the 
aid of human reason which was regarded bv them as infrQible. 
the Mu c tarilite$ had conscioudv or unconsriondv done a sreat 

w m. ^ 

disservice to Mam. Nevertheless, they were religious persons 
w ho believed in revelation, w ere god-fearing* scropdrav 1 2 
followed the religious obligations, enjoined the lawful and pto* 
hibited the wrong-* This was so because they were seriw* aoout 
their religion and their rationalistic tendencies did not owe their 
origin to any external influence 5 In view of these features e. 

it did not produce anv movement inclined towards apostasv 
and atheism, denial of revelation and the Hereafter, or a tendency 


* 


aangerousiy umea w itn passivity ana inertness. iu?r Iiad the vigor* 
and cntliusiasm for faith amongst the Muslims been enfeebled by It. 


1. bstfijva'nli rr» 26^1. 

2. /ri..p.254 
S JrV..p 254 

i Vol lit p 64, , 

5 Thc\ held that it xvis a duty of even M s * ^ ^ e-Wi 

prohibit the tcto**s T^’ahonar^' w fancrfwtw''*?' il * 
of grievww da, be woii'a he ct«rs*y 


DECLINE 

Philosophy was, however, quite different from Sffeflf. In so 
fo r as philosophy claims to be an infallible source through which 
one can attain the knowledge of God xn the fulness of His essence. 
It is a rival of revelation; it builds up a system of thought and 
approach which is opposed to the faith and tenets of a revealed 
religion Obviously, therefore, as the philosophy caught the 
imagination of the people, the respect for religion and the prophets 
dwindled in their estimation. Not simply the faith in revelation 
but the ethical norms and injunctions laid down by it for the 
practical conduct of life began to be viewed from an entirely 
different angle. Philosophy gave birth to a section among the 
Muslims who were openly antagonistic to religion and took pride 
in rejecting the Islamic dogma There were also philosophers 
who were not courageous enough to forsake Islam openly. 
They were content with paying a lip service to it but they had 
actually lost all frith in the religion. 

Bat&nites: 

Philosophy also gave birth to a new schism in Islam which 
was even more fatal to the spirit of religion and the teachings of 
the Prophet than the philosophy itself. These were Batinites or 
the adherents of a theological school of thought so named after 
Bsitn (inner, esoteric), whose precursors and exponents were 
mostly drawn from the people who had lost their national kingdoms 
tc the irresistible arms of Islam. They could not hope to regain 
their lost power and prestige in any open contest against the 
might of the Muslim people. There were also self-indulgent people 
or those desirous of co mm a n ding a position of power atid infl u en ce 
but who found the injunctions laid down by Islam for the practi- 
cal conduct of life as obstacles in their way. All these persons 
gathered under the banner of the Batinites Jbr they knew that they 
could neither gain a victory over Islam in the battlefield nor 
invite Muslims to renounce their frith. They were aware that- any 
attempt to follow cither of these two courses would fire a frenzy 
of enthusiasm amongst the Muslims for the defence of Islam 
They chose therefore an entirely new- path to checkmate Islam 
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The Scripture has clearly laid down the resets cfbdiefsad 
* of conduct, IFonly because these are meant to be understood 
acted noon bv everv human beinfr : 


And Hie tzxht sent e ns$$*r$pr scar aciii xht Isrp&gr (f 
hisfolk, ikzt he rd^kl zndkt (lit nttsss^t) rltsrjir Jim. 

{JVzfoa: A) 

The meaning of this verse is manifestly dear* The Prophet 
of Islam too had explained the import of Divine revelations and 
lived up to these precepts so that his followers might not remain in 
any doubt. The vocabulan of the Qur 1 ^! and its meanings 
have thus been handed down, from the Prophet. without ary 
breal* and have ever afterwards been recognised and acc ep ted by 
everyone as authentic and genuine, and to which no one raised 
any objection. The terms, prophethood (nshcacJ) and apasSeship 
(mzrto). angels (reZA'iff), requital {rca c 2d}. Paradise lj£ata) s HeB 
(pfizc£h\ the law (shai c ch)* obligatory {fetch). necessary (aEpfrX 
Ja%vfixl {held), unlawful (hercn\ poor-due (cstef). prayer 
fast {recefc}, pilgrimage {Juttf) and similar other words cccivet a 
concise and definite purport of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies 


teachings of Islam 


truth and realm*, these teachi: 


articles of faith have been handed down without any divergence 


hatsoever and so has been 


vocabulary and remain degv 


signifv the former* The two have become so inter¬ 


dependent that one cannot suffer any mutation without a variation 
in the other. 

Whenever the words •prophet’. *apostle\ *messenger% 'prayer 1 , 
or *pooiw3ue 9 are used, these denote the same exposition as targht 
by the Prophet and understood by his companions and successors; 
all of whom acted upon these in a particular manner and 
ransxnitted the import of these words which have been handed 
down by one generation to another- The Biiinhes inew that th? 
'nterdeoendence of Ouranic vocabulary and its meanings form 


exposition of the doctrines 


intellectual and practical life of: 
venerations with the fbtuuainhead 
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^Hereafter* in whatever manner one 




is an 


“Prophet zs a person illuminated by the Holy Spirit of 
the Divine Being. Gabriel is not an angel but an allegorical 
name for jclivine grace ...... Requital si gnifi es coming 

bade of a, thing towards its origin. Pollution consxstsof 
giving out a secret; bathing, renewal of a pledge; 
fornication, transmission of the secret and occult knowledge 
to one not initiated ; purity, disavowal of all tenets save the 
Batzmte cult; ablution, acquirement of knowledge from an 
jHmmn 2 ted teacher; prayer, a call to obey the leader; 
poor-dns, gradual initiation of the fafthfitl to foe hidden 
knowledge; testy taking precaution to guard the secret; 
and Aqjy, seeking foe knowledge of true wisdom which is an 
end unto itself. The knowledge of foe occult is Heaven; 
literal sense, the Hell; and E^abah, foe person of foe 
apostle. fAli is the gate of K < abah while foe Noah’s flood 
described in foe QprSn means a deluge of knowledge 
in which the *n»1hmmtgfgd were drowned. The bonfire of 
Namrood alludes to his wrath and not fire; Abraham was 
asked not to ofier his son for sacrifice but to obtain a pledge 
from him; foe literalists are Gog and Magog; and foe 
staff of Moses really means foe argument and proof 
furnished by him.”* 

The Traitors of Islam s 

The Batinite view in regard to the latent and deeper appli¬ 
cation of God’s word or foe Prophet's teachings and repudiation 
of the manifest sense b 0 * always been successfully adopted by foe 
traitors and hypocrites. The so-called deeper sense, inter-woven 
with mystical and philosophical ideas borrowed from a variety of 
sources, can be made equally adaptable to foe requirement of a 
learned elite as well as the uncritical mind in order to undermine 

1. Abbreviated i r o n QavfS^id-o^Ana^id (mitten ty MnTi E a unad 2® H*s*a 

TteriBrf 4n 707 A. H-)j jg 1MB. 
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the intellectual, moral, social and religious structure of the 
Muslim society. It can be employed to secure a split within the 
body-politic of Islam as, indeed, all the later rebels against the 
prophethood of Muhammad have taken advantage of this heretical 
view. All those impostors who have subsequently elevated 
themselves to the position of a fake prophethood, have first 
rendered ambiguous the terminology employed by the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah The two cases in point are Bahaism of Iran 
and Qadianism 1 of India. 

The so-called hidden or mystic interpretation of Qur’anic 
vocabulary, an example of which has been given above, could 
have been hardly acceptable to a person not devoid of common- 


I. The Qadxlnfe too, like the Batinitcs, have denied the commonly understood 
meanings of such terms as the ‘seal of prophethood/ r MasTh and ins 
second coming, 'miracles’, DajjSl, etc The Quranic vocabulary has 
been retained hut the import of these terms has been drastically 
as could be seen from the writings of Mines Ohulmt Ahmad and the 
commentary of the Qpr *Sn by Muhammad <AJL 

Bahltics on the other hand, have even produced a new Shari* ah on the 
basis of their esoteric interpretation Their Sharfrah enjoins fast Tor one 
month in a year, but (he mont’i is of only 19 days Instead of beginning 
the fast from early morning, they begin it from Sunrise. The faithful u 
required to follow the dictates of the Shari?ah from the age of II to 42, and 
thmaftrr he is freed from its obligations Ablution is not obligatory but 
simply recommendatory Prtrdah is not necessary If ii obligatory to 
usit the house in which BSb, founder or the sect, was born. Congrega¬ 
tional praver m to be offered only for a funeral Nothing remains polluted 
after one accepts the faith of Bthfitu and everything attains purity the 
moment a faithful touches it. Water w newer polluted Tlx* law of 
inheritance differs from that of Islam (Shakib Arslan. Vol IV, p 315 r 
reproduced from the French Encyclopedia of Islam)* 

M Start has rightly written in his article on Bahaism in the Encyclo* 

fmha of Islam that in the garb of Islamic reformation. Bib founded an 

entirely new religion whrne fundamentals and beliefs art quite different 

from tint of Islam and these have in fact been also presented as suefx in 

order f«. reromtruri a new social order. The same is the rase with 

Qadi«i*m Each has a prophet and a nrji% religious ordrr, fill* their prrde- 
rersor, the Batinitcs 
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sense; but, the dialectical quibbhngs had already produced an 
atmosphere of intellectual nnai chy in the world of Islam, wherein 
people unnecessai ily longed foi hau splitting and philosophical 
sophistry The Batimtes were, therefore, successful m misleading 
those sections of the people Mho, under the influence of Greek 
philosophy and mytliology, were fiecly applying the terminology 
like 'Nous* and 'Logos*. 'Umveisal Spuit* and the'First Cause' to 
Idamic doctrines, rites, etc They also gathered round them 
some who were dissatisfied with the extremism of the orthodox 
school, while others, m the hope of helping the AM-v-Bml (the 
house of the Piophct) or opposing the i uhng dynasty lent them a 
helping hand With the help of an elaborate occult ritual for 
initiation of then adherents the Batimes had created a secret yet 
highly efficient instrument of power which was a cause of concern 
fox the then poueiful Islamic kingdoms Some of the most reputed 
and ablest personages like Nizam ul-Mulk Ttlsi and Fakhr ul- 

Mulk fell to the teuousm and muidcious assaults of the Batimtes 1 
Destruction of the ichgious 01 political opponents of the 
Batimtes by tei 101 ism and murdei had become such a common 
featuie that nobody—not even the kings 01 highest officials— 
could be sure that he would icmain alive till the next day 
Ibn al-Jawzi reports that if anyone did not ictum to Ins house m 
Isfahan befoi e the nightfall, it was piesumcd that he would have 
been killed by the Batimtes Apail fiom the lawlessness, 
Batimtes had also helped, as explained eaiher, the giowth of 
occult and heietical interrelation of the Qui ?anic text and 
pervasion of the accepted tenets of the iaith 

In an atmospheie suicliaigcd wnh the anti-Islamn influences 
of Batimtes and philosophical ideas bonowed fiom vaned souiccs, 
a richly endowed tlimker was i equu ed to save the situation He 
had to be a man of outstanding knowledge and intellectual guts* 
well-versed m philosophy as w ell as religious loi o, and capable of 


I 


Toi a detailed list of pci senates killed n the hands of Balm**** v * '' 
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drawing upon the findings of his predecessors with a greater 
clarity and perspicacity In order to bring about a synthesis 
between philosophical objectivity and the religious faith, he had 
also to be a man of unequalled piety and moral excellence 


endowed with an unflinching faith, and backed by a mystical 
illumination m regard to the Supreme Reality, one who possessed 
a burning zeal for renovation of the faith and who could give a 
call to uphold the tenets of the Shm^ah and the Stmnah Such a 
man appeared on the scene in the middle of the fifth century A h., 
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This was the most coveted academic position of the time although- 
al-Gazali was then not more than 34 years of ase. His renown 







pidly 


that his lectures began to be over-crowded by an ever larger 
number of students and scholars. Sometimes in addition to as 


300 


his lectures 


account 


scholarship* intelligence and forceful personality, such a p< 
of eminence in Baghdad that he was regarded a compeer 


grandees 


prestige and solemnity, 


according to a chronicler of his time, al-Ghazali surpassed 


including even the Caliphate. 


In 485 a.h. 



the c Abb5sid Caliph Mtfqtadi b’lllih, appointed him as his 

dor in the court of TurkhSn Khatoon, who then headed 
the Saljukid empire. Another 'Abbasid Caliph, Mustazhir b’llISh, 
held al-Ghazali in high esteem and it was on his behest that he 
wrote a treatise to refute the cult of Batinites. He named the 
Book al*Mustazhri after the Cahoh’s name. 


Al-Ghazali’s Intellectual Crisis s 


Dunng this period of prosperity, worldly feme and brilliant 
achievement for which a scholar can aspire, it was only natural 
that al-Ghazah should have led a life of contentment, as most of 
the scholars usually do. But for a man of lofty ideals, creative 
genius and intellectual gnt, as al-Ghazali was, it was unthinkable 
that he should rest satisfied merely with position and prestige. 
There can be no denying the fact that this very internal conflict 
and disquietude, the Promethean quest, made him a renovator 
®f the faith. However, history can offer but a few such striking 
example where one had abandoned a brilliant career, feme and 
position for the satisfaction of his soul. Al-Ghazali has himself 
described the deep inner struggle which forced him to give up all 
the worldly possessions including his teaching vocation, and to 
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search after Truth. These were Dialecticians, who claimed 
to possess insight mid wisdom, Batmites, who insisted on a 
hidden, true and deeper knowledge vouchsafed to them 
through impeccable hafim\ Philosophers, who arrogated ' 
themselves as masters of logic and reason; and. Mystics, 
who laid a claim to be illuminated and favoured with 
beatific vision 1 proceeded to explore the ideas, thoughts 
and writings of each of these groups but was not satisfied 
with anyone of them I studied the writings of the 
reputed dialecticians and authorities on this science, and 
myself penned a few treatises I reached the conclusion 
that although this branch of learning fulfilled its object, it 
was not sufficient for my purpose as it argued on die 
premises put forth by its opponents. The dialecticians 
have to rely upon a number of premises and propositions, 
which they accept m common with the philosophers, or, 
they are obliged to accept the authority of the Qur’Sn or the 
Sunnahi or the consensus But these could not be of much 
avail to one who has no faith in anything except in the 
necessary principles of reason, as was the case with me. 

“In regard to philosophy, I thought it necessary to 
make a detailed and critical study of the science before 
forming my own opinion of it* I had little time to spare 
from my pre-occupations of teaching and writing since, I 
had as many as 300 students who attended my lectures. 
However, I somehow managed to find time for it and after 
having finished the entire literature on the subject within 
two years, I devoted one year to reflection on the premises 
of philosophy. I reached the conclusion that the secular 
sciences can be divided into six branches. Mathematics, 
Logic, Physics, Politics, Ethics and Metaphysics. Of these, 
the first five do not either deny or affir m religion, nor, is 
it necessary to reject them for the affirmation of religion. 
The precepts of Physics sometimes do -come into conflict 
with the religious doctrines but these are only few* 
In this regard one ought tp bplieve that the natural 
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phenomenon is not self-propelled but dependent on God 
Almighty* It is true that all those who come across the 
agility and mcisiveness of the intellect of philosophers in 
these sciences, are generally overawed by them and are 
led to the conclusion that this would be true of them in 
every branch of learning. It is, however, not necessary 
that anyone skilled in one branch should be an adept in 
another science as well Anyway, when people see the 
philosophers denying faith and conviction, they too walk 
into their shoes On the other hand, some brainless 
exponents of Islam consider it their bounded duty to refute 
whatever the philosophers say and sometimes even go to 
the extent of denying their researches m the field of 
Physics as well A harmful effect of it is that all those 
who accept the verarfty of intellect’s search of truth and 
uphold the necessary principles of reason, begin to have 
doubts in Islam itself and become sceptics* The only 
branch of knowledge which comes into conflict with 
religion is Metaphysics, and it is in this science that the 
philosophers have generally been misled. As a matter of 
fact, the philosophers have themselves not been able to 
follow satisfactorily, m this branch of science, the laws of 
rigorous argumentation they had evolved for logical 
reasoning, and that is why there are wide differences 
amongst them m regard to it I have, therefore, arrived 
at the conclusion that philosophy would not be able to 
satisfy me, for, the intellect cannot by Itself cover the 
entire field of objects and events nor unravel all the 
mystries. 

“As for the Batinites, I have had an opportunity to 
make a detailed study of their cult for writing aUMtulazfon 
I had found that the veracity of their tenets and doctrines 
ultimately depends on the teachings of an impeccable and 
illuminated teacher, the Zmthn ; but the existence of such a 
teacher stands to be verified, and, in truth and reality* 
both t are, extremely dubious* Now, only Mysticism 



remained to be examined and, therefore, I turned my 
attention to it. Mysticism, too, is of two kinds, intellectual 
and intuitional* It was easy for me to look into die first 
and I went through Qpot ul-QplUb of Abfi Tahfa Makki and 
the tracts of Harith al-Muhldbi, Junaid, Shibli, Ba Yazld 
al-Bustami and other mystics I gathered whatever 
k nowledge of mysticism could be had from the hooks hut, 
I found that the knowledge of the essence of reality could 
be obtained not through study of mysticism but through 
intuition, transport and ecstasy brought about by purifica¬ 
tion of the heart. I had already attained an unflinching 
faith, through the speculative branches of knowledge 
and religious and secular sciences I had mastered, on the 
existence of Supreme Reality, Prophethood and Resurrec¬ 
tion. This conviction was, however, not attained through 
an experience or argument which could be analysed. It 
had been firmly implanted in my heart that the eternal 
Miss could be had only through inculcating the awe of God, 
renunciation of the material world, whole-hearted attention 
to the eternal life in the Hereafter and an earnest devotion 
to God All this was, however, not possible so long as one 
did not sever the attachments of position and riches, fame 
and worldly life 

"I pondered over my own condition* I realised that 
I was wholly immersed in worldly temptations, its ties and 
attachments. The vocation of teaching appeared to be a 
noble pursuit but, as further reflection revealed, I was 
paying my entire attention to those sciences which were 
neither important nor beneficial for the Hereafter* I 
probed into the motives of my work as a teacher, and 
found that, instead of any sincere desire to propitiate God, 
I was after honour and fame. I was convinced that I was 
on the edge of an abyss, and if I did not take immediate 
steps to retrieve the situation, I should he doomed to 
eternal fire. Still undecided, one day, I resolved to 
abandon everything and leave Baghdad; the next day I 
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gave up my resolution Six months passed away in this 


\ 


state of uncertainty On the one hand the pull of temp¬ 
tations asked me to remain where I was, on the other, the 
Faith gave a call to get up It cried to me, 'Up 1 up 1 Thy 
life is short and thou hast a long journey to make All thy 
pretended knowledge is nougat but falsehood and fantasy 9 
Often my carnal thoughts whispered to me, 'This is a 
temporary yearning God has favoured thee with respect 
and honour If thou giveth it up and then tries to retrace 
thy steps and come back, thou wilt not be able to get it 
back again* Thus, I remained, torn asunder by earthly 
passions and religious aspirations, for about six months, 
until it became impossible to postpone my decision any 
longer*. Then, God Himself caused an impediment He 
chained my tongue and prevented me from lecturing 
Vainly I desired to teach my pupib who came to me, but my 
mouth became dumb The silence to which I nas 

I lost all 


condemned cast me into a violent despair * 
appetite, I could neither swallow a morsel of bread, nor 
drink a drop of water Gradually I became too weak and 
at last the physicians under whose treatment I was, gave up 
all hope of my recovery They said that my heart was so 
sevetely afflicted that no treatment would be of an) avail 
till this affliction was removed Finally, conscious of my 
weakness and of the prostration of my soul, I took refuge 
in God like a man who has exhausted himself and is denied 
all means I prayed to Him Who answereih the wronged one 
when he erteth unto Hun ,* and He made easy for me to sacrifice 

honour, wealth and family 

U I intended to go to Syria but told the people that I 

would go to Mecfia When the people around me came to 
knowtof'.my decision, they deprecated it deeply lor the) 
could not even think of any laudable reason behind my 
resolve In then opinion, I enjoyed a coveted place which 
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enabled me to preach and disseminate knowledge. The 
people also began to spread numerous rumours about me. 
Those who were far away thought that 1 was giving up my 
'profession at the instance of the administration. On the 
other hand, those who knew how much government was 
keen on retaining my services considered it a misfortune 
that I was leaving the premier academy of Islamic learning. 
Finally, I left Baghdad, having given away all my fortune 
and preserving only as much as was necessary for my 
support and that of my children. I went to Syria from 
Baghdad and remained there for two years. During this 
period, I engaged myself m meditation and penance. I 
practised whatever I had learnt of the ways of mystics and 
endeavoured to purify my soul, rectify my morals and 
occupied myself with the recollection of God. For a time 
I retired to the principal mosque of Damascus Often, I 
went into one of the minarets of the mosque and remained 
there m seclusion for days together. From Damascus, I 
went to Jerusalem, There too I used to retire into the 
Sakharah After having visited the tomb of Abraham, I 
fdt a desire to go for the Hajj and visit the Mosque of the 
Prophet I, theiefore, embarked upon my journey to 
Hejaz After the Hqtf was over, I went to my home town 
although I had earlier no longing to visit my family I 
took care to spend my tune in seduded meditation, purifi¬ 
cation of the heart and recollection of God at my house 
but the events and happenings, care of dependants and 
their needs constantly intervened in securing a perfect 
state of peace and bliss I was, however, not denied of it 
entirely and, from time to tune, was favoured with the 
illumination and ecstatic transpoits. I spent ten years in 
this manner. What revelations were made to me during 
this period of meditation could not be described but, I 
must sav for the benefit of my readers that I came to" know 
that the mystics were most truly godly, their life most beau¬ 
tiful, their i ules of conduct most perfect, and their morality 
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sake of undergoing a physical 
others*, and there were others who considered reli¬ 
gious practices necessary for gaining certain material 
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practices if they could find a way to save themselves 
from the harm which non-performance of religious 

MtieMumtiraiB wnnld Ww. Mt&ilfid X realised that I could 

------ 

easily remove their doubts As a matter of fact, 1 found 
myself folly capable of exposing the hollowness and 
implausibility of their philosophic convictions because of 
the deep knowledge of speculative sciences. X, therefore, 
felt an ardent desire to take up this work since it appeared 
to be the crying need of the time I said to myself* ‘How 
far dost it befit thee to sit in seclusion? It is an epidemic 
that is spreading like wild fire and the learned have 
themselves fell a victim to the same disease The bondsmen 
of God have readied the brink of destruction 9 . But, then, 
I also thought whether it would be possible for me to 
accomplish such a huge task. I said to myself- ‘The 
guidance of the Prophet was available in the days of yore, 
but now if thou mvitest men to Truth and the way of God, 
the world wilt turn thy enemy. How wilt thou, single* 
handed, struggle against them all, and endure the 
hardships 9 This could have been possible under the reign 
of a pious king determined to assist and promote religion 9 . 
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to spend the rest of my life in seclusion. 
God had willed otherwise. 


But, it seems, 


The king implored me to 
proceed to Nishapur and fight the growing heretical 
tendencies The king had appealed to me so earnestly 
that my rejection of his order would have certainly made 
him angry Then I said to myself- ‘One of the reasons 
for thy resolve haring fellen apart, it cannot be right now 
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discomforts and hardships’. Has not God said: 

Do men imagine that they mil be left {at ease) because (key 
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say . We believe ^ and will not be tested with affliction? 
Lo / We tested those who were befoie you. Thus Allah knowetk 
those who are sincere^ and hioweth those who feign.' 

And God has addicsscd Ins Piophct thus although he 
was the most exalted amongst His boikfctncn 

Messengers indeed have been dented before thee and they were 
patient under the dental and the persecution till Our succour reached 
them There ts none to alia the divisions of Allah Already 
there hath reached thee (somewhat) of the tidings of the messengers 
(IIV sent before) ® 

“I also sought the advice of a few fisends who were 
illuminated and have had beatific visions They advised 
me to give up seclusion Few ol them related the dreams 
some pious pet sons had seen winch indicated that the step 
I proposed to take uould have fai-i caching effects for the 
levival of Faith They hinted that m the fifth century 
which was to begin attei a month something tcmaikable 
was to happen which would icnovalc the Faith It has 
been foictold in the Tiaditions that m the beginning of 
every centuiy God biings forth a man who ie*tores and 
reanimates the faith of the people* AH these tidings gave 
hope to me God made it easy foi me to set off foi Nishapai 
and I finally made up my mind to 1 enounce the seclusion 

in 490 a n I had left Baghdad in 488 a h and thus I 
lcmamod m seclusion foi eleven years God had ordained it 
to happen thus, howevei* I could not have dreamt of 
giving up honom and fame be foie I left Baghdad but God 
had made that easy foi me Similaily, I could never have 
thought of renouncing my iciiiemcnt and going back to ^ 

teach again, but it too was made easy by God” 3 
Al-Ghazah sot off for Nishapur m 499 to resume his teaching 
vocation in the Nnramiyah Univeisity Theie was, however, a 

1 At^Ankobult 2-3 1 
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world of difference between his taking up the teaching profession 
earlier and for the second time. Earlier he taught to secure 
honour, wealth and position, but now he considered himself 
commissioned to exhort people to purify their morals and soul. He 

explains the difference thus* 

“I know that 1 have come back to my vocation of 

teaching but it would not be correct to call it a resumption 
of my earlier occupation. There is a world of difference 
between the two Earlier, I used to teach the sciences 
which were calculated to bring honour, wealth and position, 
and by my words and actions, I led my students to that 
direction, but now, I want to teach them the knowledge 
that helps to renounce wealth and position. God is fully 
aware that this is my intention, and my only desire is that 
my present efforts should lead to the purification of my soul 
and the souls of other people I do not know whether I 
would Teach my destination or would pass away before die 
completion of my task. However, I believe, and have an 
unflinching conviction, on account of the knowledge of 
certitude which has been revealed unto me, that the real 
power rests m God alone. It is only He who can save one 
from evil and profanity and lead unto the path of sanctity 
and grace I did not come here of my own accord, it was 
God who moved me on to this place, I did not begin my 
work, but God made me to begin it I beseech God 
he may first cleanse and elevate my soul before he causes 
me to reform and purify the souls of others May He 
reveal unto me righteousness which I may follow; and 
disclose the evil which I may forsake.” 1 

Achievements of al«Ghazali: 

Endeavours of al-Ghazali for the revivification of Islam were 
two-fold, as follows • 

(1) He stemmed the tide of philosophy and of the Batanite 


1. Abbreviated from al-Munqtdk, pH16 


The efforts made till the time of al-Ghazali to counteract 
the atheistic influence of Greek philosophy consisted merely of an 
apologetic vindication of Islamic tenets. Philosophers -were then 
taking the offensive and the scholastics of Islam, the dialecticians, 
were contest with parrying the attack. Philosophy was under- 
mining the very foundations of Islam while Dialectics tried to 
shield it hnt none amongst the dialecticians and doctors of religion 
had the courage to strike at the roots of philosophy. In fact no 
savant of Islam had tried to make auv critical evaluation of the 
philosophic premises and to beleaguer the aggressor in its own 
dtadd. The tone of the dialecticians* save only that of Abal 
Hasan al-Ash c ari who did not have, hens ever, to face the ph3o- 
sqphers* was apologetic, or, at best, defensive. Ai-GhazaU was 
the first man, who, along with a profound knowledge of religious 
sciences, mads a derailed and deep study of philoso phy as weB 
He then wrote JiZcqcnd cl-FclZssfch (The aim of the PhSlosophers) 
in which he summed up the salient issues of Logic, Metaphysics 
and Physics In *n?< book he condensed the philosophical 
premises dispassionately in an explicit manner. He made it 
dear in the introduction to this book that Mathematics is a 
science which does not admit of any difference of opinion but it 
bag nothing to do wi th the religion, either in the affirmation or 
negation of the latter. Religion, however, comes into conflict 
with Metaphysics. The logical syllogisms are sometimes wrong 
while there may also be differences of opinion in regard to ihe 
terminology employed in this branch of knowledge. Physics is 
sometimes •"***»« up with facts, uncertain or dubious, for Meta¬ 
physics is also included in its scope. Logic merely subserves 
these sciences by lending its terminology to them. 
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Al-Ghazali then wrote another book entitled Tahnfut el - 
Falnsqfak (Incoherence of the Philosophers) In this book he 
criticises, from an Islamic point of view, Physics and Metaphysics 
of the philosophical school and brings out their weaknesses and 
contradictions in a lucid and forceful language* We find al- 
Ghazali expressing himself self-confidently, in an elegant and 
incisive style. At places he Employs a satirical diction which was 
not only effective but perhaps necessary to bring back the self* 
confidence of those who had been overawed by Philosophy. We 
find the author self-reliant and indomitable, attempting to 
demolish the reputation of the teachers of philosophy, he speaks 
of the Greek philosophers and guides as his equals and points out 
their mistakes in a manner none had dared before him In order 
to save the situation for Islam it was imperative that someone 
should be able to strike at the foundations of philosophy instead 
of merely defending the faith. Al-Ghazali rose to the occasion 
and this book bespeaks of his endeavour from cover to cover In 
the introduction to Tahnfut al-Feltisqfak he writes 

w Now-a-days we see people who appear to arrogate 
themselves as intellectually superior to the populace. These 
people look disdainfully on religious practices for they 
have learned the awe-inspiring names of some of the Greek 
Philosophers like Aristotle, Socrates and Plato. They have 
learnt from the eulogistic writings of their admirers that the 
Greek doctors of the old had made far-reaching discoveries 
in the fields of Mathematics, Logic, Physics and Meta¬ 
physics, and that these teachers were peerless in qualities of 
heart and heart, but that they had rejected the faith 
and its doctrines. 'The; Greek masters regarded religion 
as a man-made dogma without any content of truth. Now, 
following in the footsteps of their mentors these elements 
have too rejected religion so that they may be taken as an 
intelligent, liberal and smart set of fellows. Simply to 
feign themselves as elite and intellectuals, these persons 
denigrate religion, and it is why I thought of banging to 
light the mistakes committed by the Greek philosophers in 
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play or, indeed, a laughing-stock 991 
After giving a detailed description of the genealogy and 
horoscope of the Greek philosophxc-cum-metaphysicai concepts 
like Logos, Nous, the First Cause or the intermediate agents 
between the Primal Cause and His creation, al-Ghazali becomes 
more trenchant and lively m his criticism of the philosophers 


ne writes. 


“Your doctrines and details thereof are simply assump¬ 
tions and conjectures, or, to be truthful, obscure reflections 
overcast with darkness. Nobody would doubt the insanity 
of a man who even dreams of such nonsensical things 993 
Again, he says * 

“I really wonder how even a brainless fellow can 
swallow such inconsistencies, much less those philosophers 
who are ever inclined to hairsplitting in logical dispu¬ 
tations.” 8 

He expands this idea at another place where he writes 


“In venerating the Agent Intellect, these persons have 
completdly overlooked to accord the reverence and awe 
due to God Almighty. They have made Him an ineffective 
diety, a simple essence, dealing with the universals and 
having no knowledge of the particulars He bears a 
distinction from a lifeless entity only m so far as He 

MP— —» Impure that the 
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lifeless objects are devoid of all consciousness). Verily, God 
misguides "those -who forsake the path of Divine guidance 
and deny His revelation. 

/ made than net to witness the mutton qf the heavens and the • 
earth* nor that own creation .. . 
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“Those who have misgivings about the omnipotence 
of God Almight y think that divine things can be subjected 
to their thought and imagination Being presumptuous of 
their intellect they hold that it is not necessary to follow 
the prophets of God. That these persons should propagate, 
under the cover of philosophy, such ludicrous presumptions 
which others would be ashamed to dream of, is indeed 
natural and reasonable 9,1 

Effect of the Incoherence of Philosophers: 

The courageous criticism and, to an extent, the denigration 
of Philosophy by al-Ghazab began a new chapter m the history of 
Islamic scholasticism which was later brought to a successful 
completion by Ibn Taymiyah 

Tohuful al-FalUsqfjh caused an stir in the ranks of philoso¬ 
phers who had to suffer an irreparable loss on account of it. 
However, after al-Ghazah there arose no philosopher worthy of 
note for one hundred years. At last, Ibn Rushd,* a great admirer 
of Aristode and a spirited defender of philosophy wrote TahZfut 
al-Tah&fut (Incoherence of Incoherence) by way of rejoinder to 
Tahafut aUFalUsqfah by the close of the sixth century. Many 
scholars are of the view that if Ibn Rushd had not put up the 
defence on behalf of philosophy, it would have been crippled by 
the hostile criticism of al-Ghazah. Philosophy was granted a 

fresh lease of life through the eflbris of Ibn Rusiid for another one 
hundred years 1 2 3 

Attack on Batinites: 

Besides philosophy, the crisis caused by the Batinites move¬ 
ment had received attention of al-Ghazah during his first stay in 
Baghdad when he wrote cl m A$ust&z 3 hiTi at the instance of the then 
Caliph Al-Ghazali has made a mention of this book m his 

1 Tahajut at^E i jsaJaky p 31 

2 Known as Avcrroes m the West 

3 Lutfijum*ah, p 72 
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autobiographical account of the search for truth entitled ci- 
Munqidh win ad-DhataL Al-Ghazah perhaps wrote three other 
treatises entitled Hujjat ul-Haq y MufsaM-Khitaf and QjLsim ul- 
BUiimyah 1 Two more boohs on the subject Fadhqyah al-IbUhijah 
and Mawabm ul-B&ltntjak have been mentioned in the list of 
al* Ghazali s writings No one else could have encountered 
Batinites so successfully as al-Ghazah did, for, he was fully aware 
of the ways of mystics besides being a savant of both the secular 
and religious sciences. Taking shelter behind the terminology 
drawn from philosophy, theii cult of "esoteric meanings 4 * was a 
combination of sophism and conspiracy For a man like al-Ghazah 
It was comparatively easy to smash this snare of Batinites His 
effective answer to the challenge of Batinites made it a discredited 
sect ever after him 

Al-Ghazali*s evaluation of Social Conditions: 

The second remarkable achievement of al-Ghazah was his 
evaluation of the religious and moral state of the society from an 
Islamic viewpoint whidi awakened the spirit for re-lslaxnisation 
in the community Ikfl£* c Utvm id-Dln (The Revival of Religous 
Sciences) was the result of his endeavours In this regard 

lhya 3c Ul5m id-Dxn: 

Ihyti* c UlUm id^Dln occupies a distinguished place among the 
few literary works which have had a lasting effect m moulding 
the moral and spiritual life of the Islamic world Hafiz Zam 
ud-dfn al-Iraqi (author otAlfyah)^ who brought out a collection of 
the Traditions quoted m the Ijh& % is of opinion that it is the 
foremost literary composition of Islamic peoples * c Abdu! GhSfir 
Farsi, a contemporary of Al-Ghazah and a disciple of Imlm ul- 
Harmayn, says that no book like it had been written before. 1 


1 Al-GhanU has iuuDuuSCb the uSiina wf tlsCSS 

Jawdhit ul~Qjir*Sn t p 26 
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Another reputed scholar, Sheikh Muhammad GazrEni, remarked 
that if all die sciences were effaced completely, he could revive 
t frpm ynth the help of the IftyB* ^ Hafiz Xbn al-Jawzi differed 
from al-Ghazali on many issues, but he has acknowledged the 
popularity and matchless sincerely of the lhy& and has written 
a summary of it under the caption MtnkBj ul-Qjtsidln The IhylP 
was written at a time when al-Ghazah had returned home after 
more than ten years of seclusion and meditation in search of the 
truth. He now wanted to disseminate his message of reform and 
rectitude. In reflecting the tremendous sincerity and heroic 
sacrifice, heart-felt certitude and ardent zeal of the author to 
revivify the true faith the Ihy}P presents an striking example. 
Shibli HaSsmani writes in Al-Ghazali . 

“In Baghdad he felt an irresistible urge to embark 

upon the quest for truth. He proceeded to study each 

religion but still remained dissatisfied. At last he turned 

to mysticism but it was something to be experienced in the 

recesses of one’s heart rather than to be studied, and the 

first step towards it was purification of the heart and 

transformation of the self* The preoccupations of al- 

Ghazali, however, left no room for it. What honour and 

feme, sermons and debates, had to do with the purification 

of heart and soul? Obviously, it was a path that lead to 
wilderness. 

“At last, donning a mendicant’s habit [he left Baghdad 
and took to wandering. After a long period spent alter¬ 
nately in complete seclusion and. meditation, he had an 
access to divine manifestation. He would have spent the 
rest of his life lost in beatific visions, but witnessing the 
contamination of religion and morals all around him—-a 

malady from which the laity and the elite, the savant and 

the illiterate were suffering alike—he began to give 
expression to his experiences and convictions. He could 

not bear with equanimity the degeneration of the mentors 
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of faith into a cess-pool of crass materialism. He wrote the 
book in these circumstances. As he himself writes in its 
preface * 

“I found every one hankering after the material gams. 
People had become forgetful of the eternal salvation, while 
the doctors of religion! who were guides to the right path, 
were not to be found any longer There remained only 
those who had lost their soul to worldly temptations. 
These people had led every one lo suppose that knowledge 
consists simply m the debates and arguments by which they 
spread their fame, or else ornate sermons, by which they 
held the people spell-bound, 01 else legal opinion, by which 
they sat in judgement to settle the disputes of others. The 
knowledge that was required to illuminate the path 
leading to the world-to-come had thus completely dis¬ 
appeared. I could not endure this state of affairs and had 
ultimately to sound the alarm .” 1 

AKGhanli’g critique of tlie Society f 

Al-Ghazah s object was to bring about a moral and spiritual 
transformation of the people of his time, he wanted to create for 
the purpose an awareness of the ills and weaknesses the Muslims 
as well as their religious and intellectual leaders were suffering 
from; to tell them how the devil of earthly passions had taken 
hold of the different sections of society, and, to let them realise 
what factors were responsible for diverting their attention from 
the true content of faith to its outer forms, rituals and customs, 
thus making them oblivious of the eternal life and the will and 
pleasure of God In order, therefore, to achicvo the end he had 
m view, al-Ghazali undertook a detailed analysis of the intellec¬ 
tual and moral approach of the then society towards life and the 
world; highlighted the vices of different sections; defined the 
aims ,and the methods necessary to achieve those objectives; 
delineated the individual and communal obligations of the people; 
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brought out the distinguishing features and differences between 
secular and religious sciences; invited the attention of the affluent 
and ruling classes towards their shortcomings; criticised the 
unjust laws and rules promulgated by the state; and exhorted 
them to give up their un-Islamic ways, customs and usages. It 
was thus the first detailed sociological study in Islam which 
brought out courageously and poignantly the social and moral ills 
of the society and suggested measures for its reform and trans¬ 
formation into a healthy community. 

The Religious Preceptors! 

Al-Ghazali held the religious doctors, the c £/fei?w, responsible 
for the all round religious and moral degeneration of the Muslim 
peoples To him, religious doctors were the salt of the earth; if 
they went astray, nothing could keep the people on the right path. 
An Arab poet has expressed the same idea in these words„ 

“G 1 teachers of Faith, you are the salt of the earth. 

If the salt gets contaminated, what is there to purify 
it again. 9 ’ 1 2 

Complaining that the prevailing widespread vices were 
accountable to the negligence of religious teachers, al-Ghazali 
writes; 

“The third reason, which really constitutes an incurable 
disease, is that the patients there are but no physicians are 
available for their treatment. c Vlema are the physicians 

but these days they are themselves confined to the sick* 
bed and unable to cure others M2 

The same reason has been attributed by al-Ghazah for the 
waywardness of the rulers and kings. 

He writes: 

In short, the debasement of the people proceeds from 
the corruption of their rulers, who get perverted on account 
of the demoralization of the doctors of religion. Had 
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rulers would not have become so depraved, for, in that 
case, they would have had to be mindful of the warnings 

of the e Ulema .*** 

The neglect of the then c Ulem to enjoin the right and forbid 
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criticised by al-Ghazah. He deplored the timidness of the 
religious teachers of his time who were not courageous enough to 
uphold what was right m the face of kings because they had been 
infected by the love of wealth, power and honour. After citing 
numerous instances where the c Ulma had fearlessly stood against 
the injustice of powerful despots and tyrannical rulers, he says in 


uie ittplP : 


"This is how the learned enjoined the right and 
forbade the wrong. They did not care at all for the pomp 
and glory of the kings for they used to put their trust in 
God alone and were confident that He would protect them 
They were ever willing to lay down their lives for the sake 
of a righteous cause, if God so desired. Whatever they said 
was taken to heart, for, their intentions were pure, their 
immaculate sincerity moulded even the hard-hearted 
brutes; but, now, the earthly temptations have made them 
dumb, and even if they speak out it no effect because 
they lack sincerity. They can be effective even now if 
they cultivate selflessness, detachment and earnestness 
People have become depraved because of their rulersj and, 
the rulers, because of the c Ulema, who have been demoralised 
on account* of their love for wealth, power and honour 
One who has been infected by worldly temptations cannot 
admonish even the lowly and the poor much less the elites 

and kings ”* * ^ 

Most of the religious scholars of Ins day, as uhazau por 
out, had given themselves up to the hair-splitting of juristic issues 
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and cavilling of real or imaginary problems In social gatherings 
and religious meetings, royal courts and scholarly seminars 
specious contentions of a juristic nature had come to be regarded 
as an inevitable intellectual diversion. It had become such a 
rage m those times that m their craze to arm themselves for a 
knock-out victory in the debates and disputations, the scholars 
were neglecting all other branches of learning including even the 
religious sciences—the knowledge necessary for spiritual and 
moral rectitude or for the preparation of the life in the Hereafter. 
Al~Ghazali protests against this state of affairs in the Ihyti* m 
these words * 

"If any scholar-jurist is asked about the virtues and 
vices like patience and thankfulness, fear and awe, envy 
and malice, hypocrisy and deception, contentment and 
earnestness or how to avoid hankering after the praise and 
respect by others, he would not be able to give any answer 
although he ought to know these as the preparation for life 
in the world-to-come depends on them On the other 
hand, if you ask him about hU &hUr 7 sabaq or roim, he will 
give out a detailed description of each although one 
seldom comes across these issues, and, if anybody does 
need a juristic opinion on these matters, he can easdy 
obtain it m every town* These scholars thus devote their 
entire time and energy in learning and teaching the details 
of similar insignificant issues but remain oblivious of the 
knowledge essential for a religious teacher. If these 
scholars are ever asked about it, their reply is that they are 
engaged m acquiring a religious knowledge which consti¬ 
tutes a co mmun al obligation (F %vdk~i-Kqfllyo$£) enjoined by 
the Shan^ak They are really keeping {heir own-selves in 
dark and deceiving others, for, as everybody knows, he who 
uants to acquit himself of a communal obligation should 
first discharge the obligations enjoined on him personally. 
Also, there are many other communal obligations which 
claim a preference, as, for example, we have many non- 
Mudim physicians m the city whose evidence is not 
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medical opinion. But we do not find any scholar fawning 
to the study of medicine. Students overcrowd the class¬ 
rooms of the sciences pertaining to jurisprudence, logic and 
dialectics although there are hundreds of jurisconsults who 
are ever willing to let one have their legal opinions I foil 
to understand how these scholars can defend their 
engagement in a communal obligation which is being 
already performed by numerous c Ulma, while disregarding 
another obligation which is not being attended by anyone* 
Is there any reason for it except that the study of medicine 
cannot help them to secure trusteeship of the charitable 
trusts, enforcement of the wills, guardianship of the 
orphans and management of their property, appoint¬ 
ment to the posts of judges and official jurists, respect 
and honour in governmental circles or a precedence over 
their compatriots, friends and foes 7991 
At another place in the IkyU 7 * he writes * 

"There is not a town in which several matters do not 
assume the position of joint or communal obligations, but 
there is none to look after these nor any scholar pays any 
heed to them* Take, for instance, the study of medicine 
There are a number of towns m which there is no practis¬ 
ing physician whose evidence is admissible in law, but the 

_1_1_1 _ _1 _U1___, .... ^1__r__ Gtamlftf 1C tnfi 
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case with the obligation incumbent on all Muslims to 
eqjoin the right and forbid the wrong (but it is oerng 

overlooked by everybody) 992 

Al-Ghazah laments over the general lack of interest m and 
apathy of the people towards the tenets of faith and calls atten¬ 
tion towards the need of spreading literacy and disseminating 

• ■ « • i» 1 « * _ ,1 _need 

knowledge ot religion Alter emphasising uw — 


for spreading religious knowledge he continues ■ ^ ^ 

"For anyone who is solicitous of his religion, 
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and spreading the knowledge of the faith, which 
is also a joint obligation, is such a serious occupation that 
it would not permit him to go into unnecessary juristic 
details and waste his time in any scholastic hair-splitting or 
similar other trivialities ” A 

Al-Ghazali exp lained why the wrangling over disputed issues 
had come to assume such an importance among the pedagogues of 
his time who, in due course, had began to devote their time and 
energy to those fruitless quibbhngs* Tracing the history of these 
vain disputations he writes: 

“The Caliphs succeeding the Prophet of Islam, were 
scholars and jurists, competent to give juristic opinions in 
all matters and they seldom required the help of other 
companions of the Prophet in this task. The learned 
among the companions, therefore, occupied themselves 
1 with the studies and orisons leading to salvation in the 
world-to-come If they were ever asked for any legal 
opinion, they would refer the question to another jurist and 
remain absorbed in the recollection of God. Numerous 
instances of this kind have been preserved by the annalists. 
Thereafter, undeserving and incompetent persons came to 
preside over the Islamic commonwealth. They were also 
incompetent to give legal opinions or settle the disputes of 
the people and, therefore, they had of necessity to depend 
upon the jurisconsults in the administration of justice. The 
scnolars among the descendants of the companions of the 
Holy Prophet generally followed in the footsteps of the 
scholars of the old; they were aware of the true content of 
the faith, were selfless and detached, and hence they avoid¬ 
ed the company of the rulers and kings. The Uramayyad 
and the € Abbgsid Caliphs had to look round for them 
and implore them to accept the offices of jurists and 
judges. The plebeian masses of the time, who witnessed 
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the solicitations of the kings and disdainful indifference of 
the devout scholar-jurists, thought that the study of juristic 
sciences was the easiest way to acquire riches and honour 
as well as to gain an access into the entourage of the 
nobility. These elements, therefore, themselves applied 
for the governmental offices and manoeuvred to win the 
favour of rulers and administrators m the hope of achieving 
worldly success. Some of them gained their end while 
others licked the dust but even those who did succeed had 
to humble themselves by applying for these offices They 
had to come down from the exalted place of scholars to 
that of plebeians Another result of it was that the scholar* 
who were earlier implored to accept these offices began to 
offer themselves as candidates s earlier they were honoured 
for their selfless detachment from the ruling circles but 
now they lost their respect by becoming the henchmen of 
the kings and rulers. A few scholars were, however, an 
exception to it m every age • 

“The analogical deductions drawn up on legal or theo¬ 
logical questions in accordance with the principles of juris¬ 
prudence and the teaching of the Shrnrah , were needed 
primardy to meet the requirements of administration and 
justice during the earlier times. In due course, however, the 
nobles and administrators too cultivated an interest m these 
matters and they began to encourage the scholars to discuss 
theseissues in their presence. In view of the interest taken 
by the nobility in these discussions, people began to devote 
themselves to the study of dialectics, numerous treatises 
came to be "Written on the science of disputation; rules 

f m _ 

were evolved for these debates and gradually the wranglmgs 
were turned into an art of logical syllogism These persons 
tried to justify their endeavours on the ground that their 
aim was to protect the scripture and the Sunnah and to 
oppose the innovations and deviations Those who were 
earlier engaged in giving legal opinions had also made a 
similar daim that they intended to serve the faith and the 



people by helping them to settle their disputes, 

“A few rulers and administrators of the later 

tunes, undoubtedly, looked upon the dialectics and dispu¬ 
tations with disfavour for they thought that these polemics 
gave rise to academic orthodoxy and quarrelsome disputes, 
and not unoften even to violent strife and blood-shed* On 
the other hand, there were also nobles and chiefs desirous 
of finding out which of the two schools of Islamic juris¬ 
prudence, Hanafite or Shafe c ite, was nearer to the right 
path. These elements encouraged discussions and debates 
on juristic issues. The scholars belonging to their 
entourage, accordingly, put aside all the dialectical quib- 
blings on other issues and took up the controversies between 
these two juristic schools, overlooking the differences of 
opinion between other jurists such as Mshk ibn Anas, 
SufySn Thaun and Ahmad ibn Hanbal, simply because 
their masters were not interested in their differences 
Laying a claim to the refinement and amplification the corpus 
jum of Islamic law, and to formulation of the principles of 
analogical deduction, these scholars compiled innumerable 
dissertations on the subject, cultivated logical syllogism 
and developed it into a science of ratiocination They are 
still preoccupied with this vocation and only God knows 
to what extent they would go. Thus, the reason for undue 
interest taken by the scholars in these controversies and 
contentious reasonings is what we have stated above If 
the nobility or the powers that be were to take interest in 
the juristical differences of the schools other than those of 
Abu Hansfa and al-ShSfe c i, these people would immediately 
start quibbling over the questions relating to those schools. 
And, they would still claim that their aim is simply to 
acquire knowledge and to seek the pleasure of God w * 

After tracing the origin of contentious debates, al-Ghazah 
sets forth in some detail the SDrni _- r._ «.l_ 
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wranghngs. He also describes his own experiences since he had 
himself earlier taken a keen interest in such polemics. 1 2 

The vocabulary employed to denote the new sciences then 
being cultivated was also creating a misunderstanding Words 
or phrases occurring in the Qui^Sn, Traditions of the Prophet or 
the sayings or works of his companions were being widely used 
for the new sciences being evolved m those times To give a few 
examples, the word Jiqah (legal theology) was being commonly 
used for the intricate and hypothetical details of legal questions as 
well as for the differences In legal opinions m regard to such 
issues, c tlm (knowledge) was a common term employed to des¬ 
cribe all sorts of learning, religious or secular The scholasticism 
or logical syllogism was known as tawhld (Unity of Godhead) 
tazktr (recollection or act of devotion to God) was the name 
assigned for all sorts of lectures replete with fantastic tales while 
hikmat (wisdom) denoted occult and uncommon practices With 
their indiscriminate use the pecuhai sense conveyed by these 
terms m the context of the Qur’amc text and the Smmh had 
come to be associated with these new sciences as well Thus, the 
Qpr 3 Smc verse so that they may understand rehgton and the Tradition 
God grants understanding of religion to those who intend to be virtuous 
weic applied to the unforeseeable legal quibbhngs, the Divine 
tidings that those granted wisdom (in religion) have been bestowed a 
great favour was appropuated to philosophy and scholasticims of the 
fifth century, and the verse of the Qur^fin remember God l for ye 
may be one of the devoted was employed for the vile seimons of the 
ignoiant and misguided preachers Al-Ghazah explained how 
these words wci c being used out of their context to mean some¬ 
thing which these teixns weie never intended to convey He 
traced the ougmal meanings of these words and phrases which 
had not only been lost owing to their misuse but w’hich also 
differed widely fiom the sense convened during his times J The 
analysis made by al-Ghazah uas much instructive as it was 
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helpful m r emo ving the misconceived notions created by the 
cardess and indiscriminate use of religious terminology which 
was being employed as a vehicle for the furtherance of the new 
sciences. 

Critique of the Rulers and Kings: 

Al-Ghazali held that alongwith the religious scholars, kings 
and rulers, administrators and nobles were also responsible for 
the widespread moral and spiritual degeneration of the people 
c Abdullah ibn Mubarak had also expressed the same ieding in 
regard to the kings and nobles two hundred years before al-Ghazali 
m his famous verse saying 

“And who pollutes religion excepting the kings, nobles 
and the priestly order ?” 

Unmindful of his personal safety al-Ghazali stood up against 
the unjust ways of the powerful despots and autocratic rulers who 
considered themsdves above every law It was a. common prac¬ 
tice amongst the scholars m those days to accept donations or 
stipends granted by the then kings Al-Ghazali was, however, 
courageous enough to denounce these awards as unlawful He 
dedared that these grants were, at best, doubtful and at worst, 
prohibited He writes 

“The revenues accimng to the kings these days are 
mostly prohibited, for they seldom have a lawful income, 
or, if they have any, it is only paltry ” l 
Again he says 

“The income of the kings m our times is either 
entirely prohibited or its major portion comes under this 
category. There is nothing surprising m it because we 
find nou-a-days no trace of the lawful sources like the poor- 
due, spoils of war, etc. No income from these sources 
generally reaches the king. Among the lawful sources, 
only poll-tax remains now, but numerous unjust means are 
employed m the recovery of these dues, which are not 
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allowed by the Shan c ak The officials of the State exceed 
the prescribed limits both in regard to the amounts to be 
recovered and the persons to be assessed for the poll-tax 
The conditions laid down for assessment of this tax are also 
disregarded. Apart from these sources of income, the coffers 
of the state are also filled with riches extracted from the 
Muslims far m excess of the tributes of the lands held by 
diem, confiscations, illegal giatifications and similar other 
taxes which are collected even more mercilessly than the 
poll-tax nl 


Al-Ghazali maintained that since the riches amassed by the 
kings was either unlawful or at least of a doubtful nature from the 
view-point of the Shart c ah, it was advisable that no grants or 
donations out of it should be accepted by a scholar Such an 
income, he held, was not conducive to the spiritual advancement 
of the recipient He further atgued that instances of scholars 
accepting royal grants in the past could undoubtedly be cited but 
that was a world altogether different from that of Ills own times 
In this connection he writes 

“The despotic ruleis of the past, because of being 
nearer in time to the right-guided Caliphs, were at least 
conscious of their tyrannical ways and hence they were 
ever eager to win the favour of the companions of the 
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rulers of the old were anxious that their favours should 
be accepted by the devout scholars, they made these pre¬ 
sentations of their own accord and without any strings 
attached to their donations They even expressed gratitude 


for the acceptance of their grants The religious savants, 
on the other hand, accepted these presentations only to 
distribute these among the poor and the needy At the 
same time, these mentors of the old nevei sided with the 
rulers in the furtherance of their political ends They 
' never paid visits to kings and chieftains nor did they ever 
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encourage the latter to call upon them It was not unoften 
that they warned the kings for their irreligiousv actions or 
even cursed them for their tyrannical ways. Thus, these 
scholars accepted the presentations of the then rulers 
because there was no danger of any harmful effect to the 
faith on account of it * 

“The kings now-a-days have, however, only such 
scholars on their payrolls whom they hope to win over to 
their side for certain ulterior motives or those who would 
be willing to act as their entourages and sing their praises 
The vices flowing out of the acceptance of such favour are 
many: first, the recipient has to endure humiliation; 
secondly, he has to pay visits to the donor; thirdly, he has 
to be lavish in his praise for the grantor, fourthly, he is 
required to help the donor in i ealising his ends; fifthly, he has 
to dance attendance on the ruler like other courtiers; sixthly, 
he has always to express gratitude and assure the donor of 
his help, and, seventhly, he has to hold his tongue over the 
tyrannies and misdeeds of the kings. The rulers now-a-days 
would not extend their help to anybody who is not willing 
to accept even one of these conditions, no matter whether 
he be an erudite scholar of al-Shafe c i*s fame. It is because of 
these reasons that it is not lawful now for anyone to accept 
donations from the kings, even if one knows that the latter 
have derived their income through lawful means There 
is thus absolutely no justification for accepting grants 
out of the revenues which have been mobilised through 
prohibited or even doubtful means. Now, if anybody still 
unashamedly accepts the donations from these rulers and 
quotes the companions of the Prophet and their successors 
as a precedent, he perhaps considers the angels to be peers 
of blacksmiths, for, he cannot avoid waiting upon the rulers 

or even tneir chiefs and officials and playing second fiddle 
to them And, these are all sins. 

“I have now explained the sources of lawful and 
unlawful income accruing to the kings. If, however, anybody 
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still deems it practicable to obtain a grant drawn out of 
lawful revenues 9 and he also deserves the same or gets it 
without in any way asking for the same or having to please 
the king or his chieftains, or else the donation does not 
depend on any service to be rendered in return thereof, 
then it may be lawful to accept the same, but I would still 
advise that it is preferable to refuse it if only on account 
of the evils likely to follow in the wake of its acceptance* 9 ” 
Al-Ghazah did not merely advice to forsake the donations 
and grants from the kings, he went even Anther to stress that 
one ought completely to disassociate oneself with them and hate 
their tyrannical and despotic ways. He writes m the IhytP : 

“Secondly, one should be so completely cut off from 
the kings that he may never come across them* It is obli¬ 
gatory and, indeed, safety hes m it that one should hate 
them for their tyranny* He should never entreat God’s 
blessings for them nor praise them, nor else seek acquintance 
of their courtiers One should not even desire to know 
anything about them.” 1 2 

We are living in a democratic age when freedom of 
ipeech and expression is more or less assured in almost every 
country of the world* It is rather difficult to visualise the 
imount of courage al-Ghazah had had to muster, and the 
{rave danger to which he exposed himself by openly preach- 
ng disassociation with the rulers or advising refusal of their 
{rants, and criticising them for their tyrannical and un-Islamic 
policies m the social, political and fiscal matters. For the des¬ 
potic and autocratic rulers, as the kings generally were in those 
lays, even the slightest criticism of the state or its policies or 
pfficials was a sufficient mark of treason, and the heads of eminent 
•cholars and reputed personages rolled on the ground at the 
lightest displeasure of those tyrants* However, throwing all 
'onsiderations of personal safety to the winds, al-Ghazah presetted 
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And practised what hs considered to lie right end never iaitereu 
from the duty of severely admonishing the arrogant kings of Ins 
time* Sultan Sanjar, the son of Seljukid King Malik Shah, was 
the Governor of Khurasan* Once al-Ghazali happened to see 
him in his court Addressing Sanjar, he said before his courtiers: 

“It is indeed regrettable that the necks of the Muslims 
are breaking under the crushing burden of thy tyranny, 
while those of thy horses are over burdened with expensive 
harness*” 1 

Muhammad, the elder brother of Sanjar, succeeded his father 
Malik Shah. Al-Ghazah wrote a detailed letter in the form of a 
treatise exhorting him to inculcate the awe of God, fulfil his 
obligations as a long and work for the betterment of his people* 
Administration was generally m the hands of ministers in the 
times of al-Ghazali* He, therefore, paid more attention to them 
than to the Seijukid kings for bringing about reforms in adminis¬ 
tration. He wrote detailed letters and directives inviting their 
attention to the misma n a g ement, maladministration, inefficiency, 
illegal exhortions and high handedness of the State officials. 
Ai-Ghazali reminded them of their responsibility before God and 
invited their attention towards the fate earlier tyrannical rulers 
and ad m i n i s trators had met, as a consequence of their oppressive 
administrative policies. The letters written by al-Ghazali to the 
then ministers of Seijukid kings mirror his personal courage, 

the desire for exposition of truth and effectiveness of his pungent 
mode of expression. 

In one of his letters to a Minister, Fakhar ui-Mulk, he wrote; 

"You should know that this city (Tub) had been laid 
waste by famine and tyranny. Everyone was scared by 
the news of your presence in Safra’m and DaxnaghSn; 
cultivators sold their produce and hooligans behaved 
nicely with the populace. Now that you are far away, the 
fear has taken flight from these elements. The bully has 
again taken heart and the formers and grocers are 

/ 
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indulging in black-marketing Anybody sending you a 
report contrary to what I have stated is not your well- 
wisher. .. Venly, the solemn invocation of the oppressed m 
TQs would surely be answered by the Lord I counselled 
the Governor of Tfls but he did not pay any heed to me 
until an example was made out of him by the divine 
justice .. • My solemn admonitions would undoubtedly 
appear distasteful to you but I would not have dared to 

w m 


write this letter, if I had not cast away all temptations of 
earthly favoiu’s out of my heart Fay heed to me for you 
would not be counselled like this by anyone after me 
Only those can admonish you who do not allow their 


selfishness to conceal the Truth.” 1 2 


In a letter to MqjSr ud-dln, another minister, he says 

“Now that the tyranny has reached its limits, it has 
become incumbent on you to succour the oppressed I was 
a witness to this state of affairs for a year or so, I then 
migrated from Tils in order to avoid casting a glance over 
those ignoble oppressors Now that I have returned to 
Tils, I find that the oppression is still continuing.* 92 
After inviting the attention of Mujn ud-dln to the despicable 
fate met by earlier ministers, al-Gbazali continues 

“The ministers, before you, met a fete which none had 
met before them But now I see oppression and destruc¬ 
tion which I had never witnessed earlier. You may not be 
pleased with this state of affairs but when these oppressors 
will be called up on the Day of Requital, everyone res¬ 
ponsible for their tyranny, even in the remotest possible 
way, will be asked to render an explanation for it The 
Muslims of this place are extremely aggrieved The offi¬ 
cials have collected quite a substantial amount from the 
populace, many times more than the money sent by you for 
distribution among the poor, but it has not been remitted 


1 Makfubat, pp. 36-38 

2 Ibid , pp 62-63 
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to the king. These people have misappropriated the entire 
amount/ 11 

Other Clas ses of the Muslim Society s 

AI-G hazali had also made a deep study of the religious and 
moral life of the other sections of society besides the scholars, 
kings and chieftains. He has left a detailed description of 
numerous innovations and deviations, customs and rites, m short, 
all aspects of mundane life whi ch had somehow or the other found 
a place m the life of the different sections of the then society. It 
is remarkable that apart from being a profound scholar of religion, 
al-Gha 2 ali was also such a keen observer of social life that no 
aspect of the life of the people escaped his attention. He has 
devoted one section of the IhyU 3 to such customs as violate the 
dictates of the Sharjah although they do not apparently seem to 
do so. In this •section he leaves untouched no aspect of individual 
or social life—from the mosque to the market and from the baths 
to the social gatherings—and enumerates the practices which are 
prohibited and ought to be given up. 2 

Another section of the book deals with those people who 
were suffering from one or the other misconceived notions which 
impeded the improvement of their character. This section is 
concerned with the people who were suffering from different 
types of self-deceptions, weaknesses, fallacies, illusions and para¬ 
doses. The survey includes the affluent, nobles, scholars, mystics 
and similar other classes of rank and distinction, exhibiting a 
keen insight into their mental and emotional life which can be 
expected from an expert psychologist only. His study reveals 
the elements of misgivings and illusions of which the people 
concerned would have themselves been hardly aware 

The scholars in al-Ghazali*s time had generally developed 
an extremism in the cultivation and practice of their different 
brandies of learning which had obscured from their view the 
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essence of the true faith. Jurists were stretching their legal 
quibblings too far to include all sorts of futile juristic issues , 
dialecticians deemed it worthwhile to engage m specious reasoning 
and irrelevant polemics , traditiomsts busied themselves with 
unnecessary researches into the terms and phrases used in the 
Traditions and their derivatives; while mystics considered it an 
act of devotion to commit the writings of their masters to memory 
Al-Ghazali vigorously criticised all these people and brought out 
succinctly the misconceptions under which they were labouring. * 
Summing up the discussion m this regard he writes: 

“The secular sciences pertaining to mathematics, 
medicine and other useful arts do not produce so much 
self-deception among their students as is born out of the 
religious sciences. This is because nobody ever thinks of 
these brandies of learning as a means of attaining salvation 
w the IJereafter; whereas, the study of religious sciences 
is itself, apart from its aim and the ultimate result desired 
of it, very often taken as leading to salvation.” 1 
Along with the religious scholars, al-Ghazah brought the pious 
and the mystics too under the focus of his criticism. In high¬ 
lighting their mistakes and misconceptions, self-deceptions and the 
show of assumed piety, al-Ghazali disclosed how a number of 
devotional practices were really unimportant and worthless, and 
that the motive behind several of these devotional acts was not a 
sincere desire to serve God but simply to satisfy one’s ownsdf or 
others, or else to seek reject and honour 2 

Turning to the affluent and well-to-do sections of the society 
al-Ghazali has made certain pertinent observations of far-reaching 
importance * 

“There are many amongst the men of substance who 
are too liberal in spending their wealth on the performance 
of Hq}j* They set out for the pilgrimage regularly year 
after year as if they have none hungry or in want amongst 
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their neighbours. c Abdullah ibn Mas c fid truly said that 
during the later tunes quite a large number of persons 
would perform the Hajj unnecessarily, simply because they 
would find it easy to travel and would have enough to 
spend, but they would return from the Hqj without any 
recompense for they would not help their fellow-travellers 
whom they would find in trouble. 

“Abu Nasr Tamm Sr relates that somebody informed 
Bishr ibn al-Harith of his intention to set out for the Hajj. 
fiishr asked, What have you got to meet the expenses 

The man replied, ‘Two thousand dirhams * 

And what is the purpose of your journey 9 , demanded 
Bishr again, ‘Do you want to make a show of your piety, 
visit file Ka^aba or seek the pleasure of God 

He replied, ‘To seek the pleasure of God. 9 

‘All right 9 , said Bishr, ‘but would you agree, if I tell 
you a method whereby you would attain the pleasure of 
God without having to go all the way for Hajj ? You would 
undoubtedly spend the money you have, but you would also 
be satisfied that you have done something that would be 
liked by the Lord 9 

After the man had given his assent Bishr told Hi m, 
‘Then you should distribute the amount you have set 
aside for the Hqjj among ten insolvent persons so that they 
may be able to pay off their debts, or to paupers who may 
live on it, or to the orphans or persons in indigent circums¬ 
tances. If you like, you may give the entire amount to a 
single person because rendering help to the poor or the 
needy or any one in trouble is better than performing a 
hundred voluntary Hajjs. Now you should do as I have 
told you but if you have any hesitation, tell me about it. 9 

*The truth is, the m a n rejoined, ‘that I want to under¬ 
take the journey. 9 

Btthr smiled and remarked: ‘When the money is 
obtained from prohibited or doubtful sources, the insinuat¬ 
ing-self of man urges him to gratify its desires which it 
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often brings ibrth in the garb of virtuous acts to deceive 
him God Almighty has, however, decided that He would 
accept the deeds of only those who fear him 91 

“Another group among the moneyed but niggardly 
persons is more interested in such devotional acts on 
which nothing is to be spent They like to keep fists, offer 
prayers or recite the Qur*5n These persons too are 
deceiving themselves because stinginess has captured their 
souls They ought to spend their money m order to cure 
> themselves of the malady but they keep themselves busy m 

the acts which are really not lequired of them These 
elements are like the man who is about to be bitten by a 
snake and of which he would undoubtedly die, but he 

keeDS himself bucv m nyp na rmir 9 fivrnn (nr rnlioihitir fits 
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cough These miserly persons do not stand m need of 
the aforesaid devotional acts as that foolish man would not 
be cured of the snake-bite by his syrup Once somebody 
told Bishr that a certain wealthy person was profusely 
keeping fasts and offering prayers He replied, ‘The poor 
fellow is doing the work of others but has given up his own 
He was required to iced the hungry and help the poor 
Instead, he is forcing his ownself to remain hungzy and is 
trying to help himself by offering voluntary prayers Along 
with this, he is also busy m accumulating as much wealth as 
possible so as to exclude the poor from it’.” 1 2 

In regard to another sdf-dece n tion from which people generally 
suffer, al-Ghazali says 

“There are still others, both among the well-to-do and 
the poor, who are victims of self-deception for they consider 
it sufficient enough to attend the religious discourses and 
sermons They regularly attend such gatherings and think 
that it is propitious to listen to these discourses even 
without n on the counsel of the preachers These 


1 Vol III, pp 351-352 

2 Ibid , Vol III, p. 352 
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persons are aeceivzng tnemseives Decause tne mem oi mese 
se rmons lies simply in. their exhortation to adopt the 
righteous course But if the sermons create no urge for 
virtuous action, then they are simply valueless Anything 


used as a means for achieving an end has importance 
because of its objective and if it cannot somehow be helpful 
in achieving the object, it becomes worthless. But these 
persons are led astray by the merit of listening to such 
discourses, unduly emphasised by certain preachers. Often 
such listeners are found in a melting mood or even in a 
flood of tears during the discourses but they never make 
up their mind to tread the righteous path. If these per¬ 
sons are told something dreadful, they begin to implore 
God and seek His protection, but they appear to think that 


Lord 


self-deception Such a perso 
the physician simply to gam 


nothing but 
vho consults 


health 


Or, else, he 


cannot fill 


merely by learning the name of different types of edibles. 

“Being attentive to the preachers and hearing the 
details of doctrines and devotional practices would likewise 
be of no avail in the life-to-come hhIam it malfw you 
change your life and pattern it in a manner that it may 
inculcate awe and remembrance of God. If the sermons 


is effect and do not make you weary of 
len these will be produced as an evidence 
te Hearafter. Verily, if you thinV that 
1 these sermons would be enough for your 
deceiving yourself .* 11 


Purpose of the ttyi? 


ok of criticism. One of 
reform and Idamise the 
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Muslim society* 


Al-Ghazali rcslly itHpntif nj to produce a work 


which might be self-sufficient not only for the education and 
discipline of the seekers after truth but that it might also be an 
adequate guide-book for the educators and preachers, serve as an 
encyclopaedia of Islamic sciences and may be used as a manaal 
of injunctions for the Islamic way of life. He succeeded in 
making the book a compendium of Islamic beliefs and practices, 
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conduct and cultivation of a mystical awareness of the truth. The 
book also presents an striking example of its effectiveness. Many 
of us would have shared the expenence of Shibli Na c omani who 
says that “every word of this book has a magnetic effect on its 
reader, it takes hold of him and pulls the strings of his heart* 
This over bearing effect of the is perhaps because it was 
written by al-Ghazali at a time when he was himself filled and 
deeply impressed with a feeling of higher awakening .' 11 

The inner experience of unseen realities giving an insight 
into the higher realms, through which al-Ghazal? had himself 
passed, and which is reflected in the AyBP, sometimes makes its 
readers with the world It creates a hwwwg for 

solitude and penitence, contemplation and devotion and produces 
an awe and reverence of God peculiar to the mystic way of life 
which is often harmful for the health. The writer of these pages 
has himself experienced these feelings while going through the 
IhyUP for the compilation of this book It is perhaps for this reason 
that the mentors of mystic disciplines do not advise the novices 
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temperance can indeed be had only through the study of the 
Traditions and the biography of the Prophet and the company of 
a religious teacher who has modelled his hie m accordance with 
the teachings of the Skan c ak 

Ethical Philosophy of al-Ghazali: 
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mystic, al-Gbazali was also a propounder of the Islamic ethics. His 
studies m ethical philosophy fathom the mystries of head and 
heart and exhibit a penetrating insight into the eternal % allies of 
life. In fact al-Ghaasali has left such an indelible mark on the 
subsequent thought that no study of Islamic ethics and ethical 
philosophy can be deemed complete without a mention of al- 
Ghazahs thought and his writings on the subject. 1 The IhylP is a 
masterpiece of al-Ghazah on this subject too in which he, like a 
true thinker, sets out to examine the innate psychological disposi¬ 
tions and impulses actuating ethical behaviour. 

Yearning for Honour (Jah) % 

Under the caption "Why man has a natural longing for 

honour (Jsh) and why it seldom leaves even the heart of a 

penitent,” al-Ghazah writes in the IhjtP 

"One must know that exactly for the same reason 

which makes wealth dearer to man, he inculcates the love 

of Jtih Just as gold is liked more than silver, even if the 

two be of the same value, Jah claims precedence over 

riches As you know, gold and sdver have no attraction 

m themselves for these can neither satisfy hunger nor can 

be put on. these are just as good as any other metal, but 

these have an allurement because they serve as a means of 

satisfying the desires held dearer by man Similar is the 

case with Jah which means winning and dominating the 
heart of others 

"Howeter, despite the fact that J5A and wealth equally 
share the fancy of man, the former claims precedence 
over the other for reasons more than one. There are three 
conspicuous reasons for it. The first of these is that Jah 
can be a means for attaining nches while the latter may not 

be helpful in commanding the respect of others. Anybody 

winning the hearts of ntiiAm ___? __ _ * 
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belongings too as people are always desirous of making 
presentations to those whom they love and revere On the 
other hand, if an undistinguished plebeian somehow gets 
hold of a treasure 9 he cannot win the respect of others 
merely by getting rich Jsh is, thus held dearer than 

UiAtfllfti 
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“Another obvious reason is that there is always a 
danger of losing wealth It can be stolen or taken away 
forcibly» kings and tyrants can confiscate it It also needs 
to be guarded and kept in boxes and strong-rooms, but 
once a man wins the heart of anyone, there is no danger 
of its being lost to thieves, robbers, or plunderers It is 
indeed the most well-guarded treasure The treasure of 
heart, on the other hand, is immune from all these dangers 

“The third reason for holding Jsh dearer is that it 
goes on increasing by itself without requiring any effort to 
be made for it When people begin to venerate anyone 
on account of his knowledge or virtuous actions, they sing 
his praise thereby widening the citcle of his followers It 
is thus only natural that everybody should hanker after 
fame and honour When the feme spreads to other towns 
and lands, the number of admirers too increases with it 
As against this, wealth does not increase by itself. These 
are the manifest reasons for giving prefeience to jUh over 
wealth One can also find many other reasons for it 

“Now, it can be argued that if what I have explained 
here is correct a man should like to have riches or 7%h only 
to the extent of fulfilling his desires or meeting his wants, 
for, he holds these dear only for achieving these ends But, 
the fact is that the covetousness of man knows no bounds 
and he goes on accumulating possessions and nches till the 
limits of his needs are left far behind and he presents the 
spectacle of one alluded to m the Tradition which says 
If a man has two valleys filed with gold % he would tong for the 
third* Similarly, a man is always anxious that lus JW 
should go on increasing till his fame reaches the far off 
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lands, although he knows that he would never step into those 
countries and meet their inhabitants 

“The answer to the question posed earlier is that, in 
truth and reality, love of JUh produces an intoxication 
which can hardly be eradicated There are two reasons 
for this. One of these is manifest and can be conceived by 
everyone But the other one being related to a peculiar 
trait of the human-self, is so subtle and latent that it would 
be difficult even for the most intelligent to grasp it fully 
It can be understood only by those who are endowed by 
the brilliance of mind and have a deep insight mto the 
psychological nature of man 

“The first of the two causes is that man always feels an 
innate uneasiness on account of the fears and doubts in 
regard to that which he holds dear and accordingly wants 
to ward off all dangers, real or imaginary, from it As a 
poet has said * ‘To fall in love is to fall m a thousand 
anxieties * 

“Man is never satisfied, no matter whatever provisions 
he has made to meet his necessities The doubt that he 
might lose his possessions, later on, always assails his heart 
and this makes him sad and anxious This anxiety can be 
removed only m case he gets something which can be a 
substitute for the possessions which he fears to lose Again, 
on account of his self-love and eagerness for a long life, he 
overestimates his necessities for the future, and wants 
adequate resources to counterbalance the imaginary penis 
to his means. He is always worried about the supposed 
hazards which might make him lose his resources The oolv 
effective remedy he can think of against these risks is to 
have so much estate and effects that if he somehow loses a 
part of it, he may be able to manage easily with the 
remaining assets left with him The doubt and fear in 
regard to future security never allow him to be content 
with his existing belongings and he yields to the desire of 
possessing thp fortunes of the entire world The Piophet 
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of Islam has very rightly said that the longing for two 
things viz, for knowledge and wealth is never satisfied 
The desire for Juh or winning the hearts of men is also 
insatiable precisely for the same reason* 

Another reason, and a more cogent one than the 
first, is that the Spirit is a command by God* The Qur^gn 
says. They will ask thee concerning the Spent. Say . The 
Sprnt is by command of my Lori 1 The command by the 
Lord means that it is a secret which can be experienced by 
the illuminated masters through beatific visions but cannot 
be divulged. The Prophet of Islam too did not disclose 
the reality of Spirit but, without going into its reality, one 
can'find out that the heart of man has four-fold predis¬ 
positions The first of these is a beastly inclining towards 
eating, drinking, sexual intercourse, etc. The second per¬ 
tains to what maybe called a ferocious leaning towards 
killing, injuring and hurting others The third element of 
human nature is devilish having a predisposition towards 
deceit and fraud Along with these propensities, there is 
another one relating to the divine nature of man which 
seeks expression m the divine attributes like beneficence, 
dignity, grandeur, respect and glory The heart of man 
has numerous similar predispositions which cannot be gone 
into m any detail here, but, as stated, one of the important 
inclinations of the heart, owing to the Spirit being a 
command by the Lord, pertains to the quality of perfection* 
And, what this perfection is 9 It consists of being unnvalled 
m perfection and owning an existence not dependent on 
another for anything 

"Man is thus naturally inclined towards perfection 
since it is a divine quality^— a quality which does not 
admit of any peer or rival, for that would really constitute 
a defect m perfection The perfection of the sun lies in 
the fact that it is the only sun Likewise, the perfection 
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of Being is enjoyed by God Almighty alone for there is 
no perfect Being besides Him Whatever exists besides 
Him is simply His creation and cannot exist on its 
own* Thus, in very truth, nothing exists 'without God, 
for, sharing any quality with Him presupposes an equality 
which is a defect for the unrivalled perfection of God 
Almighty Just as the sun illuminates everything in this 
world without losing its perfection, God also bestows 
existence to eveiythmg. It is on Him that the existence of 
everything depends in this universe Unrivalled perfection 
is thus a divine attubute to which man has a natural 
predisposition Some of the mystics have observed that 
m the recesses of his heait eveiyman nourishes the same 
feeling which found expression from Pharaoh when he 
said l am your Lord, Mast High It is because of this 
reason that man finds it more pleasing to become an 
object of homage and teverence than to become himself a 
devotee or a worshippei This is a natural human instinct 
which is alluded to m the divine revelation which savs 
that the Spirit is by command of nty Lord 

"Man cannot, hou ever, attam absolute 01 unrivalled 
perfection, but his desue for it persists because he deiives 
a sort of satisfaction from it Absolute perfection is the 
end and not the means of achieving anything else. The 
feet is that every man adoi es his self as well as its absolute 
perfection, he shudders at the idea of death simply because 
he sees the annihilation of his self and of its perfection m 
his death Absolute perfection, on the one hand, demands 
complete independence From every thing for its existence 
and, on the other, dependence of every other existence on it 
If, however, that be not possible, the next best course desired 
by it is to dominate others Man desiring complete perfec¬ 
tion has, thus, a natural inclination towards predominance 
over others Domination over others 15 gratifying to the 
self and a means of achieving perfection. It consists of the 
capacity to be effective and the ability to make others 
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change their will Accordingly, man wants to dominate 
over every othci being but the lattci consists of objects, 
some of which do not admit of any change m accoi dance 
with the human will, as, foi instance, the Supreme Being 
and His attributes. There is anothei category of objects 
which undergoes change but not in conformity with the 
human desne, and these uie the heavens, planets, angels, 
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falling in the third catcgoiy such as land, its elements, 
minerals, plants, animals and also the hearts of men, are 
liable to change under the influence of human will Now, 
the objects of the fiist two calegoucs being outside the 
scope of human influence, man endeavours to acquire 
knowledge of these objects, lot, acquu mg the knowledge 
of anything is also a means of gaining domination over it. 
You see the keenness of some people to have an msight 
into the reality of the natuie and attributes of God, angels, 
heavens, planets, stars, oceans and then wonders Tins 
is also a way of acquu mg some domination ovei these 
You would have seen that if a man cannot himself manu¬ 
facture something that catches his lascination, he wants at- 
least to know how it had been made because this gives him 
some satisfaction A man who cannot himself invent a 
game like chess or any other device, wants atlcast to know 
liow it is played or used and how it was invented He 
finds his ignoiancc vexatious and the knowledge enchant- 
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through his knowledge 

“Of the eaithly things ovei which man desires pre¬ 
dominance m order to utilise them according to his 
wishes, theie aie two sub-divisions, fiistly, those pertaining 

those belonging to spirit The 

wealth and 

He 
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first comprises possessions and belongings, 
resouices on which man wants complete domination 


wants complete authon ty to use these m whatever manner 
he desires because authority is necessaiy Jbr perfection 
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dominance is one of the attributes of God reflecting His 
nualities of overlordship, paternalism} etc a Man has a 
natural inclination to hold these dear to his heart no matter 
whether he ever needs them for meeting his personal 
requirements or not. Similarly, man wants to have slaves, 
who would be under his domination, or to force even free 
people to accept his predominance, so that he may 
co mman d their homage and services. It is not necessary 
that he should always wm over their hearts because domi¬ 
nation by force is more often as much effective as winning 
over the heart of a man It is, therefore, natural that man 
sometimes desires to attain predominance through brute 
force because it expresses his authority over others—an 
attribute of perfection to which man is piedisposed. 

“The most precious of all earthly possessions, then, 
falling under the second category, is the domination and 
winning over the hearts of men The perfection of domi¬ 
nation lies in the authority exei cised by a man over the 
hearts of otheis who ate ever willing to comply with his 
bidding The hearts of men can best be dominated by 
creating love and reverence which is born out of a convic¬ 
tion about the perfection of qualities m the person adored, 
for, perfection of qualities is a divine attribute to which 
man has an inherent inclination The heart of man, 
^therefore, desires to attain perfection either through 
knowledge or authority Riches and Juk 9 being the two 
potent means of acquiring this authority, are cherished bv 
the heart of man. And, since knowledge and authority are 
limitless, man endeavours to gain knowledge of everything 
and command authority over every existence As the 
Prophet has alluded to the dissatisfaction of the learned 
and the wealthy—the desire of man for domination over 
things bevond his authority “—ever goes on increasing 
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Critique of the Selfs 


The most effective part of the Ihyd? is where al-Ghaiali 
expounds the significance of purifying one’s own soul and reform¬ 
ing the morals for achieving blessedness His exposition covers 
the fleeting nature of the terrestrial world, eternity of the world- 
to-come, significance of the faith and righteous action, cleansing 
of the spirit and eradication of the vices of heart which he deems 
to be the inner bases of all grossness m human conduct The 
graphic description of the vices and virtues by al-Ghazah and his 
exhortation for adoption of the course leading to salvation bear 
the mark of an eloquent speaker, a prudent mentor and a 
philosopher with an incisiveness of intellect and a penetrating 
insight into the inner recesses of human soul, mmd and spirit He 
is fully aware of the different types of human weaknesses and 
delineates each of these, sets forth their causes and traces their 
origin, and thereafter proceeds to suggest measures for subjugation 
of the earthly appetites and impulses out of which these vices are 
born The treatment of the ethical issues by al-Ghazali does not 
produce a mere religious discourse His essays are inspiring, 
employing a rich and expressive language which has since cast its 
spell over hundreds and thousands of people and reformed their 
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critique of the Self and the method of self-examination He tells 
us how one should make an assessment of one’s own vices and 


inclinations towards it, and prepare oneself for the life-to-come 


Under the caption “Self-criticism” al-Ghazah writes 

"O * J Yafs f Self \ . is it the nriit course that when a .Tew 
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tells thee that a certain thing is injurious for thy health, 
thou dost not take it and preferest to curb thy desire, but, 


thou, completely disregardest the commands of Divine 
revelation and the directives of the prophets whose truth¬ 
fulness is established by miracles ? Is it not surprising that 
thou attachest more weight to the opinion of that Jew 


altltAiiivli Vta ie ItaTilo flvt &ii*m flit ftrrOIlGOllS ODlZUOn OH 
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account of his limited knowledge or wisdom 7 Thou 

... . _ .1 ^ tiBntflfmn. 

throwest away tuy garment witnout uie sugu«»i — 7 
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if even a child informs thee that a scorpion has got into 
thy clothes* Is it that the tidings of the prophets, scholars, 
s ain ts and the mentors about the Hfe-to-come, the Hell and 
its blazing fire, its torments, its bitter thorn, its scorpions 
and reptiles do not deserve even as much credence as the 
information given by a child 9 Or, is it that the reptiles 
of the Hell shall cause thee lesser pain than the sting of an 
earthly scorpion which gives thee trouble for a day or even 
for a shorter period? This is certainly, not the way 
dictated by prudence If the beasts were to know of thy 
foolishness, they would laugh at thee. 

“O ’ JVbfo thou knowest what is to happen after death 
and hast also a faith m the life-to-come, but thou still dost 
not 'Want to act righteously and desirest to ignore the 
Hereafter. Death is marking time to come upon thee and 
impound thy soul without any warning Even if a hundred 
years were given, one shall never reach the destination, 
if one discontinues the journey to bask in the sunshine. 
And, what dost thou think of a man who goes abroad for 
acquiring knowledge but continues to postpone his studies 
in the hope that he would learn everything within the 
last few months before returning home? Thou wouldst, 
undoubtedly, laugh at this man since he hopes to acquire all 
knowledge and wisdom m such a short time, as also on a 
man who cherishes a desire to be appointed as a jurist 
without studying law. If thou hast presumed that the 
endeavours made during the old age are more fruitful, 
then, how dost thou think that this is not the last day of thy 
life ? Why dost thou not then address thyself to the task 
just now ? Has God told thee that He would allow thee 
some more time to make preparations for thy salvation ? 
If not, then what ss zt that is preventing thee from making 
haste and prompting thee to postpone thy decision in¬ 
definitely 9 There is no other reason save that thou art 
finding it difficult to subjugate thy impulses and earthly 
desires, for that would involve an effort on thy part Dost 
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thou, then, wait for that day when it would be made 
easier for every man to conquer his desires 9 Vcnly, such a 
day shall never come since God has not created it at all 
The Paradise being surrounded by things unpleasant and 
unwelcome, shall never be agreeable to the indolent self 
which always wants to postpone the day's work to the next 
day Dost thou know how many tomorrows liave been 
turned into yesterdays would it not be even harder to ac¬ 
complish tomorrow what cannot be done today 9 Take the 
instance of the passion for sex If it is not curbed today, it 
cannot be rooted out tomorrow, or else, it is like a tree 
which a man wants to uproot but being unsuccessful in his 
attempt, postpones the task for the future. This man knows 
it well that with the passage of time, the tree will take root 
more firmly while he will become older and grow weaker 
Obviously, this man would not be able to accomplish m his 
old age what he could not do m the prime of his youth. 
To put a bridle on the passions is really as difficult and 
troublesome as to train a wolf. 

“O 9 Nqfs t thou appearest not to know these facts of 
common experience but claimest to be wise and prudent 1 
Verily, there appears to be none more foolish than thee 1 
Thy passions, thou mightest plead, do not allow thee to be 
steadfast m virtue while the troubles and afflictions make 
thee abandon the path of patience* If this is correct, why 
dost thou not seek the pleasure that is everlasting, pure and 
sublime, and which can be had in die celestial Abode of 
Bliss alone. If thou art a slave of thy desires and mad 
after pleasure, it is even more desirable for thee to curb 
thy fleeting predilections, for sometimes one morsel taken 
by a man prevents him from taking his food for days 
together. Suppose a patient has been directed by his 
physician not to take cold water for three days so that he 
might recovei from illness Now, tell me, what does 
thy intellect dictate 9 Should this man abstain from cold 
drink for three days to regain his health or, should he, 
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disregarding the result, satisfy his craving for cold water ? 

Dost thou not know that the pitifully short duration of life 

vouchsafed to thee in this transient world is relatively even 

more short-lived, when compared to the eternal life in the 

Hereafter, than the three days of that patient as compared 

with the rest of his life •* Is it that the endurance required 

for controlling the earthly passions is more agonising than 

the torments of indefinite duration in different portals of 

the Hell ? How wouldst thou be able to put up with that 

everlasting torture when thou findest it so distasteful to 

bear this temporary unpleasantness ? 

“I find that thou art unable to restrain thyself just for 

two reasons. The first of these is a sort of concealed 

infidelity while the other is nothing but stupidity. Thy 

concealed infidelity comprises lack of conviction about the 

Day of Requital and recompense of thy deeds in the world- 

to-come Thy stupidity, on the other hand, makes thee 

oblivious of the designs of God and asks thee to depend 

upon His mercy disregardful of the fact that the benefits 

conferred on the obstinate sinners are really snares to trap 

them. Still, thou wouldst not trust His beneficence for a 

piece of bread or a handful of grains nor follow even the 

express commands enjoined by Him! The Prophet has 

said: Prudent u he who resorts to self-cnticism and endeavours to 

prepare for the life after death while stupid is he who allows his 

self to take after the ways if flesh and still remain hopeful of dtoine 

favour, Alas, thou shouldst have been aware of the snare 
( * 

of thy passions and shouldst not have allowed thyself to be 
duped fay the Satan- *71100 hast been asked to take care 
of thyself and be charitable unto thee. Thou rfi mdd ft not 
waste die sojourn of thy life in this transient world. If 
thou loses! a moment of this life, thou wilt lose a subs tan tial 
portion of thy fortune in the Hereafter, which can never be 
regained. Therefore, take advantage of thy health before 
thou fullest ill, of the recess before thou art preoccupied j 
of the riches before thy indigence; of the youthful zest 
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(the creation and the raising of) a single sold Lo 1 Allah is 
Hearer , Knower} 


As We began ike first creation. We shall repeat it? 

As He brought you into being, so return ye (unto Him ) 




Critics of the Iliya? s 

Ibn Taymiyah’s verdict on the Ihylf is that on the whole it 
is a well-written book employing an elegant style 5 At the same 

TUh it (ap (ahp roaeme Tlio firct rtf til 
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is that al-Ghazali’s thought shows definite traces of Greek 
philosophy In delineating the Unity of God, prophethood and 
the final recompense al-Ghazali has, maintains Ibn Taymiyah, 
introduced numerous concepts which were held by the then 
philosophers Even if al-Ghazali opposed the philosophers, he gave 
scholasticism a philosophical foundation. Ibn Taymiyah being 
emphatically opposed to philosophy found some of the writings 
or al-Ghazali implausible from a purely religious view-point 

The second ground for criticism of the IkytP is that al-Ghazali 
employs a syllogism which is not fully in keeping with the spirit of 
the Qur*gn and the Sunnah The third reason given by Ibn 
Taymiyah is that the book contains many concepts and teachings 
of those treading the path of mysticism and their claims in regard 
to gaming insight into the divine truth Ibn Taymiyah disagrees 
with al-Ghazali m regard to the latter’s views on mysticism. The 
fourth reason for disagreement of Ibn Taymiyah is that the Ihyd? con¬ 
tains many Traditions of doubtful authenticity. 6 Despite these short¬ 
comings pointed out by him, Ibn Taymiyah writes about the Ays 3 : 

“Notwithstanding these defects, the Ikya? contains the 
teachings of numerous illuminated mentors and mystics, 
and their experiences m regard to the purification of self 
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and the intuitive knowledge, which are identical with the 
canons of the Qur*2n and the Sunnah and can thus be 
acceptable from a theological point of view It is because 
of this reason that the scholars hold different opinions 
about the Ihyd? and all of them are not opposed to it 9,1 
Ibn al-Jawzi has also criticised al-Gha/ali for making use or 
unauthcntic and weak Traditions He is of the opinion that this 
was because al-Gharah was not a traditionist.* Hafiz Zain ud-dln 
al- c lraqi later collected all the Traditions mentioned in the IhyU* 
and classified these according to the accepted norms and examined 
the authenticity or otherwise of each Tradition. Ibn al-Jawzi 
has also pointed out certain mistakes made by al-Ghazali m regard 
to the historical events mentioned by him m the Ihyti* Al-Ghazali 
was, howcvei, not a scholar of history or Traditions. 1 2 3 

Ibn al-Jawzi maintains that al-Ghazali has mentioned several 
examples of mystics or the methods resorted to by them for 
penance and sell-purification which cannot be held permissible 
under the Shan c ah 9 much less to be recommended for being 
followed by the people. 4 Ibn al-Jawzi, however, acknowledges 
the effectiveness of the lhyfi? and the valuable contribution it has 
made to the subsequent Islamic thought. He has also summarised 
the Ihyfl? m a book entitled MinhUj ul-Qjfstditt (Path of the Truth- 
seekers) in which he has deleted the portions objectionable from 

i__r_ mi. __i_ _i* ti __ _ t r_ liAiuMMii ImaIw lit a 

ms point oi view mu wont oi ion arjawzi, nuwisvia, «**» 

inspiration and effectiveness so characteristic of the IkyfP 

Al-Ghazali and Dialectics: 

A man of al-Ghazah 9 s outstanding intellectual gifts could not 

AAfitinna 4 a 4i*na ^ tli a haatAvi natli ftf ndfllCF dlftlfiCtlCianS SOP 
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could he be content with the position of a mere commentator. 
Unfortunately, the science of dialectics, which had been evolved 
for the defence of religion and which had to keep itself abreast 

1 FatBwah, Vol II, p 194 

2 Al-Mwtiazam, Vol IX, pp 169*170 

3 Ibid , Vol IX, p 170 
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with the current developments m other branches of learning, had 
lost its vigour by the end of the fourth century The A$h c arites 
of the time had taken to the path of rigid dogmatism insisting on 
the acceptance of not simply their tenets and beliefs but also the 
canons devised by al-Ash c ar 1 and AbQ-Bakr Baqilllni without the 
shghtest modification or improvement They considered it here¬ 
tical to employ a logical syllogism not used by the earlier teachers 
of their school for the defence of religion Al-Ghazali pressed his 
knowledge of philosophy for upholding the religious beliefs and 
dogmas and, indeed, devised entirely new canons for rational 
exposition of these matters which were more effective than the 
arguments of the Ash c antes In regard to the matters like divine 
attributes, prophethood, miracles, religious practices, punishments 
and rewards in the Hereafter, and the Day of Requital he brought 
forth entirely new arguments, more convincing to a rational 
mind, than those employed by his predecessors He did, in fact, 
lay the foundations of a scientific scholastic system, thus infusing 
a new blood m the old Ash c ante school The modified doctrines 
of the Ash c arite school eventually became, thanks to al-Ghazah, 
the most popular system of scholasticism in the entire Islamic 
world, but, since al-Ghazah held divergent views from al-Ash c an 
and other eminent scholars of that school on several issues, many 
ardent followers of the Ash c ante school looked down upon 
al-Ghazah’s thought with misgivings and disfavour Some of the 
AshSirite zealots even accused al-Ghazali of breaking away from 
the orthodox faith and adoptmg heretical tenets After the com¬ 
pilation of the Ihyd? 9 the Ash c ante scholars became so critical of 
al-Ghazali that one of his friends wrote a letter to invite his atten¬ 
tion towards the matter Al-Ghazali explained the position m 
some detail in a booklet with the title Faisal al-Tafarraqa Barn 
al-Islam wal-Zandaqa He writes m it 

"Dear brother, a group of people envious of me is busy 
m censuring my writings, for, in their opinion I have 
expounded views contrary to those held by the teachers of 
the old, or the founders of the scholastic school They think 
that even the slightest deviation fiorn the orthodox Ashcante 
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Personal experience and a comprehensive insight into the 
speculative as well as religious sciences led al-Ghazah to the 
conclusion that scholasticism has only a limited utility which may 
sometimes be even harmful in particular cases He ultimately 
came to regard dialectics as a medicine which should not be 
administered to the healthy people who needed only adequate 
nourishment through their food. And, this could be provided 
amply by the Qur^an. He maintained that the Qur^an contained 
a superior logic as its arguments are quite satisfying to the people 
possessing common-sense. In his last book entitled IljUm ul^AwUm 
c anr c Itm xl-kalUm (The Restrain mg of the commonalty from the 
Science of Dialectics) al-Ghazali observes. 

“The Qur 5 amc arguments are like food which provide 
nourishment to everyone while the logical system built up 
by the dialecticians is similar to a medicine which can be 
administered profitably to a few only, and may even have 
harmful effects for others not requiring it Or, else, the 
Quranic reasoning resembles water which can be taken 
both by a weak child and a robust youth while dialectical 
argumentation is like a rich food which provides nourish¬ 
ment to the latter but is indigestible and even harmful for 
children * u 

Continuing further on the evil effects of dialectics, he writes ■ 

“The indiscriminate practice of dialectics by its votaries 
provides an irrefutable argument against that science 
Since the time it was popularised, it has given rise to many 
evils which were not to be found during the times of the 
Prophet’s companions.” 1 2 

Al-Ghazali’s refusal to return to Baghdad t 

>1»W> .l.J l_ t?. 1 1 . I « # «• m — 

*«'vnft»au naa yicvuieu upon uy raKflT UI-OTUUC, the SOn Ot 

NizSm id-MuDc, who had become a Vazier of the Sa\juq Prince 

Saiqar, to return to Nishapur in the month of Zul-q'adah, 499 a.h., 

1 Ib&R vfaAurtm, p 20 
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and resume the chief professorship at the Nizamiah University. 
Fakhr ul-Mulk was assassinated in the beginning of 500 a h by a 
Bat mite emissary and al-Ghazali abandoned the profession of 
teaching shortly thereafter He returned to his native town Tus, 
and founded a small institution for the teaching of his local 
disciples and the cultivation of a religious life 

The then Saljuq Sultan appointed Ahmad, the elder son of 
NizSnft ul-Mulk, as his Vazier in 500 a h , who again made a 
request to al-Ghazali to resume his post at the Nizamiah University, 
Baghdad, which had only been provisionally filled m As a 
matter of fact, there was nobody m the entire world of Islam 
who could replace al-Gliarah The NizSmiah University at 
Baghdad was the prrmiei institution of those days and occupied a 
pride of place in the educational and religious academics of the 
c AbbSsids Everyone felt the loss suffered by the NizSmiah on 
account of al-Ghazali’s retirement and was anxious for his return 
to teaching m Baghdad Qwam ud-dln NizSm ul-Mulk, who was 
the Grand Vazier of the Safyuq King wrote a personal letter to 
al-Ghazali expressing the desire of the then c AbbaSid Caliph that 
he should return to Baghdad In this letter he wrote 

“I solicited the orders of the Caliph in this matter but 
these were not granted until Sadr ud-din 1 took it upon him¬ 
self that the wishes of the Galipli shall be communicated by 
him peisonally to Kftwaja- 1 ijai 9 Z axn Hnj)at-ul-Islm % 

Fartd uz-z&m%n f 2 3 Abfl Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
al-Ghazali, who is peerless and up to whom everyone looks 

for guidance 

In ordei to impress that all the courtiers and the chiefs of the 
Caliphate were anxiously awaiting the return of al-Ghazali, all 
the high officials of the Caliph's court signed the letter In yet 
another letter Ahmad wrote to al-Ghazali “Although scholars 

1 Sadar ud-dln Muhammad the grandson of a NirSm ul-Mulk, was 

the Saljuq Prince Sanjar, in whoic dominion laj Tfis the native town 

al-Ghazali 

2 Titles conferred on a!-Ghaza! 

3 Ai*Ghitztth) p 27 
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would go to the place whereupon you happen to be present for 
acquiring knowledge from you, it appears reasonable that you 
should choose for your residence a place which is not only the 
metropolis of the Islamic world but is also easily accessible from 
all parts of the empire And such a place is obviously Baghdad.” 

In reply to the royal edicts and the letters from his well- 
wishers al-Ghazah sent a lengthy reply giving the reasons for not 
returning to his teaching profession in Baghdad* He pleaded that 
one and a half hundred students who were receiving education 
under him m Tus, would find it extremely difficult to go all the 
way to Baghdad with him His family which was not with him 
earlier m Baghdad would have to face unnecessary hardship if he 
again migrated from Tus He also said that m Baghdad it would 
not be possible for him to remain unconcerned with the polemics 
and debates which had become the prevailing taste of the court 
life, while he had taken a vow at the Muqam-i-Ibrahim that he 
would never enter into such futile controversies Other reasons 
given by al-Ghazali were that he did not like to visit the Caliph 
nor accept any remuneration from the Caliphate, but it would be 
difficult for him to do without either of these in Baghdad as he 
did not possess any landed property m the capital which could 
support ins family The c Abb5sid Caliph as well as the Saljuq 
King tried their best to persuade al-Ghazali to return to Baghdad 
but he refused to comply with their requests 1 2 

Death of al-Ghazali: 

Al-Ghazah spent the rest of his life m further studies like a 
student He had not been able to pay as much attention to the 
Traditions as he had to the religious and secular sciences He, 
therefore, tried to make up the leeway by studying the Saliik or 
Bulhftfl and Muslin? under a reputed traditiomst of the ume, 
Hafiz c Amr ibn Abi al-Hasan al-RawSsi. He even obtained ihc 
diploma of having studied the two books under al-RawSsi As the 

1 t/'C&aStfix, p 27 

2 Ihc two authentic- collections of the Traditions 
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annalists report, he spent most of his time during this period m 
the study of the Traditions One of his biographcis, Ibn c Asakir 

maaamjI m 

1 CLVUIB 

"Dm mg the lost days of his h(c, nl-Gharali addicssed 
himself whole-heartedly to the study of the Traditions 
During this period he preferred the company of religious 
scholars, and studied the Sahlh of BuKhdn and Muslim, 
which are deemed to be the most authentic collection* of 
the Stmnak 

Al-Ghazali wiote another book on legal theory, known as 
al-Mustasfa, just a year or so before his death This work of 
al-Ghazah is still considered as one of the three outstanding con¬ 
tributions on the subject; the othci two being ai-Mtitamad of 
Abut Husain nl-Basiz and al-BurliUn of Imam-ul-Haimayn 

AI-Ghazah died at Tftbian on the I4th of JamSdi al-Ukhm, 
505 a n at the age of 55 years Ibn al-Jawa/i has given a 
graphic description of al-Ghaznli's death, as told bv Ahmad ai- 
Ghazali who was an eye-witness of lus brother’s remarkable 
death 

“It was Monday He got up in the morning, made hi* 
ablutions and performed the dawn piaycrs, he then asked 
to bring his shroud, taking it he kissed and laid it on hi* 
eyes with the words, *1 submit to the command of my 
Master, then he stretched out lus feet, facing the igbia 
(the direction of K^aba) When people saw* him he had 

already passed away.’* 2 

Two Outstanding Qualities of al-Ghazali: 

Immaculate sincerity and indomitable courage arc the two 
most impressive qualities of al-Ghazali which have been acknow- 
lodged bv all—friends as well as his foes His v ritings breathe 
an almost tragic urgency of his message. Ibn Taymtyah differs 
from al-Ghazali on many issues but he has absolutely no doubt 

*1 Tub 1 ten, p 296 
2 Ithaf m-tytada, Vol I, p 11 
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about the sincerity of al-Ghazali’s purpose 1 The reason behind 
effectiveness as well as immense popularity gained by al-Ghazali’s 
works was his earnestness and selfless devotion for the Truth 
which made him abandon the most coveted post at the Nizanuah 
University, led him to spend a decade in seclusion and content 
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Al-Ghazali was fired with an adventurous spirit and a lofty 
idealism which enabled him to set his heart upon an ever higher 
objective His work on jurisprudence and theory of law was a 
beacon of light for the scholar-jurists for many centuries to come. 
Contrary to the pattern of education followed in al-Ghazali’s time, 
he studied secular sciences after acquiring mastery over religious 
learning. He engaged himself in the intensive study of philosophy 
and other speculative sciences of the tunes and soon acquired such 
a proficiency m these subjects that he was able to challenge the 
competence of reason which c ould not be adequately met by the 


philosophers for one hundred years* 

In making a personal search for the truth his efforts were in 
no way meaner than his accomplishments in the field of intellect. 
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gaming spiritual strength under a reputed spiritual mentor of the 
time. Sheikh Aba c Ah al-Farmadi (d. 477 A. h.). He abandoned 
everything he had, spent a decade in solitude and contemplation 
and was favoured with illumination and beatific visions* 

Al-Ghazali’s endeavours for the revival and revivification of 
Islam were not limited to the reformation of the Muslim society 
alone Shibli Na'omani has given an account of the efforts made 
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uy xiiamic state in opain He says: 

WaS not Satisfied With the then m 
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Muslim states which had degenerated into secular govern¬ 
ments He held the view that unless a new State was 
established in accordance with the Islamic principles of 
polity, the Muslim society could not be Islamised. He 
could not, however, spare time lor this stupendous task 
from his pre-occupations of contemplation and penance, 
purification of self and rectitude of morals. However, 
after the JhytP c Ulum id-Din was brought to light and its 
copies were taken to Spain m 501 a.h , the then king, c Ah 
ibn YOsuf ibn Tashflxi, ordered to burn them 1 Al-Ghazah 
sadly learnt of the incident but shortly thereafter a young 
man, Muhammad ibn c AbduIlah ibn Ttimart by name, 
arrived from Spain to study under lum. Muhammad 1 * 4 * * * * 
came of a distinguished family, reputed for its long record 
of eminent warriors While he was studying under 
al-Ghazah he had made up his mind, either of his own 
account, or, most probably, under the influence exerted by 

1 IthBf us-Sat ada % Vol I,p 10 

2 Ibn Subki has given some interesting details about Muhammad ui Tahqel 
us-Shaf&tyah He says that Muhammad xbn * Abdullah belonged to Western 

Africa In his youth he first studied locally and then travelled in the East 
to study jurisprudence and dialectics Noted for his simplicity, he stnedy 
foUowcd the dictates of the Sharjah Returning to Egypt after complete 
ing his education, he began prrachmg to the people to enjoin the right and 
forbid the wrong However, he earned the hostility of the local popula¬ 
tion owing to his uncompromising attitude and was eventually turned out 
of the place He then returned to his native I—d via Alexandria He 
arrived sn Mehdiah in 505 A H and commenced to preach reform among 
the jBerber tribes He went to Bajayali and then to Morroco on his 
errahd, where he came into conflict with the members of the royal family 

4 Ah Ibn Yusuf Tashfin summoned him to his court where he was asked to 

explain the reasons for criticising the King Undaunted by the pomp and 

glory of the royal court he replied, “Is not wine sold freely in this town 9 

Do not people misappropriate the income of the trusts meant for the 

orphan The king was so impressed by his speech that he burst into teats 
Muhammad gradually gathered an enormous following round him and 
before long formed an extensive kingdom with the help of a Berber tube 

Masamdah (Tabg&t al-Shnff-tyah, Vol IV, pp 71-74) 
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al-Ghazali, to overthrow c Ali ibn Yfisuf in order to set 
up a truly Islamic State m Spain Although al-Ghazali 
agreed with him, he asked Muhammad about the means as 
well as the help he hoped lo muster m his venture. 
Having satisfied himself about the project, al-Ghazali 
allowed Muhammad to proceed with his undertaking In 
regard to al-Ghazah’s blessings for the enterprise of 
Muhammad, Ibn Khaldun says c As people are geneially 
aware, he (Muhammad) met al-Ghazali and consulted him 
about his venture Al-Ghazali approved of his suggestion 
since Islam had grown weak in the whole world and there 
was no king who could unite the entnc Ummah for up¬ 
holding the cause »r Islam However, al-Ghazali first 
enquired Muhammad about the means he had for organising 
the uprising and bringing it to a successful end’. 

The kingdom established by Muhammad ibn c AbdulIah 
ihu Tumail, known as al-Mitwahiditii lasted foi a pietty 
long time The icign of c Ali ibn Yusul Tashfln, which 
was notorious for its widespread tyianny, had given 
encouragement to the laxitv of morals among all the classes 
of society Abduction and rape of women belonging to 
respectable families by the king’s legionaries had become a 
common feature of the day The royal family, descending 
from a latently converted Berbci tube called Mulassamln, 
followed a curious custom Their men always ivore a veil 
while their women moved about uni estrained and unveiled 
Muhammad ibn Tumart, after achieving powei, did not 
himself ascend the throne hut chose a capable and learned 
young man by the name of c Ahdu1 Momin who succeeded 
the last Mufanamln king Tashfln, son of c Ali ibn Tashfln 
in 540 a h 

c Abdul Momm and his defendants tilled ovei the 
empire of Monoco strictly in accordance with the wishes 
of Muhammad ibn Tumart and al-Ghazali Ibn Khaldun 
has gi\en an account of the rule by al-Muwahidin in these 
words 'Dunng their rule HJltma were held in high esteem 
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and all the affairs of the State were decided in consultation 
with them Justice was made available to the weak and 
the poor, tyrannical officials were severely punished, 
ruffians were held m leash, mosques were constructed in 
royal palaces, the frontier posts were fortified and streng¬ 
thened and fresh conquests were made 9 m 

Impact of al-Ghazali: 

In intellectual and spiritual attainments, brilliance of his 
mind and the totality of knowledge he had mastered, there have 
been only a few personalities comparable to al-Ghazah His 
epoch-making writings were the harbinger of a vigorous intellec¬ 
tual movement and a source of inspiration to die subsequent 
generations Al-Ghazali did In fact left such a deep imprint on 
the pages of Islamic history that his impact on the subsequent 
Islamic thought has always been acknowledged both by his 
admirers and cntics His writings are still held m high esteem 
and profitably studied by those who yearn for purification of the 
self and mystic communion with God. 

Reformers after al-Ghazali s 


Despite al-Ghazah’s successful encounter with the scepticism 


of philosophers which had threatened an spiritual chaos in Islam, 
the moral and smntual disintegration of the masses bv the end of 

A V - * 


the fifth century had become so widespread that it required a 
popular movement for the regeneration of the simplicity and 


directness of the faith u What th&-MiUat needed was an illumi¬ 
nated and inspired mentor who wedded influence among the 
populace, one who could hold them spell-bound and fill them 


with faith and enthusiasm, zeal and self-confidence The auto¬ 
cratic governments of the past four hundred years had had 
definitely a dissolving influence on the spiritual and moral life of 

* 1 . * __ mi_ i_s__ J_1 . .1... althmish 

me communicy inese naa prouuceu a uau —ex¬ 

claiming to profess Islam, had the aggrandisement of the self, 


1 AI’C*haZnlif pp 210*213 
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acquisition of material success and pursuit of wealth, power and 
honour as its ultimate end* Iranian and Hellenestic cultural 
influences had, on the one hand, made inroads into the Muslim 
society while, on the other, paganism of the pre-Islamic Jahtltyah, 
was again reasserting itself The ostentatious, conceited and 
dissolute manners of the elite, grandees and retinues of the 
emperors had'became a model for the commonalty. Unmindful 
of the humble and poor who led a discontented and frustrated life, 
those who had the money to squander were busy in their own 
pursuits of pleasure. The affluent were gradually losing all the 
good qualities like humanity, generosity and benevolence while 
the poorer classes were incurring the loss of qualities like patience 
and contentment, confidence and self-respect Torn between a 
moral crisis, on the one hand, and social injustice, on the other, 
die Muslim society was threatened with disintegration What 
this critical situation demanded was an invigorating call inviting 
the people back to the faith, cutting asunder the pulls of worldly 
temptadons and benefits, rekindling the desire for salvation and 
blessedness, achievement of the true knowledge of God and incul¬ 
cating an ardent desire to submit oneself to His command. It 
was necessary for it that the true meaning of Tawhid, the Unity 
of God Almighty, along with an awareness of the fleeting nature 
of the earthly pleasures and the inefficacy of the powei and riches 
were driven home to the people 

The fifth century after Htjrah, on the other hand, also saw a 
diffusion of arts and sciences in the world of Islam. We find 
during this period some of the greatest intellectual leaders brought 
forth by Islam—Abfl Is’haq Shlrazi (d. 476 ah) and al-Ghazali 
(d 505 a. h.) in the field of religious sciences, Abul Wafa ibn c Aqeel 
(d 513 A. k ) and c Abdul Qatar al-JurjSni (d. 471 a. h.) in juris¬ 
prudence and literature, AbuZakarya Tebrezi: (d 502 a h ) in 
grammar and lexicography and Abul Qasun al-Harirl (d. 516 a h ) 
in literature Each one of these was a pioneer in his own field 
and every one of them remained unrivalled for centuries to 
come. During such a period of intellectual awakening no religious 
mentor could have hoped to achieve any success unless he was 
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himself well*-versed in all the prevalent sciences It was essential 
that the person should be as much acclaimed for his literary 
distinction and brilliance of mind as for his moral and spiritual 
excellence This was, indeed, necessary if he was not to be brushed 
aside contemptuously by the learned and dites as an illiterate 
fanatic Thus, these were the qualities demanded of a man who 
could fill the hearts of the people with faith and knowledge, cure 
them of their scepticism, provide solace to the spiritually distressed 
and fire them with a bunting desire for moral and spiritual 
uplift. 

The Two Saints of Baghdadi: 

God Almighty brought forth two outstanding personages 
during this period who devoted their life for the religious and 
spiritual revivification of the Muslims These were c Abdul QSdir 
Jllam and c Abdur RahmSn ibn al-Jawzi The fields of their 
activities were different but both of them deeply impressed the 
life of t he Muslims m their It was also a blessing from God 

that both of them had Baghdad, the metropolis of the then Islamic 
world, as their centre, and were endowed with a long life to 
accomplish the task to which they had addressed themselves. 

And, it is also a matter of pnde for the Hanbahte school of 
jurisprudence that both of these luminaries belonged to that very 

school 


CHAPTER VIII 
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c Abdul Qadir was born m Gilan 1 m 470 a h. He was an 
Arab by descent, being the tenth descendent of Hasan ibn '“Ah, 
but belonged to Iran by migration of his ancestors He came to 
Baghdad in 488 ah at the age of 18 years It was perhaps not 
merely fortuitous that he arrived at Baghdad to acquire education 
almost at the same time when another reputed teacher, al-Ghazak, 
was leaving the city in search of truth * Although inclined to 
penance and cultivation of religious observances from an early 
age, he addressed himself whole-heartedly to acquire education 
under the most reputed teachers of the time such as Abul Wafa 
Ibn *Aqeel, Muhammad ibn Hasan al-Baqiltam and AbU Zakariya 
Tebiezi. Thereafter, he turned to mysticism and was guided in 
its tenets and practices by Sheikh Abul Khair Hammad ibn 
Muslim al-DabbSs s and Cadi Abu Sa c eed Makhrami.* and was 
allowed by the latter to initiate others in the mystic order of his 
mentor 


l 


2 

3 

4 


Gilan or jilan and also known as Vailam, is a north-western province of 
Iran, south of the Caspian Sea and north of the Elburz chain It is 
bounded in the east bs Tabrisian or Mazandran, and its northern limi t is 
marked by the junctui e of the Kui and the Araxes, its political boundary 
with. Russia is marked by Astara stream It is one of the most beautiful 
areas m Iran (E I S Vol II, p 170 ) 


Ibn Kathir, Vo! XII, p 149 

Shc c irfim writes that most of the ni) sties belonging to Baghdad were his 
disciples He died in 525 A H (Tnbqat ui-Kubra, Vol I, p 134 ) 

His name was Mubarak ibn c Vh ibn Husain As reported by Ibn Kaihli, 
he was a traditiomst and m vs lie belonging to the school of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal He died in 511 A H 
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Popular Enthusiasm: 

After completing his education of religious sciences as well 


ifltltl «AM 

ILUUUl/U 


as the training in mystic disciplines, "Abdul Qadir began his 
carcci as a teacher in the seminary of his tcachci Cadi Abu 
Sa c eed Makhrami In his sermons which were delivered m the 
premises of the same institution, there was soon such a rush of 
people that extensions had to be carried out m tlic building of the 

tMefilitltAM T#* enniheiBii#l an tf Alo a mI**!** *3 _a 
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his congregations At the same time, he claimed such an attention 
and deference from the people attending his lectures that even 
the kings would have envied it Sheikh Muwafiaq ud-dln ibn 
Qudamah, author of the aUMughnx , rccoids that he had not seen a 
man more revered foi his piety and religious learning than fAbdul 
Qndir The king, his chief and ministers attended his sermons 
along with the rank and file and used to sit in a corner without 
any fanfare. Scholars and jurists rubbed shouldeis with the 
students. The enthusiastic devotion of the people coming to his 
lectures can be well imagined by the fact that often as many as 
400 inkpots weie counted, which were brought in to takedown 
the notes of his sermons 

Moral Excellence: 

Notwithstanding die implicit levciencc theushed for c Abdul 
Qadir by the people, he was always modest, humble and unpre¬ 
tentious Ho often left his woi K to attend to the needs of a child, 
a destitute or a slave girl Ncvei evading the company of the 
poor he even washed then clothes 01 pcifoixned similar other 
personal sei vices for them, yet he never stood up in the honour of 
any person of the lank or the elite 1 2 If the Caliph ever paid a 
visit to him, the chiomclers of his time icpoit, he deliberately 
went inside his house so that he might not have to stand up to 

tiinlmmA +I«n bmn 1 t Ho lieprl in rnmP mil rtf fill* llQUSP lift® tS 10 


tenuous 


VifnlA l-Kn ImvIAT 
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1 Tabfdl ttUKttbm, Vol I, p 127 

2 Ibid . Vol I,p 128 
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Caliph had seated himself. c Abdul Qadir never paid back the 


cdHifcsv call to any vazier or t h e ki nop ^ 


Those who have seen c AbdnI Qadir have paid a glowing 
tribute to his moral excellence and large-heartedness, modesty and 
hospitality, generosity and goodness of his heart. One of his 
contemporaries who has had the opportunity of enjoying the 
company of c Abdul Qadir says that he bad not seen a man more 

polite, large-hearted and charitable than Sheikh c Abdul Qadir. 
Despite his erudition and eminence, he respected his elders, met 


tne youngsters with a good grace, always saluted first, hailed the 
poor courteously with deference but never stood up to welcome 
the grandees or nobles, nor did he ever pay a visit to any minister 
or governor. 

Another contemporary of c Abdul Qpdir, Hafiz Abu- c Abdullah 
Muhammad ibn Yttsuf al-Barz all reports * 

"His prayers were readily answered Being extremely 
tender-hearted, he would burst into tears (if anything 
sorrowful or touching was mentioned to him}. More often 
he was to be found imme rsed m meditation and recollection 


of God. He was soft-hearted, courteous, cheerful, generous 
and compassionate Bemg the offspring of a noble family, 

he was also highly reputed for his profound knowledge and 
piety 




i ne testimony oi Muhi ud-din AbU v Abduliah Muhammad 

Hamid al-Baghd 5di, a jurist-scholar of those times runs as 
follows 


“Always disposed to avoid things unseemly and inde¬ 
corous, he only pressed for the desirable and befitting He 
would boil with indignation if the Divine commandments 

Wfire nvercfennorl hut .amcihaJ 4-a tlia 

-— AbUHMUCU 1UUCB9 LU LUC VTA UUK3 aim 

ill-treatments to his own person He would never seek 
revenge save for the sake of God Almighty, nor, send back 


I 

<> 

3 


Tabqdt uUKubra, Vol 
Ibid , Vol I,p 127 

Qpltftd al-jfaivafnr, p. 


I,p 127 
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a beggar without giving him something If he had nothing 
to give he would part with the clothes he had been putting 
on.” 1 

Abdul QSdir took pleasure in feeding the poor and spending 
freely to meet the needs of the destitutes Ibn al-Najjar reports 
that c Abdul Qadir often used to say “If I were given treasures 
of the whole world, I would spend it all on feeding the poor.” 
Sometimes he said “It seems that I have a hole in my hands I 
cannot keep anything with me If I had a thousand dinars^ I 
would spend every single shell before the daybreak ” 2 3 He had 
given instructions to his servants that as many guests as possible 
should be invited for the dinner. During the dinner he always 
sat with the poor and lowly, chatted with his students or enquired 
about the welfare of those who did not happen to be present there 
His behaviour was so affectionate that everyone who met him 
gained the impression that c AbduI QSdir had the highest regard 
for him. He overlooked the faults of others and if anyone stated 
something on oath, he readily accepted his statement He never 
gave out the secrets of others nor stated anything before others 
that might put someone to shame. 9 

Reassurance to tike Dejected s 

The annalists of his time agree that quite a large number of 
miracles 4 5 were worked by c Abdul QSdir 6 Sheikh-uI-Islam 
Izz ud-dm ibn AbduI-SSlam and Ibn Taymiyah are of the view 

1 Qalfrid al-Jawahir % p 9 

2 Ibid , p 10 

3 Ibid | p 9 

4 Miracle stands both for MvPjizah and Karamal and denotes an act contrary 

to the usual course of nature However, the former a a term 

used only for the miraculous acts caused by God to confound the adver¬ 
saries of a prophet and to make them acknowledge the truth of prophet- 
hood Karamal, on the other hand, is a wonder wrought by God through 
a saint or man of God for the good of the people as well as u proof of his 
sainthood Miracles worked by the saints are, however* of a lower order 
than those of a prophet 

5 Qfll&Hd al-Jawdhtr, p 167 and Jala? itf- c Awa°in, p 130 
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that c Abdul Qadir was a worker of incessant miracles but his 
miracle of miracles was filling the heart of the despaired and 
broken-hearted with faith, hope and enthusiasm. He infused a 
breath of new life, zeal and self-confidence mto countless persons 
through his powers of speech and the spiritual power of his heart. 
He was, m truth, a blessing for the world of Islam for he renovated 
and revived the true content of the faith and tapped the sources 
of moral and spiritual strength for a religious renaissance 1 
Sheikh c Amr al-KaisSm reports that there was hardly a sermon 
delivered by c Abdul Qadir after which a number of Jews and 
Christians did not embrace Islam, marauders and robbers did 
not repent for their sms and heretics and apostates did not 
renounce their mistaken beliefs.* 

Al-Jubbafr relates that c Abdul Qadir once told him that he 
wished to lead the life of a recluse in the wilderness but God had 
willed that people should derive benefit from him. And, it was a 
blessing granted unto him that more than five thousand Jews 
and Christians embraced Islam and about a hundred thousand 
sinners and criminals repented for their misdeeds on account 
of him 9 

Teaching and Missionary Activities s 

Gifted with divine grace and illumination, c Abdul Qadir was 
over conscious of the purification of spirit and rectitude of morals, 
yet he did not lose sight of the importance of teaching and disse¬ 
minating the correct doctrines of the faith Being a follower of 
the Hanbalite school of Sunni theology, he endeavoured, like his 
mentor, to root out innovations and deviations fiom the orthodox 
faith and practice. Because of his forceful defence of the strict 
orthodoxy, reports Ibn al-Sam c ani, the traditionist and their follow¬ 
ers came to be held m high esteem by the masses 

c Abdul Qadir used to take daily a class each of the Qur’gmc 

* W* ahir t p 8 

2 Ibid , p 8 

$ /W,p 8 
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exegesis. Traditions and Junspi udcnce m which he also explained 
the differences between various juristic schools of Islam The 
classes were held in the morning and evening, while Abdul Qadir 
listened to the recitation of the Qur’an after the mid-day prayers 
and thereafter dictated fatwfa on religious or legal questions 
referred to him. In formulating his answers c Abdul QSdir 
generally followed the Shafe c Ite and Hanbalitc schools of juris¬ 
prudence His juristic-opinions weie highly praised by the junst- 
scholars of Iraq for these provided a striking example of the 
acuteness of his intellect 1 

Once the question referred to him was that a man had taken 
an oath that he would perform a religious observance m a manner 
that nobody else in the whole world would be able to share the 
privilege with him but, if he failed to fulfil his undertaking, this 
would mean an irrevocable separation between him and his wife 
The scholars were astounded by the strange oath taken by the man 
and could not suggest an observance whtcli could be performed 
by him alone m the whole wot Id. c Abdul Qadir, however, 
replied that the man should be allowed to circumambulate K c aba 
alone seven times to perform the lesser hajj Everyone agreed 
that this was the only authorised religious observance which he 
could perform alone at a time when no body else would be engaged 
in the same prayer 8 

Certitude of Knowledges 

Profound knowledge of the religious lore and meticulous 
observance of the Traditions of the Holy Prophet, aided by the 
grace of God, had unveiled the mysttiec of celestial world to 
Abdul Oldu, who had reached the stage whcie disci lmmation 
between truth and untruth, divine intuition and demoniacal 
imposition is born in a man He had acquired the certitude of 
knowledge that the Skan c ah of the Last Prophet was perfect and 


1 Tabqat ul-KuBra, Vol I, p 126. 

2 Ibid , p 120. 
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unchangeable, and that,any claim made contrary to the divme 
edict was simply a Satanic suggestion c AbduI Qadir himself 
relates an incident that he once came across He says 

“Once I saw a dazzling light which filled the entire 
sky. .Then a human frame appeared therein and said, 
c O c Abdul Qadir, I am Lord, thy God I have made every¬ 
thing prohibited lawful unto thee * I replied, *Get away 
from me, O Devil 9 As soon as I uttered these words, the 
lustre in the sky turned into darkness and the human frame 
began to fizzle out into smoke Then I heard someone 
saying, <c Abdul Qadir, I had misled seventy mystics with 
this device, but God saved thee on account of thy knowledge 
and piety * To this I rejoined, ‘No It was simply a grace 
of God 4 After c Abdul Qadir had related the incident 
someone asked, ‘How did you know that it was the Satan ’ 
‘Since he told me 9 , replied c Abdul Qadir, ‘that he had 
made the things prohibited lawful foi me 9 991 
He used to tell his disciples that if any action transgt esses the 
commandments of God, then it is surely an imposition by the 
Satan In such cases one should return to the tenets of the 
Shart c ah, inculcate an unflinching faith, and firmly reject the temp¬ 
tations or self-indulgence, for, whatever is not permitted by the 
Shan c ak is decidely misleading 1 2 

Trust in God: 

The unfailing and penetrating vision into the Tawhld or Unity 
of God had conferred upon c Abdul Qadir that sublime piety 
tthich pi educes an absolute resignation m the will of God He 
explains the state of resignation m these words 

“When a man finds himself in a trouble, the first 
endeavours to get rid of it If he fails, he seeks the help of 
others, such as, kings, officials, giandces or the rich, or. 


1 Ttthqal vl-Kubra t Vol I, p 127 

2 Ibid , Vol I,p 127 
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physicians in the case of an illness When this effort also 
fails him, he turns to God with invocations and praises, 
and not unoften with tears and lamentations In other 
words, he does not look for the assistance of others so long 
as he can obtain the requisite help from his own self, 
similarly, he does not implore God if he can get the help 
from His creatures; and, Anally, when he does not get anv 
help from that source too, he surrenders completely to God 
Almighty It is only at this stage that man seeks the help 
of God with prayers and invocations, lamentations and tears 
but God does not accept his entreaties till he gets tired of 
these too. Then, being completely dejected and broken* 
hearted, he is permeated by an illumination of spirit which 
makes him indifferent to the causes and effects Now he 
has a sublimated soul, unconscious of everything save the 
Divine Being and aware of the true content of Tawhfd 
(Unity) ; he has now a certitude of knowledge that save 
God nothing has any power to do or undo a thing, to Him 
belongs the power to move a thing or keep it stationery, 
to promote or debase, to benefit or harm, to give hie 
or bnng death, to give honour or indignity, or to make 
affluent or indigent The man is now like a ball xn the 
hands of a player, or a child m the lap of a nurse, or 
eke a corpse m the hands or those who bathe it; for, these 
are completely at the vneicy of those who possess them 
Likewise, the man thus loses his identity in the will of his 
Master, immersed in his higher-self he has no comprehen¬ 
sion or anything save the acts of his Lord, nor does he 
witness or hear or think anything else If he seeks anything, 
it is the craftsmanship of the Supreme Creator, if he hears, 
it is His voice, if he comprehends, it is by the knowledge 
vouchsafed by Him, and if he is enlivened, it is only by 
Hxs nearness Thus, m the state of total absorption, he gets 
peace only thiough the grace and blessings of God, he 
detests to depend on anything save his Lord, he surrenders 
himself completely before the will of God, acquires the 
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The love of humanity, in general, and the affection for the 
Ummahi m particular, was symptomatic of c Abdul Qadir*s sublima¬ 
ted soul and indicative of his dose affinity to the successors of the 


Prophet. 


Tn ntip nf hie cprmnnfi hf> delui ftfltftd the object and t he 


mental states of different types of persons visiting a market. 
Coming to the last category, he perhaps describes his own feelings 
in these words: 

“ And there is the fifth man whose heart is filled, when 
he enters a market, with the awe and reverence of the 
Almighty to seek His blessings for those present in the 
market He becomes oblivious of everything else save his 
benediction for the people; he remains immersed, from the 
time of his entry into the market till he comes out of it, in 
the solemn invocation of divine blessings and in repenting 
for the sms of those who happen to be there, and thus he 
hardly gets any time to see what they are sdling or buying. 
His heart bleeds and eyes shed tears over the ingratitude 
of man while his tongue remains busy in thanking God over 
what He has bestowed unto his bondsmen. 1 2 * 8 


The Times of c Abdul Qidir: 

c Abdul Qadir spent 73 years of his life, in Baghdad When 
he came to Baghdad, Caliph Mustazhir b’Dllh Abul c Abbas 
(487-512 a. h ) was the reigning monarch after whom four other 
c AbbSsid Caliphs, al-Mustarshid b 9 III ah (512-529 a. h ), al-Rashid 

b’TlIoU eon . .. \ -1 XiT..^^£ 19 A_Til—r /paa ... « 

- «««.» ^ucjiuacu ms A n J, <u-iYiu^uin i /uur Ilian (O3U-330 A H ) 

and al-Mustanjid b* 111 ah (555-565 ah) succeeded to the throne 
one after another. 


1 Futuk vl~Ghaib, (Lecture No 3),pp 11-13 

2 Ibtd , (Lecture No 72), p 175 
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•*i '«r,This was one of the most troublous times of the c AbbSsid rule 
When the Cahphs and Saljukid Kings vied with each other for 
maintaining their supremacy* The former being shorn of their 
temporal power were prevailed upon, sometimes with their per¬ 
mission but not unoften through coercion, by the Saljukid Kings to 
accept their domination* This also sometimes engulfed the Islamic 
world mto fratricidal conflicts m which the Muslims shed the 
blood of one another 

Several such incidents took place during the reign of Caliph 
al-Mustarshid He was a brave and wise administrator who won 
numerous battles but he was finally defeated by the Sa^ukid King 
Mas c Ud m 529 a h Ibn Kathlr, giving an account of the 
Caliph’s defeat writes 

“ The Sultan (Mas c ud) gained victory and the Cahph 
(al-Mustarshid) was taken prisoner Baghdad was ransaked 
which plunged the city into sorrow The people dismantled 
the pulpits of the mosques, gave up attending congregational 
prayers and women came out lamenting for the Caliph and 
other captives The people m other parts of the country 
followed suit with the result that Malik Sanjar had to ask 
has nephew to reinstate the Cahph Mas c Od acted on the 
advice of his uncle but the Cahph was assassinated 

by the emissaries of the Batmites while he was on his way 
back to Baghdad a>1 

These heart-rending incidents were witnessed by c Abdul 
Qadir He saw the Muslims engaged m internal stnfe and 
bloodshed The ghastliness of these feuds and forays, the cruelty, 
savagery and treachery of those who engaged m them, and the 
miseries they inflicted upon their foes for the transitory pleasures 
of power, position and nches made him extremely sad It is true 
that he had nothing to do with these struggles for power, he was, 
nevertheless, alive to the misenes inflicted on the people and evil 
effects of the unsettled conditions during his times Through his 
sermons, therefore, he endeavoured, with the seriousness of purpose 


1 Ibn Kathir, Vol. XII, pp 207-208 
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and ardent zeal characteristic of him, to give a. call for moral 
propriety and rectitude of the self he vividly explained the 
transitory nature of the world and its fleeting pleasures, the need 
for coveting the eternal bliss and preparing for the life-to-come, 
and the importance of evoking faith and correct mental attitude 
consisting of right conduct in speech, livelihood and ethical beha¬ 
viour. 

Sermons of c Abdul Qadir: 

The discouiscs of c Abdul Qadir had a magnetic effect which 
is still discernible in them c AbduI Qjgdir is at his best m Futhh 
\d-Ghaib and al-Falah al-RabbUm In describing the love and unity 
of the Divine Being he appeals to be inspired by highei sources 
The rcadci can still find the spuit of sincerity and enthusiasm 
running through these seimons 

Following in the footsteps of the Prophet, his successors and 
the illuminated saints of the old, c Abdul Qadir touched on the 
current pioblcms of his days, analysed the reasons fbi the miscues 
and maladies of the people and provided answers to their doubts 
and deficiencies Along with this, the tremendous sincerity and 
earnest zeal foi the weliai c of the people fired his haranguing with 
a frenzy of enthusiasm and magnetic effect capable of pulling the 
strings of the heart 

Unity of the Divine Being t 

The foici'S of woildhness had become so strong during c Abdul 
Qadir 1 s time that the entue social and economic life of the com¬ 
munity appealed to be woven into ihe context of political situation 
then obtaining, people had developed a tendency of depending 
upon the kings and nobles foi realisation of then \\ 01 Idly ends and 
had begun to ircai them as ultimate dispensers of benefits and 
harms In oidei to counteract this mistaken tendency of the 
people, he says in one of his seimons 

“This entire creation is like a man who has been 
imprisoned and chained by a king whose dominions are 
vast and countenance awesome The pusoner lias been 
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hanged from a pmc tree beneath which overflows a n\er, 
wide and deep The king is seated on an elevated chain 
having arrows and bows, javelins and spears by his side 
He hits the captive with whatever weapon he desires Now, 
would it be prudent for anyone witnessing the scene to 
divert his attention from the king and expect harm o p 
favour from the capti\ c instead of the king ? Would not 
such a man be deemed a fool or even mad 9 Oh God, 
I seek thy refuge from blindness after having being given 
eyes, from being cast off after getting near Thee, from 
regression after being promoted to Thy favour, from being 
misled after obtaining Thy guidance and from apostasy after 
having been gi anted faith ”* 

In another sermon he asks to instil the love of God to the 


exclusion of everything else besides Him. 

“ Keep your eyes fixed on Him who is looking at \ou, 
keep yourseir before One w ho keeps Himself before you, 
love Him who loves you; hark unto Him who calls >ou, 
seek help from Him who can save > on, take \ ou out of the 
darkness of ignorance, cleanse >ou or the impurity of your 
soul, and redeem you from the baser-self and misleading 
temptations, despair and timidity. Your earthly desires arc 
like jour foolish friends who keep \ou off the righteous 

ruifti nnrl a unit «P flm (liinrrc nlnncintr *)tiH dfiSinblC 

HUH ft V W ^ VII VI IlftV UUUK^dJ --- 

How long w r ould you remain slaves of your desires, tempta¬ 
tions, greed, pride, m shoit, this transitory world 9 How 
long w ould y ou 1 cmam forgetful of the Hereafter and or 
your Creator, the Fashioner of everything, the First and the 
Last, the Manifest and the Hidden; eveivthing is iouchcri 
within His grasp from which emanates the Io\e within 
your heart, the peace and solace, blessings and fa\ours 
Again, he throw’s light on the same topic m another lecture 

“The entne creation is helpless Nothing ran do good 



1 Fuiih v!-Gkaxb t (Lecture No 17), p 

2 Ibrd , rl octuro No 132) p 157 
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or ham to you* It is only God who lets a thing be done by 
you, or, in other words, the will of God finds expression 
through you or somebody else. God has already destined 
whatever is to happen to you; whethei it be beneficial or 
harmful»and, the destiny cannot be changed Those who 
are faithful and virtuous set an example unto other creations 
There are a few among these who have so purified their 
heart that their interior and exterior selves have become 
one, even if they have riches, then desires never seethe 
with the worldly attachments Veiily, only those are 
courageous, valiant and powet ful who have purified their 
hearts and attained this stage of illumination Unto these 
alone belongs the kingdom of Heaven and Eaith for they 
have cleansed their heart of everything save God; they are 
Uke a soldier who guards the door of his heart, with the 
sabre of Tawktd (Unity) and the Shari c ak in his hand, to 
bar the entry of all creations to a place icserved for the 
Creator. Since they have attuned their heat ts to the ulti¬ 
mate source of power, the Shan c ah beautifies their exterior 
while Tawhxi and the wisdom of God’s knowledge decorate 
their interior.” 1 

Explaining what is meant by the false objects of worship, 
he says 

“ You put your dust in your own self, in others, in your 
wealth, in your rites and customs, in your trade and 
business, or in your rulers; but, in whatever object you place 
your reliance, it becomes, to say the truth, your object of 
worship. If you fear someone, or expect harm or favour 
from him or else deem him as an intercessor with God, 
then he is the object of worship for you ” 2 

On another occasion, c Abdul QjSdir vividly described the 
Jealousy and pnde of God and His abhorrence of all associates, as 


1 firl lah aURabbnni) (Lecture No 13), p 89 

2 Jfefrf (Lecture No 20), p. 137 
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also the wisdom lying behind the loss of the things adored and 
loved by man 

M You often complain, as you would e\er do, that \ou 
have to suffer the loss of whale\ er you set j our affections 
on The object of youi fancy, if it is a human being, either 
separates or dies If it is wealth that you care for, \ou 
incur losses or are deprived of it Then, should I tell you, 
that God is in love with you, and He is jealous too 1 He 
has created you for Himself but you want to be enraptured 
by others 1 Have you not heard what God has said. He 
holds them dear who love Him , and also, I created the jinn and 
humankind only that they might wordnp Me 1 And, are i ou 
not aware of what the Prophet once said When God loses 
anyone , He places him in trouble but if he puts trp with it with 
endurance and forbearance, God then sets him apart for Himself 
Requested to elucidate what he meant by ‘setting apait of 
a man*, the Prophet replied God deprives him of his posses* 
stons and progeny This is so because it is natural for a man 
to love his offsprings and possessions and thus lus love 
which should have been for God alone is divided between 
the Creator and the cieated, between the Eternal and the 
finite 

"God is, howevei, exti cmely Proud and Mighty and there¬ 
fore He destroys whatever threatens to become an associate 
in the love for Him It is only then that the heart of the man 
whom He loves gets attuned to Him And, then, this man 
can claim to enjoy the distinction of what has been des¬ 
cribed thus by God He holds them dear who hie Him It 
is the stage when the heart of the man is cleansed of 
idols and associates (of God) such as the offsprings, nches, 
pleasures and desires It has now no yearnings, no long¬ 
ings left-worldly or otherwise, not even those relating to 
piety and miraculous powers, stations and states, nearness 
and remoteness, the heart becomes a bottomless vessel m 


1 4dh-Dhart)al 9 56 
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which nothing can be kept God Almighty being extremely 
Proud and Jealous makes the heart of His beloved incap¬ 
able of nourishing any other desire, He shrouds the heart 
of His devotee with His awe and a gasp of admiration, and 
guards it with His Glory and Might so that nothing can get 
inside this heart, nor can the possessions and riches, family 
and progeny, friends and relations, piety and miraculous 
poweis do any harm to it None of these finds a place in 
the heart of such a man nor, then, God remains, jealous of 
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or reward from his God so that he may be of help to those 
who are around him or visit him 1,1 


Refuge of the Broken-hearted: 


The Muslim society in the time of c Abdul Qadir could 
broadly be divided into two classes The first of these comprised 
the men of substance who were deficient m faith and virtuous 
behavioui As against this, there was another class, poverty- 
stricken and down-trodden, but endowed with faith and a spirit 
of righteousness, moi al strength and uprightness Thes people, 
sometimes, ieehng disconcerted and broken-hearted, viewed the 
affluent with jealousy and mistrust, and regarded themselves as 
deprived and discarded c Abdul Qadir holds out hope and cheer 


tO tllPCn T\onnlo in aao nf li _ 

— wiwc ^vw^/ic 111 UUCr ui uia ouiuuuo 
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“ 0 1 empty-liandcd beggarly fellows, the world would 
appear to be at logger-heads with you, you aie barefooted, 
unclothed and unfed, bioken-hearted and ill-starred, evicted 


h om c\ ei y place and depnved of your longings and fancies 
But do not say that God has reduced you to poverty, turned 
the woild against you, abandoned, maligned or persecuted 
you, did not assign the portion of earthly pleasuies due to 
you, or did not bestow honour and fame upon you Nor is 
it piopci for you to complain that God has granted his 



1 Fufiih nl*Chatb, (L^cune Nti 32) pp 84-86 
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favours to others, made them reputed and honoured, 
although they belong to the same faith as you do and are 
the progency of Adam and Eve like you 

“It is really so because you are like a fertile land 
on which God is sending down the rams consisting of 
endurance and resignation, conviction and faith, knowledge 
and grace The tree of your faith is taking roots, sprouting 
forth its branches, its shade closing over you, pushing out 
new shoots and fruits, getting higher and bigger without 
your providing any fertilizer to it God Almighty knows 
what you really need He has, therefore, assigned a 
befitting place for you in the Heieafter He has made 
you a lord m the life-to-come where His bounties are 
countless, inconceivable and unheard of As God has said, 
nobody knows what delights have been stored for your eyes 
in the Paradise This shall be your recompense for the 
faithful performance of what has been enjoined unto you, 
and your endurance, resignation and submission to the will 
of God 

“As for those who have been well-afforded in this 
woild, they have been placed in easy circumstances for they 
aie like a barren land, rocky and sandy, which neither 
stores nor absorbs the i aim, and it is difficult to implant the 
tree of faith m it It has, theiefore, to be provided with 
fertilizers so that the weak saplings of their faith may get 
nouushment and push out the shoots of nghteous action 
Thus, if the wealth, honoui and fame aie taken away from 
them, the tree of their faith shall waste away and its leaves 
and fruits shall wither although God intends to make it 
strong Therefore, my poor brethren, you ought to know 
that the faith of the wealthy does not have deeper roots, it 
lacks that strength which has been endowed to you, and it 
needs the riches and earl lily puzcs foi its nouushment If 
these gifts were in he taken away from them, their faith will 
give place to blasphemy and they shall join the ranks of 
infidels, apostates and hypacutes, unless, of course, God 
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bestows on them spiritual light and illumination, endurance 
and resignation to strengthen their faith.” 1 

Worldly Pleasures: 

Abdul QSdir did not preach asceticism nor did he exhort to 
give up the worldly possessions. What he emphasised upon in 
his sermons was that these should be made use of by a man to the 
extent he needs them but he should never allow himself to become 
a nave of his desires and temptations, nor should he hold the 
earthly gifts dear to his heart. Explaining the purport of the 
Tradition which runs: Verity) the world has been created far you, and 
you have been createdfor the Hereqfier t he says: 

cc Do not try to obtain your share of the worldly gifts 
m a way that you have to keep standing before it like a 
beggar. You ought to be like a sovereign who keeps himsdf 
seated while the gifts are presented before him This 
world acclaims those who stand and wait at the door of 
God Almighty but it demeans those who wait upon it. 
Therefore, get your share of the worldly benefits without 
demeaning yourself or compromising your dignity, and this 
is what Allah expects of you 
In another sermon he says * 

“ It is perfectly lawful to lay hands on the world and 
its gifts, to possess it or even to accumulate it for a com¬ 
mendable purpose, but it is forbidden to set your heart 
upon it You may allow it to stand at the doer of your 
heart but it is prohibited to allow it to get inside the door, 
for it shall not bnng any honour to you ” 3 

Critique of the Kings : 

c Abdul Qldir did not sermonise and admonish the populace 
alone; he fearlessly performed the duty made incumbent by the 
Shan L ak i e. of enjoining the right and forbidding the wrong, and, 

1 Futuh ui-Ghatb, (Leelure No 25), pp 65-67 

2 Fatah a!-Rabbant % (Lecture No 21), p 145 

3 Mid , (Lecture No 51), p 563 
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whenever he considered it necessary, he publicly denounced the 
actions and policies of the kings, nobles, and officials He bitterly 
criticized the faults of the great ones without the slightest consi¬ 
deration of their power or position Hafiz L Imad ud-dln lbn 
Kathir, a historian of his time, has made a mention of it m these 
words 

He admonished all the caliphs, vaziors, kings, jurists, 
elite and the laity—to adopt the righteous course and to 
forsake the things forbidden He openly criticized, un¬ 
sparingly, everyone to his face m his discourses 

“ He used to denounce the authorities sternly if any 
tyrant was appointed to a public office by them He never 
cared for anyone if he saw the commands of God being 
overstepped 9,1 

lbn Kathir writes that when Caliph al-Muqtafi I 9 Amr IllSh 
appointed Abul Wafa 7 Yahya, a man notorious for his cruelty, as 
a Cadi, c Abdul QJdir admonished the Caliph m these words: 

“You have appointed a man notonous as the ‘Most 
Tyrant 9 to rule over the Muslims What would your answer 
be toxnoi row on the Day of Judgment, before the Lord of 
the Worlds, the Most Merciful 7 * 9 * 
lbn Kathir further says that when the Caliph came to know 
of the admonition of c AbduI Qadir he burst into tears and imme¬ 
diately dismissed Abul Wafa 7 Yahya from the office 

c Abdul QSdir also vigorously condemned this-worldlwess 

of those scholars, jui ists and saints who were prepared to accept an 
office or to act as entouiages of the ruleis He held this class 

W - * |* T— i 

responsible for the waywardness of the kings and ruling cmeis 

one of his addresses he rebuked these elements thus 

“Ah, you are the fellows who have misused your know¬ 
ledge and wisdom What have you to do with yovr 
predecessors 7 You are enemies of God and His Apostle, 
you are no less than the lobbers, tyrants and hypocrites 


1 lbn Kathir Vol XII, p 252 nwl Qplfrtd ifhr, p 8 

2 Qfilti til\/nu p 8 
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* How long will you persist xn your pious fraud 7 How long 
will you continue to don this shroud of assumed piety for 
the sake of your kings and rulers 7 How long will you 
remain a slave of power and position, passions and desires 7 
Verily, you and most of your kings are tyrants and traitors 
unto God and His bondsmen O’ God, our Lord, either 
degrade these transgressors and humiliate them or make 
them repent for their sins; either mortify the tyrants 
and efface them from Thy earth or let them mend their 
ways M1 

On another occasion he addressed a religious scholar m these 
words 

“Are you not ashamed that your avarice has forced 
you to serve these tyrants and crave for the emoluments 
declared unlawful and prohibited by the Shan c ah 7 How 
long shall yon hold on to your mean pursuits 7 The king¬ 
dom of the rulers to whom you are playing a second fiddle 
shall shordy be no more and then you shall be presented 
before God Almighty who is Eternal, Omnipotent 9,2 

Concern for Moral Rectitude s 

Extremtlj solicitous of eradicating the moral laxity and vicious- 
ness produced by ever increasing opulence, luxury and indolence 
m the metropolis of Islam, c Abdul Qgdtr sometimes came 
°ut with the most severe criticism of the then society giving 
ex P r ®»ion to his heartfelt misery over the sinful ways of the 
people This was the impassioned appeal made by c Abdul Qsdir 
* one of his sermons 

“The edifice of Faith built by the Apostle of God is 
- being demolished, brick by brick, and now it is about to 

i fall to pieces Come, O’ mankind, to rebuild what has been 

dismantled and renovate what has been laid waste* Until 
i this task is completed, we have to work jointly as a team 

i _ 

i i in 

J d'Rabbdni, (Lecture No 51), p 363 
j* ^ > (lecture No 52) p 371 
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Come to my aid, O* Sun, O’ Moon and O’ Stars 1,1 t 
Again, in another sermon he says 

,f Imam is shedding tears Its wail of woe is on account 
of the blasphemous hypocrites and innovators who are 
practising a pious fraud by attributing things that do not 
belong to Islam 

<c Look at your predecessors They lived like you but 
enjoined the right and prohibited the wrong But you 
have forgotten them altogether so soon after their death v 

“Do you not know that even dog is faithful to his 
master ? He guards his fields and the cattle, is pleased to 
see his master although he does not get more than a few 
crumbs in the evening You are favoured with the bounties 
of God but, quite the other way, you are neither thankful 
to Hun nor you dutifully perform the task assigned to you 
Instead, what you do is to break His commands and trans¬ 
gress die limits of the Sharjah *’ 2 

Reform and Renovation: 

The impressive sermons of c Abdul Qsdir were a source of 
inspiration to innumerable persons m Baghdad These enabled 
thousands to offer earnest repentance for their sins but ui order 
to build up a movement aiming at a widespread and permanent 
reform of the social, moral and spiritual life of the people, it was 
necessary to find out a way whereby more durable relations could 
be fostered between the mentor and die disciples and, at the same 
time, arrangements could also be made for the religious education 
and training of the latter As it were, the discourses did not 
provide a permanent link between the speaker and the audience 
People came to these meetings, listened to the sermons and left io 
come back again or not, at their sweet will Many of them 
persisted in the way they had been treading along without paying 
any heed to the call of the reformer to purify their souls and to 

rectify their moral behaviour 


1 Fateh al-Rebbani, p 649 

2 Ibtd„ p 661 
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Religious seminaries and educational institutions too did not 
provide an answer to the problem because of the vast population of 
Muslims and the mundance pre-occupations of the people. The 
problem of making arrangements for a continued and concerted 
effort for the education and training of the people in religious 
tenets and practices, and infusing a breath of new life in the vast 
numbers spread over far off lands defied a solution in the absence 
of a truly Islamic State The foremost busmens or rather the end 
of the Caliphate was, in the words of Caliph c Umar ibn c Abdul 
c Azlz, to guide the people in moral rectitude rather than to collect 
revenues for the conduct of administration The then Muslim 
States were, however, not only indifferent to this fundamental 
otyective but were also extremely allergic to any movement or 
criticism on this score which could pose a threat to their political 
supremacy Thus, these governments being suspicious of all 
efforts made for the resurgence of Islamic spirit, and, erroneously 
taking these as movements designed to build up political leader¬ 
ship, lost no time m crushing them 

In these circumstances there was no way left to revivify the 
religious spirit and fill the people with an enthusiasm, zeal and 
self-confidence for reintroduction of the precepts of religion in 
their daily kfe The only alternative left was to call upon the 
people to fake an oath of allegiance for the purpose Following in 
the footsteps of the Apostle of God, it had become necessary that 
a guide of spiritual and moral excellence should obtain an oath, or 
the baht, as it is called, from the people willing to offer sincere 
penitence and undertaking to lead a virtuous life m future in 
accordance with the directions of their mentor. If placing 
oneself under the instruction of an inspired guide meant that he 
was fairly started upon m his journey to the end of purification of 
spint and moral rectitude, the oath of allegiance enjoined a much 
more onerous responsibility on the mentor himself The guide or 
the spiritual teacher had to lead the wandering soul of the disciple 
taking the ba% stage by stage, from cleansing of his spiritual 
impurities, renouncing the love of worldly temptations and desirer ‘ 
uealth and honour, infusing an spirit of moTal uprightness 
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correct ethical behaviour, following the teachings contained in the 
Qur^an and die Traditions, to the illumination of the pupil’s soul 
This was, m truth, what the btftf meant and by which the 
inspired souls tried to infuse into their disciples, through preaching 
and personal example, loving care and unalloyed sincerity, an 
inner vitality of spirit and strength of moral integrity As the 
experience shows, the reformers and renovators of faith did 
succeed in revivify mg the true faith and tapping new sources 
of popular strength m their own tunes, through this tried and 
infallible method which just copied the procedure and tedmique 
followed by the Prophet of Islam. Innumerable persons have been 
provided with an opportunity of not only adopting a virtuous 
life through this method but have also been led to attain even 
the stage of “Divine Acquaintance” and “Love” by the inspired 
guides and teachers, of whom the mentor par excellence was Sheikh 
Muhi ud-dfci c Abdul Qadir Jzlani. The history of peoples subscrib¬ 
ing to the faith of Islam will bear a witness that no guide with an 
illuminated soul had been more successful than c Abdul Qsdir m 
bnnging about a revival and resurgence of the true Islamic spzrit 
At the same time, the method followed by him is still the easiest 
and most effective way of filling the people with faith and enthu¬ 
siasm aiming at the reformation of their lives in accordance with 
the tenets of Islam 

A few divines and mystics had employed the method of bint, 
as the annalists report, before c Abdul Qsdir but none had achieved 
the success as he did With his profound knowledge, intellectual 
gifts, charming and loving personality and spirituaLexcellence he 
renovated the system of befit and founded a ne\Hr mystic order 
known as the Qpdifiyck c Abdul Qadir elaborated and systema¬ 
tised the mystic practices, made these more wide-based and 
developed to make them more harmonious with the tenets of the 
Sharfak Countless people were guided through this path of self- 
discipline, devotion to God and virtuous living during the life 
tim e of c Abdul Qs dir , and after him, his disciples propagated the 
Qndmyah order in almost every Islamic country. The branches of 
the order were founded m Yaman, Hadhramaut, India, Indonesia 
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and in the countries of Africa where it helped innumerable people 
to came back to die path of loyalty and obedience to God and 
His Apostle. 1 'Abdul Qjtdir and his disciples were also successful 

in converting a considerable number of non-Muslims to Islam. 

* 

f * 

Influence of c Abdul Qftdir s 

The moral and spiritual excellence of c Abdul QSdir, his 
unflinching devotion to God, the- efficacy of his sermons, the 
inspiring and regenerating influence exercised by him over the 
people in his own time and the upright character and moral 
rectitude of those who have had an opportunity to be instructed 
by him, mark him as one of the most eminent men of God born in 
Islam He was not only a worker of incessant miracles, as the 
chroniclers of his time report, but his miracle of miracles lay in 
his inspiring and impressive teachings which made thousands to 
turn away from the lust of power and wealth and to inculcate the 


1 Among the disciples of c Abdul QSdir who devoted their life to the cause 

of preaching and mvitmg people through their precepts and example to 

spiritual and moral purification, the most notable was Sheikh ShahSb 

ud-dln Suharwardi (593—632 AH), the spiritual successor and nephew of 

Sheikh Abu Najib Suharwardi He was the foundci of another Sufi order 

known as Suhnraardya He also wrote a veiy popular woik entitled 

*Awanftd-Ma* art/' on mysticism IbnKhallikffn wiites that during his 

old age he was the greatest mystic of Baghdad and (here was none so pious 

and popular as he (Ibn KhalhlcSn, Vol HI, p 119) Another writer, 

Ibn al-IfajjSr has left records abnut lus immense popularity and preachings 

td'Jmen, Vol IV, p 81) Ihn KhallikSn writes that mystics from 

far off places visited him for guidance and spiritual light Ibn KhalbkSn 

adds that his sermons were very efficacious (Ibn Khalhk&i Vol III, 

pp 119-120) «ittwtnf al-M&onf, written by Shahab ud-dsn Suharwardi, 

has a pnde of place among the mystic works One of its distinguishing 

features is that unlike the mystic writings of the earlier sufis 9 it upholds the 

tenets of the orthodox school and cleanses the Sharjah of all innovations 
(Ttqsar~t-JvtfUd> p 63) 

jahaftalb ud-din Suharwardi too was fortunate m having some very 
notable personages among his disciples One of these, Bah&? 
Zakanya Multans was a well known and eminent saint of his time in India 
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tz tie spirit of faith through sclf-correction and purification of the 
soul In shorty his was an striking example of the innate power 
of Islam toproducea ti ue spirit of religion, love of God and moral 
righteousness m an age of crass material ism 


Death «xf c AbdnI QSdir: 


c Abdul Qadir died at the age of 90, m 561 a h An account 
of the death of c Abdul QSdir has been preserved by his son, 
Sharaf ud-dln c Is3 Thus he writes # 

" During his last illness, c AbduI Wahab (brother of 
Sharaf ud*dfn) requested Sheikh c Abdul Qadir to give him 
some advice which he could follow after his death The 
Sheikh replied * Inculcate a deep consciousness of the 
sublimity and grandeur of God Fear not anyone nor 
cherish a desire for benefit from anybody save God Entrust 
aH of your needs to Him and then have confidence m Him 
Whatever you need, place it before God with a conviction 
in the prospect of its fulfilment Keep yourself constantly 
occupied with Tawhid, the Unity of God, on which there is 
a consensus, for, when the heart is filled with awe, love and 


.4 * 


respect for Him, nothing can escape it or get out of it 
Thereafter he asked his sons to clear out saying ‘You find 
me here with yourself but I am really with others Make 
room for the angels who aie here besides me You ought 
to be courteous and pay homage to them I find the bless¬ 


ings from God descending here for whiqh you should leave 
ample space 9 He saluted from time to time some invisible 
beings foi a day and a night He would say 'May the 
peace and blessings of God be upon you* May God pardon 
you and me and accept our repentance Come, in the name 
of God Almighty, and do not go back* 99 
Once he said: 

«Woe be unto you I care not a whit for anything, 
neither for the Angel of Death or any other angel Mv 
God has bestowed blessings on me far in excess df you* 

“In the night the Sheikh died he gave a loud cry He 
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lifted and stretched his hand several times Thereafter, he 
addressed his sons, c Abdur Razzftq and Musa, saying* 
*May God have peace and blessings on you- ray attention 
to God and grasp His attributes * Then he said * *1 am 

just coming to you Be more kmd to me * He remained 
unconscious for a while aftei that On -regaining cons¬ 
ciousness he exclaimed ‘There is as much difference 
between you and me as between the heavens and the earth 
Don*t think of me like anybody else * When c Abdul c AzXz, 
one of Ins sons, asked about his illness, he replied ‘Don't 
ask me anything. I am immersed in the gnosis of God 
Almighty 9 In reply to another question asked by c Abdul 
Aziz his reply was ‘No body knows my illness, nor can 
anyone diagnose it, neither the jinn, nor men, nor angels 
The command of God never supersedes His know ledge, the 
order changes but not His knowledge, God may override 
His command by another one, but never what is contained 
His knowledge He obliterates or pieserves whatever 
He desires; He is the final Authority above whom there is 
none, unlike a human being who has to render an account 
lor his actions, God is Omnipotent Now I know* the secrets 
of His attributes, they are what they are * 

“ One of his sons, L Abdul Jabb&r asked him if he had 
any pam The Sheikh replied to him ‘I have pain m my 
entire body except my heart which is attuned to God * 
Then m his last moments he said *1 seek the help of God 
Almighty save whom there is no other God, Glonfied is He, 
the Most High, He is Ever-living for death seizeth Him 
not, Praise be unto Him for He is the Exalted, the Mighty, 
He exercises His power through the death of his creations 
I bear witness that there is no God save Allah and that 
Muhammad is the Apostle of God 1 His son Mtlsa relates 
that he tried to say *T£aa:aXL4? i e ‘Exalted and Domi¬ 
nant is He* but he was not able to pronounce it correctly 
He tried again and again till he pronoimced the word 
correctly. Thereafter, he said thrice* ‘Allah, Allah, Allah, u 
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his voice failed thereafter, the tongue having been fixed up 
m the palate, his soul departed from the body ”* 
c Abdul Qadir left quite a large number of pious and saintly 
disciples who continued to disseminate his message and fight this- 
worldlmess and its vices like opulence and luxury, fame and 
power. 


f 


i 




I Fuiuh ttl-Ghaib, pp 189-192 


CHAPTER IX 


IBN AL-JAWZl 


Ibzi al-Javra presents another striking example of a preacher, 
reformer and renovator of the faith* He was the most reputed 
and profound scholar of his time and a prolific writer of volumi¬ 
nous books on exegesis of the Qur c Sn, Traditions, history and 
literary criticism 


Early Life: 


Born in 508 a* h* at Baghdad, Ibn al-Jawzi was 38 years 
younger than c Abdui QjSdir* His father died when he was still 
yotpig but his mother sent him to study under a reputed tradi- 
tionist of the day, Ibn Nasir. He committed the Qur^n to 
memory and learnt its recitation, studied the Traditions and 
calligraphy. Describing his childhood days to his son, Ibn al- 
Jawzi says* 

“X quite recollect that I was admitted to the primary 
school at the age of six Boys much more elder than me 
were my class-mates I do not recollect if I had ever spent 
my time in playing or laughing with other boys. Instead 
of witnessing the performance of the jugglers who frequently 
held their shows in the field in front of the mosque where I 


studied, I used to attend the lectures on Traditions. What¬ 
ever Traditions or biographical accounts of the Prophet 
were related in the lectures, those were memorised by me 
and then I also used to take them down on reaching home. 
Other boys spent their time in playing along the banks of 
the river but I invariably used to sit down with a book m 
my hand in a comer and read it from cover to cover. 

u I was always so anxious to attend the classes in time 
that often I doubled up to'reach the school before the 
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lectures began It was not unoften that I had nothing to 
eat for the whole day but I am thankful to God that I have 
never had an occasion to be grateful to anybody in that 
connexion 

Zeal for the Traditions: 

Ibn al-Jawzi had an intense enthusiasm for acquiring know¬ 
ledge and propagating the Traditions of the Apostle of God His 
works on the subject were so numerous that, as the chroniclers of 
his time report, Ibn al-Jawzi had made a will that the water for 
the ritual washing of his dead body should be heated by burning 
the clippings and ends of his pens used for writing the Traditions 
It is further related that these clippings were found more than 
sufficient for the purpose 2 

Ibn al-Jawzi was a voracious reader from an early age In 
his time Baghdad had well-stocked libraries where he used to 
spend most of his time. He read whatever book he could Jay his 
hands on In one of his books entitled Said alrKhaUr, an auto¬ 
biographical memoir, he writes • 

“I may state here my own cast of mind I am never 
tired of reading hooks and my joy knows no .bounds 

whenever I find a new book.It would appear 

to be an exaggeration if! say that I had gone through 
20,000 books during my student days I came to know of 
the courage and large-heartedness, erudition and tenacious 
memory, piety and eagerness for prayer cherished by the 
savants of the old, which I could not have learnt without 
reading those books The study of the books in those days 
also revealed to me the shallow knowledge of the scholars 
m our times and the dull spirits of the students now-a-days 8 

Penmanship of Ibn al-Jawzi: 

Ibn al-Jawzi turned to writing from an early age He began 

1 Jfeuthat ti-Walad, pp 81>S2 
2. Ibn KhaDikSn, VoT III, p. 321 
3 Send ed-Kkatvr, Vol III.pp 607-608. 
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writing four folios daily and continued the practice throughout 
his life. Ibn Taymiyah relates that when he took a stock of Ibn 
al-Jawzi 5 s books, they were found to be more than one thousand in 
number, Ibn al-Jawzi had such a profound knowledge of die 
science of Traditions that he claimed to tell the authenticity or 
otherwise of any Tradition with reference to the character of those 
through whom the Tradition had been handed down or with 
reference to the manner m which it had been narrated He was 
also without a peer as a litterateur and as an orator 

His Piety: 

Ibn al-J&wzi was as much celebrated for ht$ moral uprightness, 
devotion and piety as for his literary attainments His grandson, 
Abul Muzaffar, relates that Ibn al-Jawzi completed recitation of 
the Qiir c Sn every week, he never spent his time in fun or frolics 
during his childhood and never ate anything unless lie was sure 
that it had been obtained through lawful means Ibn al-Najj5r 
records that m religious devotion and observance of prayers he 
presented a sublime picLuie of saintliness Another annalist, Ibn 
aHfetsi says that Ibn al-Jawzi kept vigils by night and was 
never forgetful of the recollection of God The works of Ibn 
al-Jawzi piesent an striking example of his fervent devotion and 
the heartfelt love of God. In an autohiogiaphzcal passage inclu¬ 
ded m the Satd al-Kkatir he writes 

“Prom eaily childhood I had an inclination towards 
devotion to religious contemplation and worship I zeal¬ 
ously observed obligator y as well as supererogatory prayers 
and prefeired seclusion Spending my days thus, I felt 
peace and enlightenment* I extremely regretted the time - 
spent otherwise for I had an ardent desii e to utilize every 
moment of my life under a diligent consciousness of the 
Omnipresent Lord. In those days I felt my heart attuned 
to God while my supplications and benedictions were a 
source of indescribable pleasure to me My lectures* and 
discourses, quite effective in those days, it appears, attracted 
a few high officials and chiefs who wanted to come closer 
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to me by paying homage and putting themselves at my 
service As zt were, I too felt inclined towards them but 
m their company I lost the sense of peace and sanctifying 
grace that I enjoyed earlier m my supplications. Thereafter 
other functionaries of the government started gaming my 
favour with the result that the precautions I used to take 
earlier m regard to avoiding everything unlawful and 
doubtful, gave place to a sense of complacency It was still 
not so deplorable but gradually my specious reasoning 
made the doubtful objects appear as perfectly lawful and, 
then, I realised that I had lost the sublimity and purity of 
my heart, instead, it seemed, as if a profaneness had taken 
its place which gave rise to restlessness and disquietitude 
in me. I witnessed that my sermons too bore a mark of 
my anxiety which caused an ever larger number of persons 
to offer penitence for their sms while my own guilt weighed 
heavily on my consciousness. This, obviously, made me 
still more disturbed, but there seemed to be no way out. I 
visited the tombs of the saints and earnestly beseeched God 
to show me the right path. Ultimately, God helped me 
and I again felt an inclination to spend more of my time m 
prayer and solitude Now I came to know what was wrong 
with me and I thanked my Lord, the Most Compassionate 

_ 3 H M _f..l r TT 1_1_lit 

nua jviercmu, ror xus iu nan ess - 

Ghfttftcter of Ibn ftl M Jswzi s 

He is reported to have been a well-built man with handsome 
features and an imposing countenance Favoured with easy cir* 

rntmetavi/iAe nneeaNA^ a rnfinafl taete ^ 1 flavfi MllWflfikfl ^AbdUl 

vuiufliciuvua aaw pveowouifi a « wm4«pu buuvw j ■**•/** —a 

Latif, w m dress and dietary habits and was charming and grace¬ 
ful”. Another annalist, Ibn al-Daym relates that Ibn al-Jawzi was 
soft-spoken, handsome and of medium height, reputed for ws 
clemency and generosity Extremely careful of his health, ne 
liked what may be called the w good things of temperate quality* 


1. Said a/-A/ufir» V61.1, pp. 121-122 
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In the Said al-Khaiir and die Talbls-o-lbtis he has mentioned his 
numerous clinical experiences and advised against penance and 
arduous religious practices which had then been introduced by the 
I r ania n m ysti cs 


Encyclopedic Knowledge: 


The most outstanding feature of Ibn ai-Jawzi*s character is 
lus versatility. He towered over hi* contemporaries in his ardent 
desire to be well versed m almost every branch of learning. He 
has himself described it m some detail m the Said al-Kkaiur. 

u The greatest trial for man lies in the loftiness of his 
ambition * the higher is one’s ambition, the loftier aspira¬ 
tion for advancement or success one has However, he is 
sometimes unable to achieve it owing to unfavourable 
circumstances, or because he lacks the means, and this 
causes dissatisfaction God has, however, made me so 
ambitious that I have always a hankering for something 
higher But I have never wished that God might not have 
made me too ambitious It is true that life can be fully 
enjoyed only by a care-free, imprudent and a listless fellow 
but nobody endowed with brains would ever bkft retrogres¬ 
sion of his intellect simply for the sake of getting more fun 
out of worldly pleasures* I know of many people who are 
boastful of their lofty ambitions but I have found their 
aspirations really limited to only one field of their activity 
in which they are ardently desirous of achieving success 


These people are completely indifferent to their deficiency 

m other fields A poet by the name of Sharif Radhi once 

said in a couplet C H1 health is never without a cause, 

but in my case it is because of too high an aspiration.* 

However, on going through his biographical accounts I 

found that he had no ambition save achieving power and 
position. 


"It 5s related that Aba Muslim KhurSsani could not 
sleep well during his youthful days. When asked about the 
reason for it, he replied, *How can I sleep » Brilliant and 
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ambitious though I am, I have been condemned to lead a 
life of poverty and obscurity 9 

‘Then, what would satisfy you 79 asked someone He 
replied, ‘I would be satisfied only If I achieve greatness 
and power 9 

‘Then try for it, 1 he was told 

‘This would not be possible without putting my life at 
stake 9 , replied he 

He was asked again, ‘But why dont 9 you do so 79 
He said, ‘Intellect asks me not to run into danger * 
‘What would you do then 79 was demanded of him 
‘I would not accept the advice of my intellect, 9 replied 
AbQ Muslim, ‘and would give myself up to my folly I will 
play a despeiate game at the bidding of my ambition and 
seek the help of intellect only where imprudence fails me 
I have no other course left, as poverty and obscurity are 

interdependent 9 

“On giving further thought to this self-deluded yet 
ambitious man I came to the conclusion that he bad not 
given thought to one of the most important factors, and 
that was the question of life-to-come He was mad after 
political power for which he had to be cruel and unspanng 
of innocent human lives He got just a fraction of the 
worldly power and glory, the things he aspired, for a short 
duration of only eight years Thereafter he fell an easy 
victim to the treachery of al-Saflffih, and then his intellect did 
not come to his aid It was the same u ith ai-Mutannabbi 
too who was so pretentious of his ambitions, but he was 

also enamoured of worldly success 

“My ambition is however, quite different from theirs 
I aspire for a profound knowledge embracing the entire 
field of learning, which, I know, I cannot attain I want 
to achieve a thorough and complete knowledge of every 
branch of learning which is obviously not possible in the 
short span of human life* I do not consider anyone perfect 
m the knowledge of a science so long as he lacks perfection 
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in another branch, as, for example, if a traditionist is not a 
master of jurisprudence too I consider his knowledge to be 
incomplete 

"The imperfection of knowledge, 1 think, can be attri¬ 
buted to the lack of ambition alone. Not only that, to me 
the end of knowledge means an ability to act on it Thus, 
what I want is that I should be able to combine with my 
knowledge the assiduity of Bishr Hafi and piety of M c arUf 
Karkhi But it is hardly possible to achieve these along 
with the preoccupations of studying and teaching and 
attending to other mundane affairs And this is not all, 
I aspire to oblige others but do not want to lie under their 
obligation, my pre-occupation with the studies is an 
impediment m the way of my earnings but I detest to be 
indebted to anyone or to accept gifts from others I 
ardently desire to have children as well as to be an author 
of merit and distinction so that these may commemorate 
my memory, but both these pursuits stand m the way of 
solitude and contemplation I also do like to enjoy the 
lawful pleasures but do not possess the means for achieving 
these and if I devote myself to get at these, I would lose the 

contentment and peace of mind Similar is the case with 
other matters, as, for example, I like the delicacies and 

refinements which my good taste desires All these m fact 
mean aspiring for diametrical ends What have those 
persons to do with these lofty ideals who aspire simply for 
worldly success, wealth, power and position 9 I too want 
worldly success but in a manner that I do not have to 
impair my feith or to expose my'learning or virtuous action 
to any risk or injury. Who can appreciate the demands of 
my ambition: on the one hand I relish contemplation and 
prayer, divine manifestation and illumination of heart, but, 
on the other, I have an inclination for the cultivation of 
knowledge, teaching and penmanship. The first requires 
penance, fasting and seclusion while the latter demands 
nourishment and mixing with die people Spiritual 
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contraction 15 unbearable for me, but making the both ends 
meet for xny* dependents stands in the way or my spiritual 
progress I have endured these strains all through my hie 
and submitted to the will of God for. it seems, the path to 
success and perfection lies through struggles and afflictions 
For the loftiest ideal is to seek the pleasure of God Almighty, 
I guard myself of every defilement and take care that not a 
single moment of my life is spent m any vain effort. Glory 
be to God, if I succeed m my endea\ours; but, I won’t 
mind if I fad for the Prophet has said that the intention of 
the faithful is better than his action 

Popular Enthusiasm: 

The sermons delivered by Ibn al-Jaw 21 were attended by the 
caliphs, kings and chiefs of the slate besides the common people 
of Baghdad It is reported that his lectures were normally 
attended by ten to fifteen thousand persons and sometimes the 
number went up even to a hundred thousand 2 3 An eloquent 
speaker as he was, his sermons breathed an almost tragic urgency 
behind hzs message which touched the heart of his audience His 
*soul-stirriag calls so carried away the listeners that many of them 
burst into tears, broke down into hysterical screams or e\en tore 
off their shirts Innumerable persons offered earnest repentence 
for their sins as a result of lus sermons It is estimated that Ibn 
al-Jawzi secured com ersion of 20,000 Christians and Jew s and 
over a hundred thousand people made solemn affirmations to lead 
a virtuous life after listening to his sermons 1 

Ibn al-Jawzt always condemned innovations and unlawful 
accretions to the Faith in his sermons, asking the people to follow 
the path enjoined by the Scripture and the Traditions Because 
of Ibn al*Jaw zi*s profound knowledge and eloquence as also his 
popularity the sectaries of heretical factions never dared to 

1. Said al-Khalir^ Vol II, pp 334*331. 

2 JM , Vd I,p 21 

3. Ibid, Vol I, p 21. 
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controvert him, with the result that the orthodox school gained a 
domi nating influence The Caliphs and nobles of the time became 
followers of the Hanbahte school which was distinguished for us 
strict adherence to the Ti aditions and the Scripture 

literary Endeavours s 

Ibn al-Jawzi produced some of the most distinguished works 
which had a profound effect on the subsequent academic endea¬ 
vours His writings helped the succeeding generations to keep to 
the right path as enjoined by the Shart c ak 

Kitzb ul-Maitzu c (U is Ibn al-Jawzi's chief work on the Tradi¬ 
tions In this book he has discussed all those spurious or weak 
Traditions which were then commonly relied upon by the heretics 
for spreading beliefs contrary to the authoused teachings of the 
conformist school It is true that Ibn al-Jawzi has been too harsh 
in his judgments since he has adopted an extremist course in 
regard to certain issues dealt with by him m this book, neverthe¬ 
less, he has performed an invaluable task by exposing the fallacies 
of the heretics and innovators 

TalbU-o-Iblis is a critical study of the then Muslim society by 
Ibn al-Jawzi. In this book he has made a critical evaluation of 
the different classes and sections of the Muslim society of his tune, 
highlighted their weaknesses, misconceptions and aberrations and 
delineated the causes which had given birth to different vices 
marring their faith action and behaviour Ibn al-Jawzi has set- 
lorth the habits and customs, faults and self-deceits to which the 
scholars, jurists, preacheis, writers, rulers and the pious often fall 
a prey This book is an outstanding example of the panoiamic 
charactei of Ibn al-Jawzi’s writings, he shows an awareness of 
the mental, emotional and social attitudes of the different classes 
of Muslim society along w ith the beliefs and doctrines of heretic 
sections, and the subtle v,ays m which the latter mislead otheis 

Gntic^ttc of the Scholars and Administrators s 

The criticism bj Ibn al-Jawzi is at places too severe m the 
Talb\> 0 ‘HtU, as is his verdict symbolic of his extremist views, yet 
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the book contains a mine of useful information since it deals 
extensively with the vices found among different sections of the 
people One has generally to agree with Ibn al-Jawzi's analysis 
which also gives an idea of the liveliness and incisiveness or his 
intellectual grasp 

Criticising the scholars of his time, some of whom were engag¬ 
ed m unnecessary hairsplitting of legal issues, he writes in the 
Talbls-o-Ibtfs 

"One of the greatest weaknesses of these scholar-jurists 
is that they have occupied themselves with the vain discus* 
sions but they do not pay heed to the Scripture, Traditions 
and the biographies of the companions of the Prophet which 
would have had a salutary effect towards the purification 
of their souls It hardly needs any emphasis that the dis¬ 
cussions on trifling issues like the kinds of impurities and the 
methods of purification would not make one tender-hearted 
or receptive of the awe of God What is needed by man 
is the recollection of God and the discourses on the subject 
so that these may create a longing for success m the life-to- 
come There is no denying the fact that ethical issues are 
not beyond the sphere of the Shan*ah t but these are by 
themselves not sufficient for achieving the ultimate objec¬ 
tive How can these persons be expected to follow the 
example of the pious souls of the bygone days, whose faith 
they profess to own, unless they endeavour to get at the state 
of ecstacy and propinquity to God attained by them * One 
should not lose sight of the fact that man is indolent by 
nature, and if left to himself, he would be inclined to follow 
the beaten track of his day On the other hand, if he tnes 
to cultivate the knowledge of beliefs and behaviour of the 
pious and elevated mentors of the former times, he would 
naturally try to take after their ways A mentor of the 
yore has well said that he would prefer a Tradition that 
would make him soft-hearted to a hundred legal decisions 
of Cadi Shuraih.” 1 

1 TaUh^IbGsf pp 119-120 
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In his critique of the preachers in the same book, Ibn 
al-Jawzi observes 

“Most of these preachers are accustomed to using a 
grandiloquent and heavily embellished language which 
often means nothing. The greater portions of their dis¬ 
courses are devoted to the accounts of the Prophet Moses, 
Mount Sinai, Joseph and Gelicho (Zulaikha), or the like, 
but they have hardly to say anything about the obligatory 
performances enjoined by the religion or how to avoid sms 
How can their sermons prevail upon an adulterer to offer 
penitence; or else convince a woman to be faithful and 
maintain good relations with her husband 7 These discour¬ 
ses are completely devoid of the ethical or rdigious teach* 
mgs of the ShanFah This is also one of the reasons for 
these sermons being so popular, for the truth is always dis¬ 
tasteful while falsehood is pleasing %n 
Further, continuing the same subject, he observes: 

“It often so happens that the preacher is sincere and 
honest but he wants to win over and dominate the hearts 
of his audience. He wants to extort admiration from others. 
A sure symptom of this vice is that if another preacher 
tnes to help him or begins to deliver lectures to his audi¬ 
ence, he does not relish it although a sincere person would 
have welcomed the helping hand in his endeavour.”^ 

Ibn al-Javm also criticises the scholars for their lack of 
sincerity. He wntes 

"If the students of any scholar leave their teacher 

to sit at the feet of another savant more learned and 

reputed than him, he feels a heartburning which is'not 

befitting a sincere scholar Sincere savants and teachers 

are like physicians who treat the people simply to propitiate 

God and bless with contentment another physician who is 
able to cure their patient ”* 

t p 125 

a m,j> m 

3 Ibid , p 131. 
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In connection with the vices developed by the kings, rulers 
and administrators, Ibn al-Jawzi writes 

“These people prefer to pattern their behaviour accord¬ 
ing to their own wishes rather than do what the Shan c ah 
enjoins They would cut off the hand or execute a person 
even though it might not be lawful to do so They labour 
under the misconception that what they do is essential as a 
matter of political expediency This means, in other words, 
that the Shancah is incomplete and they are now making up 

for that deficiency 

/ 

“This is m reality a great deception created by the 
Satan, for, the Shan 9 ah comprises divine guidance for the 
conduct of our temporal affairs as well, and it is unthinkable 
that the guidance vouchsafed by God should be deficient 
God Almighty has ordained • We have noi left anything 
incomplete in the Scripture, and also There is none to amend 
Our order Thus, the man who wants to superimpose his 
own ideas over the Short Q ah m the garb of political expe¬ 
diency, 1 eally claims that the guidance vouchsafed to man 
.by God is imperfect and incomplete This is obviously 
blasphemous M1 

Ibn al-Jawzi points out another weakness of the rulers and 
administrators m these words 

CIT»_1_1.1____il_..rntris A«r 

Desiocs uieir persistence on ineir wrung tux »vo/a 

also ardently desire to pay a visit to some pious and godly 
personage for the purpose of seeking his benediction in 
their favour The devil has brought them round to believe 
that the solemn invocation of the divine blessings by a 
godly person would make the burden of their sms lighter 
This is, however, not so Once a trader whose goods had 
been withheld by a collector of the toll-tax went to the 
reputed saint Mshk ibn Dm Sr and requested him for his 
help Mslik ibn Dinar went to the collector of the toll- 
tax who treated him respectfully and released the goods 
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of the tradesman Thereafter the official asked Mslik ibn 
Dinar to pray for him but Malik replied. Ask this purse in 
which you keep the money acquired illegally, to pray for 
you How can I invoke blessings for you when countless 
people curse you?* ‘Do you think/ added Malik, 'that 
God will accept the entreaties of a single individual m 
preference to the prayers of a thousand others * M 
At another place he writes 

‘‘The rich and the affluent have a great regard for 
such misguided mystics who approve of the hearing of songs 
and playing on musical instruments They are lavish m 
spending their nches on these mystics but would not part 
with a single shell for the sake of scholars and savants As 
a matter of fact, the scholars aie like physicians on whose 
advice a man spends his money grudgingly only when he 
falls ill On the other hand, the misguided mystics and the 
musicians and singers accompanying them are like courtiers 
and flatterers who are normally hangers-on of every wealthy 
person 9 

“Likewise, they arc devoted to the ascetics and other 
persons of assumed piety, and prefer them to the doctors of 
religion They would readily submit to a charlatan attired 
as a mendicant, if he practises a pious fraud upon them 
they are easily led astray and begin to sneer at the scholars 
for not being ascetics However, to hold the ascetics m 
higher esteem than the scholai s is simply ignorance and an 
insult to the Shan c ak These misguided persons should 
really be thankful to God that they weie not present 
during the life-time of the Apostle of God for they would 
have turned apostate if they had seen him taking wives, 
eatmg, wearing clothes and enjoying honey-* 13 
in ins critique of the masses Ibn al-Jawzi writes * 

_ "Satan has mislead the masses to believe that attending 

1 TotSis^b[b(u t p 134 

2 Ibid , p 373 

3 find , pp 388-389 
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of religious discourses and raising a wail of woe are highly 
mei itorious acts and the sole purpose of delivering these 
sermons This is perhaps because the people have been told 
about the merits of listening to these discourses but they do 
not know that the end of these sermons is reformation of 
their own morals and rectitude of their behavioui. Nor do 
they appeal to be aware that whatever they listen to m these 
lectures shall be cited as an evidence agamst them on the 
Doomsday I personally know a number of persons who 
are attending such discourses for a number of years They 
get excited on hearing these sermons and burst into teats 
but they still persist in accepting interest, cheating others 
in then ttade, remaining unmindful of the religious per¬ 
formances, and disobedience to their parents Satan has 
led them to believe that their presence m these sermons, 
their lamentations and fits of crying will atone for their 
neglected duties and the sms of omission and commission 
There are also others who think that accompanying the 
pious and godly persons or paying visits to them shall be 
enough for expiation of their sms 991 
In tegard to the rich and affluent, Ibn al-Jawzi has the 
following to say 

“Many among these persons spend lavishly on the 
construction of mosques or bridges but their object really 
is to become famous and win over the people by such acts 
of piety Another objective they have m view is that they 
should be remembered after their death, and, for that pur¬ 
pose they get then names inscribed on the foundation- 
stones of these edifices* Had they undertaken the construc¬ 
tion of these works for the pleasure of God, they would 
have been content with the knowledge that God is aware of 
what they do If these persons were to be asked to get 
simply a wall constructed without having their names 
inscribed on it, they would never agree to it 


] Vaiint-o-Ibitt pp 393-394 


“Likewise, these persons donate candle-sticks to the 
TTyMsgiie* dur in g the month of Roftiadhofi although these 
remain without light during the remaining part of the year* 
They cannot, obviously, evoke admiration oi otners oy 
providing oil for daily lighting, which they hope to attain 
by donation of a single candle-stick during the month of 

Said al-Khatir: 

Not strictly an autobiographical work, the book also contains 
reminiscences of Ibn al-Jawzi, his ideas and feelings and personal 
experiences In describing the incidents he had come across, Ibn 
al-Jawzi frankly admits his mistakes and weaknesses Ibn al-Jawzi 
often addresses his own self to criticise its longings and aspirations, 
gives an account of his mental and emotional states, describes his 
social experiences with the help of common and everyday happen¬ 
ings and relates the wisdom derived from the trials and tribula¬ 
tions, rough and tumble of life or his dealings with women, fhends 
and servants. An outstanding feature of this book is its imma¬ 
culate sincerity and simplicity* The book is also noted for the 
easy eloquence and lucidity of its style, which marks the first 
attempt made by an Arab writer in this direction, since the then 

prevailing style was to use a heavily embellished language m the 
literary works 

Ibn al-Jawzi possessed a special gift to draw out wisdom from 

insignificant occurrences which many of us come across and pass 

over without paying any heed to them Here is an example from 
the Said al-Khaln *~ 

M I saw two lab outers who were carrying a heavy beam. 
Both were humming a song, when one recited a verse, the 
other listened to it attentively and then repeated it or «m f 
out with another verse m reply to the first. I thou ght that 
if they do not do so they would have a greater consciousness 
of their exertion By singing the labourers made their work 


1 Tolblf-o^Ibtxs, p 395 
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easier On further reflection I found that by engaging 
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get a little 


respite, they get busy in another work for a short duration 
and thus refresh themselves This diversion also «Wn »a«»i 
the consciousness of the burden by diverting »Hmhn n from 
the exertion of their work My attention was diverted 

fmm it fn 4*Via rmrilan #vf MenAweilulvriM aVIimhIia.k 
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enjoined by the Shan c ah I thought that perhaps the con¬ 
sciousness of these liabilities constitutes the heaviest burden 
on the self of man while the greatest effort lies m control¬ 
ling and checking the propensities and impulses for which 
the self has a liking Thus, I arrived at the conclusion that 
one should cover the path of endurance with the help of 
giving it necessary respite and by allowing the consciousness 
to refresh itself by yielding to lawful pleasures A poet has 
nghtly said that when the caravan, gets tired of travelling 
for the whole night, tell the people that the dawn is at 
hand and that they would get the needed respite during 
the day. 

“A similar story is told about Bishr Hafi 1 who was 
going somewhere along with a companion The friend of 
Bishr Hsfi got thirsty and he asked Bishr to wait a bit 
so that he could gel water from a well Bishr, however, 

Uftn f a iiintf till msAlvAil fliA navt Wa 1I_ flTld 
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then to the next one After they had covered a consider* 


«_ 


able distance, Bishr told his friend that the me m uus 
terrestrial world is also a journey which can be completed 
m that manner. The truth is that whoever is aware of the 
fact alluded to by Bishr, will console his self, cheer it up 
when m distress and assure it of lessening the burden so 
that it mav bear the weight of its responsibilities with 
endurance A certain preceptor of the times past addressed 
his self thus ‘O my self, if I check thee from thy fancies 
and attractions, it is only on account of my affection for 
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thee 9 Another master and devine, Ba Yazid al-Bustami, 1 2 
once said f I used to lead my wailing self flooded with tears 
towards God, then it gradually got familiar with the way 
and began to forge ahead cheerfully 9 It should thus be 
remembeied that it is absolutely necessaiy to console and 
enliven the self so that it may bear its burden patiently ” e 
At another place he writes 

“I have seen that when hounds pass by the side of wild 
dogs, the latter baik at them and try to chase them. The wild 
dogs arc envious of the hounds because of their dog-belts 
and clothings, but the hounds do not pay any attention to 
them as if they do not belong to the same species The wild 
dogs aie fat and clumsy, and aie not trustworthy, the 
hounds, on the othei hand, ai e lean, well-proportioned and 
quick They arc also well-trained and trustworthy It is 
out of the fear or on account of the gratitude to their 
master that they bring back the game to him I have 
drawn two conclusions from this compaiison First, the 
frame and appearance of a man has a beating upon his 
morals If the former has a finei countenance, the latter 
would also be of a nice demeanour Secondly, nobody 
is envious towards one whom he does not consider his 
equal Likewise, a man who has been favoui ed by God with 
faith and wisdom bears no ill-will against those who lack 
these qualities even though the latiei might be moved by 
jealousy towards him In fact the faithful does not consider 
the faithless worthy of his attention, for, their spheres of 
hopes and aspuations are quite different one harbours a 
feeling of hostility at another's good m this world but the 
other aspires for success m the world-to-come There is a 
\\ orld of difference between the two ” 3 


1 d 261 \ H/874A D 

2 W al-Khalir, Vol I, pp 146*147 

3 JM Vol III,pp 639*640 
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Dialogue with the Self: 


Ibn al-Jawzi sometimes applies the method of tracing an 
incident to its source so as to discover the geneial principles 
underlying that phenomenon Once he prayed to God along with 
another saintly person The prayer was answered by God and this 
made him to think as to whose prayer had found favour with 
God Here Ibn al-Jawzi analyses the incident with the help of 
self-dialogue 

“Once I was confionted with a difficulty foi which I 
had to invoke Divine blessings and succour Accordingly, I 
prayed to God along with anothei godly person I felt 
that my prayer was about to be answered by God but I 
thought that it was not on account of my beseechmgs but 
because of the prayer of that pious soul I said to myself 
I am aware of my own sms and weaknesses which should 
not apparently allow my pi ayers to be answered, but who 
knows that God did not really accede to my own entrea¬ 
ties ? I felt that although the reverend man of God who 
prated for me should be free of those vices which, I knew, 

I suffered fiom, still there was a difference between him 
and myself I had a sense of regret and self-reproach for 
my sms while he was cheei ful and enlivened And, it is 
not unoften that brokcn-heai ted penitence is more propi¬ 
tious on occasions like this 

“There is, howevci, another matter m which both of us 
stood on an equal foot uig None of us solicited the favour 
of God on the ground of our moral excellence Now, if 
m these circumstances, I owned my mistakes and humbly 
prayed to God ‘Take pity on me, Oh Lord, for I am 
empty-handed*, there was every likelihood of my suppli¬ 
cation having being granted Also, it is just possible that 
the other person might have had an eye on his actions 
which w ould have caused hindei ancc m the acceptance of 
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am aware of my guilt, and I do also confess my sins * while, 
at the same time, I am aware of what I implore, and have 
a faith m the beneficence of my God to Whom I prefer my 
entreaties. God may bless that devoted soul if he lacks this 
quality, but so far as I am concerned, the confession of my 
guilt is my most valuable possession.” 1 2 * 

At another place he again portrays his mnei-struggle in these 

r * 

words * 

“I was once undecided about a matte t that was im¬ 
proper and unbecoming under the Shan c ak but my mind 
had brought forth certain arguments m Us favour which 
apparently made it look lawful to me. In truth, however, 
it was nothing but bpenom 1 easonmg because, as I later 
found out, it was manifestly abominable. However, I 
addressed myself to God and implored Him to ward off this 
state of indecision 

“I also began the lccitation of the Qut’an to as to set 
mv mind at rest As I had to teach the commcntax y of the 
Chaptei ‘Joseph 5 * I began my i eolation from there I 
was so engiossed with the problem I had m mind that I did 
not pay much attention to what I was leading, but I was 
taken aback when I lecued the veise, He said 1 seek 
refuge in Allah ; Lo f he is my lmd 9 who hath treated vie honour - 
ably' I felt as if this verse had been 1 evealed foi me I 
said to mvseU • Didst thou follow it ? Joseph was free, he 
was u rongfully made a slave and sold to Potiphai Joseph 
felt so giateful to Potiphai that he called him his lord, 
although neithet Joseph was a slave nor Potiphai a master 
The chief reason for this gratefulness of Joseph to Potiphai 
was that the lattei had treated him honourably ‘Now 
think of thy own self , I said to myself ‘Thou art xeally 
slave of a Master who has been a benefactor ever smee th\ 

w 

1 Sard el~Khattr % Vol I,pp I57-15B 

2 Ctnptor XII of thr Qur^Sn 

* ¥usiif 23 
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birth Nobody knows how many times he has over-looked 


■ jujus 


If uivu a 


Via*. Ua * 1 ™ 
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needs ? It was by His gi ace that thou acquired knowledge and 


He guarded thee from every danger and 

He saved thee from 


earned thy living 

guided thee to adopt ihe right course 

He bestowed on thee a goodly 

ffo onnliUH tficuk tn 


the hostility of thy enemies. 


annearance as well as intellectual gift 


master the sciences m a short duration although others could 
not acquire these over a much longer period He also 
favoured thee with eloquence, intellect and memory, caused 
the people to show thee kindness and reverence, and made 
it easy for thee to procure thy livelihood without having to 
lie under an obligation to others It is not possible, m truth 

««].!. jut fliattlr TJT C <Rn .f dmihfa £»»»•«• EX* 

auu tVHiny } LV UIHIIA mm 1VU' UIV 11U1U111C1HU1C IttVVUI B iW 

has bestowed on thee the good-looking countenance, well- 
proportioned limbs, worthy demeanour, refined taste, 
intellectual gnt, disci i mi nation to adopt the right path and 
to avoid lewdness, opportunity to acquire knowledge of the 
Traditions and to act on it—Verily, if ye would count the bounty 
of Allah ye cannot reckon it 1 How many of thy enemies laid 
snares for thee, but God saved thee, how they wanted to 
discredit thee, but He exalted thee, how many favours were 
granted to thee, but denied to others, how many people 
left this world broken-hearted, but thou were crowned with 
success. Dost thou not see that thou are in good health, 

Lab*** J vm^aIIaaI a ■ ■ jiw o i wa Ia « # 1* fltti b VI Al Iflntl (TP 

nave 'mjui&u AiiLcnevt auu a wuuirauiuu tauiiy uiy ruv*«vm B - 


is abounding, thy aspirations are fulfilled and if thou art 
ever thwarted in any desire, God makes thee patient and 
forbearing till thou knowest that it was really profitable that 
thy desire did not meet with success It would be impossible 
to recount all the favours of God bestowed on thee, since, 
the unknown bounties invested by God on man are far m 

___ f* mV. aI. _ j. r *___f_1 ^PL u ttAvir rfirist 

excess oi mose mai lie can comprenena ineu, -— 

thou consider it lawful to do something which was considered 


1 fbrdktm 34 
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unclean by God Almighty I seek refuge in Allah f Lol He 
is my lord) Who hath treated me honourably Lo ! wrong-doers never 

prosper m 

Ibn al-Jawzi narrates another personal experience of the 
same nature 

“Once I acted on a legal opimon which was upheld by 
certain schools of jurisprudence but rejected by others. 
However, I felt an uneasiness as if I had committed a 
sacnlegp which was c >ing me spiritual contraction and a 
drift towards unorthcdoxy With a deepening sense of 
bereavement and sullenness, I realised as if my own Self was 
asking me "You didnt act against the advice of the 
jurists Why is then this feeling of privation ?> I replied 
‘O my insinuating Self, I have two answers to thy question. 
First, thou turned aside Grom the teachings of thy own 
juristic school If thou had been asked to pronounce a 
legal opimon on this question, thou wouldst not have 
advised it thus 9 C I won’t have acted on it', interjected 
the Self, ‘if I had not considered it lawful. 9 I replied: 
No, thou wouldst not even advise others to act likewise. 9 
And the second reason is,’ I added, ‘that thou shouldst 
be happy over the gloom experienced by thee, for had thou 
not been already favoured with the illumination thou 
wouldst not have had this feeling of bereavement. 9 ‘But I 
dislike the gloom coming over me, 9 replied the Self 
‘Then thou shouldst make up thy mind, 9 said I, ‘to give 
up the disputed act Thou thmkest that it has been made 
lawful through consensus of opimon Still thou shouldst 
decide to renounce it simply for the fear of God 9 The 
Self was then saved of the spiritual contraction and gloomi¬ 
ness after it had acted likewise. 93 

Biographical Studies; 

Ibn al-Jawz i was primarily a tradirionist and jurist but he 

1 Said at-KhaUr, Vol II, pp 283*265 

2 Ibid, Vol II, p 304 
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always emphasised the importance of the study of biographical 
accounts of the pious and saintly masteis of the olden times ior 
the purpose of puuCcation of soul and implanting a religious 
7 cal He has advised the scholais, juiists and traditionists m the 
Talbls-o-lblls and the Satd al~h halir to put sue this blanch of 
learning Speaking ofhis own cxpenencc m this icgaid, he wntes 
m the Satd al-Khaltr 

“I feel that the study of juristic sciences and Traditions 
is not sufficient to instil a tenderness of heart which enables 
it to attiact the divine giace The only way to acquire 
this faculty is to study the inspiring biographies of the 
masteis who were pure of hcait The knowledge pertain¬ 
ing to the lawful and unlawful matters does not produce 
the wai null and tendet ness of heart This is brought about 

by effective incidents narrated in the Traditions and the 
biogiaplucal accounts of the mcntois of yore Those 
teachers of the olden times had xeahsed the true content of 
faith and lived up to it instead of simply acquiring a 
knowledge of it What I am recommending to you is my 
peisonal expeuencc I have seen that the traditionists and 
their students gencially devote their entire attention to the 
chain of narrators and the canons framed fbi the leception 
or rejection of the Traditions Similarly, the jurists arc 
cKtiemdy fond of the science or dialectics for gaining a 
victory over their opponents. How can these make one 
tender-hearted 7 Formerly the people used to visit the men 
of God to pattern their behaviour after the example set by 
these pious souls instead of acquiring knowledge from them 
And, indeed, this is the end of knowledge Therefore, let 

it be understood very clearly that it is absolutely necessary 

for you to include the study of the biographies of the pious 
and revci end souls in your curriculum of the Law and the 
Traditions 111 


1 Satd al-K/uiltr, Vol II, pp 302-S03, 
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Biographical Writiiigs s 

Ibn al-Jawzi has accordingly written the biographies of a 
number of luminaries such has Hasan al-Basrl, Caliph c Umar ibn 
e Abdul € Aziz, SufySn Thaun*, Ibrahim ibn Ad’ham, 1 2 3 * Bishr H3fi 8 , 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ma c rflf Karkhi* and others 5 * * In addition 
to these biographies, he has also written a compendium of reputed 
scholars, waters, saints, etc* in four volumes under the title of 
Sifat us*Safutah This book is really a revised edition of the 
Htlyatul Auhya by Abu NuaSm AsbahSm which was edited by 
Ibn al-Jawzi In revising the book he has kept in view the 
principles of historical criticism and deleted the spurious accounts 
related by AbU NuaSm- 

Study of Historyt 

Ibn al-Jawzi held the view that along with the study of 
religious sciences like the Law and the Traditions, History should 
also be studied by the students because the lack of knowledge in 
this branch of learning had led certain scholars to commit unpar¬ 
donable mistakes* He, therefore, advised that every student should 
have at least as much knowledge of history that he does not 
commit any grevious mistake. Writes he in the Said al-Kkaltr : 

“A scholar-jurist must be conversant with all the rela¬ 
ted sciences A jurist has to have the knowledge of other 
sciences like History, Traditions, Lexicology, etc. on which 
he has very often to rely upon. I heard a junst saying 
that Sheikh Shibli and Cadi Skuraik had once got together 
in a meeting. I wondered at the ignorance of the junst 
who did not know that the two were not contemporaries* 
Another scholar once said in a lecture that since Cahph 

1 d 161, A H/778A D 

2 d 165 A K {782 A D 

3 d 227 A H/841A D 

4. d. 200 A H /SIS A D 

5 Ibn al-Jawzi has made a mention of these books m Sotd el-Khattr, {vide 

Vol I, pp 137,154,175, Vol II, p 363 and Vol HI, pp 562, 604, 

606) Out of these the first two have been published 
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c Ali had bathed the dead boby of Fatima, their marriage did 
not terminate even after the death of the latter I thought, 
God may help this man, for he does not know that Caliph 
c Ali had married the niece of Fatima, Umamah bint 
Zainab, after Fatima had passed away How would it 
have been possible if their marriage had continued after 
the death of Fatima 9 I have seen similar grevious mistakes 
committed by al-Ghazah in the IhylP c Ulum irf-Dm. I was 
surprised to see how he could mix up the incidents happen¬ 
ing at quite different times I have compiled all such 
errors of IyhU 7 in one of my books Another scholar, Sheikh 
Abul Ma c ali al-Jawa’im has mentioned another curious 
story m his book entitled Ash-ShSmtl, on the subject of juris¬ 
prudence He writes that certain Batmites have related that 
Hallaj, AbB Sa c id al-Jan&bi Qarmati and Ibn aI-Muqann c a 
had conspired to overthrow the then government by 
creating dissatisfaction among the masses Each one of 
them undertook to raise insurrection m a certain country 
and m accordance with that agreement al-Janabi went to 
Ahs*a, Ibn al-Muqann c a to Tarkistan and HalUg to 
Baghdad The two confidants of HallRj, were, however, 
of the opinion that he would surely lose his life because it 
was not possible to dupe the people of Baghdad If the 
narrator of this story only knew that HallSQ was not a con¬ 
temporary of Ibn al-Muqann^a, he would not have given 
credence to this story Mansur had ordered the execution 
of Ibn al-Muqann c a m 144 a h while AbB Sa c id al-JanSbi 
Qarmati came to prominence m 286 a h and HaDIj was 
killed m 309 a h Thus Qarmati and Hallaj were almost 
contemporaneous but Ibn aI-Muqann c a was born much 
earlier There is thus no question of the three meeting 
and conspiring together 

This would amply make it dear that every scholar 
should have a grounding in the sciences related to his own. 

It is discreditable for a traditiomst that he should not be 
able to give a legal opinion m any mattei simply because 
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he has been engrossed in the study of Traditions and has 
no time to pay attention to other branches of religious 
learning Similarly} it does not behove a jurist to be unable 
to explain the meanings of any Tradition. I implore God 
that He may endow us with an ambition that may not 
allow us to put up with the least indolence/ 91 

Historical Writings s 

Ibn al-Jawzi did not merely criticise the scholars for not being 
well versed m history, but he also wrote a comprehensive history 
of Islamic peoples from the inception of Islam till 574 a k m ten 
volumes In this work entitled as al-Muntazwn fi m Tfifikh %l-Mtduk 
tval- XJmam Ibn al-Jawzi first gives the year and then narrates the 
important incidents and events of that year along with the pre¬ 
eminent personages who died during the year} followed by an 
account of their achievements. This work of Ibn al-Jawzi thus 
combines chronicle with scientific history interwoven with a 
harmonious account of the notable personalities * 

Another historical work of smaller size by Ibn al-Jawzi is 
TalqVi-<hFuhuniri~Akl-il-Alhar Fi^Ayun Ai-T&rlkh Wa+Sayar, This 

is a compendium of histoi ical information which has also been 
published * 

Oratory of Urn al-Jawzi: 

The chroniclers of his time agree that Ibn al-Jawzi was a 
gifted orator who could draw large crowds In the Said at-Khalir 
he has mentioned his internal struggle which once a l m ost pi evailed 
upon him to pay absolutely no attention to the rhetoric and the 
choice of \\ ords in his speeches as this could be construed as a 
show of oraloiy However, he gave up the idea since on Further 
leficdion he came to the conclusion that eloquence was a 


1 W d-Kkaur t Vot III, pp 604-605 

2 The last five volumes of thw book ha\ e been published by Bagrat ul-Ma t anf r 

Hyderabad, Auditia Fradcdi, India 

J Published hy Sycd Muhammad YtJsuf o£Tonk India 
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God given gift, a perfection and not a defection, which ought to be 
employed for the propagation of faith Similarly, Ibn al-Jawzi 
entertained a desire, more than once, to give up preaching and 
withdraw himself to a life of complete seclusion and meditation 
However, he won over his self to follow the right path by arguing 
the issue with it He ultimately decided that this was a suggestion 
hinted at by the Satan who did not like to see thousands of per¬ 
sons carried away by his eloquence towards the path of moral and 
spiritual reformation The prophets of God were primarily 
preachers and they also associated with the people The self of 
the man being indolent and abhonng exertion wants to turn its 
back upon the world It is also tempted by the love of feme, 
honour and popularity which can easily be gamed through winning 
over the hearts of the people by retiring from the world Thus 
Ibn al-Jawzi reasoned with his Self to counter the whimperings of 
the Satan who ranted him to abandon his mission of. preaching 
and inviting people towards the path of divine guidance Ibn al- 
Jawzi thus continued to press his intellectual gifts for more than 
half a century to the task of serving his people and revivification 
of the faith 

Ibn al-Jawzi died on a Fnday night m 597 a h The entire 
population of Baghdad suspended its work to attend his funeral 
prayers which was held in the mosque of (Jam c a) Mansur It was 
a memorable day in the history of the metropolis, innumerable 
people were found sobbing lor the departed teacher The anna- 
lyasE reports that quite a few inhabitants of Baghdad spent 
their nights throughout the ensuing month of Ramadhan at his 
grave offering prayers and reciting the Qur’an for the peace o* 
his soul 




CHAPTER X 


NUR UD-DIN ZANGI 
AND SALAH UD-DIN AyjfUBl 

The Crusaders: 

The commonwealth of Islam was devoting its attention to the 
educational and intellectual pursuits, on the one hand, while 
Christendom was consolidating its might to wipe off the entire 
Islamic world, on the other Europe had been nouiishmg an 
intense hatied for Islam ever since the Arabs had taken their arms 
to the eastern possessions of the Byzantine empire All the holy 
places of Christendom including the birth-place of Jesus Chnst 
were undei the Muslims This afToided, by itself, a sufficient 
cause to Europe foi breathing vengeance on Islam but the 
existence of powerful Islamic States and then continued imoads 
into the Christian countnes did not give them the heait to covet 
the Muslim temtones However, the downfall of the Seljukid 
empire and the unsettled conditions in Asia Minor and Syria 
towards the end of the fifth century ah were in many lespects 
calculated to favom the success of Europe At the same time, the 
Christendom got a wandei ing preacher in the person of Peter the 
Hermit who distinguished himself by his fiery zeal and ability to 
carry away by his eloquence thousands of the poor Christians from 
one corner of Europe to anothci Apart fiom these, numerous 
othei factois, social and economic, contributed to surround the 
1 eligtous venture of the Crusadeis with a hallow of romance 
tainted with aval ice, ambition and lust. 1 

The first eastward march of the Crusadeis towaids Syria 
commenced m 490 a ii \ within two years the great cities of 

l. For detailed account of these reasons EBR, Vol VI, Art “Crusades.” 
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Edessa and Antioch and many fortresses were captured and by 
492 a h the Christians had regained possession of Jerusalem itself 
Within a few years the greater part of Palestine and the coast of 
Syria, Tortosa, Acre, Tnpolis and Sidon fell into the hands of the 
Crusaders “The Crusaders penetrated like a wedge between the 
old wood and the new 19 , says Stanley Lane-Foole, “and for a 
while seemed to cleave the trunk of Mohammedan empire into 
splinters ” l 2 The capture of Jerusalem threw the fanatical horde 
of Crusaders into a frenzy which gave rein to their wildest 
passions a savagery which their own writers are ashamed to 
confess, and unable to deny Here is a graphic account of the 
massacre of Muslims after the fall of Jerusalem 

“So ternble, it is said, was the carnage which followed 
that the horses of the crusaders who rode up to the mosque 
of Omar were knee-deep in the stream of blood Infants 
were seized by their feet and dashed against the walls or 
whirled over the battlements, while the Jews were all burnt 
alive m the synagogue ” 

“On the next day the horrors of that which had 
preceded it were deliberately repeated on a larger scale 
Tapered had given a guarantee of safety to 300 captives 
In spite of his indignant protest these were all brought out 
and killed, and a massacre followed m which the bodies 
of men, women and children were hacked and hewn until 
their fragments lay tossed together m heaps Hie work of 
slaughter ended, the streets of the city were washed by 
Saracen prisoners 992 

The fall of Jerusalem marks the beginning of the decline of 
Islamic power and the increasing strength of the Christian West 
which was successful m due course in establishing four Latin 
Kingdoms of Jerusalem, Edessa, Antioch and Tripoli m the 
territory bordering the eastern end of the Mediterranean from 
the Euphrates to Egypt, exposing the entire world of Islam to the 


1 Saladm t p 25 

2 EBR, Vol VI, p 627 
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ran so high that Reginald of Chatillon once expressed the desire 
to cross over to Arabia with the fell design of sacking Mecca and 
Madina and taking the corpse of the blessed Prophet out of his 
gravel 1 Never after the rising of the Apostates following the 
death of the Prophet had Islam been exposed to such a grave 
danger. The existence of Islam being at stake for the second time 
in its history, it had to take the field for a decisive battle with the 
Latin Wer* 


The opening decades of the sixth century a h. marked the 
dissension of the Islamic Bast After the death of Malik Shah, the 
last great Seljukid ruler, civil war broke out among his successors 
end the empire split into many sepaiate principalities There was 
then no ruler who had the capacity to unify the forces of Islam in 
order to stand on the defensive against the increasing pressure 
from the north-west Stanley Lane-Poole has rightly said that. 

“It was a time of uncertainty and hesitation—of 
amazed attendance upon the dying struggles of a mighty 
empire; an mleiregntim of chaos until the new forces 
should have gathered their strength, m short, it was the 
precise moment when a successful invasion from Europe 
was possible ” 2 


Atabek c Imad ud-din Zangi: 


A\ this critical momenta when the despair of the Muslims was 

at its height, a lucky star rose m the eastern horizon. As it had 

happened earlier, Islam got a champion for its cause from an 

unexpected quarter, who appeared on the scene to save the situa¬ 
tion. Lane-Poole writes, 

“It was but necessary to preach the the Holy 

War and to show them a commando whose courage and 
military genius ail must respect, and the Turkman chiefs 

and vassals would at once become a Church Militant with 

■ -- _ 


K S&ladin* p 177 

2. p 25 
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whom the Crusaders would have \ery seriously to reckon. 

The leader was found in lmad-cd-dln Zengy. 1 * 1 

c Imad ud-din Zangi w as the son or one of the court cham¬ 
berlains of Malik Shah. Sultan Mahmlld conferred on him the 
government of Mosul along with the title of At abek the Tutor oF 
the Princes. After consolidating his power in Syria and Iraq, 
c Imad u d-d In ad\ anced against Edessa (Roha) which was one of 
the strongest fortresses held by the Crusaders, and formed the 
centre of their aggressive inroads into the neighbouring territories 
held by the Muslims. c Im5d ud-dfn captured Edessa on the 
6th of Jamadi ul-Akhir, 539 a ir According to Arab historians 
it was the “conquest of conquests 1 ’ for Edessa was regarded by the 
Christians as the “stoutest prop of the Latin Kingdom ’ The 
valley or the Euphratus was thus final!) sated from the marauding 
excursions of the Crusaders Shortly after achies ing this brilliant 
victory c Im2d ud-dln was assassinated by a slave on the 5th of 
Rab c I ut-Tham, 541 a h Thus perished one of the greatest heroes 
of Liam who had opened the way for a counter-attack on behalf 
of Islam against the Crusaders. How ever, the task left incomplete 
by the great AtSbek was taken far ahead by his illustrious son 
al-Mahk aI- c Adi! Ntir ud-dln Zangi 

Al-Malik al- c Adil Nur nd-din Zangi: 

Xur ud-dln MahmGd 3 was now the Sultan of Aleppo on 
whom de\ohed the responsibility of (he championship of Islam 
The constant aim of his efforts was the expulsion of the Latin 
Christians from Syna and Palestine and to this object he remained 
falthfiil throughout his life. For him JthBd w ith the Crusaders 
w as the greatest act of piety* crow ned with the Divine blessing 
In 559 a. h. Nor ud-dln Zangi captured HUrim a stronghold 
of the Crusaders in the north after defeating the united armies of 
the Franks and the Greeks It is related that ten thousand 
Christians were slain in this battle and innumerable Crusaders 

1. Salcdtn, p 34. 

2 Known to the West as Xoradinus 
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were taken prisoners along with the most of their chieftains, 
such as Bohemond, Prince of Antioch, Raymond of the court of 
Tripoli, Joscelm III, and the Greek general, Duke of Calamar. 
Soon after it the fortress of Banias 1 (Caesarea Philippi) at the foot 
of Mount Hermon, fell before the arms of NGr ud-dln, encircling 
the Crusaders from two sides The significance of this political 
change has been desenbed thus by Lane-Poole 

“The possession of the Nile by N&r-ed-dfn’s general 
(Salah ud-dln) placed the Kingdom of Jerusalem as it were 
m a cleft stick, squeezed on both sides by armies controlled 
by the same power The harbours of Demietta and Ale¬ 
xandria gave the Moslems the command of a fleet, and 
enabled them to cut off the communications of the Crusa¬ 
ders with Europe, stop the annual pilgrim ships and sieze 
their supplies.”* 

Nur ud-dln had thus practically outmanoeuvered the Crusa¬ 
ders m Palestine but his greatest ambition was to drive them out 
of Jerusalem This was, however, to be accomplished by SalSh 
ud-dln but its foundation was laid liy the departing sovereign, 
Nur ud-dln, who died in 569 a h., in his fifty-sixth year, of a 
disease of quinsy The news of the death of Nar ud-dln, writes 
Lane-Poole, “fell like a thunderbolt among the Saracens ” 

Character of Nur ud-dln: 

Muslim historians descube Nui ud-dtn as a chivalrous, just 
and generous ruler, most tender-hearted, pious and high-minded, 
and a fearless warrior ready to * expose himself m the front of 
every battle True to his name ‘Mahmud* he %vas acclaimed as 
one of the best of the kings, as the historians tell us, he was more 
capable and enlightened than his predecessors 

Ibn al-Jawzi who was a contemporary of Star ud-dln, writes 
of him in al-Muntaz&rn : 

* Nor ud-dln marched upon the enemy at the frontiers 
of his realm and succeeded m regaining more than 50 towns 

1 Saiadm, p 84 and Al-Kdmtl, Vol. XI, p 124, 

2 Saladtn, p 103 
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from ihe infidels. He led a life better than most of the 
kings and sultans Peace and tranquillity reigned m his 
kingdom There is, m fact, a lot to be said m his praise 
He always considered himself as a suboidinate of the Caliph 
at Baghdad Before he died he abolished all oppressive 
and illegal imposts within his territories He was extremely 
simple in his habits and loved the pious and scholars. 1 2 * 1 
Another histonan 9 Ibn Khalhkan, who is known Tor his objec¬ 
tive assessment of the characters and events says 

“He was a just and pious king, always eagei to follow 
the observances prescribed by the Shan c ah and a generous 
patron of scholais in whom he took great interest He was 
distinguished foi his keen desne to take part m the Jehad, 
he spent his income on the pious foundations and welfare of 
the poor, and had set up educational institutions in all the 
principal cities of Syria It is difficult to enumerate all of 
his qualities or the monuments by way of public works left 
by him ” a 

Ibn al-Athlr, the reputed historian and author of the TMkh 
al-K&mtlj writes 

“I have studied the careers of the rulers of the past but 
excepting the first four Caliphs and c Umar ibn c Abdul 
€ Azlz there has been no prince so liberal and pious, law- 
abiding and just (as Nfir ud-dln).”* 

Ibn al-Athlr*s testimony carries a special weight because he 
was in his fourteenth year when NOi ud-dln died. He writes 
about the dharacter and disposition of Ntlr ud-dln as follows 

“He met his personal expenses from the property he 
had acquired out of the proceeds of his own share m the 
booty taken in war He had set apart three shops situated 
m Hams which fetched an annual rent of 20 Dinars for 
meeting his household expenses Once, when his wife 

1 Al-Mtmtazam, Vol X, pp 246-249 

2 Ibn-KhallikSh, Vol IV, p« 272 

<t Vol IX, p 163 
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complained to him that the income from the shops was 
insufficient; he dryly replied ‘I have nothing more to give 
you Whatever else you see* I hold m sacred trust for the 
Muslims and I am no more than their trustee. I would not 
like to be consigned to Hell for your sake by spending 
anything on ourselves out of the public funds** 

"He used to devote a greater pari of his tune after the 
nightfall in prayers. Belonging to the Hanafite school, he 
had studied jurisprudence and the Traditions but the 
narrow dogmatism was entirely foreign to his character 
"He was distinguished for his remarkable love for 
justice which could be seen, for example, m the fact that 
he had abohshed all customs, dues and tithes throughout 
his vast kingdom comprising Egypt, Syria and Mosul He 
was always eager to observe, m exact details, the disciplines 
and injunctions of the Sharjah Once he was summoned 
to appear before a court He sent the word to the Cadi 
that no preferential neatment should be accorded to 
him when he appeared before die court as a defendant. 
Although he won the case against the plaintiff, he gave up 
his claim m favour of his opponent saying T had already 
decided to do so, but I thought that perhaps my vanity 
wanted me to avoid attending the court of law I, thei e- 
fore, decided to appear before the court and now I give up 
what has now been decided in my favour * He had set up 
a special tribunal known as Dar-ul-^Adt (House of Justice) 
where he along with a Cadi, personally heard the cases to 
check arbitrariness on the part of high officials, princes, etc. 

"On the battle-field he earned the admiration of 

everyone by his personal bravery He always took two 

bows and quivers to the battle-field. Once somebody said 

to him* ‘For God’s sake, don’t expose to danger your 

own self as well as Mam.* ‘Who is Mahmfid*, retorted 

Nor ud-dln, ‘that you speak thus of him 7 Who defended 

the country and Islam before me? Verily, there is no 
defender save Allah/ 
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“He held the scholars in high esteem and always stood 
up to receive them. He took keen interest in their affairs 
and patronised them with generous gifts but despite Jus 
humility and simplicity, he had such a commanding per* 
sonality that the people weie seized with fright in his pre¬ 
sence The fact is that it is not possible to relate all his 
qualities m the limited compass of this book ” 

Unflinching Faith s 

NUr u d-d In had set his heart on the expulsion of the Cru¬ 
saders from the holy land. He had also an unflinching faith in 
his mission and a firm conviction that he would ultimately succeed 
m his endeavour 

Nur ud-dln had to suffer a defeat at Hisn al-Akr ad m 558 a h , 
when he was taken unawai es by the Christians 2 Soon there¬ 
after he was making camp neat Hams, a few miles from the 
enemy encampment Some of his well-wishers counselled NOr 
ud-dln that it was not advisable to remain so near the enemy 
after suffering a defeat. Nur ud-dln, however, bade them to 
keep quiet and said “I won't care for the enemy if I had only a 
thousand horses with me. By God, I would not go under a roof 
till I have taken revenge from the enemy.” Even after the 
defeat Nur ud-dln continued with his generous grants to the 
learned, the pool and godly pci sons When it was suggested to 

him that the amount earmarked foi charitable purposes might be 
diverted for strengthening the foices at that critical juncture, 
Nur ud-dln replied angrily “But I hope the succour of God 
only on account of their benedictions and prayers The Holy 
Prophet has said that Allah causes sustenance and His help to come 
down on earth only for the sake of the poor and the oppressed 
How can I desist from helping those who fight for me when I am 
fast asleep And lo 1 they never miss their targets f yet, you want 
me to help those who fight only when they see me m their midst 

1 A l-KZihd, Vol XI, pp 163-16+ 

2 Ibid , Vol XI, p 119 - * 
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on the battle-field, and they often succeed or fail in their endeav¬ 
ours* The poor have a right to derive benefit from the public 
revenues and so how can I ask them to forgo what is due to 

them ?” J 

Nfir ud-dln made preparations to avenge his defeat he distri¬ 
buted large Sums to his followers , sent letters to all the chiefs and 
governors for sending fresh levies, and, at the same time, requested 
the pious and devoted to pray for his success His efforts created 
a new upsurge throughout his vast dominion to fight the Crusaders 
for the defence of Islam Nur ud-dln met the united armies of 
the Franks and the Greeks, and in one of the seveiest battles which 
took place under the walls of HSnm, he achieved a splendid victory 
over his foes which gave him control over HSnm and a few other 
fortresses 1 2 3 4 

The unflinching faith of Niir ud-dln can well be imagined by 
an incident reported by the historians While he was laying a seige to 
Bamas (Cssarea Philippi), his brother, Nusrat ud-dln lost an eye 
Niir ud-dln, oil meeting his brothel, said “If you only knew the 
divine reward for losing youi eye, you would ardently desire to lose 
the other one too ”* 


Salah ud-dln AyySU t 


Salah ud-dln was, in truth and reality, a standing miracle of 

the Prophet of Islam and a manifest sign of the truthfulness and 
authenticity of his message. 


1 Al-KTml Vol XI, p 119 

2 Ibid , Vol XI, pp 122-123 

3 Ibid , Vol XI, p 123 

4 Salah ud*dln AyyUbt was not a descendant of Aim Ayytfb Ansart, the 
famous companion of th« Prophet Salah ud-dln called himself AyyUbs 
after the name of his rather, AyySb who was a Kurd belonging to eastern 
\tarbaijan It seems that Ins grandfather had migrated to Baghdad with 
hts two sons Ayyfib Najm iid din and Sherkoh Asad ud-dln and thereafter 
settled in Takrait where he died Ayvfib and Sherkoh entered into state 
service under Mujahid ud-din Bahroz, the police chief under Sultan Masked 

Ayynb Najm ud-dln later gut an employment under rffmadud-An Zangi 
who made him the custodian of a castle in Balbek 
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Salah ud-dln was brought up like other Kurd youths of mode¬ 
rate means/ studying the coventional sciences and the art of warfare 
Nobody could have predicted before Salah ud-dln captured Egypt 
and confronted the Crusaders, that this young man would one day 
emerge as the conqueror of Jerusalem and a great Defender of the 
Faith, and that he would achieve such an eminence as to be looked 
upon by posterity as a brilliant example for his ardent zeal and 
courage in fighting the infidels, or, for his sterling virtues which 
could rightly be envied even by the most pious and pure in heart 
Describing the youthful days of Salah ud-dln, Lane-Pool e says 

“As the favoured governor's son, he naturally enjoyed a 
privileged position, but, far from exhibiting-any symptoms of 
future greatness, he was evidently a shining example of that 
tranquil virtue which shuns c the last infirmity of the noble 
minds’ ” a 

God had, however, destined him to become the most renowned 
leader of his time, and when God wills a thing He provides the 
means therefor * His master Ntir ud-dln ordered him to proceed 
to Egypt Cadi Baha* ud-dln ibn Shaddad, a trusted councilor of 
Salah ud-dln, writes that the latter had confessed it to him that he 
had gone to Egypt dragged against his will, like one driven to his 
death It was the fulfilment of what the Qur’ffn says But it 
happen that ye hale a thing which is goodfor you , and it may happen that 
ye lane a thing which is badfor yon 1 * 3 

Transformati on of his life: 

Sahab ud-dln was, however, completely a changed man after 
assuming power in Egypt Conviction dawned upon him that God 
had to take some wj>rk from him which would be thwarted by the 
pursuits of pleasure 

Ibn Shaddad is on record that “no sooner did he assume 
the over-lordship of Egypt, the world and its pleasures lost all 

1 Saladtn p 72 

Ibid, p 72 

3 AUNawtidir-i-Sidtanttii p 31 (Italics Quotation from the Qut’Sbj 
Al m Baqerah t 216) 
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sigiuficance m his eyes. With a heart-felt sense of gratitude For the 
favour bestowed by God on him he gave up drinking) renounced 
die temptations of pleasure, and took to the life of sweat and toil 
which went on increasing with the passage of time ” 3 Lane-Poole 
too has the same story to tell 
He says 

“On his side, Saladm began to order his life more 
rigorously Devout as he had always shewn himself, he 
became even more strict and austere He put aside the 
thought of pleasure and the love of ease, adopted a Spartan 
lule, and set it as an example to his troops. He devoted all 
his energies henceforth to one great object—to found a 
Moslem empire strong enough to drive the infidels out of 
the land ‘When God gave me the land of Egypt/ said 
he, ‘I was sure that He meant Palestine for me also * It 
may well be that natural selfish ambition quickened his zeal, 
but the result was the same. thenceforward his career was 
one long championship of Islam He had vowed himself to 
' the Holy War 


Zeal for Jehad £ 


constant aim 


Describing the zeal of Salah ud-dln for JekUd s writes Ibn Shaddsd * 

“Fired with the zeal to wage war against the Crusaders, 

JekUd was the most favourite topic of his discussion, he was 

always seen making his dispositions for the strengthening of 

his forces, seeking out men and materials for the same 

purpose and paying attention to anyone who spoke about 

these matters to him He had gladly abandoned for its 

sake his hearth and home, family and children, and betaken 

to the life of the camp where a wind could uproot his tent. 

Anybody encouraging him m his ambitions could easily win 
his confidence ”* 


1. AWawadtr-t'Sxdtenui, pp 32-33 

2 Saladtn, p 99. 

3 AWmiadtr-iStdtama^ P» 17 
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“One could make a solemn affirmation that after he 
started the war against the Crusadeis he never spent a single 
shell on anything save on the preparation for war and help¬ 
ing his men 991 
Ibn Shaddad continues 


“The Sultan appeared to be like a bereaved mother on 

r 

the battle-field, who had been deprived of her only child by 
the cruel hands of Death He could be seen trotting on his 
horse from one end of the battle-field to another, exhorting 
the people to fight for the sake of Allah He would himself 
go round all the detachments, with tears in his eyes, asking 
people to come forth for the aid of Islam 992 
The same wr ter describes how Salah ud-dln spent lus days 
during the siege of Acre. 

“Excepting a sweet-drink for which his physician insis¬ 
ted, the Sultan did not take any thing for the whole day 1 2 3 4 
“The royal physician told me that the Sultan had taken 
only a few morsels of food from Fnday to Sunday as he was 
unable to pay attention to anything save the happenings on 
the battle-field ,14 


Battle of Hittin s 

After a senes of fights and forays a hotly-contested battle was 
fought m the neighbourhood of Tiberias beneath the lulls of 
Hittin, 5 on Saturday, the 24th of Rabi ul-Akhir, 583 a k , which 
gave a death-blow to the power of the Crusaders The victory 
achieved by the Sultan has been described thus by Lane-Poole 

“The flower of chivalry was taken The king and his 
brother, Reginald of Chatillon, Joscelm of Courtenay, 


1 Al-Nawlfdir-i-SulUmia, p 16 

2 Ibid , p 155 

3 Ibid , p 155 

4 Ibid , p 90 

5 Hittin is the place named by tradition as the scene of Christ 9 * sermon on the 
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Humphrey of Toron, the Masters of the Temple and Hos¬ 
pital, and many other nobles were among the prisoners.... 
The rest of the chivalry of Palestine was under Moslem 
warders Of the rank and file, all who were alive were 
made prisoners A angle Saracen was seen dragging some 
thirty Christians he had himself taken, tied together with a 
tent-rope. The dead lay in heaps, like stones upon stones, 
among broken crosses, severed hands and feet, whilst muti¬ 
lated heads strewed the ground like a plentiful crop of 
melons ^ 

“The field long bore the marks of the bloody fight 
where *30,000* Christians were said to have fallen. A year 
afterwards the heaps of bleaching bones could be seen from 
afar, and the hills and valleys were strewn with the relics of 
the horrid orgies of wild beasts ** 


Religious Ardour of the Sultan t 


The fateful* fight at Hittfn came to a dose with an incident 
which is symptomatic of Sultan Salah ud-dtos fiery zeal for the 
religion This is how Lane-Poole describes it. 

“Saladm camped on the field of battle. When his tent 
was pitdied, he ordered the prisoners to be brought before 
him. The King of Jerusalem and Reginald of ChatiUon he 
received m his tent; he seated the Rmg near himself, and 
seeing his thirst, he gave him a cup of water iced in snow. 
Guy drank and passed the cup to the lord of Karak: but 
Saladm was visibly annoyed. Tell the Jang,* he said to 
the interpreter, e that it was he, not I, that gave that man 
drink* The. protection of ‘bread and salt? was not to 
baulk his vengeance. Then he rose and confronted Regi¬ 
nald, who was still standing: Twice have I sworn to kill 
him; once when he sought to invade the holy cities, and 


1. p 214 

2. J»«f,p.Z15 
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again when he took the caravan by treachery. 2 Lo! I will 
avenge Mohammed upon thee 1 * * And he dre* his suord 
and cut him down with his own hand, as he had suom 
Tlie guard finished it and dragged the body out of the teat; 
and God sped his soul to Hell. 

"The King, trembLng at the sight, believed his own 
turn was now coming, but Saladin reassured him: *It is 
not the custom of kings to slay kings; but that man had 
transgressed all bounds^ so what happened, happened* ,tJ 
Ibn Shad dad’s version of Reginald of ChatilIon*s execution 
adds that Salah ud-dln offered him the choice of Idam and on 
his refusal cut off his head The Sultan said: “Lo! I avenge 
Muhammad, (peace and blessings of God be upon him) upon thee. 5 9 

Conquest of Jerusalem: 

The victory at Hittin was but the prelude to the much coveted 
conquest of Jerusalem by Salah ud~dln. The intense desire of 
Salah ud-dfn for regaining the holy city has been starkly depicted 
by Ibn Shadd&d who says that "the Sultan was so keen for 
Jerusalem that the hills would have shrunk from bearing the 
burden he carried in his heart.** 1 

On Friday, the 27th of Rejab. 583 a. k , the day of the 

Prophet's Ascension, 5 w hen he had led the congregational prayer of 

1 Ibn ShaddSd adds that when the caravan of pilgrims was treacherously 
waylaid by Reginald, some of his captives implored him to be merciful 
Reginald, however, arrogantly tamed down their reques* saying: “A» 
your Prophet Muhammad to come to your rescue*'. When Salah ud-dm 
heard of it he \owed that he would slay Reginald with his own hands, « 
he got hold of him 

2 Saladm, pp 214-215 

3 A l-}fmuedtr-x-SuItoxut 9 p 64 

4. Ibid , p 213 

5. The miraculous event of the journey of Holy Prophet to Heaven has oeen 
alhided to m the Qpi<Sn (XVII - 1) which runs as IbJlow*: “Glorified be 
He who aimed Ha Krvut by night from the Inviolable Flue of 
(Ka c aba) 10 the Far Du taut Place of Worship (the Temple ofJerrMleai) 
the neighbourhood where of We have blessed, that We might ahowhna — 
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“IF the taking of Jen usalem were the only fact known 
about Saladin, it were enough to prove him the most 
chivalrous and great-hearted conqueror of his own, and 
perhaps of any, age 

The Third Crusade : 

The fall of Jerusalem and the terrible rout of the Czusadeis 
at die battle of Hittln threw the whole of Christendom into a 
violent commotion Reinforcements From Europe poured forth 
mto Palestine Almost all the principal sovereigns and eminent 
generals of the then Christendom, such as, Frederick Barbarossa, 
the Emperor of Germany, Richard Coer de Lion, King of 
England, and Philip Augustus, King of France, Leopold of Austt ta, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Flandei s sallied forth with 
their armies against the lonely Sultan and his few chiefs and 
relatives who had to defend the honour of Islam 

Negotiations of Peace s 

Both the parties which had been arrayed against each other 
m a sanguinary combat for five years at last got tired or the fruit¬ 
less, Harassing and decimating struggle# They came to an agree¬ 
ment at Ramla m 588 a h which recognised Salah ud-din as the 
sovereign of the whole of Palestine leaving the principality of Acre 
m the hands of the Christians Thus ended the Third Crusade 
and with it the task entrusted to Salah ud-din by God Lane- 

Poolc describes the mglouous end of the Third Crusade m these 
words 

“The Holy Wai was over, the five jeais* contest 
ended Befoie the great victoiy at Hittln m Julv, 1187, 
not an inch or Palestine west of the Jordan was in the 
Moslems' hands After the Peace of Ramia m September, 
1182, the whole land was theirs, except a narrow strip of 
coast from Tyre to Jaffa Saladin had no cause to be 
ashamed of the treaty. The Franks indeed retained most 


l •Sfcforfm, pp 233*234- 
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of what the Crusaders had won, but the result was con¬ 
temptible in relation to the cost At the Pope’s appeal, all 
Christendom had risen m arms The Emperor, the Kings 
of England, France, and Sicily, Leopold of Austria, the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Flanders, hundreds of 
famous barons and knights of all nations, had joined vnh 
the King and Princes of Palestine and the indomitable 
brothers of the Temple and Hospital, in the effort to debs er 
the Holy Cit} and restore the vanished kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem The Emperor was dead the Kings had gone back, 
mam of their noblest followers lay buried in the Hoi} 
Land, but Jerusalem was still the city of Saladm, and its 
titular king reigned ov er a slender realm at Acre 

“All the strength of Christendom concentrated m the 
Third Crusade had not shaken Saladin’s power His 
soldiers may have murmured at their long months of hard 
and perilous sen ice, ) ear after year, but the) never refused 
to come to hxs summons and lay dow n their lives m his 
cause His vassals m the distant vallevs of the Tigris ma\ 
have groaned at his constant requirements, but the) 
brought their retainers lo)aIl) to his colours, and at the 
last pitched battle, at Arsuf, it was the division of Mosil that 
most distinguished itself for valour Throughout these 
toilsome compaigns Salaam could aluajs count on the 
support of the levies from Eg>pt and Mesopotamia, as well 
as from northern and central Syna; Kurds Turkmans, 
Arabs, and Egyptians, the) vv ere all Moslems and his ser¬ 
vants when he called In spite of their differences of race, 
their national jealousies, and tribal pride, he had kept them 
together as one host—not without difficult} and twice or 
thrice" a critical waver But, the shrinking at Jaffa not¬ 
withstanding, they were still a united army under his 
orders in the autumn of 1192, as they had been when he 
first led them ‘on the Path of God* m 1187. Not a pro¬ 
vince had fallen away, not a chief or vassal had rebelled, 
though the calls upon their loyalty and endurance were* 
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the earlier prophets in Jerusalem, the Sultan entered the city 

Ibn ShaddSd has given a graphic account of this memorable 

day He writes 

<c It was the victory of victories A large crowd consist¬ 
ing of scholars and the nobles, traders and the laity had 
gathered on this joyous occasion A number of people had 
come from the coastal lands on getting the news of the 
Sultan's victory, and so had come nearly all the notable 
theologians from Egypt and Syna to congratulate him on his 
victory Hardly any dignitary or any noteworthy personage 
of the empire was left behind THe joyful shouts of ‘God 
is Gieat% and ‘There is no god hut God 9 rent the skies 
After ninety years Friday prayer was again held in 
Jerusalem The Cross that glittered on the Dome of the 
Rock was pulled down An undescnbable event as it was, 
the blessmgs and the succour of God were to be witnessed 
everywhere on the day >M 

A costly pulpit which had been designed under the orders of 
Nui ud-dln Zangi twenty years ago was brought from Aleppo and 
erected m the Dome of the Rock 2 

Benevolence of Salah ad-din 

The forbearance, humanity and magnanimity of Salah ud-dln 
on this occasion was m- striking contrast with the brutality of his 
Christian foes The Christian biographer of Salah ud-dm, Lane- 
Poole, acknowledges that the Sultan’s kindness of heart had con¬ 
quered his desire for Tevenge He writes * 

"Never did Saladm show himself greater than during 
this memorable surrender His guards, commanded by 


• Our tokens*” The Prophet was brought by the angel Gabral to the 
Temple ofjerusalcm where he offered the prayers, leading a congregation 
of all the prophets who had come before him. Thereafter, he was taken to 
* ( dte Heaven to be presented before God Almighty 

' 2 Abul FidV, Vol III p 77 
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responsible emus, kept older in every street} and prevented 
violence and insult, insomuch that no ill-usage of the 
Christians was ever heard of Every exit was m his hands, 
and a trustee Loid was set over David’s gate to receive the 
tansoms as each citizen came forth 991 
Then, after describing how the people left in the holy city 
wei e 1 ansonied and how al-Mahk aI- c AdiI, the brother of the 
Sultan, the Patriarch and Balian of Ibehn, were each allowed to set 
free a thousand slaves given by Salali ud-dln, Lane-Poole writes 

"Then said Sa ladi n to his officers ‘My bi other has 
made Ins alms, hnd the Patnarch and Balian have made 
theirs, now I would fain make mine 9 And he ordered 
his Guaids to pioclaim throughout the streets of Jerusalem 
that all the old people who could not pay were free to go 
forth And they came forth ft om the postern of St Lazarus, 
and then going lasted from the using of the sun until 
night fell Such was the charity which Saladin did, of 
poor people without number ” 2 

"Thus did the Saiacens show meicy to the fallen city 
One recalls the savage conquest by the first Crusaders in 
1099, when Godfrey and Tancred rode through streets 
choked with the dead and dying, when defenceless Modems 
weie toitured, burnt, and shot down m cold blood on the 
towers and loof of the Temple, when the blood of wanton 
massacre defiled the honour of Christendom and stained 
the scene where once the gospel of love and mercy had 
been preached ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy 9 was a forgotten beatitude when the Chris¬ 
tians made shambles of the Holy City Foi tunate were the 
merciless, for they obtained mercy at the hands of the 
Moslem Sultan 

" The greatest attribute of heaven ts Mercy, 

And 9 t is the crown of justice, and the glory 
Where it may kill with right, to save with pity 

1 Saladtn, p 230 > 

2 Ibid , p 232 
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defray his burial expenses and it had to be met by obtaining a loan 
m his name, while the shroud was provided by his minister and 
amanuensis. Cadi Fadhii 

The Saintly Sultan 

In regard to the character and disposition of Salah ud-dsn, 
Ibn Shaddsd has left the following record. 

“In faith and practice the Sultan was a devout 
Musalman, evei conforming to the tenets of the orthodox 
school of faith He was regular in the performance of 
religious observances Once he told me * C I have not per* 

' formed a single congregational prayer alone fot the past 
several years* Even during his illness he would send for the 
ImUm and force himself to pei form the prayer behind him 
Assiduous in offering the prayers founded on the practice of 
the Prophet, he also performed the voluntary prayers during 
the night If he could not somehow offei these superero¬ 
gatory prayers during the night, he made up foi these before 
the dawn prayers as allowed by the Shafe c lte school I 
have seen him standing behind the Imam during lus last 
illness and except for the three days when he had fallen into 
a stupor, he never missed his pi ayers The pool -due 

could never become incumbent upon him since he never 
possessed, throughout his life, piopeity of such estate and 
effects as was necessary to make him liable to pay that tax 
Boundless in generosity, he gave away whatever he possessed 
to the poor and needy, and, at the time of his death, no 
more than forty-seven dirhams of silver and one of gold 

were found in his possession He left no other property or 
goods 

' always kept the fast duiing the month of Ramadhan 

He had had to omit the fast once which he got noted down 
by Cadi Fldhil Before his last illness he scrupulously made 
up for this involuntary omission against the advice of his 
physician. C I do not know when death will overtake me,’ 
said he; and, true to his words* he gave up the ghost soon 
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after the repayment of that omission The Sultan 

ardently desired to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca but 
he could never get time to fulfil his desire During the year 
lie died he had an intense desire to set-out foi the pilgrimage 
but he could not somehow leave for it 

“He delighted in hearing the Qpr’an recited to him 
and it was not unoften that he listened three or four chapters 
of the Holy Scripture from the battlement guards whom he 
sometimes visited during the night He listened the Qur^n 
w ith all his heai t and soul till tears ti ickled down his cheeks 
He had also a fancy foi listening to the sacred Tiaditions 
He would ask everybody present to sit down and listen 
calmly while the Traditions wcie icad out to him If any 
reputed Traditionist visited the town, he would himself go 
to attend his lecture, sometimes he would himself relate a 
Tradition, his eyes brimming with tears He would some¬ 
times pause on the field of battle, between approaching 
aimies, to listen the Tiaditions lead out to him He held 
the tenets of faith so i evei ently that it was Gn his command 
that a hei etical mvstic, es-Suhrawai dy, was got executed by 
his son al-Mahk al-Zahn 

“The Sultan had an iinfiiiic lung trust and confidence m 
the beneficence of Allah He used to turn with his heart 
and soul towatds God in the moments of difficulty Once 
Sultan was piesent within Jerusalem which then lay almost 
helpless before the besieging Ciusaders The Sultan had, 
however, lefused out xequest to leave the city It was a 
cold windy night bcfoic Fudav when I was alone with the 
Sultan, we spent the whole night m prayers and supplica¬ 
tion 1 1 equested the Sultan, la*e after mid-night to take a 
hide icst but heiephed ‘I think you want to sleep Go 
and take a nap * After a shoi t while when I w ent to him 
for dawn prayers, which we more ottenpenormed together, 

I found him washing his hands *1 didn’t sleep at all, 
said he After the prayer was over, I said, e I have had an 
idea which may be of benefit to us. You should address 
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enough to try the firmest faith and tax the strength of 
giants The brief defection, quickly pardoned, of a young 
prince of his own blood m Mesopotamia only emphasises, 
by its isolation, Saladin’s compelling influence over his 
subjects When the trials and sufferings of th 3 five years 9 
war were over, he still reigned unchallenged from the 
mountains of Kurdistan to the Libyan desert, and Tar 
beyond these borders the king of Georgia, the Cathohcos of 
Armenia, the Sultan of Koma, the Emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople, were eager to call him fnend and ally - 

“To such allies he owed nothing* they came not to aid 
but to congratulate The struggle was waged b) Saladm 
alone Except at the last, when his brother came promi¬ 
nently to the front, one cannot point to a single general or 
counsellor who can be said to have led, much less dominated, 
the Sultan A council of war undoubtedly guided his 
military decisions, and sometimes ovenuled his bettei 
judgement, as before Tyre and Act e, but m that council it is 
impossible to single out a special voice that weighed more 
than another m influencing his mind Brother, sons, 
nephews, old comrades, new vassals, shrewd Kady, cautious 
secretary, fanatical preacher, —all had their share m the 
general verdict, all helped their Mastci loyally according to 
their ability, but not a man of them ever forgot who was 
the Master In all that anxious, laborious, critical time, 

one mind, one will was supreme, the mind and the will 
of Saladm 9>1 

Death of Salah ud-din 

On Wednesday, the 27th of Safar, 589 a h died Salah ud-dm, 
the faithful ally of Islam, after working his way up to the summit 
of his ambition, m the fifty-seventh year of his age 1 2 Thus describes 


1 Saladm, pp 358-360 

2 Abu! Fida’, Vol III.p 90 
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Ibn Shaddad the last days of Sultan Salah ud-din* 

“It was in the night of the 27th or Safar, and the 
twelfth day since he fell ill, that the Sultan’s illness took a 
serious turn He had become too weak by then Sheikh 
Abu Ja c far 9 a pious and saintly person, was requested to stay 
witlun the castle during the night so that if the Sultan were 
to breathe his last, he might be available for recitation of 
the Qui*3n at the last moment It appeared as if the time 
of Sultan’s eternal rest was drawing neai Sheikh Abfi 
Ja c far was sitting by his bed-side, reciting the Holy Qui^an 
while the Sultan lay unconscious foi the last three da>s, 
regaining his consciousness only for bnef intervals m- 
betw cen When Sheikh Aba Ja c far recited the verse Hi 
zr AUah than V/hom there w no other God s the Knower of Invisible 
and the VtsibleJ the Sultan opened his eyes and smiled, his 
face lighted up and he said jovfully, 'Verily, this is correct ’ 
Nosoonet had he uttered these words that his soul departed 
It was before dawn on Wednesday, the 27th of Safar when 
the Sultan passed away The day of his death was, for the 
Musalmans, a misfoitune such as thev had never suffered 
since they were deprived of the first foui Caliphs Hie fort, 
the cit) and the entire woild appeared to be lamenting over 
his death Whenevei I was told caihei that sometimes 
people longed fm offering then own lues fbi others, I 
thought it was just a figurative expression, but, I learnt, on 
the day the Sultan died, that zt could really happen so I 
was one of those who would h ave then gladly parted with 
then lives if theie had been the slightest possibility of saving 
the life of the Sultan by our sacrifice ’** 

Ibn Shaddad wutes that the Sultan left nothing except one 
dinar and forty-seven dirhams when he died, nothing else did he 
leave by ivay of houses, or goods, or villages, or gardens, or any per¬ 
sonal property 3 He had not left even as much that could suffice lo 

1. Al-Htuhr, 22 

2 lUXawrdim-SrUtaiua pp 249-250 

3 Ibid , p 6 and Saladtn, p 375 
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would have givfen away the last shell 1 2 The Sultan once cyni¬ 
cally remarked that there were certain people for whom money 
and dust were alike “I know / 9 says Ibn Shaddnd, “that he was 
indirectly refen mg to his own views in this legard 

The Sultan nevei allowed his visitor, even if he was, a pagan,- 
to leave him without a gilt or some mark of i ecpgmtjon . 3 The 
ruler of Saida once paid a visit to the Sultan whom he welcomed 
with open arms The Sultan not only entei tamed him but also 
explained the tenets of Islam to him He legularly sent ice and 
fruits to Rirhard, his gieatest foe, during the illness of the 
laitei 4 

He was of so noble disposition and kind of heait that he 
could not see anyone m disties* without being moved Once an 
old Christian woman came to him seeking hex baby The ol|i 
woman, screaming and m flood of tears, told the Sultan that hei 
baby had been taken away fiom her lent by the dacoits She had 
been told, the woman said, that only he could h *lp her to get her 
child bark Touched by hei lamentation the Sultan broke into 
tears and asked his men to find out fiom the slave market wheie 
hei baby was Aftci a shoit while hei baby was bx ought back 
and the woman depaited piaymg for the wrlfaie of the Sultan 5 6 

Ibn Shaddsd relates that the Sultan was vety kind to the 
oiphans Whenever He found such a child he enu listed him to 
someone oi himself made ai rangements foi his up-bringing Simi¬ 
larly he was always guef-stiiken to see the aged and infirm whom 
he considered to be his special charge n 

Courage and Fortitude 

Duung the siege oFActe, tells Ibn Shaddld, the Sultan had 
been ovei taken hy a painful illness which made it difficult fbi him 


1 A I -Mnrfirf rr-i- Sultan in p J3 

2 Ibid , pp 13-14 

3 Ibid t p 24 

4 Salad m, p 335 

5 Al»Jfa s i adtr-i- 5W tenia p 26 

6 ii*rf p 2B aiut Saladm, p 372 
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yourself to God Almighty and beseech Him foi help * He 
asked, ‘What should I do for that ? * ‘Today *t is Friday,* 
said I, ‘You should take bath before leaving for the c Aqsa 
Mosque and also make some offerings secietly by way of 
charity When you reach the mosque, offer a special prayer 
of two rak c a(s between the Call and congregational piayers, 
at the place where the Piophet had offered prayers during 
the Ascension I have read m a Tradition that the suppli¬ 
cations made at that time are favoured with acceptance 
You should theieafter beseech God thus O my Lord, 
having lost all lesouiccs, I turn to Thee (bi help I now 
submit to Thee, for. Thou alone can help Thy faith to 
attain success at this critical juncture I hope that God 
shall accept youi supplications * The Sultan did likewise 
I was by his side when I saw his head touching the ground 
m prostiation and tears trickling down his beard on the 
prayei carpet I did not hear what was he beseeching unto 
the Lord but I witnessed the signs of his prayei being 
answered before the day was ovei Dissensions overtook the 
enemy camp from where we got heaitenmg news for the 
next few days, till they broke their camp for Ramla by 
Monday morning .** 1 

Character of Salah ud-din 

A devout Muslim as he was, the dominant notes of his 
character were an acute sense of justice, charitableness, tender¬ 
heartedness, patience and ccurageousness 

Ihn Shad did wutes that he held courts twice a week on each 
Mondav and Tuesday, which were attended by the chiefs of, 
state, scholais, jurists and Gad is. Great and small, everyone 
fojmd the door open Ke used to read all the petitions and 
lirmself sign the orders dictated by him He never allowed 
anyone to leave him without meeting his requirement. At the 
same time he also kept himself busy m the recollection of God. 

1 At- Kawadir-i-Sidtama, Abridged from pp 5-10 
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IF anybodv had any complaint to make, he would listen to 

him patiently and give lus judgment Once a man lodged a 

complaint against Taqi ud-dln, the Sultan's nephew, who was 

immediately summoned to the court for answering the charges 

On another occasion a man brought a suit against the Sultan 

himself who immediately made necessary investigations Although 

# * » - ^ ’ 0"~ 

the claim of the person presenting the suit was not established, the 
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before allowing him to leave the court 

Kind and noble of heart, Salah ud-dln was full or gentleness, 
patience and tenderness, and could never tolerate any injustice 
He always overlooked the mistakes of his associates and servants; 

,/■ iimrtlimflr iinnlnmant icno linn r/l liir Inm Im nnifAr nllnurnri file 

a* mil uikfig watuivMdHiii •»«!» siv»iv* mi null] im iwivi huvtivm hu 

annoyance to be betrayed to the person concei ned Salah ud-dln 
once asked for watci which was somehow not proem ed for him 
He reminded five times for it and then said “I am dying of 
thirst 99 He drank the water which \\ as brought thereafter without 
saying anything more 1 Another time when he wanted to take 
bath after a prolonged illness, he found the water too hot He 
asked for some cold water to be bi ought m The servant twice 
splashed the Sultan with cold water which caused him unjriea- 
santness owing to his weakness but he simply said to the seivant, 
“Tell me, if you want to get nd of me i9 The servant apologised 
and the Sultan instantly forgave him. Ibu Shaddad has narrated 

a niimViAr /\f*nflioi* ■n/M/lnwifrc fialali fhsinfV And 

M UlUHVVi W* VMIVt HIWIUVIIM V 'UUI/l%*llg WHI|t** MH MAS. M '**»“• / — 

goodness of heart 

So generous and open-handed was he that sometimes he gave 
away the provinces conquered by him After he had conquered 
Amad, one of his gcneials Qurrah Arslan expressed a desire for 
the city and the Sultan granted it to him 2 Sometimes he sold 
even his personal estates and effects for presenting a gift +o his 


visitor 


— r _ 
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xne treasurers ox tue ouican always uacu w 

secret balance for the emergencies, for, left to himself, the Sultan 


1 Ai-Nawadtr-i-Sallama, p 21 

2 Itii, p 13 
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in 372 ah A man who was found in possession of the 
Muwaila 1 2 of Imam Malik was punished* 

“In 393 a h thirteen persons were punished for per** 
forming Salat ul-Zuha. Two vegetables, that is, water-cress 
and marsh-mellow were prohibited m 395 A. H. because 
Caliph Muawiyah and Ayeshah (the wife of the Prophet) 
were reported to have been fond of these* During the 
same year, cuises and imprecations (upon the first three 
Caliphs and the Ummayyads), were oidered to be displayed 
prominently on the walls of all mosques, shrines and other 
public buildings* Wine was made lawful m 411 a h. by 
the Fatimide Cahph al-Zshir V Ayzaz Dm-IllSh. On the 
one hand, tumultuous scenes of extravagant luxury, debau¬ 
chery and drunkenness had become a common sight; on the 
other, famine and disease were working havoc among the 
lesser folk During this penod of the cruelest suffering 
people used to gather round the Royal castle and cry 
'Hunger, Hunger 1 . The callous indifference of the rulers, 
at last, gave nse to pillage and plunder. 

“In 424 a h when the heir-apparent to the Fatimide 
throne, who was then only four years of age, drove through 
the well-decorated bazars of the Capital, people prostrated 
themselves before him 

“It had become almost a rule among the Fatimides to 
raise the children of tender age to the throne of Caliphate 
Mustansir bTllah was of only seven years when he ascended 
the throne, Amir b* Ahkam-IUlh of five years, one month 
and a few days, Alfayez b*Nasr-Ill5h offive years and c Azid V 
Din-IllSh of 11 years at the time of their being vested 
with the office of Caliphate.** 3 

Rise of Saiah ud-dfn to power m Egypt marks the beginning 
of an era when ShiaSte creed began to vanish with the restoration 

1 \ collection ©f Traditions by IxnSni MSlik ibn Anas, the founder of one of 
the four juristic schools of Sunnis 

2 Al'Afafriti) Abbreviated from pp 352-359 
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or the spiritual authouty of the orthodox Islam Schools were 
established m numerous places for the instruction of the masses 
Gradually all tiaces of heietical beliefs and practices which had 
been adopted by the people during the Fatmudc rule of about 
three hundicd yeais were effaced floxn Egypt The annalist of 
Egypt, al-Maqrlzl, wi ites 

“The Shi c ah, Isma c !liyah and Imamijah ciecds became 
so extinct that they have left no trace in the whole of 
Egvpt 

The Fatimide itilc in £?\qi was indeed a srnmi»> fm Tsl»m 
Duung the thice hundicd yeais of its supiemacy it continued 
to play a ci uel joke w tth the tenets and doctrines, pcifoimanccs 
and piactices enjoined by the Scriptuic and Tiaditions The 
orthodox school was looked down upon and its followers were peisc¬ 
outed, while the dissenters, sceptics and non-confbi mists preaching 
licentiousness and libertine conduct wcic elevated to the positions 
of powei and authouty Al-Maqdjsl has summed up the achieve** 
ments of the Fatimide rule m these words» 

“It was an affliction that Islam had to cnduic duung 
the entu c pci lod of the c Obaiditc (Fatimide) rule It began 
in 299 a u and came to an end m 567 a h Shiahs came 


to have a dominant position under them, oppi essive imposts 
and taxes weic levied upon the people, the Shi c ahs, parti¬ 
cularly those belonging to the Ismailiyah sect, had a corrupt¬ 
ing influence on the beliefs and faith of the simple and 
impressionable people belonging to the hilly tracts of Syrian 
bolder as also of Nusayns and Daiuziz tribes The 
Hashaslum (oi the haslush-catei s) were also one of the 


AOiiia mu# acwio 


Tlw» TemotllilA InfAfirliare unffl lEllCCCSsilll 
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among the above-mentioned tribes of the boidei aieas owing 
to their ignorance and naivety, but they could not gam 
influence among other people It was during their reign 
that the Fianks captured many Muslim cities in Syria and 
northern Ii aq Their onslaught continued till the Atabeks 


2 Al-Maqrizt, p 359 
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grace of God, he came out victonous killing quite & large number 
and taking as many prisoners 1 Dui mg the siege of Acre more than 
seventy enemy ship-loads of fighting men and munitions of war 
landed during an afternoon Everyone present on the occasion 
was pei turbed except the Sultan In one of the most hotly-con¬ 
tested battles during this period, a fieice charge by the enemy threw 
back the Muslim tioops into disoider The enemy ramxnaged the 
Muslim camp and even got into Saiah ud-din’s tent, pulling down 
the Royal banner, but Saiah ud-dln stood firm along with a few 
of his comrades and was quickly able to muster his soldiery to back 
him, turning the defeat mto victory The enemy suifeied a heavy 
and muiderous defeat and withdrew leaving seven thousand of 
the dead on the battle-field 2 Ibn Shaddsd relates how ambitious 
Saiah ud-dln was Once the Sultan said to him, K T shall tell you 
what is my health desire When God shall have put mto my 
hands the whole of the Holy Land, I shall share my states with 
my childien, leave them my last instructions, and bidding them 
farewell, embark upon the sea to subdue the western isles and 
lands I shall never lay down my arms while theie lemams a 
single infidel upon earth, at least if I am not stopped by death” 3 4 



ud«din—A Scholar 


Saiah ud-dln had a good giounding m the religious lore He 

was aware of not only all the Aiab tribes and then genealogy but 

even the pcdigicc of famous Aiab horses, which testifies to his 

wide knowledge of the history of Ai abs * He was always keen of 

gathering information from his courtiers and associates * It has 

been reported by certain historians that he had also committed the 
Hamasu* to memory 5 6 


1 At-j\awidir-i-Suliama, p 15 

2 Ibid , pp 15-16 

3 Ibid, p 17 

4 Ibid ,p 27 

f A collection of Arabic pocti) 

6 p 27 
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Writing about the youthful day* of Snlah ud-dln, Lane-Poolc 

says 

“To judge by later ycais, his literary tastes tended to 
the theological, he loved poets y indeed, but less than keen 
dialectic, and to heax holy tiaditions traced and verified, 
canon law formulated, passages m the Koian explained, 
and sound oithodoxy vindicated, inspired him with a stiange 
delight 

Collapse of Fatimides 

Rise of Salah ud-udm signalled the fall of Fatmude 9 jxnver 
winch had established a separate Caliphate in Egypt It lasted ior 
266 yeax s from 299 a n to 567 a h The Falimidcs had intro¬ 
duced stiangc cults in the Islamic faith and piacticc changing its 
tenets and doctrines, rules of conduct and behaviout out of recog¬ 
nition A icputed lustonan nl-Maqriri has given a few examples 
of the orders promulgated by the Fatimidcs m his book al-Khulaf 
wal A(har He writes 

“In 362 a is the law of inhci nance was amended If 
a person left behind him a daughter along w ith a son or a 
nephew, oi the uncle, the daughtei excluded all others from 
succession Any violation of this law was treated as an 
evidence of enmity with Tatima, the daughter df the Pro¬ 
phet Visibility of the new moon ior the beginning ofa 
new month no longer icmamed necessary as the Ramadhan 
and Vrf were ordci cd to be obsci ved in accordance with 

the officially computed calcndai 

Tarawlh was banned throughout Egypt by a Rovai edict 


1 Sahditt, pp 73-74 

2 The Tat nnidcs claimed thou descent from laiima, I he daughter of die 
Prophet but the histonans arc unanimons that they were not descendants 
of the Prophet The progenitor of the sect was either a concerted Jew or 
Magtan Cadi AbTi Bakr Muhammad ibn nl-Tayyab, Cadi c Abdul Jabbar 
and al-MuqdisI have discussed the question in greater detail and reached 
the conclusion that die Fatnnides were not in the lineage of the Prophet 
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caxne into power and a defender of Islam, as Salah ud-dln 
was, came forward to crush their power. He regained the 
Islamic territories and saved the bondsmen of God from the 
Fatnmde scourge.** 1 

The revolutionary change brought about by Salah ud-dln in 
Egypt was a harbinger of great religious and moral revival and, 
therefore, it is only natural that the historians of that period have 
expressed satisfaction over it Al-Maqdlsi had himself witnessed 
the traces of a revolution that had transformed Egypt only 29 years 
before his birth The collapse of Fatunide rule finds expression in 
these words of al-Maqdlsi: 

“Their kingdom collapsed and with it ended the age* 
of degradation for Islam ” 9 

Another scholar of repute, Hafiz ibn Qayyim, has given an 
impressive account of the nse of the Batimtes and their downfall 
at the hands of Nfir ud-dln Zangi and Salah ud-dln in his book 
al-Sawqptq al-Mursaiah. He says: 

“The teachings of the Batimtes died a natural death zn 
the East but it began gradually to gam ground in the West 
until it became a force, deeply entrenched, to be reckoned 
with They assumed the charge of a few cities in North 
Africa, from where they advanced to Egypt and succeed¬ 
ed in taking possession of that country They founded 
al-Kalnra (modem Cairo) Their missionaries continued to 
enlist adherents and diffuse their esoteric cult It is they 
who produced the Tracts of the Srethteti Purity* Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna) wroie the Isharat and the Skifc? and certain 
other tracts under their influence, for he has himself 
acknowledged that his father was one of the missionaries of 
the Fatimide Calipli Hakim bullish During the reign of 
the Fatimides the path of the Prophet became an impious 
blasphemy, the collections of the Traditions were proscribed 
and only a few remained who read these books or secretly 


I. Al-Maqdlsi, Vol I,p 201. 
2 JM,Vol Ip.200. 
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acted on these precepts A dominant note of their teachings 
was that reason shotdd be given precedence over revelation 
and the guidance of the apostles of God 

“Gradually a greater part of the territories in Noitli 
. Africa, Egypt, Syria and Hijaz submitted to the Fatmnde 
rule. Iraq also remained under their sway for about a year. 
Sunnis were treated like under their rule; the Jews 

and the Christians at least enjoyed the security of life and 
property unknown to the Sunnis Innumerable religious 
scholars were executed or expired m their dungeons 

“At last God Almighty came to the rescue of the 
Muslims who were saved from the clutches of the Fatmudes 
by Nor ud-dln and Salah ud-drn Islam appeared to be at 
the verge of extinction m these countries but the revolution 
brought about by Salah ud-di n granted a new lease of life 
to it Muslims were indeed ovegoyed at this miraculous 
revivification of Islam at a time when people had begun to 
ask one another ‘Who can now dare to defend the fiuth of 
God 7 ’ It was at such a moment that Allah enabled Hu 
bondsmen to get back Jerusalem from the Crusaders whom 
the defenders of Islam fought with indomitable courage and 
chivalry.” 1 2 

The chronicles of the time show that the news of the fall of 
the Fatumde kingdom was generally received with a sense of relief 
and pleasure by the entire Islamic world and by the Muslims of 
Syria, m particular. 8 

Thus Salah ud-din stemmed the tide of the Crusaders which 
saved the world of Islam from the bondage and exploitation 01 
western nations for centuries to come. On the other hand, he 
plugged a great source of evil by overthrowing the Fatuiude 
Caliphate whicn was spreading the contamination of Batmitc and 
IsmaShte cults to other Muslim lands from its centre in Egypt 
The esotenc doctrines preached by these sects during the last two 


1 Ibn Qayyim, Vol II, pp, 233-234 

2 Al-MaqdTsi, Vol I pp 198-199 
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or three centuries were responsible for the then prevailing intellec¬ 
tual waywardness and the degeneration of the faith and morals. 
The world of Islam cannot, indeed, forget either of these two 
achievements of Salah ud-dln nor can any Muslim, living in any 
part of the world, ever fail to acknowledge his bebt ofgrati- 
tute to Sultan Salah ud-dln Ayyubi 


CHAPTER. XI 


SHEIKH UL-ISLAM IZZ UD-DIN 

IBN ABDUL SALAM 

The heroic endeavours of Salah ud-din who set himself to 
work in the most earnest fashion with the re-introduction or ortho¬ 
dox doctrines of Islam in place of the Shiafite creed, the chain of 
educational institutions started for the purpose all over his wide 
realm and, above all, the personal example set by him and some of the 
Muslim rulers in following the religious precepts and code of moral 
conduct redirected the energies of the people towards learning and 
teaching of the religious sciences. As a result thereof, we find several 
erudite scholars during the seventh century, who had devoted 
themselves, body and soul, to the dissemination of Islamic teachings 
among their compatriots. The most outstanding personage among 
these savants was Sheikh ul-Islam c Izz ud-din ibn "Abdul Sal am 
(d. 660 a. h ). Reputed for profound learning, piet> and courage, 
he never compromised with the corrupting influences of his time 
and the degenerate ways of the then rulers 

Erudition of c Izz nd-dux - 

c Izz ud-din ibn Abdul Sal3m w as* bom In Damascus in 578 
a h. He had the -honour of being a student of several eminent 
scholars of those days such as Fakhr ud-din ibn c Asakzr, Saif ud-dm 
Amedi and Hafiz Abu Mohammad al-Q%$im According to 
certain annalists, he started education quite late but he soon 
acquired such a proficiency in the then sciences that his contem¬ 
poraries have paid glowing tributes to his deep learning and 
brilliance of mind, Ibn Daqiq al- c Id calls him Sutton uU c Olma 
(long of scholars) in some of his works When c bz ud-din 
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mig rated to Egypt in 639 a. h., Hafiz c Abdul Azim al-Munziri, the 
writer of al-Targhlb wat-Tarfttb, suspended givmg legal-opinions 
When he was asked the reason for it, he said: “It does not behove 
any jurist to give legal-opinion where c Izz ud-din happens to be 
present.” Another scholar Sheikh Jamal ud-din ibn al-Hajib was 
of the opinion that m Fxqah (jurisprudence) c Izz ud-din excelled 
even al-Ghazali, 1 

Al-Zahabi writes m his book entitled al- c Ebar 

“In his knowledge of Fxqah , devotion to religion and 
awe of God he had attained that degree of perfection which 
makes one capable of Ijixhad i e of mteipretmg the revealed 
law of God and of deducing new laws from it 92 
c Izz ud-din occupied the chair of professor for a *airly long 
period in the Madarsa %3w\yak Ghatskyah of Damascus along with 
holding the offices of Khafib and Imam m the principal mosque of 
the city called the Ummayyad Mosque. Sheikh ShahRb ud-din 
Abu Shaxna relates that c Izz ud-din vehemently opposed the 
innovations and later-day accretions like Salat al-RaghUyeb* and the 
special prayers of mid-Sh c ab5n 4 which had become so popular in 
his time that several scholars of note thought it pnident to keep 
silence about these 

Al-Malik al-Kamil 5 insisted on c Izz ud-din for acceptmg the 
office of Cadi in Damascus which he accepted reluctantly after 
imposing a number of conditions During the same period 

1. Tabqat al-Sha/e^ijah Vo! V, p 83 

2 Al-Suyuti, Vo! I t p 141 

3 Salat td-Raghaytb was a special prayer of 12 Ratals performed in the night of 
the 27th Rajah, The people had somehow come to regard it as a highly 
meritorious prayer It came in vogue in 448 A H as described by 
c fe ud-din, vide Jlahaf us-Sa? Sdak, (Vol III, pp 423-424) 

4 In the night of 15th ShSbSn a prayer of 100 Rak'ats was performed m a 

manner specially prescribed for it Ibn Subki and Imam Nawavi, have 

hdd both these offerings to be detestable innovations (Ithsf tu-Sfco dah 
Vol III, pp 425-42?) 1 

5 Son or Al-Malik al-^Adil who held Egypt after the death of his father in 
615 A, H 
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al-Malik al-KSmil appointed him as his envoy to the court of the 
then c Abbasid Caliph 

Righteousness of c Izz ud»d£n: 

Among the religious scholars of Syria, c Izz ud-dln was held 
In such a high esteem that he was received by the then King 
with the most honourable marks of distinction On his own part, 
however, c Izz ud-dln never visited the king unless he was request¬ 
ed to do so Being dignified, straight-forward and self-respecting 
he did not like to curry favour with the king; instead, he insisted 
always upon the king to follow the course beneficial for Islam and 
the Muslims 

During his illness Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf who held the 
principality of Aleppo after the demise of his lather, al-Malik 
al- c Adil, sent for c Izz ud-dm Earlier the Sultan had had some 
misunderstandings 1 2 with the Sheikh on account of certain views 
held by the latter but the same w p ere removed as a result of their 
meeting The Sultan xequested the Sheikh to lorgive him for his 
mistake and also to let him have a word of advise “So iar as the 
request for pardon is concerned,” replied c Izz ud-dln, r T forgive 
everyone u ith whom I happen to be displeased, lor, I never allow 
the sun to go down upon my animus against anybody Instead 
of seeking my recompense from the human beings, I desire it from 
God alone as the Lord has said * But whosoeverpardonelh and amtndelh , 
his wage ts the affair qf Allah 1 “As for my benedictions for you”, 

1 During the sixth and seventh centuries a controversy had arisen between 
the Haiibahtes and Ash*antes m regard to the attributes of God The 
former favoured a literal interpretation of the Scripture while the latter 
held the attnbutes of God to be distinct from his essence, yet in a way as 
to forbid any companion being made between God and Hu creatures 
This difference later became a hotly-contested issue between the two 

* groups who came to regard it as a criterion of the true faith *1 ** ud-dln f 
was a Ash c ante while al-Malik al-Asbaraf had a predisposition towards 
Hanbahte school which had caused a misunderstanding between the two 
Tebqet alSfuxfi^iyah, Vol V s pp 85-95 

2 Ash^Shura 40 




added c Izz ud-dln, “I very often pray to God for the well-being of 
the Sultan, for this abo means the welfare of Islam and the 
Muslims God may grant the Sultan insight and understanding 
of the matters which may be helpful to him in the life to come. 
Now, coming to the advice, it is my bounden duty to enjoin the 
right coarse since the Saltan has asked for it I know that the 
Sultan is reputed for his valour and the brilliant victories he hasr 
won, but Tartars are making inroads into Islamic territories. They 
have been emboldened by the feet that the Sultan, has pitched his 
aims against al-Mahk al-K&mil and thus he would not have time 
to face the enemies of God and the persecutors of Muslims. 
Al-Malik al-KUmil is, however, the elder brother of the Sultan 
and, therefore, I would request the Sultan to give up the 1 idea of 
fighting against his own brother, instead I would advise him to 
turn his forces against the enemies of Mam. The Sultan should 
make up his mind, in these critical days of his illness, to fight for 
the sake of God alone and for restoring the supremacy of His faith. 
We hope to overcome the infidels with the help of the Sultan, if God 
restores him his health This would verily be a great achievement 
but if God has willed otherwise, the Sultan would undoubtedly be 
recompensed for his intention to come to the rescue of Islam”. 

Al-Mahk al-Ashraf thanked c Izz ud-dln for his sincere advice 
and immediately issued orders redirecting his forces to face the 
Tartars instead of al-Malik al-Kamil. As soon as the orders of 
the Sultan were communicated to the commander of his army, 
he retreated to Kasirah 

On al-Malik al-Ashraf’s further request to counsel him some¬ 
thing more, c Izz ud-dln said, “The Sultan is bedridden but bis 
chiefs and officials are having rounds of pleasure, they are revel¬ 
ling in wine and wickedness while Muslims are being burdened 
with new taxes and tithes The most valuable presentation that 
the Sultan can offer to God is that this cesspool or corruption is 
cleansed; illegal imposts are abolished, tyranny is stopped and 
justice is made available to the people ” Al-Malik al-Ashraf not 
only acted on the advice of c Izz ud-dm but profusely thanked him 
saying, “May God give you a goodly reward for performing the 
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duty enjoined by the religion, on behalf of all the Muslims whose 
well-wisher you undoubtedly are Sire, allow me to be your 
companion m the Paradise.’* The Sultan also presented one 
thousand Egyptian gold mohurs to c Izz ud-dln but he refused to 
accept them saying, “I met you only for the sake of God and I do 

not want any worldly temptation to be made an additional reason 
for it 


Courage of £ lzz nd-din s 


Al-Malik al-Ashraf was succeeded by Saleh IsmS c Il who 
sought help of the Christians against the impending danger of 
invasion from Egypt In lieu of the aid promised by the Chris¬ 
tians the cities of Saida, Thakif and few other forts were ceded to 


them The friendly relations thus established by Saleh Ismf c ll 
encouraged the Christians to purchase arms and ammunition from 
the Muslim traders m Damascus c Izz ud-dm deprecated these 
deals as the arms purchased by the Christians were likely to be 
used against the Muslims and, therefore, when the arms dealers 
asked for his legal-opimon in the matter, he advised that all such 
bargains were prohibited by the Shan Q ak This was not all, 
c Izz ud-drn gave up benedictions for the King in the Friday sermons 
and started invoking the wrath of God on the enemies of Islam* 
The matter was brought to the notice of the King who ordered to 
imprison him After some time he was transferred to Jerusalem 
from his Damascus gaol 

In the meantime Saleh Isma c il along with his allies, al-Malik 
al-MansUr, the King of Hams and a few Christian monarchs 
converged at Jerusalem with the intention of invading Egypt 
Although Saleh IsmR c xl had imprisoned c Izz ud-dln, he was feeling 
guilty in his heart of heart and wanted to set him free provided 
c Izz ud-dln was prepared to give him an excuse for the same He, 
therefore, gave his handkerchief to one of hss trusted councillors with 
the instruction that he should present it to c Izz ud-dln and tell him 
v courteously that if he so desired, his previous position would be 




1. Tobfit d-Shqfifi-ijah) Vol V,p. 
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restored The councillor was also duected to present c Izz ud-din 
before the King in case he agreed to the suggestion with the high¬ 
est respects otherwise to imprison him in a tent beside that of the 
King* The Councillor did what he had been commissioned , paid 
lus compliments and related the admiration of the King for the 
Sheikh, and then said, “Everything will be set right and your 
previous position will be restored in no time, if you just kiss the 
hands of the king and show courtesy to him." History can peibaps 
offer few such striking examples of fearless expression, for, 
c \zz ud-dm replied, “What a fool you are 1 You expect me to kiss 
the hands of the King while I would not like my own hands to be 
kissed by him My friend, you are living m a world other than 
Lhat of mine Praise be to Allah that I am not a prey to the tempta¬ 
tions which have captured your soul." 1 The Councillor then 
told him that m that case he had orders to impiison him again 
The Sheikh was accordingly placed under confinement in a tent 
beside the king’s, who heard him daily reciting the Qur^an The 
King one day told his Christian ally that the person whom he 
heard i eating the Qur* 3 n at the moment was the chief pontiff of 
Muslims but he had been divested or his post and honours and kept 
under confinement because of his opposition to the cession of cities 
and forts to the Christians The Christian monarch, however, 
replied that if he weie to have such a man as his bishop, he would 
have felt honoured to sit at his feet 8 

Shortly thereafter Saleh Isma c ll was defeated and killed m an 
encounter with the Egyptian forces, and c Izz ud-din was honour- 
ably taken to Egypt. 

, While on his way to Egypt c Izz ud-din passed through the 

principality of Kark When its Governor requested c Izz ud-din 

to settle in Kark, be replied, “This small city of yours is not befit¬ 
ting my learning " 3 


1 Tobqot al'Shafi‘iyah % Vol V, p 1Q1 

2, Ibid , Vol V, p 101 

3 Ibtd , Vol V, p 81 
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c Izz nd-dln in Egypt 

c Izz ud-dln was received by the then Sultan of Egypt, 
al-Mahk al-SzJleh Najm ud-dxn AyyHb, with great reverence and 
honour. He was appointed Kkatlb of the Mosque of € Amr ibn 
al- c As as well as the grand Cadi of Egypt He was also entrusted 
with the task of looking after the rehabilitation of deserted mosques 
and the professorship of Shafe c x jurisprudence m Madarsa Salihiya 
founded by the King. 

Fearlessness of c Izz ud-dln: 

A man by the name of Fakhr ud-dxn c Uthm&n who was an 
mtendant of the palace had come to wield a great influence over 
the King This man got a drum-house constructed over the roof 
of a mosque. When c Izz ud-dxn came to know of it, he ordered 
the structure of the drum-house to be pulled down 1 He declared 
Fakhr ud-dln c UthmRn as an unreliable witness for the purposes 
of tendering evidence in a court of law and aho resigned from the 
post of Chief Justice as a mark of protest against the blasphemous 
action of Fakhr ud-dln c Uihman c Izz ud-dln continued to 
enjoy the esteem of the lung who, however, did not consider it 
prudent to appoint c Izz ud-dxn as grand Cadi for the second tune 

nuiwiuuiauuuig uiis* ucuuuu ua me xuug f Jiuuuc-upuiwiu « 

dered by c lzz ud-dln were acted upon with the same respect as 
before During this period al-Malik al-SSleh Najm ud-dXn AyyQb 
sent an embassy to the court of the Caliph m Baghdad When 
the Egyptian envoy was presented before the Caliph he enquired 
of the envoy if the Sultan of Egypt had himself commissioned 
him to convey the message On being told that he had been 
charged to convey the message by Fakhr ud-din c Uthman on 
behalf of the Sultan, the Caliph replied that since Fakhr ud-dln 
^tlimSTn had been declared an unreliable witness by c Izz ud-dln, 
no credence could be placed on a message conveyed through him 
The envoy had to return to Egypt to obtain the orders of the 

D..11__r_.1. 
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There is yet another incident which bespeaks of c Izz ud-dln’s 
fearlessness The Sultan who was holding a durbar on the occa¬ 
sion of c Id was seated on the throne m a large reception hall, with 
the princes and chiefs of the State ranged on his right, and the 
courtiers and dignitaries on the left In front of the Sultan stood 
all the people entitled to enter and salute the sovereign, when a 
voice was suddenly heard addressing the Sultan by his first name. 
“AyyGb, what would be your reply before God when He would 
ask vou whether the kingdom of Egypt was given to you so that 
people should openly indulge in drinking-bouts and you should 
enjoy public receptions v * “Is it,” blurted out the Sultan who 
was taken aback, “is it a fact “Yes,” came the reply from 
c Izz ud-dln, “Wine is being freely sold and consumed m the city 
while people indulge m other vices too” Surprised as the Sultan 
was, he replied, “But *t is not my fault, Sire, for it has been hap¬ 
pening from the time my father held the reigns of this kingdom”. 
“Then, you are one of those,” admonished c Izz ud-dln, “who say 
that we found our fathers acting on this wise ” The Sultan imme¬ 
diately gave orders to stop the sale of wine in his realm. 

While returning from the court one of the pupils of c lzz ud-dln 
asked him why he had raised the question on that occasion. 
c Izz ud-dln replied, “When I saw the Sultan surrounded by that 
pomp and show I thought that he might give himself airs and 
become a slave to his baser-self I, therefore, thought it necessary 
to admonish him publicly.” “But were you not seized with 
fright,” demanded the disciple further. “Oh no,” replied 
c Izz ud-dln, “I was so much seized by the awe and glory of God 
Almighty that the Sultan appeared to me as meek as a cat ” 1 2 

c Izz ud-dln in the Battlefield 

These were the days when the dissensions among the Muslun 
monarchs had again created a situation favourable to the Crusa¬ 
ders who unsheathed their swords to take an offensive against 

1 Ask-Shu* are 74 

2 Talqdi td-Shafetjah, Vol V,p B2 
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Mansurah in Egypt. c Izz ud-dln accompanied the forces sent to 
retrieve the city from the Christians. A chronicler of the time, 
Ibn al-Subki, writes that c I&z ud-dln*s prayer for the success of 
Muslim forces was readily answered by God. The reinforcements 
ofthe Crusaders could not reach them as their ships were taken 
by a'galq, which submerged quite a few of them 1 

The Mongols had also started raiding and plundering Muslim 
territories by then Once there was an imminent danger of 
Mongol invasion of Egypt but the Sultan and his commanders 
were so disheartened that they could not muster courage to face the 
Mongol hordes c Izz ud-dsn encouraged the Sultan to fight the 
Mongols. He even assured the Sultan of his success against the 
Mongols. At last the Sultan agreed to his suggestion but as he 
was facing paucity of funds he sought the advice of c Irz ud-dln 
about raising the necessary finances through loans from the 
businessmen c Irz ud-dln, however, advised “First bring the 
ornaments your women-folk and those of your dignitaries and 
nobles have in their possession. These are all prohibited by the 
Shan c ah and should be used for meeting the expenses of this expe¬ 
dition. And, if you still need the money, then you can raise it 
through loans ” Surprising though it may seem, the king and his 
nobles brought out without a demur all the jewellery and valuables 
they possessed as the Sheikh had directed The riches so brought 
forth was enough to meet the expenses oi raising an adequate 
force to face the Mongols who were defeated by the Egyptian army 
as predicted by c Izz ud-dln. 

An still more surprising incident of the Sheikh’s life described 
by the historians relates to his insistence upon auctioning those dig¬ 
nitaries of the Sultan’s court whom he held to be the property of 
the State exchequer,' since they happened to be slaves who had not 
been emancipated in accordance with the provisions of the Skarrch 
These chiefs of the State were recruited as royal levies from the 
Turkish memiuks or slaves but had risen to the positions of authority 
and wielded great influence on the government of Egypt. One of 


1. Tablet d-Shaffiiyuht Vol V, p 84 
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them even held the post of a immstei to the Sultan c Izz ud-dln 
pronounced the juristic-opinion that these chiefs were still slaves 
in accordance with the rules of the Shan*ah 9 and should be treated 
as such until they were formally emancipated. The population of 
Egypt immediately ceased cooperating with such chiefs and digni¬ 
taries who were placed in such an invidious position that they had 
to call upon the Sheikh and to enquire what he proposed to do 
with them. c Izz ud-dln, however, told them plainly that he would 
sell them in a public auction on behalf of the State treasury and 
thereafter they would be emancipated as provided by the Shan c ah. 
They appealed to the Sultan who also tried, as the annalists have 
recorded, to placate c Izz ud-dln but he remained adamant. 
During the discussion on the subject the Sultan told c Izz ud-dln 
that he should not concern himself with the affairs of the State and 
also said something, as it has been reported, which was taken ill 
by c Izz ud-dln. * The Sheikh returned to his house and announced 
his decision to leave Egypt immediately The news spread like a 
wild fire m Cairo, and an overwhelming majority of its popula¬ 
tion decided to follow c Izz ud-dln and migi ate with him The 
matter was brought to the notice of the Sultan who was also told 
that if c Izz ud-dln went away from Egypt, his kingdom would also 
come to an end Extremely worried by the fastly deteriorating 
situation, the Sultan himself went to bring c Izz ud-dln back to the 
city, who had by then left it with a large section of its inhabitants 
The Sultan had at length to give m to c Izz ud-din who was allowed 
to auction the chiefs The mevduk minister, however, still tried to 
dissuade the Sheikh but, failing m Ius efforts, decided to slay 
c Izz ud-dln. He went with his entourage, sword in hand, to the 
house of c Izz ud-dln, and knocked at the door The son of 
c Izz ud-dln, who came out to answer the call, went in and told 
his father what he had seen but the Sheikh calmly said, “My son, 
your father ss not lucky enough to be slain in the way of God 11 
c Izz ud-dln came out without the slightest tiace of fear on his face. 
As soon as the minister saw c Izz ud-dln, he was overtaken by a 
flutter and the sword fell from his hand With tears in his eyes 
he again humbly repeated the question, “My lord, what do you 



want to do with us. 11 "I will auction you”, was the Sheikhas reply. 
"And where will you spend the sale proceeds,** the mipigiff r 
demanded again The Sheikh replied crisply, c< On the welfare of 
Muslims”. The minister asked again, "Who will collect the sale* 
price”. c Izz ud-din replied, "Myself”. The minister at last agreed 
to be sold by the Sheikh who auctioned him along with other 
memluks As a mark of respect to the position held by these 
dignitaries, the Sheikh fixed a higher price for each and asked 
them to deposit the sale-price The money thus collected by 

* * 0 i 

c Izz ud-dln was spent on welfare projects while the chiefs were 
granted their wairant of emancipation The historian Ibn 
al-Subki writes: "Such an incident was never heard of earlier about 
anyone.’* 1 This is perhaps the only example of its kind recorded 
by history about the deference and veneration ever accorded to 
any scholar. 

c lzz ud-din and the Kings of Egypt: 

Egypt witnessed quite a few political upheavals during 
c Izz ud-dln’s stay m that country. When he arrived in Egypt, a 
monarch of Salah ud-dtn’s dynasty, al-Malik al-S2leh Najm ud-dln 
Ayyfib was ruling over the country. He was succeeded by his son 
al-Malik al-Mu*azzam Turan Shah after whom the Turkish Chiefs 
seized the reigns of government. They too held c Izz ud-din m a 
high esteem while the celebrated Turk Sultan al-Malik al-ZShir 
Baibers was especially devoted to the Sheikh. It was on the 
advice of c Izz ud-din that Baibers invited Abul Qasim Ahmad, 
the unde of the last Caliph Mus^asim b’lllah who had escaped 
the massacre by Mongols, to Cairo in 659 a*h , and acknowledged 
him as Caliph under the tide al-Mustansir b’lllSh The first 
to take the oath of allegiance was c Izz ud-din, next came the 
Sultan Baibers followed by the Chief Cadi Taj ud-din, the 
principal Sheikhs and nobles s 


1. 7abf9t d-Sh&pr’tyoh Vol V, pp 84*85 
1. Al-SuyUti, VoL II, p 48 
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Moral Rectitude : 

c lzz ud-dln was as much celebrated for his generosity, kind¬ 
ness and humanity as for his profound knowledge and piety. The 
Chief Cadi Badr ud-dln ibn Jama c ah relates that when c Izz ud-dln 
was still m Damascus, a slump m prices once overtook the 
market As the prices of groves had suffered a steep fall, the wife 
of c Izz ud-dln gave him an ornament to purchase a grove so that 
they might spend the summer in it. c Izz ud-dm sold the ornament 
and gave over the' sale proceeds m charity. Later, when his wife 
asked if he had purchased the grove, c lzz ud-dln replied, “Yes, 
but in the Paradise. I saw many poor people in great distress and 
so I spent the money on them ” His wife thanked God for the 
good act of c Izz ud-dln 1 

Cadi Badr ud-dln has also written that c Izz ud-dln gave as 
freely when he was poor as when he happened to be rich. If he 
had nothing to give to a beggar, he would part with a portion of 
his turban 

c Izz ud-dln was equally courageous and truthful against his 
own self as against the kings and nobles Ibn al-Subki and 
al-SuyUti write that once during his stay m Egypt c Izz ud-dxn made 
a certain mistake in the juristic-opinion given by him As soon as 
he came to know of his mistake, he got an announcement made 
that the people should not act on that opinion since it was 
wrong,* 

Ibn al-Subki relates that c Izz ud-dm had also been favoured 
with the inner enlightenment His fearlessness, disregard for 
worldly power, fame and riches and, above all, the unflinching 
faith and trust m God showed that he had attained the sublime- 
ness of spirit As Ibn al-Subki records, c Izz ud-dln was a disciple 
of the famous spiritual mentor. Sheikh Shahab ud-dln Suharwardy 
who had authorised him to guide others in the mystic path 3 
*Izz ud-dm had also had the opportunity of meeting and 


1. TcbqHl al-Shajtfiiyak t Vol. V pp 82-83 

2 Al-Suyuti, Vol I, p 142 and Tabqtl at&qftiijah, Vol V, p 83 

3 Tabqll al-ShaJfriytk, Vol V, p 83 
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the Faith is permitted by the Skan c ak , it is rather enjoined 
on all able-bodied peisons to wage war m the way of God 
and fight the infidels So it is lawful to expose oneself to 
danger, under the provisions of the Shari c ah, foi enjoining 
the right and forbidding the wrong However, if anyone 
feels that he might lose his life in the venture, the command 
loses its obligatory character for him but it nevertheless 
remains a commendable act Thus, they are definitely 
wrong who think that it is not lawful to usk one’s life foi 
the purpose In short, if anybody gives prefeience to his 
Self over God, He will give preference to others over him, 
if anybody seeks the pleasure of God at the cost of offending 
others, God will not only bless him but also make others to 
be pleased with him And if anybody, on the other hand, 
wants to giatify others by displeasing God, He will be 
displeased with him and also cause others to be disappointed 
with him 1 9 

“An Arab poet has lightly expiessed the same idea m 
this verse 

"I wont* care howsoevei troublesome my life may be, if 
I were only to gain your love, may thou be pleased with 
me even if this annoys the whole world 991 

^Xzz ud-dln lived up to his ideal and never hesitated to sacri¬ 
fice his health oi home, li& oi honour for what he believed to 
be the conect and righteous path enjoined by the Shari c ah 

Writings of c Izz ud«din: 

He was an erudite scholar, broad-minded jurist and a success¬ 
ful leachei In penmanship too, he was equally celebiated, his 
t\\ o most w ell-known woi ks being al-QowcPid al-Kubra and Kilab 
Af<ya* flf-Qiir’Stt Ibn ai-Sublu wutes about these books 

These books of c Izz ud-dln mark him as an outstand¬ 
ing scholar of pi ofound knowledge in lehgious sciences 9,1 


1 TabqZt cl-S!mf*i)ah, Vul V p 91 

2 Ibid , Vol V, p 103 
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c Izz ud-dln later summarised both the above mentioned books 
Ibn al-Subki has also praised lus two other books entitled Shm- 
ratul-Ma t ar\f and Ad-Dafaycl ul-Mufal\kah bil Malaykah wal~Ir* 
In addition to these writings one more book of c Izz ud-dln by the 
name of MaqUstd us~SalUl was widely read during his own life¬ 
time thousands of its copies were made out by the people 1 
c Izz ud-dln also left a voluminous collection of the juristic-opinions 
pionounccd by him which is legarded as a valuable collection of 
legal precepts accoidmg to the Shafe c ite school of jurisprudence 

c Izz ud-dln was perhaps the next scholai after al-Ghazah 
in Islam who set foith to define and delineate the objectives of 
the ichgious observances and the benefits accruing from thepei- 
formanccs enjoined by the Shart c ah In the introduction to his 
famous ti cause llujjal Allah tl-Bdhgha, Shah Wall Ullah Muhad- 
ditli of Delhi, the crieatcst authority on the subicct. has aeLnow- 
ledged his debt to the three earlier masters viz al-Ghazah, Abu 
Sulaiman Khattabi and c Izz ud-dln 3 

Death of c Izz «sd-dln 

c Izz ud-dln died m the eighty-third ycai of hss age on the 
9th of Jamadi al-A wwal, 660 a ii Al-Malik al-Zahn Baibcrs, 
the then Ling of Egypt, accompanied the funeral of the Sheikh 
along with the dignitalics and chiefs The King was \ciy much 
aggrieved that the Sheikh’s death was destined to occui during his 
reign 

Witnessing the mammoth funcial pioccssion passing by the 
side or the io>al Castle the King said to one of Ins councillors 
“My kingdom would have been nowhere if this man had decided 
to oppose me He had vculy won the hearts of the people ” 3 


1 iabqat al-Shaf&ijah, Vol V, p 98 

2 Hujjat, Vol I,p 6 

• .»• I .. I RL f. I f 1^1 Yl _ BJ 

3 laoqatal wajr ij an, voi v,p m 

/ 



CHAPTER XII 


TARTARS -THE SCOURGE OF GOD 

The Causes of Tartar Invasion 

Islam was confronted with another danger in the seventh 
century, unparalled m the annals of the world, which was about to 
wipe it out of existence This was the invasion of the wild and 
savage hoides of the Tartars who issued forth from the Mongolian 
steppes and over-powered almost the whole of the Islamic world 
with a lightmng speed. 

The immediate cause of the Mongol invasion can be attribu¬ 
ted to a grevious mistake of c Ala ud-din Muhammad, the Shah of 
Khwansm 1 2 A body of traders who had arrived from Mongolia 
was put to death, and when Gbengiz Khan deputed an embassy 
te enquire mto the reasons for Muhammad replied by killing 
the envoy too 13n receiving the news of this outrage upon 
international couitesy, the Mongol Khakan Chengiz Khan un- 
Iqosened the whirlwind of savagery upon the world of Islam 

However, if one were to look into the moral behaviour and 
attitudes of ancient nations, particularly those relating to the Bam 
Israel as well as their destruction and massacre, demolition and 
sacrilege of Jerusalem, and the reasons therefor described in the 
Qur*an, a one can clearly see with the r insight provided by the 
Scnptuie into the natuie of histoncal process, that the reason for 
converting the Islamic woild into a vast charnel-house was not a 

1 Khwansm was the -moa south or Aral sea on ilie lower course of Aaiu* 

Darya (Oxus) %%hich now forms part of Turkmamstan and Uzbekistan 
Republics of U S S R , t 

2 One need look into the verses 4 to 7 of the Chapter Bam Israel in Qur'HSn 

which brings out the lcligio-moral standpoint of the Scripture m regard to 
the downfall of the nations 
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solitary act of cruelty on the part of a reckless and haughty 
sovereign As the Qur^Sn tells us, it was certainly not due to the 
mistake of a single individual that the storm of death and destruc¬ 
tion burst forth on the entire world of Islam If we were to cast 
a glance over the religious, moral, social and political conditions of 
the Muslim peoples m those days, there would be no difficulty in 
finding out the reason for this calamity Such a survey would 
amply bear out that the carnage did not take place all of a sudden. 
It had deeper and far-reaching reasons than those narrated 
hitherto by the historians We shall have to look for these reasons 
into the political situation and the social condition of Muslim 
society over a century or more prior to the Mongol invasion* 
After the death of Salah ud-dln m 589 a h , the vast empire 
carved out by him split up into several independent principalities 
and kingdoms headed by his sons or other successors lake many 
other founders of the Empires his successors did not possess the 
talent of their progenitor, and, what was more, they continued 
to fight each other for a fairly long time 'Some of these even did 
not hesitate to seek the assistance of the Crusaders against their 
own brethren, an instance of which has already been cited m the 
previous section The whole of Islamic world was, m fact, m a 
state of chaos , nowhere was to be found peace and tranquillity, 
a moral and social disintegration was at work which was clearly 
visible in the rapidly detenoratmg political situation The 
Crusaders were again making inroads into the Muslim territories 
and had recaptured the lands emancipated from their clutches by 
Salah ud-dln All those factors had already contributed to the 
repeated famines and epidemics. A fertile country like Egypt was 
so devastated by the fratricidal warfare between al-Malik al- c Add 
and his nephew al-Malik al-Afzal that when the floods in Nile failed 
in 597 A H., the country was overtaken by such a severe famine 1 
that the people had to take resort to cannibalism Death stalked 
over the land killing the people m such large numbers that the 
•dead had to be buried without shrouds The annalist Abfi Shama 


1. Ibn Kathir, Vol XXII, pu 26 
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relates that Sultan al-Malik al- c Adil provided shrouds for two hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand dead bodies in a single month People 
began to take the dogs* and human flesh without any feeling of 
revulsion, innumerable children were eaten away Ibn Kathlr 
writes that a stage came when the children and youth of tender age 
were all eaten up and people began to kill one another to satisfy 
their hunger 1 These were gnm reminders of God calling people 
to a since*e penitence foi their sms and mending their ways The 
ravages of famine and pestilence were followed by a severe and 
widespread earthquake which hit the region covering S>ila, Asia 
Minor and Iraq The devastation and destruction wrought b\ the 
earthquake can be judged from the fact that in the town of Nabulus 2 
and its surrounding district 20,000 people were crushed under 
the fallen houses Another historian writes in Mir*at al-£aman that 
eleven hundred thousand people died as a result of this earthquake 3 
On the one hand, these natural calamities were visiting the 
Islamic world with unwelcome regularity, and, on the other, frat¬ 
ricidal feuds and forays were continuing unabated In 601 ah the 
two chiefs belonging to the same familv, Qatadah Husaini of 
Mecca and Salim Husami of Madina were locked up m a hotly 
contested battle 4 5 In 603 a.k the deadly feuds between the Ghoi ids 
of Afghanistan and the ruler of Khwansm flaied up which 
encouraged the Muslims to waste their energy and power by 
shedding each others* blood 3 This was the state of affairs on the 
one side, while the Christendom had inflamed another Crusade, 6 
on the other, barely two years after the death of Salah ud-din, and 
landed 7 its forces on the Syrian coast in 604 a h The rulers of 


1 Ibn Kathlr, Vol XIII, p 26 

2 Also known as Shechem, is injoi dan 

3 The estimate may appear to be somewhat exaggerated 

4 Ibn Kathlr, Vol XIII, p 41 

5 Ibid , Vol XIII, p 45 

6 A general tax known ai Saladln tenth mi unpoied in 1198 for the recovery 
of Palestine by Pope Innoccnt/he Third 

7. Ibn Kathlr, Vol XHI, pp 
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al-Jazirah 1 2 3 Mere secret]* in league with tlie Franks- in 607 k f 
while Damietta m a city of considerable military impor¬ 

tance, had fallen to the Crusaders tn 616 

In the metropolis of Islam, Baghdad, the magnificence and 
splendour of the Cal.ph’s court, copied from the etiquettes and 
ceremonials observed b\ the Iranian and Byzantine Emperors had 
touched the summit of extra* agancc. It is difficult to imagine the 
wealth amassed b\ such personal servants of the Caliphs as cages, 
cupbearers mtendanis of wardrobe who normally entered the 
service mereh as slaves The annual income from the propem 
acquired by c AIa ud-dln al-Tabrasl al-ZShri a slave purchased h> 
the Caliph a’-Zahir is reported to have been as much as three 
hundred thousand Dinars The house built In him in Baghdad 
was conspicuous for its sire and beauty. Similar was the case with 
other Mate official*—Mujahid u d-d In Aibek. al-Salah € Ahdui 
Ghani to name only a few The former had an arnual income 
of fhc lakh Dinars while the latter although an illiterate man 
lived like a prince Annalist* have left staggering accounts oftheT 
la\ish expenditure on (he maniagcs of their sons and daughters 
On the other hand the teachers of the celebrated Madarsa 
al-Mustansaryah weie doled out such paltry sum* which bore no 
comparison to the wages paid to the meanest of the state officials 
The most erudite scholar* and professors did not get more than 
twelve Dinars a month while the servant of al-SharSTbi. a grandee 
of the c Abbasid regime, could spend four thousand Dinars on a 
marriage and pay another three thousand as the price of a bin? 
brought for him from Mosul. 4 

The ro>al processions of the Cahplis on the occasion of"- 
and to mark the anniversary* of their succession to throne were 
seized as an opportunity* for ostentatious display of royal pomp and 

1 Northern part of the territory felling between the iwe*s Eap**rate® 
and Tigris 

2 Jis; Kathlr Vol XIII, pp. 58-59 

3 JbJ , Vol XIII, p 79 

4 For details see Al-Hazcsdtib and cf-Asjcd iWfeii & 
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pageantiv The whole of Baghdad came out to witness these pio- 
cessions m a mood, free and easy, amusing and enteitaming itself 
and oblivious of even obligatory congiegational piayers In 640 A h 
the royal procession taken out on the occasion of C W terminated 
afiei the night-fall with the 1 esult that most of the people witness¬ 
ing the procession performed the c Id prayers just before midnight 1 
Again m 644 a h a large number of people missed the pi Ayers on 
the occasion of Q Id al-Ad*ka and perfoimed the same at the time 
of sunset 

The usual mode of making obeisance to the Caliph was to 
bow almost to the ground, or touch the ground with one’s nose, 
but nobody even felt in it anything opposed to the teachings of the 
5/ian c a/i or degiadmg to his independent and manly character 
Confiscation of private property had become a common afiair, 
illegal gratification by officials was widely prevalent, immodesty 
and grossness of conduct was on the increase, (he Bat mites, 
charlatans and swindlers were basking in sunshine., everyone 
seemed to be after wealth» love of music had grown almost into a 
craze, m short, the common pm&iuts of the people and the social 
and moial disintegration of the society threw a lurid light on the 
state of chaos then prevailing m the Muslim world 2 

This was the time when the Mongols were devastating 
Turkistan and Iian and weie casting a covetous glance over 
Baghdad *'The year 626 a u began,” writes Ibn Kathn, "with the 
indecisive yet sanguinaiy battles between the monarch^ of the 
house of Ayyubids ” Such a slate of chaos pievniled in Baghdad, 
the cenli c of Caliphate, that fiotn 640 ah to 643 a u no arrange¬ 
ments could be made by the Caliph for sending out Hqjj parties 
noi was the covering fot K c aba sent by the Caliph For 21 

days the walls of the holy shiine remained without a coyer, which 
was taken as an ill-omen by the people 

Ahmad Abul c Abbas succeeded his Tattiei, Cahph a l-Must ad hi, 
m 575 a h undei the title of AI-Nami Ii' Dhi-Illah He had had" 

1 Al-Asjad Events, 6 to A H 

2 Artie le Air aUShautbi ht-Bag/sM by Naji Ma'arOf in rite Journal Af-Miwr 

BaghcUtd, Mu! nr ram MBG A H * 
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an oppoi tunity to i ule lot forty-six yeai s His 1 eign was the longest 
one evei enjoyed by any ‘Ahbasid Caliph yet, perhaps, u was also 
(he dm test of all the 1 cgimes of the house of c Abb5sids Historians 
have severely criticised Ins regime for (yianny and mal-adminis- 
tiation Wnte& Ibn al-Athlr 

u He was a tyiant who ill-treated the populace Iraq 
was a devastated land during his icgime, its population mig¬ 
rated to neighboring countries, and their possessions were 
conn scaled by the Caliph Ha gave contradictory orders 
rescinded the orders given by him a day cailiei . Being 
too mudi intei ested xn sports and pastime, he had pi escribed 
a special unifomi which could be pm on only by tluropei- 
nutted to lake pail m gymnastics and athletic sports His 
01 deis so severely cut tailed rite sports that these activities 
piartically came to an end »n Iraq His mieiest m the 
cntct (amments had gi own almost; into a ci aste Iranians 
accuse him of inviting the Mongols to attack the Muslim 
ten it ones 1 2 and hatching a conspiracy Jor the same Ma 
AI-NSsir li’Dm-IHzfh died in 622 a if and Mustansir 
b’lllah (623-640) ascended the tin one 3 4 He was a just, inild, 

benevolent and pious lulei, recalling the ught-giuded Caliphs^ 
but unfoitunately he did nor get enough time to leforiu the 
admiiustiation He was succeeded by his son Musi^asnn b’Hlah 
m 640 ah He too was a pious and just soveieign who never 
touched wine nor indulged m immodest Jicts He had committed 
the Qni*3n to memoiy and observed fast on the Mondays and 
Thmsdays in addition to those dining the months of Ramadhan 
and Rajab He is icported to be punctual in the perfoim&nce of 
piayeis but, actoiding to Ibn al-Aihli, lie was too mild and 
misexly and also lacked foiesight 


1 Iu on lor to vr« akc n the kingdom of Khwai ism 

2 Al-hfin/rf Vrd XII, p 1BI 

3 Al-Zalur,sue<.tdtd Al-N.mi in 622 A It Inn aWdmwiwr ™• 111,1 f ‘ 
tin one only afiei a yesr in 62 J A H atW the th a\h of at-Z^hir 

4 Ibn Kaihii, Vol XIHtp 15^ 
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In 642 ah, a man by the name of Muwayyid ud-dfn 
Muhammad Ibn c Alqami 1 2 3 was appomted as Prime Mmistei by the 
Caliph Must c asim Disorders and distuibances were a somce of 
constant trouble m Baghdad specially when the Sunms and Shi c ahs 
quarrelled m 655 ah It is reported that m these riots the Shi c ah 
quarters including those of the relatives of Ibn c Alqami were plun¬ 
dered which led h&m to seek revenge from the Sunnis, 3 Although 
the danger of the Mongol invasion was hovering ovei Baghdad, * 
great reduction was made m the armed forces on the advice of Ibn 
c Alqami The number of cavahy was reduced to mere 10,000, their 
allowances and piomotions weie withheld , the disbanded soldiers 
were directed to take to trade and husbandry with the result that 
many of them were later on seen begging alms m the bazaars and 
m front of the mosques Islam was reduced to the slate of imbe¬ 
cility which led many poets to compose elegies to lament the help¬ 
lessness of the Muslim peoples * 

Al-Must c asim was personally a man of unimpeachable cha¬ 
racter He also wanted to reform administration and bi mg peace 
and prosperity m his icalm but unfortunately he lacked the 
courage, zeal and ability of the founders of empires which alone 
could have saved the situation by infusing a breath of new life m 
the then tottering society and the administration It has happened 
more than once that the last monarch of any ruling dynasty was 
just and wise, virtuous and humane but the degeneration of social 
and political ordsi had reached die point m his time where its only 
natuial outcome was final decay and crumbling down of that 
dynasty This was the case with Must c asim too whom Providence 
had chosen for the badge of infamy, although he was better than 

most of his predecessors and had also a desire to set right the fastly 
deteriorating situation 

It is undoubtedly true that a group of people, pure m spirit 
and righteous m conduct, were there teaching and preaching m 

1 Hu full name was Muwayyid ud-dln Abn Talib Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 

*A1« Muhammad r AIQaim 

2 Ibn Kathlr, Vol XIII, p 196 

3 lb id, Vol xin, p 201. 
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the mosques and seminaries of Baghdad but the affluent and those 
in authority had become so corrupt that an annalist of that age, 
Abul Hasan Khazraji had to describe the conditions prevailing in 
his time in these words: 

"The desire to acquire estates and effects has become a 
craze with these people who never think of the community's 
welfare. They are so engrossed in feathering their own 
nests that it can never be deemed as a rightful course The 
officials of the government are all tyrants who arc obsessed 
with the idea of amassing as much wealth as posable •. • 
This is the most dangerous state of affairs for the govern 
ment can co-exist with apostasy but never with tyranny.” 1 
In the eastern part of the Islamic world, the kingdom of 
Khwarism, raised towards the end of the fifth century of the 
Muslim era on the ruins of Saljukid Empire, held sway over almost 
the entire Islamic territories excluding the principalities oF 
Saljukid Sultans over parts of Egypt* Syria, Iraq, Hejaz and 
Asia Minor and that of the Ghorids in Afghanistan. Sultan 
c Ala ud-dm Muhammad Khwansm Shah (596-617) was one of the 
most powerful Muslim monarch? or perhaps the greatest sovereign 
of his day. Harold Lamb writes in his famous book Genghtz Khan . 

"In the centre of Islam, Mohammed Shah of Kharesm 
had enthroned himself as war lord His domain extended 
from India to Baghdad, and from the sea of Aral to the 
Persian Gulf Except for the SeQuk Turks, victors over the 
crusaders, and the rising Memluk dynasty an Egypt, his 
authority was supreme. He was the emperor, and the 
Kahf — who quarrelled with him but might not deny him— 
was restricted to the spiritual authority of a pope.” 2 
Muslim historians have not mentioned any noticeable per'* 
sonal laxity in the character or moral behaviour of Khwarism 
Shah On the other hand, they speak of him as a brave and 

1 Article Asr al-Shardbf bt-Baghdad by Naji Ma*arflf in the journal *aMjfc 

of Baghdad, Muharram, 1386 A H ' ' 

2 Harold Lamb, p 120 '' 
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chivalrous ruler, just and pious, but there is no denying the fact 
that he spent his prowess and capabilities m subjugating the 
Muslim Kingdoms atound his dominions* In the north-west of 
his territory he forced the Saljukids to retreat to the farthest end 
while he restrained the westward ambitions of the Ghonds by 
subjugating Khorasan, Mazandran, 1 Kirman, Ghazni and Trans- 
oxiana These unending wars of Khwarism Shah had, never¬ 
theless, worn out his troops who had to strain every nerve in 
achieving the conquests they had had so far Apart ft om the wax- 
phobia normally created by the continuous wai fare over a long 
period of time, the conquest of the most fertile and industrially 
developed areas had brought to the capital of Khwansm Shah all 
that toll and laboui could produce, along with the attendant vices 
of opulance and luxury It is difficult to find any detailed account 
of these social ills in the annals of the time which aie mostly 
concerned with the descriptions of kings and emperors Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the ti causes and sermons, monographs and 
discourses of ihe saints and pieacheis, which would have thiown 
a lurid light on the subject were all desti oyed by the Mongolian 
avalanche Theie is hardly any leason for attributing the follow¬ 
ing statement of. Harold Lamb to his religious prejudice 01 exag¬ 
geration 

“It was a martial world, appreciative of song, with 
an car not unmusical A world beset by inward throes, 
slave-nddcn, wealth gathering, and moie than a little 
addicted to vice and intrigue It left the management of 
its afiau s to extortioners and its women to the custody of 
eunuchs, and its conscience to the keeping of Allah ” 2 
The Sultans of Khwansm made the same fatal mistake which 
was committed by the Moors in Spam—an unpardonable blunder 
under the Divine Law of Retribution governing the historical 
process They set about, body and soul, to extend and strengthen 


1 Mazandran was a province to the south of Caspian Sea bounded on the 
weu Gilfin, and on the with by the province of AttarSbad 

2 Harold Lamb p 117 
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Lamb whose accounts agree with those left by Musli 
He says 


ft 


historians. 


1 


Cf But the Mongol’s experiment with trade came to an 
abrupt end A caravan of several hundred merchants from 
Karakorum was seized fay one, Inaljuk, 1 2 governor of Otrar, 
a frontier citadel belonging to the' Shah* Inaljuk reported 
to his master that spies were among the merchants—which 
may very well have been the case 

“Mohammed Shah, without considering the matter 
overmuch, sent to his governor an order to slay the mer¬ 
chants, and all of them, accordingly, were put to death* 
This, in due time, was reported to Genghiz Khan who dis¬ 
patched envoys at once to the Shah to protest And 
Mohammed saw fit to slay the chief of the envoys and burn 
off the beards of the others. 

“When the survivors of his embassy returned to Gen¬ 
ghiz Khan, the master of the Gobi went apait to a mountain 
to meditate upon the matter. The slaying of a Mongol 
envoy could not go unpunished, tradition requited revenge 
for the wrong inflicted. 

“ There cannot be two suns m the heavens,’ 9 the Khan 
said, “or two Kha Khans upon the earth.*’ 3 


The Tartaric Invasion« 


Thus the storm burst in 616 a h Bukhara was first razed to 
the giound, and its inhabitants put to the sword. Samarkand was 
reduced to ashes and its entire population passed undei the sword 
Other important and populous cities like Ray, 4 5 6 Hamad an, 3 Zanjan,® 


1 Ibn Kathir, Vol XIII, pp 200*204- and al-Kamil, Vol XII, p 149 

2 Mmhaj ud*dt», has gi\ cn his name as Kadar Khan (Teftf ffM-JVwri. p 272i 

S Harold Lamb, pp 116-117 

4 Ra>—The ancient town of Ragha, to the south-east of Tehran and to the 
south of spur projecting from Elburz into the plain 

5 Hamadan lies in the fertile plain at the foot of Mt Elmend m Persia. 

6 Zanjan—A town in die northern Persia 
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Qazwm,* Marv, 2 Nishapur* met the same fate The forces of 
Khwansm Shah, the most pou erful Muslim sovereign of his day, 
were simply swept away by the tempest of the Mongol arms, 
Khwansm Shah was himself hunted from place to place by the 
Tartars with ruthless pertinacity Muhammad Khwansm Shah 
ultimately took refuge m an unknown island in the Caspian Sea, 
where he died broken-hearted, alone and abandoned 

Khwansm Shah had already dismembered the independent 
Islamic Kingdoms of Iran and TurKistan and, therefore, none had 
remained m the east to check the onslaught of the Mongols after 
his defeat The Muslims were so seized with the terror of the 
Mongols that often a Ionel) Tartar attacked a hundred of them 
but none had the heart to defend himself—everyone of them was 
killed by the Tartar without being opposed bj a single Muslim 
Once a Mongol woman, dressed as a man, plundered a house and 
killed all its inmates excepting a captive It was only after this 
that the captive somehow came to know that the marauder was a 
woman, and then he could muster his courage to kill her It often 
happened that a Mongol caught hold of a Muslim and asked him 
to wait till he brought a sabre to slaughter him, and this poor man 
did not have the courage to run away in the absence of the 
Mongol 4 

“The scourge of God” was the greatest of calamities before 
which almost the entire world of Islam was sn ept away as by a 
torrent, it left the Muslims astounded and terror-stricken The 
Mongols came to be regarded so invincible that an Arabic pro\erb 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Qazwm—A town m Persia in the pro* sncc of IraL-Ajami, 100 miles to the 
south of Tehran, at tne foot of Mt Elburz 

Man—The principal town and centre of culture in the rich oasis which 

occupies the low er course of river MurghSb m Persia 
Nishapur—The most important of the four great cities of Khurasan, it was 
one of the greatest cities of middle ages 
For details see Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil, Vol XII and Damthd 
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gamed currency which meant that if anybody tells you that the 
Tartars have suffered a defeat, don’t believe him Death and 
destruction was a foregone conclusion for all the lands through 
which the Tartar hordes passed, palaces, mosques and mausoleums 
were all levelled to the ground and tiampled into dust Histonans 
are normally prone to be objective m their assessment of the past 
events but even such a cool and temperate histoiian as Ibn al-Aihir 
could not help shedding his teats over the havoc and ruin caused 
by the savage ardour of the Mongols for rapine and slaughter 
Speaking of these events m a liai rowing strain Ibn al-Athfi says 

“These events aie so frightful and heart-rending that 
for several yeais I was in a fix whethei I should nanate 
these happenings or not I have, liowevei, penned these 
facts most 1 eluctantly In ti uth and realitt, it is not easy to 
recount the tale of bainage and atrocities peipetiated on the 
Muslims, nor can one beai with equanimity the abasement 
to which they were subjected I only wish that m> mother 
had not given me birth 1 Oh, would that I had died before 
I had to relate this tale of w oe 1 Some of my friends had 
insisted that I should record these events but I was still 
irresolute Later, it dawned on me that it was of no profit 
to forego the task The invasion of the Tartars was one of 
the greatest of calamities and the most teinble of visitations 
of which there is no parallel m the annals of the w orld. 
This calamity fell on all nations, but on the Muslims moie 
than all If one were to claim that the world, since God 
created it to the piesent times, was nevei so afflicted, one 
would speak truthfully, for, history lecoids no other event 
which approaches it, and perhaps the woild may not see its 
like again except the calamity of Gog and Magog till the 
dawn of the Doomsday The Taitais put to the swoid all 
men, women and children, cut open the bellies of the pieg- 
nant women and tiampled the babies to death Venly i unto 

God do we belong and unto Him shall we return There is no 

Power, no might but from Allah , the Most High , the Gieaf 

“This w as an affliction which o\ ei whelmed the enure 


i 
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world, like a severe torrent zt suddenly swept over all the 
lands ” l 

The author of MirsUd ul-^AbUd, who belonged to Hamdan and 
was born at Ray, and was thus an eye-witness to the Mongol inva¬ 
sion, has 1 eft the following han owing account 

cc Theyear 617 a h shall ever remain conspicuous sn 
the annals of the world, for the hordes of heathen Tartars 
gained ascendancy over the Muslims in that year The way 
they ravaged the countries, killed the people and plundered 
and burnt the cities has a parallel neither m the days of 
Ignorance nor thereafter . It is enough to mention 
that in Ray, where I was born and lived, in Turkistan and 
in the lands extending from Rom to Syria more than seven 
hundred thousand persons were either put to sword or made 
captives. The calamity befalling Islam and its adherents 
is beyond description and the holocaust is rather too well- 
known to require any detailed enumeration God forbid, 
none of the monarchs and sovereigns of Islam felt the urge 
to defend the honour of Islam, nor were they alive to their 
duty of coming to the rescue of their subjects although they 
were like a shepherd unto their own people, and that they 
would have to render an account in regard to their safety 
on the Day of Judgement It was their duty to have strained 
every nerve to strengthen Islam and defend the faith as 
God has ordered. Goforth , light-armed and heavy-armed, and 
strive with jour wealth and your lives in the way of Allah 2 They 
Bhould have sacrificed everything they had—their lives, 
riches, dominions—for the honour of Islam This would 
have given heart to others and fired a frenzy of enthusiasm 
among the Muslims, which would have contained and 
turned back the onslaught of the heatheos 

“But now nothing remains except to seek the refuge of 
God Whatever of Islam is still visible is exposed to the 

1 M'KtxmtU VoL XII, pp 147-148 
2* Af-Teubah 41 
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danger of being completely effaced leaving no trace of it 
whatsoever ” K 

Not the Muslims alone, but the entire civilized wot Id trem¬ 
bled be foie the savage Tartar hordes Their atrocities had caused 
a flutter even m those fai off cornets of the then woild wheie 
Tartars could have hardly been expected to carry their arms 

Eduard Gibbon twites m his History of the Decltne and Fall of 
the Roman Empire 

“The Latin woild was darkened by this cloud of savage 
hostility, a Russian fugitive earned the alarm to Sweden, 
and the remote nations of the Baltic and the ocean tiem- 
bled at the appioach of the Tartats, 2 whom their feai 
andignoiance weie inclined to sepatate from the human 
species 

The maddening fienzv lor death and destiuction moused 
by Chenghiz Khan amongst the Mongols and the significance of 
this upsmge has been well summed up by the authors of die 
Cambridge Medieval History 

“Unchecked by human valout, they iveie able to over¬ 
come the tetrors of vast deseits, the bainers of mountains 
and seas, the seventies of climate, and the ravages of famine 
and pestilence No dangeis could appal them, no strong¬ 
hold could icsist them, no piayei Tor mercy could move 
them . We are confronted with a new potvci in 
htsloi v, u ith a foice that was to bi mg to an abi upt end as a 
deus ea marfiinfl, many diamas that would othmvise liave 


1 

2 


3 


Itiui, pp 8-10 

In die y&t 1238, the udmlnimu of Ovtliu (Suufen) and Fuse Wue 
pitwnud, liy thttr frar i*f the Taiuns from ending, as usual, iheii ships 
io tin.' !mimg fnhuy on die * mm of England, and,as dine was no maun. 
I Minn forty oe fifty of dime fish ww« -.old for a dulling (Mailit* Pans, 
p VMSJ II n wluniMtal enough that die o«ku of a Mogul Klihn who 

. ■ I.a L. Jjt.. f __ i iii . * 


- - rviinn, wni 

igm d on the boideis of Clrnii &h<u«hl haw? hiwcred die piic* of henuic 

tint tiifftitJi mntli I * 


ui llie English mm ki i 

Gtbl>uu s }i Id 
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ended m a deadlock, or would have dragged on an intei- 


luuiavjc wu» a© 


Harold Lamb continues on the impact of Cheugluz Klian 

“This c new powei in history’—the ability of one man 
to alter human civilization—began with Genghiz Khan and 
ended with Ins grandson Kubilai, when the Mongol empire 
tended to bieak up It has not reappeared since ” 1 2 3 


Sack of Baghdad 


At last in 656 a h the myriads of savages and heathens 
advanced towards Baghdad, killing every man that came m their 
way, setting fire to every habitation and trampling into dust 
whatever they could not possess The metropolis of Islam, cele¬ 
brated throughout the world as the centre of civilization, learning 
and crafts was reduced to ashes, the sack or Baghdad is too har¬ 
rowing and lengthy to be detailed here The accounts given by 
the contemporary historians include some eye-witness accounts 
of the carnage and atrocities committed by the Mongols Ibn 
al-Athlr writes 


“The honors of lapme and slaughter lasted forty days, 
and, after the carnage was over, the most populous and 
beautiful city of the world was so devastated that only a 
few people could be seen here and there All the streets and 
markets were strewn with dead bodies, heaps of corpses 
were to be found like small mounds from place to place 
After the rains the dead bodies began to rot giving out a 


disagreeable smell of the putrid flesh and then a deadly 
pestilence ravaged the town which spread as far as the land 
of Syria Innumerable people died as a result of this epi¬ 
demic The ravages of a terrible famine and pestilence and 
the rising prices reigned over the city thereafter 


X 


1 Harold XjBuib, p 210 

2 Ibid, p 210 

3 Ibn Kathlr, Vol XIII, pp 202*203 (Abbreviated) 
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Taj ud'dln Ibn al-Subki gives his own account of the baiba* 
rous acts of Mongols 

“Halaku received the Caliph (al-Must c asnn) in a tent 
while Ibn c Alqami invited the doctors of religion and other 
notables of the city to be a witness to the agreement 
between Halaku and the Caliph. When they had repaired 
to the Mongol camp, all were passed under the sword 
They were called one by one in a tent and beheaded until 
none amongst the chiefs and counsellors of the Caliph re¬ 
mained alive It was commonly believed that if the blood 
of the Cahph fell on the ground, some great calamity would 
overtake the woild Halaku was, theiefore, hesitant but 
NasU ud-din Ttlsi 3 intervened to suggest that the problem 


1 An Iranian histonan comfit ms the incident m his book Ahwal-o-Alhar-i- 
Khumja Jfasir ud-din TUst", which has been published by the Tehran 
Unwersity He,says that TUsi was at last successful m his endeavour to 

dismember the Caliphate and to reduce the castle of the Cahph to dust 
Halaku bad already been commissioned by his brotliei Khakan Mangu to 
put an end to the Caliphate afiei destroying the Batuutes Halaku sent 
message* of submission to the Cahph which, however, remained unheeded 
Thereafter Halaku cosuited lus counsellors whether or not the stars were 
fat out able foi mounting an attack A Sunni astrologer, Hisam ud-din 
b> name, advised Halaku that the time was most inopportune for launch¬ 
ing an attack on Baghdad and anyone who desued to harm the Caliph at 
that hour w ould be defeated and suffer a grewous loss HisSm ud-dln said 

that if Halaku persisted m his attempt, there would be no rams, torrents 

and hurricanes wall devastate the world and, what is more, the Khakan 

would be dead Halaku was dismayed but he asked Tflsl, “What would 

happen if I attack Baghdad” “Nothing”, replied Tflsx, “except that Khan 

vull be monatch m place of the Caliph” Thereupon Halaku ordered 

TOsi and Huffm ud din to debate the issue before him “Thousands of the 

companions of the Prophet weic killed,” argued Tflsi, “but nothing 

happened Even if you attribute any special piety and charismatic power 

to the -Aobasids, look at TSIur who killed Amin under the orders of 

Mamfin, or MutawakkU who was strangled to death by his sons and slaves, 

or else nfuntastr and Mu'tadhid who weie done to death by their chiefs 

and guards 1 Did t\ci any calamity mertake the woild ’ ,J Qfasir ud*dm Tun 
pp 919} 1 
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could easily be solved The Caliph should be killed, he 
suggested, m a way that his blood did not fall on the ground. 
The Caliph was accordingly rolled m a carpet and then 
beaten to death.” 1 

B 

The general massacre continued m Baghdad for more than a 
month. Only those could save themselves who were able to -find 
a hiding place Halaku then ordered, it is related, to count the 
dead, who numbered eighteen hundred thousand.* 

Christians were asked to take bacon and wine publicly 
Although it was the month of Ramadhan, the Muslims of Baghdad 
were compelled to participate m these .drinking bouts Wine 
was sprinkled in the mosques and the call for prayer was 
prohibited. Nothing so despicable had happened since the founda¬ 
tions of Baghdad were laid the city had come under the heathen 
rule for the first tune and had never before undergone such a 
humiliation 3 

In spite of all its vices and weaknesses, Baghdad was tin 
metropolis of Islam, a centre of learning, arts and crafts as well 
as a city of mosques and shnnes, saints and preachers Its des¬ 
truction made the heart of every Muslim bleed, the heart-rending 
account of its rum was rendered by many poets into songs oJ 
mourning S c adi of Shiraz who had lived m Baghdad during his 
student days and had seen the city in its hey-day of glory, has 
described the fall of Baghdad m a language that shews his depth 
of misery. 

“For it has seen the kingdom of Must c asim destroyed, 
The heaven would be justified if zt sheds the rain-tears 

of Mood. 


If you will rise on the Day of Judgem 




O Muhammad, 


Rise now to see the most severe affliction. 


2. Talgat al-Shaf# iyah> Vol V, pp 114-115 

2 Some historians have given a lower estimate but the figure should nolle 
off the mark for Baghdad had then a population of two and a half null**® 
(Talgat al-Shafe*tyah, Vol V, p 115 ) 

3. Talgat cl-Shaffiiyah+Vol V,p 115 
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The blood of beauties slaughtered in the castle, 
Overflows the gates of the palace 
And our tears stain our garments* 

Beware of the turn of time and its vicissitudes. 

For who knew the glorious would come to such an 

abrupt end. 

Lo* you had seen the glory of the house of Caliphs, 
Where the Caesars and Khakans bowed low in 

obeisance 

The blood of the progeny of Muhammad's uncle, 

Is died on the very earth where the Sultans placed 

their heads 

Coloured with blood, the waters of the Tigris will turn 

the giound red, 

If it flows to irrigate the desert oasis of Bat’ha 1 2 
Defaced by the calamity it has had to suffer, 

Wrinkles of waves aie seen on the face of the Tigris 
No elegy is really befitting the elevated souls, 

Whose minimum reward is the bliss of God in 

Paradise, 

I am shedding my tears only in sympathy, 

For Muslims they were, and I hold them dear ” 3 
From Baghdad, the Mongol hordes mairhcd on to Haleb 
(Aleppo), sacked the city and turned to Damascus They captured 
Damascus in Jamadi ai-Ola, 658 a h The Chnstian inhabitants 
of the city came out with presents to greet the conquei ors Ibn 
Kathtr who belonged to Damascus, has poi trayed the joy or 
Chi tsiians and the helplessness or the Muslims in these woi ds 

"The Christians came back by the Gate of Toma, 
carrying the cross ovei their heads and shouting slogans 
They were praising Chi istianity and openly disparaging 
Islam and the Muslims They liad flasks of wine from 
which they sprinkled the liquor m front of the mosques and 


1 Madmn 

2 S'arti, pp 56-57 
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on the faces of Muslims they happened to pass by, ordering 
the Muslims to pay homage to their emblem Muslims 
could noi restrain themselves ibr long and gathered in laige 
numbers and pushed them back to the Cathedral of Mary 
where a Christian clergy delivered a speech praising 
Christianity and denigrating Islam and its followers 9,1 
Thereafter Ibn Kathlr continues his description on the 
authority of JZatl ul-MtraVa, 


-l lie v/iuisuaua iucu cumcu uic iuuSuuc tviui wiuc m 

their hands They intended to pull down a number of 
mosques m case the reign of Tartars continued for some¬ 
time more c Ulema, Cadis and other Muslim notables 
repaired to the citadel of the Tartar governor El Siyan to 
make a complaint about the excesses of the Christians but 
they were turned out by him El Siyan, however, gave a 


hearing to the Uiiristians 
unto Htm shall we return ” s 


Verify, unto c rod do we oeiong ana 


After the fall of Syi 1 a, the Mongols wanted to carry their arms 
to Egypt which was the only M usli m country still out of then reach 
The Sultan of Egypt, al-Malik al-Muzaftar Saif ud-din Qataz knew 
that his country would be the next target of the Mongols, and 
also, that it would be difficult to hold off those savages if they 
were allowed to make adequate preparations for invading his lands 
He, there foie, decided to attack the Mongols in Syria before they 
were able to consolidate then power The forces of Egypt accord¬ 
ingly met the Mongols at c Am Jalut, a town below Nazareth in 
Palestine, on the 25th of Ramadhan, 658 a h , under the command 
of Baibers who afterwards became the sovereign of Egypt Unlike 
previous battles the Muslims met the Mongols in a hotly contested 
battle and drove back the stream of savage hordes The Egyptians 
pursued the defeated Mongols, slaughtering and capturing a large 
number of them, east-ward beyond the Euphrates Al-Suyuti 


writes m Tuftkh ul-Khulfa > 

"The Muslims were, by the grace of God, victorious 


1 Ibn Kathlr, Vol XIII, pp 219-220 

2 Ibid , Vol XIII, pp 219 220 
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and they inflicted agrevious defeat on the Tartars Alarge 
number of Tartars were put to the sword The retreating 
Tartars were so disheartened that people easily caught hold 
of them and despoiled them of their possessions 
Sultan Baibers defeated the Tartars in many a fierce battles 
after the battle of c Am Jalfit and thus disproved the proverb that 
the Tartars were invincible 

Conversion of the Mongols: 

Islam was about to be submerged in the whit 1-pool of the 
Mongol ardoui of slauglitei and destruction, as several Muslim 
writers had then expressed the fear, wiping it out of existence, but 
Islam suddenly began to capture the heaits ol the savage Taitais 
The pi eachei s of Islam thus accomplished a task which the s\\ ord- 
.11 m of the laitli had failed topeifoim by cairying the message of 
Islam to the baibanc hoidos ofheathen Mongols 

Convex ston of the Mongols to Mam was indeed one of the few 
iinpi edict able events of history The Tartanc wave of conquest 
which had swept away the entne Islamic east within a shoit pei tod 
of one yeai was, in Until, not so astounding as the Mongol's 
acceptance of Islam duung the zenith of then glory, for, the 
Muslims had by the beginning of the seventh century ol \Lushm 
era imbibed all those vices winch are a iiatui al outcome oi the 
opulence, luxury and fast living The Mougols wei e, on the otliei 
hand, a wild and feioi ions, yet vigoiotis and siuidy race who could 
have hardly been expected to submit lo the spuitual and citliuial 
sitpei 101 ity of a people so completely subdued by them, and who 
weie also looked down and despised by them The author of the 
Preaching qf Islam, T W Arnold ha% also cspicssed his amazement 
over the achievement of this uubeheveable feat 

But Islam was to i ise again Fi om the ashes of its foi mcr 
giandeui and through its preacheis win over these savage 
tonquetms to the acceptance of the. faith This was a task 
for the missionaty energies of Islam that was rendered 

1 Tnrith tiUHhnljTt* p 1>J| 
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more difficult from the fact that there w ere two pow erfid 
competitors m the field. The spectacle of Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam emuloush striving to win the alle¬ 
giance of the fierce conquerors that Ixad set their feet on the 
necks of adherents of these great missionary religions, is one 

that is without parallel in the history of the world 1 . 

*T?or Islam to enter into competition with such power¬ 
ful rivals as Buddhism and Christianity were at the cutset 
of the period of Mongol rale, must have appeared a well- 


nt(th Tinnaloce ■in rfurtalrmor 
t“ UHP-MS* 


Tor the Muslims had suffered 


more from the storm of the Mongol invasions than the others 
Those cities that had hitherto been the rallying points of 
spiritual organisation and learning for Islam in Asia, had 
been for the most part laid in ashes: the theologians and 
pious doctors of the faith, either sHin or carried away into 

—usuallv so tolerant 


Among the Mongol rulers- 

there w ere some w ho exhibited van - 


Chingiz 
the 




captiYity.- 

towards all religions 

mg degrees of hatred towards the Muslim faith 
KhSft ordered all those who killed animals 
Muhammadan fashion to be put to death, and this ordinance 
was revived b\ QpbllSy, who by offering rewards to mfor- 

e rat An nnre a i*nf i nn fliof IflCNS/) Dir SCVGA 

? JUi UH IVIU 41 OUCU ja |/Wi 4W4*UilWU WICftfc UWtvM — ' 

years, as many poor persons took advantage or this ready 
means of gaming w ealth, and staves accused their masters 
in order to gain their freedom. 1 During the reign of Ku>Uk 


1, Arnold, p 219 

2 So notoriouih Vutsl was the treatment thev recchcd-ihat even the Chinese 

showmen in their exhibitions or shadow figures c^oiltinglv brought forward 
the figunc of an old man with «v white beard dragged b\ the md at the tail 
ora horse, as showing how the Mongol horsemen behaved towards the 
Musalmans [Sir H H* Hovrarth : His'pj efthe Merge!s, London {1876—80) 
Vol I,p 159] _ > 

3 This edict wis onlj withdrawn when it vns found that it 
Muhammadan merchants from vidtirg the coort and that trade su 

In coruquence t J&siri A general histor> of the tounftnio™— 

dvaa^tirs of Ava, bv MrnhSj ud-dln AbB*Xftrw«U mw London. 

1851, p 1148 and Hcwrtrth Vol I,pp 112,27SJ. 
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(1246-1248), who left the conduct of affairs entirely to his 
two Christian ministers and whose court was filled with 
Christian monks, the Muhammadans were made to suffer 
great seventies 1 • . . 

“Arghun (1284-1291) the fourth Ilkhan persecuted the 
Musalmans and took away from them all posts in the 
departments of justice and finance, and forbade them to 
appear at his court 2 

<c In spite of all difficulties, however, the Mongols and 

the savage tribes that followed in their wake 3 4 were at length 

brought to submit to the faith of those Muslim peoples 

whom they had crushed beneath then feet”* 

Unbelievable and of far-reaching significance, although the 

conversion of die Mongols to Islam had been, it is also not less 

surprising that extremely few and scanty records of this glorious 

achievement are to be found m die annals of the time The names 

of only a few dedicated saviours of Islam who won proselytes from 

the savage hordes are known to the world, but their venture was 

no less daring nor their achievement less significant than the 

accomplishment of the warriors of the faith Their memory shall 

always be enriched by the gratitude of Muslims for they had, in 

reality, performed a great service to the humanity in general and 

to the Muslims in particular, by diffusing the knowledge of faith 

among those barbarians, winning them over to the service of one 

God and making them the standard-bearers of the Apostle of 
Peace. 

After the death of Chenghiz Khan the great heritage of that 
Mongol conqueror was divided into four dominions headed by 
the offsprings of his sons. The message of Islam had begun to 

1 Howorth, Vo! I,p 165 

2. C L J De Guignes, Hist cure Generals des Huns, des Turcs, des Mogols 
(Fans, 1756 58), Vol III, p 265 / 

3 In the thirteenth century, three-fourths of Mongol hosts were Turks 

(Leon, Cahun, Introduction a I’histoire de I'Asie Turcs et Mongols 
Pans 1896, p, 279). 

4 Arnold, pp 225-227. 





spread among all these four sections of the Mongols who were 
rapidly converted to the faith. In regard to the conversion of the 
ruling princes m the lmeage of Bata, the son of Chenghlz Khan’s 
first horn Juji, who ruled the western portion as Khan of the 
Golden Horde, writes Arnold. 

"The first Mongol ruling prince who professed Islam 
was Baraka KhSn, who was chief of the Golden Horde 
from 1256 to 1267. 1 2 * * S According to Abti’l-GhSzl he was 
converted after he had come to the throne. He is said one 
day to have fallen in with a caravan coming from Bukhara, 
and taking two of the merchants aside, to have questioned 
them on the doctrines of Islam, and they expounded to him 
their faith so persuasively that he became converted m all 
sincerity. He first revealed his change of faith to his 
youngest brother, whom he induced to follow his example, 
and then made open profession of his new belief*.. • Baraka 
Khan entered into a close alliance with the MamlUk Sultan 
of Egypt, Rukn al-Dln Baybars The initiative came from 
the latter, who had given a hospitable reception to a body 
* of troops, two hundred m number, belonging to the Golden 
Horde, these men, observing the growing enmity between 
their Kh5n and HQlagO, the conqueror of Baghdad, m 
whose army they were serving, took flight into Syria, 
whence they were honourably conducted to Cairo to the 
court of Baybars, who persuaded them to embrace Islam 1 


1 It is of interest to note that Na|m al-Dln MukhtSr al-Zshidl in 1260 com¬ 
piled far Baraka IChSn a treatise winch gave the proofs of the divine 
mission of the Prophet, a refutation of those who denied it, and an 
account of the controversies between Christians and Muslims (Monte 
Steinschneider Polemische und apologetische Litteratur in arabiseber 
Sprache, Zwischen Muslimen, Christen und Juden Leipzig, 1877, 
pp 63 64) 

2 Abu’I-GhSzI Histoirc des MogoU et des Tartares par Aboul Gbazi BehSdonr 

Khan, traduite par le Baron Desmhisons St Petersburg (1871-74) tome II 

p 181 

S Maqrlzl Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de l'Egypte, traduite par 
M Quatremere (Pans, 1837-45), tome I, pp 160-81,187 
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Baybais himself was at war with HalagQ, whom he had 
recently defeated and driven out of Syria* He sent two of 

the Mongol fugitives, with some other envoys, to bear a 
letter to Baraka Khan On their return these envoys 
reported that each princess and amir at the court of Baraka 
KhRn had an imam and a mu’adhdhm, and the children 
were taught the Qui^Sn in the schools 1 2 3 These friendly rela¬ 
tions between Baybars and Baraka KhSn brought many of 
the Mongols of the Golden Horde into Egypt?, where they 
were prevailed upon to become Musalmans 
Halaku had founded the dynasty oF llkhans m Iran, to which 
he had later added a great part of Asia Mmor Arnold relates 
the conversion of this bianch of Chenghiz Khan s progeny in 
these words 

“In Persia, where HulRgO founded the dynastv of the 
IlkhRns, the progress of Islam among the Mongols was 
much slowei In 01 dei to strengthen himself against the 
attacks of Baraka KhSn and the Sultan of Egypt, HGl&gtl 
accepted the alliance of the Christian powers of the East, 
such as the king of Armenia and the Crusaders His 

• favourite wife was a Christian who favourably disposed the 
mind of hei husband towards her co-religionists, and his 
son AbaqS Khan mained the daughter of the Emperor of 
Constantinople His brother Taktldar 4 , who succeeded 
him, was the first of the Ilkhsns who embraced Islam He 
had been brought up as a 'Christian, for (as a contemporary 
Christian writer 5 tells us), *he was baptised when young 
and called by the name of Nicholas But when he was 
grown up, through his intercourse with Saracens of whom 

1 Maqrtzi Histoirc des Sultans Mamlouls de l'Egypte, traduitc par 
M Qpatrcmerc (Fans, 1837-45) tome I, p 215 

2 ibid , p 222 

3 Arnold, pp 227-29 

4 \\ assif calls lum XiKudfr faefote and Ahmad after ins com crsion 

5 Ha\ ton (Ranmsio, tome II, p 60, c ) 
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he was very fond, he became a base Saracen, and, renoun¬ 
cing the Christian faith, wished to be called Muhammad 
Khan, and strove with all his might that the Tartais should 
be converted to the faith and sect of Muhammad, and when 
they proved obstinate, not daring to force them, he brought 
about tneir conversion by giving them honours and favours 
and gifts, so that m his tune many Tartars were converted 
to the faith of the Saracens 9 . This prince sent the news of 
his convex sion Lo the Sultan of Egypt m the following 
letter *~* c fiy the power of Cod Almighty, the mandate of 
Ahmad to the Sultan of Egypt God Almighty (praised he 
his name *) by His grace preventing us and by the light of 
His guidance, hath guided us in our early youth and vigour 
into the true path of the knowledge of His deity and the 
confession of His unity, to bear witness that Muhammad 
(on whom rest the highest blessings *) is the Prophet of God, 
and to reverence His saints and His pious servants ‘Whom 
God shall please to guide, that man's breast will He open 
to Islam 91 We ceased not to incline our heart to the pro¬ 
motion of the iaith and the improvement of the condition 
of Islam and the Muslims, up to the time when the succes- 
sion to the empire came to us from bur illustrious iatner an« 
brother, and God spread over us the glory of His grace 
and kindness, so that m the abundance of His favours our 
hopes were realised, and He revealed to us the bride of the 
kingdom, and she was brought forth to us a noble spouse 
QpriltSy or general assembly was convened, wherein our 
brothers, our sons, great nobles, generals of the army and 
captains of the forces, met to hold council, and they were 
all agreed on carrying out the order of our elder brother, 
viz to summon here a vast levy of our troops whose numbers 
would make the earth, despite its vastness, appear too 
narrow, whose Jury and fierce onset would fill the hearts of 
men with fear, being animated with a courage before w«ic~ 


1 Qur’Sn. vi, 125 
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the mount ain peeks bow down 9 end a firm purpose that 
makes the hardest rocks grow soft. We reflected on this 
their resolution which expressed the wish of all, and we 
concluded that it ran counter to the aim we had m view— 
to promote the common weal, 1 e to strengthen the 
ordinance of Islam, never, as far as lies m our power, to 
issue any order that will not tend to prevent blooddied, 
remove the ills of men, and cause the breeze of peace and 
prosperity to blow on all lands, and the kings of other 
countries to rest upon the couch of affection and benevo¬ 
lence, whereby the commands of God will be honoured and 
mercy be shown to the people of God. Herein, God ins¬ 
pired us to quench this fire and put an end to these terrible 
calamities, and make known to those who advanced this pro¬ 
posal (of a levy) what it is that God has put into our hearts 
to do, namely, to employ all possible means for the healing 
of all the sickness of the world, and putting off what should 
only be appealed to as the last remedy For we desire not 
to hasten to appeal to arms, until we have first declared the 
right path, and will permit it only after setting forth the 
truth and establishing it with proofs Our resolve to carry 


out whatever appears to us good and advantageous has 
been strengthened by the counsels of the Shaykh al-IslSm, 
the model of divines, who has given us much assistance in 
rdigious matters We have appointed our chief justice. 


Qutb al-Dm and the Atabak, Bah? al-Hfn, both trustworthy 
persons of this flourishing kingdom, to make known to you 
our course of action and bear witness to our good intentions 
for the common weal of the Muslims, and to make it 
known that God has enlightened us, and that Islam annuls 


a that has gone before it, and that God Almighty has put 


follow 


it. .... If some convincing proof be required, let men 

observe OUT aptinne fVta mrnnn P.J .... — T 

--— tuc giauc ui vruu, wc nave raised 


standards of the faith, and borne 


practice, so that the ordinances 
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restored to favour, while the Musalmans had to suffer perse¬ 
cution m their turn, were dismissed from their posts and 
driven away from the court 1 

'The successors of TakUdar were all heathen, until, m 
1295, GhSzSn, the seventh and greatest of the Ilkhans, 
became a Musalraan and made Islam the ruling religion of 
Persia 

“GhSzan himself before his conversion had been 
brought up as a Buddhist and had erected several Buddhist 
temples in Khurasan, and took great pleasure in the 
company of the pnests of this faith, who had come into 
Persia m laige numbeis since the establishment of the 
Mongol supremacy over that country 2 3 He appears to have 
been naturally of a religious turn of mind, for he studied 
the creeds of the different religions of his time, and used to 
hold discussions with the learned doctors of each faith 8 
Rashid al-Dln, his learned minister and the historian of his 
reign, maintained the genuineness of his conversion to 
Islam, the religious observances of which he zealously kepi 
throughout his whole reign, though his contemporaries (and 
later writers have often re-echoed the imputation) repre¬ 
sented 4 him as having only yielded to the solicitations of 
some Amirs and Shaykhs.” 5 6 

Ibn Kathir also relates, in the chronicles for the year 694 ah, 
that Gkazan embraced Islam during that year The accounts 
left by other historians show that the conversion of Ghazan was 
brought about by a pious Turk, Amir Tuzaun® by name Ibn 
Ratltfr's version is as follows 

“In this year the great-gi andson of Chenghiz Khan, 

1 CL J de Gingaes Histom. generate des Huns des Turcs, des Mogols, 
(Pans. 1756-58), Vol lit, pp 263-65 

2 C d’Ohsson Hi&taire des Mongols, (The Hague 1834-35), tom IV, p 148 

3 Ibid , p 365 

4 Ibid , pp 148,354, Cahun (op at) p 434 

5 Arnold, pp 229-33 

6 Arnold and certain other historians have given his name as Nawraz Beg 
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Ghazan b. Arghun b Igha b. Tuli b. Chenghiz Khan 
announced his conversion to the faith of Islam* along with 
all or a majority of the Tartars under him* through the 
persuasion of Amir Tuzaun (on whom may rest the peace 
of God). Pearls* gold and silver balls were showered upon 
those who declared their allegiance to Islam; the King 
renamed himself as Mahmud and attended Friday services 9 
a number of heathen temples and Churches were demolish¬ 
ed and poll-tax was levied on them; goods and properties 
confi se ate d from Baghdad and other Muslioi citie s were 
returned; and justice was restored to them. Rosaries were 
seen in the hands of Tartars* for which act of benevolence 
the people thanked God Almighty. 5 * 1 2 
Continuing the account relating to Islamisation of the 

Mongol’s Kingdom of Persia* Arnold writes # 

“His (GhazSn’s) brother* Ulj5ytu* who succeeded him 
m 1304* under the name of Muhammad KhudRbandab* 
had been brought up as a Christian in the faith of his 
mother and had been baptised under the name of Nicholas,, 
but after his mother’s death* w hile he w as still a young man* 
he became a convert to Islam through the persuasions of his 
wife * Ibn Batfltah says that his example exercised a great 
influence on the Mongols. 3 From this time forward Islam 
became the paramount faith m the Kingdom of the 
IlkhSns.” 4 

Coming to the story of the spread of Islam m the Middle 

Kingdom of the Mongols* Arnold says - 

“The details that we possess of the progress of Warn in 
the Middle Kingdom* w hich fell to the lot of Chaghatay 

1 Ibn Kathlr, Vol. XIII, p 340 

2 Hammer-Furgstall * Geschichte der Ilchaneo, (Darmstadt 1842-43 j 

Vol II* p. 182 

3 Ibn Bamtah * Voyages d’lhn Bafouub- torte aiabc, accompagne d'une 
traduction par c Dtfrcmery etB R SsnpunPtti (Paris 1853-58} Vol n* 
p 57 

4. Arnold* p. 234 
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and his descendants, are still more meagre. Several of the 
princes of this line had a Muhammadan minister in their 
service, but they showed themselves unsympathetic to the 
faith of Islam* ChaghatRy harassed his Muhammadan 
subjects by regulations that restricted their ntual observ¬ 
ances in respect of the lulling of animals for food and of 
ceremonial washings Al-JUzjSni says that he was the 
bitterest enemy of the Muslims among all the Mongol 
rulers and did not v/isn anyone to utter the word Musalman 
before him except with evil purpose. 1 Orghana, the wife 
of his grandson and successor, QarS-HttlSgQ, brought up 
her son as a Musalman, and under the name of Mubarak 
Shlh he came forward m 1264 as one of the claimants of 
the disputed succession to the Chaghatay KhRnate, but he 
was soon driven from the throne by his cousin BurRq Khan, 
and appears to have exetcised no influence on behalf of his 
faith, indeed judging from their names it would not appear 
that any of his own children even adopted the religion of 
their father 2 3 Buraq KhRn is said to ha\ e ‘had the blessed¬ 
ness of receiving the light of the faith’ a few days before 
his death m 1270, and to have taken the name of Sultan 
GhiySth al-Din,* but he was buned according to the ancient 
funeral ntes of the Mongols, and not as a Musalman, and 
those who had been converted during bis reign relapsed 
into their former heathenism. It was not until the next 
century that the conversion of Tarmashlifri Khan, about 
1326, caused Islam to be at all generally adopted by the 
ChaghafSy Mongols, w ho when they followed the example 
of their chief this time remained true to their new failh 

1 JazjSnl MinhSj-i-Sirij al-JuzjSnl, Tabqdt-i-KSsir i eel W Nassau Lees 

(Calcutua, 1864} pp 381, 397 and MinhSj-ud-Dfn Tabakat-i-N5»rJ 
MmhSj-ud-Dtn, AbB-*Uittar-x-Usm5R (London, 1881) pp I HO, 1145-46. 

2 Rashtrl al-Dm, Jamt* al-Ta\v2rlkh, Tankh-i-Moubarek-i Gliazam, bistoire 

des Mongols, educe par E Blochet [Gibb Memorial Senes, Vol XVttt) 
(London, 1911) pp 173-74,188 

3 Abn’l-GhSzi« (op clt) tome H, p 159. 
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But even now the ascendancy of Islam was not assured, for 
Buzun who was Khan in the next decade—the chronology 
is uncertain—drove TarmSshlrln from his throne, and 
persecuted the Muslims 1 , and it was not until some years 
later that we hear of the first Musaknan King of KSfchgar, 
which the break-up of the Chaghatay dynasty had erected 
into a separate kingdom This prince, Tuqltiq Timor KhSn 
(1347-1363), is said to have owed his conversion to a holy 
man fiom Bukhara, by name Shaykh Jam Si al-Dln This 
Shaykh, in company with a number of travellers, had un¬ 
wittingly trespassed on the game-preserves of the prince, who 
ordered them to be bound hand and foot and brought 
before him In reply to his angry question, how they had 
dared interfere with his hunting, the Shaykh pleaded that 
they were strangers and were quite unaware that they were 
trespassing on forbidden giound Learning that they were 
Persians, the prince said that a dog was worth more than a 
Persian ‘Yes,* replied the Shaykh, ‘if we had not the 
true faith, we should indeed be worse than the dogs* 
Struck with his reply, the KhSn ordered this bold Persian 
to be brought before him on his return from hunting, and 
taking him aside asked him to explain what he meant by 
these words and what was ‘faith*. The Shaykh then set 
before him the doctrines of Islam with such fervour and zeal 
that the heaxt of the Khan that before had been hard as a 
stone was melted like wax, and so terrible a picture did the 
holy man draw of the state of unbelief, that the pnnee was 
convinced of the blindness of his own errors, but said, 
‘Were I now to make profession of the faith of Islam, I 
should not be able to lead my subjects into the true patn 
But beai with me a little» and when I have entered into 
the possession of the kingdom of my fo^fathers, come to me 
again 3 For the empire of Chaghatay had by this time been 
broken up into a number of petty princedoms, and it s/as 


1 leu Batuteh, (op cu } tome 112 ff p 47 
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many years before Ttiqluq Timur succeeded in unit i ng 
under his sway the whole empire as before Meanwhile 
Shaykh JamSl al-Drn had returned to his home* where be 
fell dangerously ill ” when at the point of death, he' said to 
' his son Rashid al-Din, ‘Tuqltiq TimGr will one day become 
a great monarch; fail not to go and salute him in my name 
and fearlessly remind him of the promise he made me * 
Some years later, when TuqlQq TttnGr had re-won the 
empire of his fathers, Rashid al-Din made his way to the 
camp of the Kh3n to fulfil the last wishes of his father, but 
in spite of all his efforts he could not gam an audience of 
the Kh2n> At length he devised the following expedient: 
One day in the early morning, he began to chant the call 
to prayers, dose to the Khan’s tent Enraged at having his 
slumbers disturbed m this way, the prince ordered him to 
be brought into his presence, whereupon Rashid al-Din 
delivered his father’s message TuqlGq Khan was not un¬ 
mind fid of his promise, and said * ‘Ever since I ascended 
the throne I have had it on my mind that I made that 
promise, but the person to whom 1 gave the pledge never 
came Now you are welcome’ He then repeated the 
profession of faith and became a Muslim. ‘On that mom 
the sun of bounty rose out of the east of divine favour and 

effaced the dark night of unbelief. 991 

Certain Turk historians have related the story of Tuqluq 
Tiraur*s conversion in greater detail and reported the dialogue 
verbatim between him and Jam Si ud-din Tuqluq Timur had 
enquired, pointing out towards his dog, whether he (JamSl ud-din) 
was better than the beast. Jamal ud-din calmly replied, “If I pass 
away from this world with my faith intact, I would be better than 
the dog, if not, the dog would be better than me.” Taken aback 
by this reply, TuqlSq Timur asked what he meant by ‘faith* 1 And 
thus he was eventually led to embrace Islam as related by Arnold 
It is thus certain that a word uttered by JamRl ud-din in all 


1* Arnold, pp. 234-26 
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sincerity was the ultimate cause of the conversion of Tuqluq Timur 
and of the spread of Idaxn m his realm: a feat which could not 
have perhaps been accomplished by a thousand speeches or the 
might of arms 

Turning to the spread of Islam among that branch of the 
Golden Horde which was succeeded by Ogotay, the third son of 
Chenghiz Khan, and under which Kubilay Khan later brought the 
whole of China, Arnold says: 

“Scattered up and down throughout the length and 
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of the followers of the Prophet who laboured successfully and 
unknown, to win unbelievers to the faith. In the reign of 
OgotSy (1229-1241), we read of a certain Buddhist governor 
of Persia, named Kurguz, who in his later years abjured 

lenlman 1 
■gcUlilft 


Buddhism sud bcc 




In the reign of 


TlmUr KhSn (1323-1323), Ananda, a grandson of Qpbdsy 
and viceroy of Kan-Su, was a zealous Musalman and had 
converted a great many persons zn Tangut and won over a 
large number of the troops under his command to the same 
faith He was summoned to court and efforts were made to 
induce him to conform to Buddhism, and on his refusing to 
abandon his faith he was cast into prison But he was 
shortly after set at liberty, for fear of an insurrection among 
the inhabitants of the Tangut, 1 2 3 who were much attached 
to him.”’ 

In this way Islam won over, zn a short time, its most inveterate 

_uj ...__i .._i_f!__ _...... nwirld. and 
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whose onslaught, for a time, no Muslim power was able to with¬ 
stand Islam again proved that it possessed an mesistible charm 
which can captivate the hearts of its bitterest foe. The Mongols, 
after accepting the faith of Islam, produced a large number of 


1. G d* Ohsson, (op aft ), Vbf III, p. 121 

2. Rashid al-DIn, (pp at), pp 600-602 

3. Arnold p 227 
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scholars, theologians and doctors of faith as well as those who 
fought for the cause of God, and served to defend Islam on 
many a critical occasion Iqbal has rightly said: 

“A sign manifest did adduce the charge of Tartar 

hordes. 

That defenders ere flock to Ka c abah from the heathen 

brutes.” 1 


I £&R£-i-DaM, p 230. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


MAULANA JALAL UD.DIN RUMI 

The Crisis of Rationalisms 

By the time the seventh century of the Muslim era began, 
dialectics had come to occupy such a pride of place among the 
religious sciences that nobody could lay a claim to scholarship 
unless he had mastered the controversial issues between die 
Mu c tazzlites and the Ash c antes, on the one hand, and between 
the Ash c antes and the Hanbalites, on the other. Fakhr ud-dln 
al-Razi, who died in 606 a h , had attracted all minds so power¬ 
fully that the human intellect had come to be acknowledged by all 
as the infallible touchstone foi the verification of metaphysical 
truths A compromise between leason and faith, which was 
regarded as the ultimate end by the scholars of the time, had made 
them so fond of ratiocination that no religious dogma 01 tenet of 
faith was acceptable to them unless it could be established by 
rational arguments, logical syllogism and philosophical premises 

It is true that the Ash c antes had succeeded in building up a 
powerful system of Islamic scholasticism which gamed the day 
against € ttt£Sl and philosophy but they had, nevertheless, imbibed 
the spirit of these sciences The system of metaphysical theology 
evolved by the Ash c arites had a deep rationalistic foundation which 
allowed reason to delve into the questions relating to the nature 
and attributes of God and to discuss metaphysical issues as fieely 
as did the Philosophers and Mu c tazilites As a consequence, 
naturally, they had also come to regard the conceptual data 
furnished by 9 the human senses as the most reliable cntnion fin 
verification of certitude They had thus accepted logical reasoning 
and speculative thinking as the cornerstone for building up then 
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argnmeirt * lor the sSntAtini of the religious tenets snd finding 
out fte ultimate Reality* 

The religious scholars throughout the Islamic world had, as a 
result, heen seiaed by an excessive formalism of dialectics, which, 
too, had by then deteriorated into a stale science handed down from 
generation to generation without any addition or modification. 
It had been unable to produce for quite a long time a celebrated 
thinker like Abul Hasan al-Ashfarl or AbU Hamid al-Ghaaali* 
The constant engagement of the then scholars with polemics and 
logical disputation might have made them bright and quick-witted 
but it had certainly extinguished the warmth of their hearts and 
dimmed the light of faith and conviction* The dialecticians had 
undoubtedly been successful in silencing their opponents by their 
superior syllogism but they were unable to provide an unflinching 
conviction which could replace scepticism by faith and disquietude 
by peace of mind. As a matter of fact, the logical reasoning 
employed by the dialecticians had given rise to numerous questions 
which could never be adequately met by the scholastics Also, the 
dialectics had no place ibr ‘intuition’ which is an invaluable source 
tor acquisition of knowledge, for, it either did not recognise any 
'inner sense’ beyond the normal senses of perception Or treated it 
with contempt Obviously, therefore, facts pertaining to mysteries 
of mute reality and ecstasy were being contended simply because 
these were beyond the ken of senses; the scholars had developed a 
predisposition for rejecting or at least being sceptical about every¬ 
thing which could not be proved through rational arguments* 
The Uijwintj having thus been seised by the so-called ratio nal i s m, 
was losing that fervour of faith which had been bequeathed to it 
by the Apostles and the elects of God, and which constituted a 
fountain-head of its strength for all times to come. Philosophical 
discourses and dialectical argumentations had turned the people 
into academ ic i an s as dry as dust, lacking that warmth of feeling 
and certitude of knowledge which is bom out of divine intuition* 
There were, nevertheless, a few sublimated souls, pure of heart and 
beatified by divine grace; but, the overwhelming majority of the 
doctors of faith and the laity had become votaries of intellect, fond 
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so extremely learned that difficult problems pertaining to law and 
religion were referred to him for solution. His erudition had 
earned for him the honorific title of Sultan ul- c Ulema (the king of 
scholars) while he used to hold his assemblies like the courts of 
monarchs His discourses ran from morning till mid-day for all 
and sundry, and after the mid-day prayers, for the selected lew to 
whom he expounded the mysteries of the true content of knowledge 
and faith On Fridays and Mondays he dehveied public sermons 
He had an imposing countenance and always appeared to be 
engrossed in his thoughts. 

Early Education: 

Jalal ud-din ROmi was bom on the 6th of Rabi ui-Awwal, 
604: a h Baha* ud-din Veled entrusted him to the caie o F one of his 
disciples, Saiyid Bui ban ud-din, for early education who taught 
him for four or five years m the beginning and then guided him 
again, after the death of Baha* ud-din Veled, m the secrets of the 
mystic path 



The popularity of Baha 3 ud-dm V ded and the great number 
of his disciples and followers had made certain scholars jealous of 
him In his lectures, he used to declaim publicly against the 
Greek philosophers and their rationalist followers, who, he said, 
had thrown the scriptures ovei their back, and could not, there¬ 
fore, hope for the blessings of God. These scholars could not, 
however, harm him as Khwansm Shah was himself a devotee of 
Baha' ud-din Veled Once the king who had come to pay a visit 
to the Sheikh remarked, fl What a big crowd has gathered here !” 
One of the scholars piesent at the moment readily added, <c Yes, 
and if something is not done to check his popularity, it might 
become difficult for the King to rule over them” Khwansm Shah 
took the remark to his heart and asked the scholar as to what 
should be done in the matter The courtier, seizing the oppor¬ 
tunity to malign the Sheikh, advised the king to send the keys of 
the treasury and also of the citadel to Baha* ud-din Veled with a 
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flocked to meet him and 'bring him into their cities with honour. 
Thus he passed through Baghdad, Mecca, Damascus and reached 
Malatta, 1 2 where he remained for lour years, engaged in preaching 
and teaching. From Malatia, Baha 3 ud-dln Veled went on to 
Ak ShahiV and from there to Larenda 3 which was a dependency 
of Konya* 4 

Arrival is Konya: 

c Ala ud-dln Kaikabad, the then Sultan of RQm*, sent for and 
requested Baha 3 ud-dln Veled to come to ins Capital, where he 
arrived in 626 a* h* The Sultan himself went to receive 
Baha? ud-dln and became his disciple along with his chiefs. In 
Konya, Baha 3 ud-dln resided m a local college and died there 
after two years in 628 A* a. 

RUnri accompanied his father throughout the latter’s journey 
from Balkh, and he was 22 years of age when he arrived at Konya. 
Impiessed by Baha 3 ud-dln’s profound knowledge and erudition, 
the Sultan’s teacher, Badr ud-dln Gohartash, founded a college 
named Madarsa-i-KhudavandgSr for him «rxd endowed it richly 
for its maintenance.* 

Sultan c A!a ud-dln Kaikabgd had a great regard icr 
Baha 3 ud-dln Veled When the Sultan had erected the fort of 
Konya he invited Baha 3 ud-dln Veled to mount to the terraced 
roof of the fort, thence to survey the walls and towers. After his 
inspection, Baha 3 ud-dln remarked to the Sultan, “Against the 
floods and enemy horses, you have raised a goodly defence But 
what protection have you built against those unseen arrows, the 
sighs and moans of the oppressed, which pass through a thousand 
walls and battlements, and sweep whole worlds to destruction. Go 
and erect a citadel of justice and equity, for that alone can ensure 

1 A city on the Upper Euphrates 

2 C apital of a province of Konya 

3 A city in Asia Minor 

i e Iconuxon in G alatia 

3* i a Anatolia in modem Turkey * 

6. AflSSd, p SO 
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the peace of the world/* 1 

After the death of Baha 3 ud-dln Veled, Rtimi was raised to 
occupy the seat of his father by the Saltan of Konya on the advice 
of the scholars and disciples of the departed teacher. RUmi thus 
started teaching in the college and preaching to the people in place 
of his father. Later, Saiyxd Burhan ud-dln, the tutor during hzs child* 
hood, who had migrated to Tirmiz cazne had: to Konya KEml 
received instructs on its the mystic lore from Saiyid Burhan ud-dln 
who lived in Konya for nine years and died there in 637 a h 

Travels for farther Education s 


In 630 a. k. Rtimi went forth to Syria for further education. 
He arrived at Haleb (Aleppo) where Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir 1 had 
established, on the adjure of Cadi Baba 3 ud-dln ibn Shaadad, 
several colleges in 591 a. h,, which had made Haleb also a reputed 
place of learning like Damascus 

In Haleb Rfimi stayed in Madarsa Ha]awiyah and received 
education from KamZl ud-dln ibn al- c Adlm/ Although Rush 
was receiving education at Haleb, difficult juristic questions were 
referred to him for solution. Sipah Sal Sr reports that Rtimi not 
only furnished a solution to all such problems but also gave reasons 
which were not to be found in any book. 

Rtimi went to Damascus from Haleb and dwelt in Madarsa 
Maqdasyah. In Damascus, reports Sipah Sal2r, Rumi used to 
confer with Sheikh Mohi ud-dln ibn c Arabi, Sheikh Safad ud*dm 
Hamawi, Sheikh c Uthxnan ROmi, Sheikh Auhad ud-dln KinnSni 
and Sheikh Sadr ud-dln Konwi 4 

In 634 or 635 a. b. Rtimi returned to Konya and resumed 
the profession of teaching. He continued to do so till the death of 
his mentor, Saiyid Burhan ud-dln, in 637 A. h. Soon thereafter. 
Sheikh Mohz ud-dln ibn c Arabi died in Damascus in 638 a. a, 
and a number of scholars and mystics moved on from Damascus 

■ ■ P ■ 

1 Aflfifa, p.37. 

2 Son of Sultan Salah ud-dln 

3. Sipah SalSr, p 16 and Afltid, p, 52 
4 Sipah SalSr, p 14 
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He is reported to have been gifted with a keen intellect and. a 
fervoux oflove since his very childhood It has been related in 
ManUqtb al^Artfin 1 that while still young, he often remained so 
jxnmciscd in, the love for the Prophet that he did not feel the 
pangs of hunger for as many as thirty to forty days 2 After he had 
mastered the exoteric sciences he became a disciple of ShciLh 
AbO Babr, the basket maker Some chroniclers report that he 
had taken Sheikh Zam ud-drn SanjSsi 1 as lus spiritual mentor 
while the names of certain other mystics have been mentioned in 
other reports. Mav be he received a grounding in the mystic lore 
from all these from time to time 

Not content with the esoteric teachings of "the Path” he has 
had from his tutors, Shamsh Tebrcz took to extensile travels m 
various lands, in search of the best spiritual teacher and thus 
gained the nickname of Pmnda (the Flier, Bird, etc), In his 
travels he took care (o conceal his own spiritual attainments* 
Pretending to be a wealth) merchant, he woie a black felt and 
always bolted the doors or his room in the inn, with a costly lode, 
although there was nothing inside except a tattered mat He 
travelled m this way to Tcbi ez, Baghdad, Jordan, Rome, Qaisaryah 
and Damascus He used to wca\c strings with which trousers 
ate fastened, and this was enough to meet his frugal expenses He 
lived for one year in Damascus where he did not tale more than 
a cup of soup once a week 4 Often he prayed to God for a companion 


*‘Assassins” And adopted the orthodox faith Ho was acc%*rdmgl> known as a 
JViw-AArfwi (the roccntlv concerted Muslim) These reports are, howeicr 
of doubtful authcnucit Toi detailed stud) see, “The Life ofMauIana 
Jalal u d-d in Muhammad” (pp *53*54) bv B*idi U**mnn rarozanfar and 
Sahib ut-Ma:httci (pp 127-128} by Cadi Talammur Husrin 

1 Written b) Shnmsh uJ-dln Ahmad a Y -Af!5ki in 752 A H 

2 AfSki, p 370 

3 Fcrozanfar has gi\ en the name of his mentor os Rukn ud-dm Suqjfist 
instead of Zam ud-dln SinjSsi He also up that SanjSs Vi*as a dependency 
of Zanjffn but he is not sure about it (Fartnanfar, p 56) 

4 Sipah Salfir, p 63 


with whom he could share the mysteries of divine love. 1 2 

Meeting of Shamsh Tebrez and Sami : 

The spiritual mentor of Shamsh Tebrez, it is related, asked 
him to proceed to Riim and fllaminate a broken-hearted soul 
yearning for the divine love. He accordingly readied Konya on 
the 26th of Jamadi ul-Afchir, 642 a. a. and engaged a lodging 
in an inn. One day, he saw ROmi coming by, riding on a mule, 
in the midst of a crowd of students and disciples accompanying 
him on foot Shamsh Tebrez stepped forward and asked ROmi, 
“What is the object of learning and prayer ?” <c It is to know," 
replied RQmi, “the Shan c ak and its tenets." “No”, rejoined Shamsh 
Tebrez, “the object is to attain what is knowable”. Thereafter he 
recited this couplet of Hak&n SinSi: 

“Compared to that knowledge, ignorance is better; 
Which allows your self to remain as it were.” 

Rfftni was lost m amazement. He had taken to heart the 
remark of Shamsh Tebrez. 3 

Rftan now took Shamsh Tebrez home with him. They 
remained closeted together, reports Afi&lci, lor forty days where 
no body could enter * Sipah 5al?r, another biographer of ROmi, 
writes (hat both remained m holy communion for sis months 
in a room where none dared to enter except Sheikh Salah ud-dln. 4 

The company of Shamsh Tebrez opened a new vista of the 
hidden realm to the view of ROmi who now felt a trenchant urge 
to grasp the mysteries of eat ih and of heaven through spiritual 

1 AflSki, pp 58-59 

2 The con /creation between RUim and Slnmsh Tebrez has been reported in 
ThrUnth Daulat Shah The author of the Xafo of JaKl ud-dm Muham¬ 
mad has aho collected all Use traditions in this regard but none being 
acceptable to him, he has put forth the vum that the attachment of RUmz 
to Shamsh Tebrez was not due to any sudden rapturous mfactuaUon but 
because Rttim was already m search of an illuminated soul (Faioaanfar, 
pp 01-68) Also see Sehtb ul-Aftfhnavi, pp 139-142 

8 Aflfikt, p 60 

4 S.pah SalSr, p 66 
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illumination Rfimi says in a couplet * 

Shamsh Tebrez was it, who led me to the path qf 

Reality; 

For the faith I have is simply his bounty*” 

Rumi had so long been a profound scholai and a successful 
teacher, disciples and students, many of them scholars and mystics, 
always gathered round him in large numbers to drink at the 
fountain of learning, but, now, he himself became a pupil oi 
Shamsh Tebrez Sultan Veled, the son of ROxni says * 

“The Sheikh himself turned a probationer, 

He began to learn his lessons afresh, sitting at the feet 

of his mentor. 

Although perfect he was m ascetic lore, 

He had to begin taking lessons once more ” 

RUxm has also acknowledged it m these lines 

“A mendicant I was, thou madest me a liberatme, 

A source of tumult, intoxicated with wine 
Revered I was as a doctor of religion. 

Thou hast turned me into a sport for children.” 

The result was that Rumi abandoned teadiing as well as 
sermonising He says 

“Like Mercuiy had I ledgers of mine, 

Upon which I demoted much time, 

Lo 1 no sooner did I glance the forehead of the 

cupbearer, 

So intoxicated Z became that I broke my pen ” 
Tumult by Ruud’s Disciples: 

After RfUm had entered the enc han ted circle of Shamsh 
Tebrez’s spiritual powers, he gave up teaching and delivering 
lectures which was intensely resented by his followers, disciples and 
friends They, accordingly, raised a fearful and threatening 
tumult against Shamsh The resentment of ROmfs disciples was 
kindled by the respect paid to Snamsli by Rftnu, and they were also 
jealous that an unknown person whose lineage and even where¬ 
abouts were not known to anybody should cause their revered 
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teacher to severe all relations with those who had so long been 
serving as well as deriving benefit from him, and spreading his 
fame far and wide. The disciples and followers of Rttmi took 
Shaxnsh Tebrez for a weired figure who had cast a spell over Rfimi 
otherwise he would not have changed so suddenly and decided not 
to see his old acquaintances. They could not express their resent¬ 
ment against Shamsh m the presence of RQmi but whenever they 
got an opportunity they jibbed and stingingly reproached Shamsh 
Tebrez. 


Departure of Shamsh Tebrez: 

Shamsh Tebrez calmly put up with t)ie irritation caused uy 
ROmi’s followers for some time but when he found that they were 
bent upon taking resort to violent means, he stealthily left Konya 
one day Aflaki reports that Shamsh Tebrez left Konya, at the end 
of his first visit, on Thursday, the twenty-first day of the month of 
Shawwal, 643 A.H ., 1 after a stay of about sixteen months. 

The departure of Shamsh Tebrez left Rtixrn in such a state of 
distress and depression that he completely cut himself off from all 
the disciples and acquaintances, friends and relatives. This was 
an unexpected turn of events unforseen by those who had been 
envious of Shamsh, for Rfttm was now not prepared to see even 

those who had not opposed Shamsh, much less the persons who had 
been his adversaries 

Return of Shamsh Tebrez s 

Sipah SalSr relates that B ami remained cut off from every 
body till he unexpectedly received a letter from Shamsh Tebrez 
from Damascus. 3 A bit calmed down, Rton now permitted those 
who had not pitted themselves against Shamsh to join in his 
sittings It was durmg this period that Rttmi began to take part 
m musical chan tings m remembrance of his lost friend. He also 
wrote four letters to Shams Tebrez during this period of separation, 


!. Aflaki, p GO 
2 lbtd , p 66 
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which express his intense desire to see Shamsh again In the first 
letter he says 

"Gome back to me, the light of my heart, the object 

of my desire 

Thou forges ahead with the fcrvoui of thy true love. 
If thou comcst, the joy of my heart shall I acquire 
If not, extreme depression will lie m) lure 
Thou art like the sun, which is fai away but still near, 
Gome back, Oh, thou art at a distance, blit I find thee 

here.” 

Gradually the antagonism against Shamsh Tebrer subsided 
and then Rtimi took steps to invite him back to Kon> a again He 
sent his son, Sultan Velrd, to bear a letter to Shamsh Tebrez and 
assure him on behalf or his disciples and follow eis that all of them, 
who had earlier opposed him, were repenting their mistake and 
wanted to be forgiven ROmi’s letter to Shamsh expresses his 
heart-felt grief ovet the separation with his spmtual guide He 
wrote 


“From the time thou hast departed fiom me, os wax is 

separated from honey, 
Like a candle I melt in the fire of love, deprived of thy 

sweetness, 

Separated from thy illustrious self, I have been turned 

into a rum, 


Wherein my soul resides alone m wilderness 

Turn the reins of thy mount, I implore, turn the 

mount of thy joy (this way), 

For music is not lawful unto me m thy absence, I hate 

the joy as a devil 

Not a single ode could I indite, till a letter to me did 

ye write 

To read thy letter, I was so over-joyed; lyrics I 

composed six or five 

O’ God, let us meet again to turn my eve into morn, 

For thou art indeed the pride of Syria, Armenia and 

Rome.” 
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Sultan Veled conducted Shamsh Tebrez to Konya from 
Damascus like a prince 

Shamsh Tebrez Departs again: 

11 firm was overjoyed to' see Shamsh Tebrez for the second 
tome- All those who bad been discourteous to Shamsb requested 
him to condone their mistakes* For a tome Shamsh and Rflmi 
passed their time happily m spiritual and religious disquisitions, 
divine manifestations and ecstasies, and the fervour of Rttmi’s love 
for Shamsh increasing with the passage of time. However, Rttmi’s 
disciples began to resent again their neglect by ELBmi, as they had 
done before Another incident happened in the meantime which 
added fuel to the fire. Shamsh was putting up with his wife in 
an outer room of the house in which Rfimi dwelt. Ghelebi 
c Ala 3 ud-dln, the son of RSmi by his second wife, used to pass 
through the room of Shamsh, whenever he visited his father, and 
dm caused inconvenience to the Sheikh. Shamsh politely asked 
‘Ala* ud-dln on several occasions not to do so whidi was, however, 
resented by him c Ala 5 ud-dln also viewed with jealousy the 
affection showed by Shamsh Tebrez to his step-brother, Sultan 
Yded, and, therefore, he gave vent to his feelings before such 
followers of Rumi as were inimical to Shamsh. They immediately 
seized the opportunity to malign Shamsh Tebrez and again nosed 
a storm of protest against him. 

Shamsh Tebrez did not, at first, mention the matter to Rttmi 

but when the hostilities of these people increased, he alluded to his 

embarrassment in the form of an anecdote. He also hinted that 

this time he would slip away without leaving any trace of him. 

It appears from certain verses of RUmi that he was not completely 

unaware of what was going to happen, for lie had entreated 

Shamsh Tebrez m some of his verses to give up the idea of desert¬ 
ing him again. 

However, the followers of Rftmi again rose in opposition 
to Shamsh with the result that he slipped away from Konya. 1 

1. It bos been mentioned in certain chronicles that Shamsh vras put to 

by certain persons in Konya and Kami, on receiving the news said, “God 
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Rttmi says in a couplet: 

“That there 


[plaint, Suddenly 


ftA# AiiaaS rflSl 

on uall iu ijuii liicim an 


Kami’s Impatience: 


When RGmi found Shainsh missing again one morning, his 
distress knew no bounds He immediately went to Sultan Veled 


nr l cried out, “Sleepest thou, 


>„ 


Get up 


n#l finri Miifr urUavA flta 

M Wltli nilHB iuv 


Sheikh is* I find my soul devoid of his fragrance again/* 1 


even 


Now KUmi again started his search for Shamsh, he was now 
ore distressed than he had been earlier. He ceased all 


intercourse with those who had caused ill-will to Shamsh and even 
forbade them to appear before him Rflmi says: 

“The separation made him mad m love. 

Like Jonah he became, without a hearth or home/’ 

A few days later when his quest for Shamsh had proved 
fruitless, RUmi became even more restless Now he spent most of 
his time either m listening to the musical recitals or lamenting and 
raising a wail of woe for the departed companion It was during 
this period that RfSini composed a number of beautiful and 
extremely touching lyrics expressing the agonising pangs suffered 
by him due to Shamsh’s seperation 

This was the year 645 a h RUmi was extremely anxious for 
Shamsh specially because of the disturbed conditions m Egypt and 
Asia Minor and the tempest of rapine and slaughter let loose by 

the whereabouts of 

ffled 


the Tartar invasion. If anybody gave hi] 


_ 


onamsn, aumi would oe so pieasea mat ae izumeuw»»jr 
him with whatever he could lay his hands upon including even 

the garments he wore at the time 


w 

I 

1 


does what He likes and orders whatever He intends 11 larcwanfar, however, 
prefers the version that RUtni was nearest to Shamsh, and, naturally, h* 
should have been aware of what had happened to Shaiffii Thus, 
Shainsh been killed in Konya, Rami would not have undertaken the 
journey to Damascus in his quest (Farozanfar, pp 83-84) 

1, Sipah SalSr, p 69 
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Travels to Syria: 

Not being able to calm down his restlessness, Rumi set out 
for Damascus along with a few of his other companions in search 
of Shamsh Tebrez. He was received with honour by the scholars 
of Damascus but they were surprised to learn that a person of his 
intellectual stature and erudition should be so agitated for any 
individual. 

RQmi could not, however, get any trace of Shamsh Tebrez m 
Damascus When he was worn out of his quest for Shamsh, he 
remarked, u Myself and Shamsh are not two If he 1 $ like the sun, 
I am a particle, if he is an ocean, I am a drop, for the particle is 
illuminated by the sun and the drop owes its existence to the 
ocean. There is thus no difference between Shamsh and mysdf.” 
Kftnu returned to Konya from Damascus but his restlessness did 
not abate. After a couple of years he agam undertook a journey 
to Damascus but he returned this time convinced that in reality he 
was himself Shamsh and that all his search for Shamsh was no 
more than a quest to find out his own self 

After coming back from Damascus for the second time, Rtimi 
gave up all hopes to meet Shamsh Tebrez agam. Nevertheless, 
Rttmi now experienced the same effulgence of spiritual wisdom 
« streaming in his own self which he had sought m Shamsh Tebrez* 
(C Although the Maulana, on whom be the blessings of God”, says 
Sultan Veled, **failed to find out the person of Shamsh ud-dm 
Tebrez, whose fame may be spread by God, in Damascus, he found 
whatever he wanted from Shamsh, percolating in his own veins”. 

Sheikh Salah addin, the gold-beater. 

A few days after his return from Damascus for the second 
time, Rfimi again became restless He now promoted Sheikh Salah 
ud-dm as bis confidant and chief assistant He was, in fact, 
elevated to take the place of Shamsh Tebrez, 1 as Sultan Veled says 


1 Faroaanfar writes "When RUim became despaired of finding out Shamsh, 
he turned his mind towards Salah ud-dln whole-heartedly He nominated 
him as hu Shellch and Caliph and appointed turn as the leader of the 
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in these verses: 


"After Shamsli, Salah ud-dln became lus helper in this 

design* 

His presence increased the JJuminalions and visions 

Divine, 

For he learnt the lore mysterious from him 




Sheikh Salah ud-dln came of a poor family belonging to a 
nearby village. His father was a fisherman while Salah u d-d in 
had himself taken up the profession of gold-beating Reputed as a 
trustworthy youngman from his early days, he had been a disciple 
of Saiyid Burli £n ud-dln After Saiyid Burhan ud-dfn’s death he 
took the oath of allegiance to ROmi whose closest associate he 
remained during the last ten years of his life He died on the 
first of Muharrazn, 657 a zi 

Elevation of Salah ud-dln ns the most trusted disciple and 
spiritual successor of Rfizni, again made hi? other disciples and 
followers ran amuck Now their complaint was that Shaxnsh 
was at least an educated person hut this man, who was a mere 
gold-beater by profession, did not deserve to he the chief assistant 
of their 1 cspccted teacher They wore amnred to see that Rfimi 
»held Salah ud-dln m such a high esteem, and this fired their envy 
again Ilowcvej, when Salah ud-dln came to know of the tumult 
among other disciples he jemarked r They deplore nij selection as 
the chief associate of the Maulana but they don’t appear to under¬ 
stand that the Maulana is ically in love with his own self I 
simply act as a veil to conceal this fact ” J 


seekers of God and instructed his fnends and disciples to obey him" 
(Farozanfar, p 101) 

1 Farozanfar writes The Maulana being ured of the blind envy of the 
malicious detractors of Salah ud-dln, made him the cynosure of Ins eyes 
and showed him the same love and affection which he had for Shamsh 
As Salah ud-dFn had been a soft-hearted man, his attraction and guidance 
were of a different nature He was able to decrease the tumultous restless* 


mauiana to a large 


(Faromnrarj yy 


102-103} 
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(MeU Hisam ad-dins 

After the death of Salah ud-dto, Ghdebi 1 HisSm ud-dln Turk 
was nominated by R&mi to act as his chief assistant, confidant and 
spiritual vicegerent in place of the deceased friend. Ghelebi 
HisSm ud-din had already occupied a distinguished place among 
the followers of Rumi, and for eleven years after the demise of his 
spiritual superior, he acted as his successor He was a Turk 
belonging to Armenia and came of a respectable and influential 
family known as Akhu 2 

HisSm ud-din had also paid obeisance to Shamsb Tebrez and 
Salah ud-din from whom he had learnt the esoteric teachings 
HisSm ud-din spent all his belongings on Rtimi and ultimately 
emancipated his slaves as well He was so cautious that he never 
used the water of the Maul ana's bath-rSom fot ablutions out of 
respect for him, and went to his own house foi the purpose even 
if it was biting cold On the other hand, Rumi too paid such a 
homage to HisSm ud-dln that one thought him to be a disciple of 
the latter 3 

Composition of the Mathnawi; 

The Mathnawi was composed by Rtum during this period at 
the instance of HisSm ud-dln 4 

1 Chelebi is an equivalent of Saiyid m Turkish language (Farozanfa*, p III). 

2 Farozanfar sav% that Chelebi HisSm ud-dln was bom in 622 A H 
(farozanf&r,p 111) 

3 Rina sent whatever presents he received to Chelebi HisSm ud-dln Once 
Sultan Velcd complamed about it but Rami replied, “By God, if a 
hundred-thousand pious men were caught by trouble and it were appre¬ 
hended that the world would perish, and I had only a loaf with me, I 
would send even that to the respected Chelebi,” RUnu used to keep 
silence whenever HisSm ud-dln was not present in his meetings Hts 

followers, therefore, always tried to cause HisSm ud-dln to be pres ent in 
these meetings (Farozanfar, p. 114) 

4 Farozanfar writes that the Mathnaws was composed by RUzni on the request 
of HisSm ud-drn The latter hadnouced the disciples and followers of Rttml 
devoting their tune to the study of Hadiqa of SmS! and the Mantefut Tayr 
of «AttSr because they could not find mystical lores m the odes of Rami 
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The fact is that Romi was endowed with a love so fervent and 
rapturous that he could not do without a close companion and 
confidant with whom he could share the mysteries of the esoteric 
truth experienced by him First, he selected Shamsh Tebrez 
whose place was taken by Salah ud-din and His2m ud-din one 
after another. Saiyid Burhan ud-din was also elevated to his circle 
of selected associates, although m a different capacity, for a short 
while. The period of five years between the death of Saiyid 
Burhan ud-din and the arrival of Shamsh Tebrez m Konya was 
spent by Rtimi in such a way as if he felt some deficiency m his 
life It is obvious that the latent capabilities with which Rflmi 
had been endowed required a stimulant for their expression The 
Mathnawi is itself a proof of RGim’s yearning lor love, if one 
is required, for it would not have come into existence without the 
spiritual fervour aroused byJEtGmi’s favourite associates There 
had been a gap of two years m the compilation of the Mathnawi 
when RGmi suspended its composition on account of the Hisam 
ud-dln’s grief at the death of his wife 

Perfection in the ‘Path’ of mysticism or spiritual illumination 
was not the reason for selection of his confidants by Rflmi He 
often said that love is born out of affinity. Once, m reply to a 


which, nevertheless, displayed his fervour of love He, therefore, sought 
and found an opportunity to propose that RGmi might indite something 
in the style of the above mentioned lyri c s Rflmi immediately produced a 
paper from his turban on which were written 18 verses, the first of which 
was to become the opening verse of the Mathnawi 11 ran as follows 
* “From reed flute hear what tale it tells. 

What plaint it makes of absence ills,’* 

And, the last verse ran 

“Now ends my discourse, peace be to yc ” 

Rflmi used to dictate the verses to HisSm ud-din who took them down 
•and then recited these aloud in his beautiful voiec Often they spent whole 
nights at the task After t the first part of the Mathnawi was completed HisSm 
ud-din i wife died which made him verv desoondent Rflmi too felt so 
aggrieved by the dejection of HisSm ud-din that the composition of Mathnawi 
was suspended for two years Thereafter, Rflmi took up the task conti¬ 
nuing it for the next fifteen years tdl his death (Faroaanfar, pp 116-118) 
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question he told his son, Sultan Veled, that he cultivated friend¬ 
ship with his associates because of affinity, for the affection bom 
out of it never leads one to remorse. True affinity or love, 
explained RGmi, would never cause repentance either in this world 
or the Hereafter. Those who cultivate friendship lor selfish ends 
would, in the Hereafter, languish with a longing described thus 
by the Qpr 3 an: Alas for me / Ah, would that I had never taken such an 
one forfriend , l On the other hand, those who are sincere and fear 
God shall retain their friendship. Friends on that day will be foes one 
to another , save those who kept their duty {to Allah)? 

Rum! has expressed the same view in a verse which says. 
“Never from miracles, a faith sprouts; 

Yet, qualities alike, affinity unites ” 

Death of Rnmi: 

Sipah Salar relates that Ronya was continuously rocked by 
earthquakes for forty days before the death of RGmi 3 Aflgki, 
however, says that while RGmi still lay in sickness, there were 
severe earthquakes for seven days and nights, until everyone m 
Konya was greatly alarmed. When the people went to RGmi to 
beseech his help, he calmly remarked i “Poor earth, it is starving 

m - & J 

and wants a fat morsel. It shall soon have one and then it won’t 
bother you.” 4 During his last illness, he indited an ode which 
has the following opening lines: 

“Despite thy kindness and affection, (my) heart craves 

for anger from thee. 
Like a glass fragile, break my heart by saying: ‘Thou 

canst not see me.” 

Chdebi Hisam ud-d!n says that Sheikh Sadr ud-dln along 
with a few other mendicants paid a visit to Rotni during his last 
illness During the course of their conversation he said, “May God 
grant you speed y recovery.” “No”, replied Romi, “There is only a 

1. Al'Farqan 28 

2. Ac-ZuUmif 67 

8 Sipah SsUir p 58 
4, AfUJa.p 350 
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hair’s-breadth distance between the lover and the beloved. Won’t 
you like that this distance should also vanish and the finite spirit 
may unite with the Infinite One 7 ” 

Rflmi dictated the following ode during his illness to Chelebi 
HisSm ud-dln * 

c *Go 1 head on pillow lay; alone, in peace, me leave, 

T_.J ._V.._1-j. -*.1_1. .11 

novuu iyrauij piaguc uy nigm, nujie an aiuuuu met; 

f gneve 

That peerless beauty (God) has no need kind care to 

show. 

But, sallow lovers, ye musr patient faith still know 
Perplexity is ours to bear, ’tis his to own hard heart. 
Shed he our blood, 'what sin 9 He'll not pay 

murderer’s smart 

To die’s hard, after all, but remedy there's none. 
How, then, to crave a remedy * The evil’s done 
Last night, in dream, a warder, from my love’s abode. 
Made sign to me, and said 'This way 9 Held thou my 

lode ” l 

RUzni died, at the age of sixty-eight years and three months, 
at the dose of the day. on the fifth of Jamad i-ul-^kmr 672 * :i" 
When his corpse was brought forth, a great multitude swarmed 
the place, all of whom smote their bieasts and raised loud lamen¬ 
tations Jews and Christians came reading their own scriptures 
The Muslims strove to drive them away but they would not be 
repelled. It was feared, at length, that a tumult would break out 
Hie intelligence was conveyed to Parwana, 3 who asked the Rabbis 
and Bishops why they mixed themselves up with the funeral of a 

K>Titefim eainf Mnlfo#4 fJiot t liner Tiort in him all the 

musiiui 0HMUI AUCJ buub buvj uau iwuhvi *•* " --- 

signs and virtues of the prophets described m their scriptures and 
have learnt the ways of the sages and saints of yore, than they 
had ever known before They were all ultimately allowed to 




Sipah SalSr p 59 
]»o#A ud^dfn PArwsoBj 
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accompany the funeral The number of people who flocked to join 
the funeral precession was so great that the bier taken out early in 
the morning could reach the burial place by sun-set, and thus 

__j. 1 . _ 11 i _ _ _i.L. *>*nc Inifl +#\ tibct 1 in Viie 

wim an nonours, uie mnuuuus oagg woo mu w * --- — . 


The Gb&racter of Ruxni: 


Shibh writes m the Sawaneh (Biography) of Maulana-i-RUm: 

“So long as the Maul ana had not taken to the path of 
mysticism, he led the life of an eminent scholar and a doctor 


*rr..*L 
ttt laiui 


lArtfeftu AotAf* hn iiiAM f mif JiMlV AM ItlO Mlllfi 

YYilGUCVCl UC WC1U UUl t Liumg via m# wvhv^ 


1 


number of students, theologians and even the grandees 
accompanied him on foot. The kings and chiefs of State 


received him with highest honour But no sooner did he 


adopt the mystic way of life, his life was completely trans¬ 
formed He continued to teach and give juristic-opinions, 
but these vocations appeared to be only reminiscent of his 
past life * he always seemed to be enchanted with a rapturous 
love, m transports and trances of a sublimated soul 9,1 


Prayers and Penances 

Rumi was extremely fond of prayers and penance. Siph 

Sal Sr, who dwelt with him for many years, relates that he never 

saw Rfimi m a night-gown He nevei had a pillow or a bedding, 

nor did he ever lie down for taking rest. Whenever he felt 

drowsy, he took a nap wherever he might be sitting He says in 
a verse 

“Shrouded in a quilt studded with thorn. 

How can he sleep, for pricked is always lovelorn.” 

Whenever he’found that his disciples were heavy with deep, 
during the musical services, he would rest his head between his 
xnecs pretending to have fallen asleep, but after everyone had 
dropped into slumber, he would get up and occupy himself with 
the performance of Qkr (recollection) and recitation. 2 He has 


1 Sait Until : p 34 

2 Ibid, p 35 
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alluded to it in one of his odes m which he says 


"Everyone slept but not I, for the heart smite my 

control, outright 

My eyes grew accustomed to count the stars, night 

after night 

Sleep has gone out of my eyes never to return, 

It has taken the poison of thy separation and taken to 

flight" 


Prayers of RSmi; 

No sooner had the umc for an obligatory prayei arrived then 
ROmi was a completely changed man 1 He would immediately 
turn towards KdFba, his face turning pale, and he would soon be 
lost in the prayers Sipah Sal Sr relates that it was not unoften 
that RUmi spent the whole night sn two reheats of prater 2 RGmi 
has described m an ode lu$ own condition during the prayers 
He says: 

“After sun-set prayer, one lights the lamp or the meal 

he takes, 

But I am left with sighs and moans for my departed 

mates. 

With tears I perform ablution, my prayer is filled with 

fire; 

A call to prayer thus given, sets the door of mosque 

ablaze 

How \ery wonderful is the prayer of intoxicated ones; 

Say ‘It is flawless*, for it transcends the time and 

space 

Perhaps I finished the second Roh^otf or perhaps the 

fourth; 

I know not in fact, what I read or didn v t get the time 

at all 

How should I knock the door of Truth; my hands and 

heart are not mine 


1. SswZneh, p 35 

2. Sipah SalSr, p 21. 
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A friend like thee has robbed me of the heart: now 

God alone can provide shelter. 
I know not, by God, when the service ended or who 

led the prayer.” 

Once Rttmi was performing his prayers in a wintry cold night. 
His tears trickled down his face on the beard, turning the tears 
into heads of ice owing to the intense cold, but he remained 
engaged in his prayers without being even aware of it. 

Austerity and Contentment: 

Of simple habits, austere and frugal, ROmi led a life of almost 
primitive simplicity. Whatever presents were received from the 
king, nobles or other affluent people were passed on by him to 
Salah ud-dln or Ghelebi HisUm ud-dln although he often had 
nothing to make both the ends meet for his own dependents* He 
kept a portion of such presents only on the insistence of his son, 
Sultan Veled, but he was very much pleased when there was 
absolutely no provision for subsistence m his own house. On such 
occasions he used to temark that his house appeared to be the 
abode of a mendicant. 1 

Generosity i 

RQnu was so generous that he never returned a beggar with¬ 
out giving him something. More than open-handed—he gave 
away with both hands—he never buttoned his gown or shirt so 

that it might be easier for him to take it off in case anybody asked 
for it. 

Hum i li ty and Tender-heartedness: 

Once ROmi was going somewhere with his disciples He 
founa Ins way blocked by a dog sleeping in a narrow lane. He 
stood there waiting but someone made the poor thing get up and 

dear the lane. ROmi felt much aggrieved that the poor creature 
was disturbed in its sleep.* 

1. ScRD$tuh t p 36 

2. Hid ipi 39. 
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On another occasion lie found two persons quarrelling and 
abusing cacli other He requested both of them to denounce him 
and bury the hatchet instead of calling names to each other. Both 
of them fell on his feet and patched up their differences I. 2 

Lawful Earnings: 

ROmi received a stipend of 15 Dinars a month out of the 
proceeds of charitable trusts Since he did not like to accept a 
remuneration without doing some work m lieu thereof, he had 
taken upon himself to give juristic-opimon on religious and legal 
matters referred to him by the people He was so particular about 
it that he had instructed his disciples to let him know of the 
questions referred to him as soon as these were received 

Once someone remarked that Sheikh Sadr ud-dln had a 
stipend of thousand Dinars fixed for him while he got only fifteen 
Dinars, RfSsni at once corrected him by saying that the Sheikh 
needed even more money and it would have been better if the 
fifteen Dinars fixed for him were also given to the Sheikh 3 

Dislike of Worldllness s 

Rtimi hated the rounds of visits frequently paid to him by the 
king, princes and the nobles. He never liked them to call upon 
him and sometimes even expressed his distaste to the face of visit* 
ng personage. Once a certain grandee who paid a courtesy call 
to Rflmi, said “Excuse me. Sir, I couldn’t pay my respects more 
frequently owing to other pi e-occup&tions” “You need not be 
sorry for it”, came the reply from ROmi, “I am more grateful to 
those who do not call upon me*” 3 

The Mathnawi and its Message: 

RUmi had been endowed with a tremendous spiritual enthu¬ 
siasm and a fervour of love which was lying dormant under the 

I. Sewaneh, p 39 

2 Ibid , p 42 

3 , Ibid , p 43 
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cover of his erudition, particularly of those relating to the specu¬ 
lative branches of secular sciences As soon as Shamsh Tebrez 
cast his enchanted spell over Rttmi, it would be seen, his spiri¬ 
tuality was animated and the outcome was enchanting and beauti¬ 
ful lyrics describing the mysteries of divine love and spiritual 
raptures, undescribable ecstasies and transports He ultimately 
attained the stage where, in the words of IqbSl, he could claim: 

“At last flames burst forth from every hair of me. 

Fixe dropped from the veins of my thought.*’ 1 
It is a state where every sage gives a call with a thousand 
tongues for a worthy companion: 

tt Oh, where m the wide world is my comrade? 

I am the Bush of Sinai Where is my Moses? 5 * 2 
And this was the reason why Rflmi found it difficult to spend 
his days without a confidant and companion* his restlessness did 
not calm down until he found a companion in Salah ud-dtn after 
Shamsh and in Gheiebi HisSm ud-dln after Salah ud*dIn—-venly, 
it is not easy for the candle to throb alone* 2 

It was this fire of love which led RUmi .to seek spiritual food 

and energy through musical recitations. He has explained it thus 
in the Mathnawi* 

“Therefore sanOF (music) is the food of lovers (of God), 

since therein is the phantasy of composure (tranquillity of 
mind) 

From (hearing) sounds and pipings the mental phan¬ 
tasies gather a (great) strength; nay, they become forms 
(in the imagination). 

The tire of love is made keen (inflamed) by melodies, 

just as the fire (ardour) of the man who dropped walnuts 
(mto the water).* 54 


U Asrcr-i-Khudt, p 88 (Translation by Nicholson, p. 145). 
2. Ibid , p. 86 (Nicholson, j» 144) 

3 Jb*i % p. 88 (Nicholson, p 145). 

4 Tht Mathnawi, Vol IV, p 313 (Book IV-Verm 742-44). 
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veracity of revealed truths. RBmi raided a severe criticism of this 
view and frowned upon its standard-bearers in these words: 

"The doctrine held by the eye of sense is Mu'tazilism, 
whereas the eye of Reason is Sunnite ’(orthodox) in respect 
of (its) union (vision of God). 1 2 

Those in thrall to sense-perception are Mu'tazihtes, 
(though) from misguidedness they represent themselves as 
Sunnites. 

Any one who remains in (bondage to) sense-perception 
is a Mu c taziiite; though he may say he is a Sunnite, tis from 
ignorance. 

Any one who has escaped from (the bondage of) sense- 
perception is a Sunnite * the man endowed with (spiritual) 
vision is the eye of sweet-paced (harmonious) Reason 
Rfimi has asserted at more than one place m the Mathnawi 
that in addition to the external senses, man has been endowed with 
certain inner senses too, and that these inner senses are much more 
wider, potent and sagacious than the outer sense-organs. 

"Besides these five (physical) senses there are five (spi¬ 
ritual) senses * those (latter) are like red gold, while these 
(physical) senses are like copper. 

In the bazaar where they (the buyers) are expert, how 
should they buy the copper sense like (as though it were) 
the sense of gold ? 

The bodily sense is eating the food of darkness, the 
spiritual sense is feeding from a Sun 913 

If anything cannot be seen or, for that matter, is beyond the 

iwamess of a physical experience, then in RUmi’s view, it is not 

1 What Rtsim means is that those who an blind to spiritual things virtually 

occupy the position of the Muttaxilites who denied that it is possible for 

the Faithful to see God cither in this world or the next. From the Sflfi 

standpoint, on the other hand, the real test or faith zs the capacity for 
spiritual vision 

2 The Mathnawi, Vol ll, p 225 (Book 11-61-64). 

3. Ibid , Vol IL p 224 (Book 11-49-51) 
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necessarily non-cxisicnt. He holds the view that the latent 
underlies the manifest m the same way as healing properties form 
the intrinsic quality of a medicine# 

“The unbeliever’s argument is just this, that he says, 
*1 see no place of abode except this external (world)# 9 

He never reflects that, wherever there is anything exter¬ 
nal, that (object) gives information of hidden wise purposes. 

The usefulness of every external object is, indeed, inter* 
nal: it is latent, like the beneficial quabty in medicines ,n 
Rflmi says that the materialists lose their sense of inner cogni¬ 
tion and are unable to understand its objectives simply because they 
cultivate the habit of accepting only the external and manifest In 
his opinion this signifies lack of foresight on the part of the 

materialists 

“Since the foolish took (only) the external appearances 
(into consideration), and (since) the subtleties (inward 
aspects) were very much hidden from them 

Necessarily they were debarred from (attaining to) 
the (real) object, for the subtlety escaped (them) on the 
occasion when it (the object) presented itself” 1 2 3 
ROmi proceeds further to censure the intellect as well which, 
like sense-perception, lacks the capacity to obtain the knowledge of 
realities revealed by the prophets It really does not possess the 
ground on which it can base its speculation in such matters nor 
has it any experiential awareness of the realm hidden from its view 

“What do you know of the waters of Euphrates and 

Oxus, sweet and pure, 
You have taken abode in a pond, salty, rotted and 

impure ,,a 

An intellect which has a dominant carnal reason is a partial 
or particular intelligence, according to Rfimi, for it breeds doubts 
and scepticism and its abode is darkness, it brings disgrace to the 

1 The Mathnawi, Vo! IV, pp 430-431 (Book IV-2878-80) 

2 Ibtd , Vol VI, p 81 (Book V-1331-32) 

3 Ibid , Mathnaun Molvt Malawi, p 96 
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absolute intelligence and frustration to mankind. Insanity is 
preferable, indeed, to the sagacity of such an intellect. 

"Imagination and opinion are the bane of the parti¬ 
cular (discursive) reason, because its dwelling-place is in the 
darkness. 1 

The particular intelligence has given the (universal) 
intelligence a bad name: worldly desire has deprived the 
(worldly) man of his desire (in the world hereafter) 2 

It behoves us to become ignorant of this (worldly) 
wisdom, (rather) must we clutch at madness 9,3 
RUzm says that he has had an experience of this worldly 
wisdom and had reached the conclusion that: 

“I have tried far-thinking (provident) intellect; hence¬ 
forth I will make myself mad 

Thereafter RGmi advances an argument, clear-cut as well as 
to the point, in support of his contention He says that if intellect 
were sufficient for the comprehension of the revealed truths, then 
the rationalists, logicians and dialecticians would have also shared 
the secrets of religion 

“If the intellect could discern the (true) way m th 
question, Fakhrri-RSzi 5 would be an adept in religious 
mysteries 9,6 

RQmi holds the view that the sciences cultivated by human 
intellect cloud the knowledge of reality and make the seeker of 
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Therefore, he pleads that one should shun philo¬ 
sophy and ratiocination, if he wants to inculcate an unflinching 
faith and attain the gnosis of the ultimate Reality. 


“If thou desire that misery ^KnnM 
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The A fat knot t, Vol IV, p 87 (Book 111-1558). 

Ibid , Vol VI, p 30 (Book V-463) 
ibid , Vol n.p 341 (Book 11-2328). 

Ibid , Vol. II, p 341 (Book 11-2332). 

Alluding t. Fakhr ud-dln Rfot (d 1209 AD), the famous scholastic 
ilieo!os>on, philosonlicrandauthnp nf a .1 _n_. .... . 

ljr . ~ ■ . * - -- UM i„ B ^ Pan enouea 

Afaftoh A-gfuiyb 

The Afathmvi, Vol VI, p, 248 (Book V-4144) 
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endeavour that wisdom may vanish from thee— 

The wisdom which is bom of (human) nature and 
phantasy, the wisdom which lacks the oversowing grace of 
the light of the Glorious (God). 

The wisdom of this world brings increase of supposition 
and doubt; the wisdom of the Religion soars above 
the sky/ -1 

In his view the logical syllogisms and the inferences drawn 
therefrom smack of an artificial method of reasoning which is 
only of limited utility. This method is unsuited for establishing 
the veracity of theological truths. Drawing an analogy between 
the logical argumentation and the wooden legs* he says: 

‘The leg of the syllogisers is of wood: a wooden leg is 
very infirm. 3 * 1 2 

The science of dialectics and the scholastic argumentation 
employed by it are incapable of producing conviction and an 
ardent faith. The reason for it is, according to Rfimi, that fee 
dialectician is himself sceptical about the veracity of what he 
pleads; he merely rehearses the premises and propositions he has 
learnt from his teachers and the propounders of his school of 
thought. 

c The imitator brings on to his tongue a hundred proofs 
and explanations, but he has no soul. 

■When the speaker has no soul and (spiritual glory), 
how should his speech have leaves and fruit ?” 3 

RfSmi prefers intuition or spiritual cognition to the carnal 
intellect which is particular, individual, discursive, and dependent 
on sense-perception He holds the view that experiential aware¬ 
ness can gain knowledge pertaining to the terrestrial world only. 
On the other hand, the spiritual cognition emanating from fee 
Universal Intellect is a lodestar for the human intellect; fee 
intellect of man should be guided by intuition in the same way as 

1. Tkt Mcth-Jsr. Vol II. p. 387 (Book II, S201-3). 

2. IBU. YoL II, p 115 (Book 1,2128). 

3 Jbtd . Vol. VI. p. 149 (Book V, 2480S1). 
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the former holds the reins of human frame* The spiritual cogni¬ 
tion is thus, m the view of RfUni, the Intellect of intellect without 
which the carnal intellect would not deserve to he known by 
that name. Spiritual cognition is, however, enjoyed only by 
those who have been enridied by an ardent faith and an unques¬ 
tioning conviction in the Ultimate Reality. 

“The philosopher is in bondage to things perceived by 
the intellect, (but) the pure (saint) is he that rides as a 
prince on the Intellect of intellect.” 1 2 3 
Volumes after volumes have been blackened by the discursive 
reason of man but it is only the Universal Intellect which 
illumines this universe 

“Hie intellect makes books entirely black (with 
writing), the Intellect of intellect keeps the horizons (the 
whole universe) filled (with light) from the Moon (of 
Reality)* 

It is free from blackness and whiteness the light of its 
moon rises (and shines) upon heart and soul 
The Intellect of intellect, born of faith and credence, guards 
man against carnal desires and earthly temptations. It instzk a 
sense of faith and trust, confidence and hope while discursive 
reason brings disbelief and infidelity, doubt and suspicion. 

“The reason that is allied to Faith is like a just police- 
inspector : it is the guardian and magistrate of the city of 
the heart 8 

Intellect is the guardian of Faith within the human 
frame; its fear keeps the baser-self m chains *’ 4 
RUnti propounds the view that Spirit rules over intellect pre¬ 
cisely m the same way as the senses are servitors of reason The 
Spirit can lay bare the mysteries of heaven and earth which are 
beyond the ken of intellect and resolve the most knotty problems 

1 The Mathnmvi, Vol IV, p 141 (Book III, 2527} 

2 Ibid , Vol IV, p 142 (Book III, 2531 32) 

3 Jbtd , Vol IV, p 382 (Book IV, 398$). # 

4 Afertnmw Moln M/finam, p 347 
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to which reason cannot find a due 

“Sense-perception is a captive to the intellect, O reader, 
know also that the intellect is captive to the spirit 

The spirit sets free the chained hand of the intellect 
and brings its embarrassed affairs into harmony.’’ 1 
The philosopher cannot overstep the limits set by the informa¬ 
tion furnished by human perception and the rules of logical 
syllogism The carnal intellect is thus cast into a prison from 
which it cannot come out 

“The philosopher simply speaks according to the science 
of reasoning, for his intellect cannot cross the threshold (of 
its abode). 2 3 4 

The philosopher killed (exhausted) himself with think¬ 
ing. let him run on (m vain), for his back is turned towards 
the treasure 

Let him run on the more he runs, the more remote 
does he become from the object of his heart’s desire ”* 

The philosopher may possess a complete znastry over speculative 
branches of learning and may also be endowed with foresight but 
he lacks insight into his own self, although the cognition of the 
latter is more important than the knowledge of everything else. 

“This tyrant excels m thousands of sciences 9 
But lo 1 of his soul he knowest nothing. 

Thou knowest the value of every commodity, 

But not of thy own, Is’nt it a folly 
Rfimi advises the philosophers and dialecticians to abandon 
philosophy and scholasticism and cultivate the knowledge of reli¬ 
gious truth, for it alone has the light of certainty and wisdom 

“How Jong wilt thou be mad after the Grecian lore, 
Try to learn the wisdom of faith, once more ” 5 

1 Tne Mathnawi , Vol IV, p 102 (Book III, 1824-25) 

2 Mathnawi Malm Mcf-nam, p 82 

3 The Mathnawi, Vd VI. p 389 (Book VI, 2356-57) 

4 Mathnawi Mein M*anwt t p 449 

5 Aid , p 86 
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Rumi says that man can attain the knowledge of Self through 
purification of his heart and rectitude of his behaviour# The more 
the heart is purified; the more it would be able to reflect; like a 
mirror, the wisdom contained m the faith and illuminate itself, 
without the help of a tutor or scripture, with the divine grace and 
revelatory guidance 

"Make thyself pure from the attributes of self, that 
thou mayest behold thine own pure untarnished essence, 
And behold within thy heart (all) the sciences of the 
prophets, without book and without preceptor and master**" 1 
At another place RtImi says: 

"When the mirror of your heart becomes dear and 
pure, you will behold images (which are) outside of (the 
world of) water and earth* 2 3 

If the orifice of heart is open and clean; Divine light 
without an agent shall it glean.** 2 

Love of God: 

The impetus received by the movement of rationalism and 

scholasticism in the seventh century of the Muslim era bad cooled 

the yearnmgs of the human soul for the apprehension of the 

Divine* From one end of the Islamic world to another, leaving a 

few illuminated souls here and there, nobody seemed to have any 

taste for Divine manifestation and illumination of the heart. It 

was, as if, an apathy or coolness had overtaken the hearts of the 

people It was a situation expressed by IqbSl in this verse: 

c< The fire of love has cooled down; what a calamity it is i 

The Musalman is naught but a heap of ashes ** 4 

It was at this critical stage that RUmi sounded the note of 

alarm and exhorted the people to betake the path of love* His 

can fired the frenzy of love once agair i in the entire world of 
Islam 

1 Tht Matiwam, Vol JI.p 188 (Book 1,3460-61) 

2 IM ,p 225 (Boole II, 72) 

3 Tht hfcthiwwi hfolti Aftf-unm. 

* Bel i -Jibnd, p 168 
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Rami explained what he meant by love and io what sublime 
eminence it could raise the people. He says * 

"By love bitter things become sweet, by love pieces of 

copper turn into gold; 
By love dregs become clear, by love pains become 

healing , 1 2 3 4 

By love the prisons becomes a garden; sans love the 

garden becomes desolate, 
By love stone turns into liquid; devoid of it, wax gets 

bard as a metal; 

By love illness contributes health, and, the scourge 

becomes a blessing, 
By love the dead is made living, by lote the king is 

made a slave " J 

Rami describes the vigour or love and its virtues m these 

words* 

"Through Love the earthly body soared to the skies 
the mountain began to dance and became nimble 

Love inspired Mount Sinai, O lover, (so that) Sinai 
(was made) dt unken and Metes fell in a swoon MJ 
Love is so dignified and lugh-soulcd that it cares nothing for 
empires One who has once drunk at the spring of love looks with 
disdain on all worldly possessions Iqbhl has expressed the same 
idea m the couplet in which he savs * 

"Listless it turns tho heart from the heaven and earth 
How should I dosci ibe, w hat the flavour of love is like 
The lover hardly cares for anything, he is mad after the 
Supreme Beauty. RGmi says 

"Love turns heedless of the worlds, this or that A 

1 The Mahimtt, Vol II, p 300 (Boot II, 1529-30) 

2 The Malhtuwi Jlfetn Attfimu t, p 134 (Book II) 

3 The Methaam, Vol II, p G (Book 1,25*26) The words in italics give a 
mystical turn to the passage of Qur’fin (VII 143) which describes the 
epiphany of God on Mt Sinai and Moses becoming senseless 

4 Bd-i-Jtbreet, p 142 
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thousand madness it imbibes (in the lover’s heart).” 1 * 
The lover becomes a King of kings and an object of true-love. 
He tramples underfoot the crowns and sceptres of authority* 

“Overt and latent to the extreme his wonders are; 
_ For those who rule the heart aspire for him. He treads a 
path different from others, Even the throne of King is 
under his foot ”* 


Speaking of the love, arrogant and stately, Rfimi himself 
becomes enchanted by a tremendous spiritual enthusiasm. 
Says he: 

“Worldly dominion is lawful (only) to those who 
indulge the body: We (lovers) are devoted to the everlast¬ 
ing kingdom of Love.” 3 

Love is the only malady welcomed by its sufferer* who never 
desires to recover from it. The lover really desires a continuous 
inciease m his affliction 

“All the sick hope to be cured, but this sick one sobs, 
crying, ‘Increase my sickness!’ 

I have found no dnnk sweeter than this poison: no 
state of health can be sweeter than this disease.” 4 

After the illness of love, no other sickness can overtake the 
lover 


“The words (spoken by him) deliver (thee) from words 
(of idle disputation), and the sickness (of love inspired by 
him) lets thee escape from the sickness (of sensuality).” 5 6 

If love is a sickness, it is worth a thousand health. It pains 
and pinches, but still it is sweeter than thousands of pleasures 

“Therefore the sickness of love is the (very) sold of 
health; its pains are the envy of every pleasure. 1 * 3 


1 Mfithstfit Mdtn Mat now i, p 247. 

2. thd f p 247 

3 Tk* Mathnam, VoL VI, p 502 {Boole VI, 4421} 

4 JM, p 512 (Book VI, 4588-99). 

5. Jforf., p 512 (Book VX. 4593). 

6 /W.,p 512 (Book VI, 4584) 
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Rural says that love is essentially a spiritual passion Even if 
it be regarded a sin, virtue can nghtly be sacrificed at its altar. In 
so far as it serves to purify the soul, it helps to ascend to Divine 
favour in a moment that years of penance and prayer may be 
unable to attain 

"No act of piety can be bettci than this sin vears in 
comparison with this moment are (but) an hour ”* 

The blood of the martyi of love is purer than water, for the 
manyr does not need purifying bath and ablution 

"For martyrs, blood is better than water: this fault 
(committed by him) is better than a hundred right actions 
(of another) ” 1 2 * 

The distraught lover of God is not liable to follow the laws 
and ordinances promulgated for the ordinary folk How can 
tithe be levied on a village already devastated ? 

"To lovers there is a burning (which consumes them) 
at every moment tax and tithe are not (imposed) on a 
ruined village 993 

Love is the hentage of Adam, while Satan has bequeathed 
artfulness and cunningness 

"He that is blessed and familiar (with spiritual mys¬ 
teries) knows that intelligence is of Ibhs, while love is of 
Adam. 994 

The cunning and artful depends on his wits and craftiness, 
while the lover seeks asylum from his friend and entrusts himself 
to his care Cunningness and artfulness are like swimming in a 
deluge while love is like the Noah’s ark And has anybody seen 
the crafty and the cunning coming out safely from the great 
deluge and the Noah 9 s ark submerging in it 9 

"Intelligence is (like) swimming m the seas 4 he (the 


1 The Mathnawiy Vol VL p 512 (Book VI, 4600) 

2 Ibid ,Vol II, p 312 (Book IX, 1767) 

3. Ibid , Vol II, p. 312 (Book II, 1765) 

4 Ibid , Vol IV, p 349 (Book IV, 1402). 
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sw immer) is not saved * he is drowned at the end of the 
business.*” 

Love is as a ship foi the elect * seldom is calamity (the 

lesult) > Cot the most part it is deliverance 
The sagacity of intellect can he exchanged for the bewilder* 
meat of love, as the former is a product of doubt and uncertainty 
while the latter is bom of gnosis and illumination 

’‘Sell intelligence and buy bewilderment intelligence 
is opinion, while bewilderment is (immediate) vision ” 1 2 3 
ROnu’s summon to betake die path of love is marked by his 
advice to become a lover if one cannot become a beloved He 
says that it is not possible foi everyone to become loveworthy but 
he can nevertheless become an adoi er. 

“Thou who are not a Joseph, be a Jacob be (familiar), 
like him, with weeping and sore distress 4 

If thou art not Shinn or Layla, be thou a ti ue-love like 
?athsd 01 Majnun ” 5 

He goes a step further and says that love being the gieatest 
bounty, it is mote piofitable to lie a lover than becoming a beloved. 
If the loved ones only knew lhe sublimity evoked by the devoted 
attachment, they would themselves choose to be adorers rather 
than remain an object of adoration. 

"Abandon the state of being loved (by men) and adopt 
the practice of loving (God), O you who think that you are 

excellent and pre-eminent ’** 

But love Is too precious to be wasted on any tiansitory or 
finite being which is likely to become extinct Love is a living 
spiritual passion and so the object of love should also be living and 

everlasting 

“Love (br the dead is not lasting* Keep your love 

1 Tht Mstfcnami, Vol IV, p 349 (Book IV, 1403) 

2 Ibid , Vo\ IV.p 350 (BookIV, 1406) 

3 Ibid , Vol IV, p 350 (Boole XV, 1407) 

* fttrf ,Vo\ IX.p t03(BaollI, 1904) 

- Sfatfaumj, Mbit, AfafnoKif, p 49 
® TJie Afafimaai, Vol VI. p IK {Bniik V, WB 
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(fixed) on the Living One who increases spiritual life." 1 
Rami says that only die overwhelming grace of the Divine 
Beloved can truly Inspire and refresh the heart of man 

“(But) love of the living is every moment fresher than 
a bud in the spirit and in the sight. 

Choose the love of that Living One who is everlasting, 
who gives thee to drink of the wine that increases life 

Choose the love of Him from whose love all the prophets 
gamed power and glory.'** 

Nobody need have any apprehension of being denied access to 
that Glorious True-love for He is ever willing to respond to the call 
of the lover. 

"Do not say, ‘We have no admission to that King ’ 
Dealings with the generous are not difficult ” 3 
The love may appear to be a sickness for it produces a crush¬ 
ing grief in the lover's heart Its pam may be unbearable but if 
the lover is able to endure it, he a rewarded with an everlasting 
illumination and the gnosis of God. 

"Being m love is made manifest by soreness of heart* 
there is no sickness like heart-sickness ” 

The lover's ailment is separate from all other ailments 
love is the astrolabe* of the mysteries of God.' 

The sickness of love is m fact a cure for every other illness, be 
it moral or spiritual Where the spiritual healers fail and yield to 
despair, the love succeeds and cures all the moral and spiritual 
diseases in no time. A man so restored to moral and spiritual 
health by the grace of love exclaims thus under the speii of its 
enchantment 

"Hail, O Love that bnngest us good gain—thou that 
art the physician of all our ills, 

! The Methmun, VolVI p 197 (Book V, 3272) 

2 Ihtd, Vol II ,p. 15 (Book 1,218-20) 

8 Aid ,Vol. H, p 15 (Book 1,221) 

4. Astrolabe is an mstrumcat for measuring the all) tude of the stars and solving 
the problems of spherical astronomy 

5. TheMnthftam, Vol II, p 10 (Book 1,109-10) 
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The remedy of our pride and vainglory, our Plato and 

our Galenl” 1 ' 

Love kindles a flame that reduces every thing save the beloved 
to a heap of ashes. It is extremely jealous and arrogant to let 
anything survive besides itself. 

“Love is that flame which, when it blazes up, consumes 
everything else but the Beloved. 

He (the lover) drives home the sword of Not in order 
to kill all other than God; thereupon consider what remains 

jiA-nr Uaf 8 

—***■* «riw»» 

There remains except God: all the rest is gone. Hail, O 
mighty Love, destroyer of polytheism 19,8 
The love of God is an ocean, boundless and wide-spread; it 
pervades the cosmos and is without any beginning or end. It 
« a story of the rapturous flame kindled m the heart of man, which 
can never be described adequately and therefore it is better to 
acknowledge one’s incompetence to narrate it and hold his tongue. 

“If I should continue to describe Love, a hundred 
Resurrections would pass, and it (my description would still 
be} incomplete, 

For there isa limit to the date of the Resurrection, but 
what limit can there be where the Divine attributes are 
(concerned) 

The World of the Heart! 8 


The message of love diffused so vigorously by Romi could not 
nave taken loots without a liveliness and warmth in the heart of 

1 The Matktmvt, Vol II, p 6 (Book 1, 23-24) 

2 Alludes to the QprVCmc Verse (XXVIII 88) which says "And cry not unto 
any other god along with Allah There is no God save Him Everything 
will perish save His Count enasce ** 

S JtortftfcKM, Vol VI, p 38 (Book V, 588-90) 

* Ibid , Vol VI, pp, 131-32 (Book V, 2289*90). 

* The heart or the Qplb t as Rumi calls it, is the spiritual entity which abides 
m the physical body of man and controls his organic and physical functions 
It is called Qalb (heart), because of its connection with the physical heart. 

/ Continued on page 352 / 



those to whom it was addressed In his time too, however, people 
were increasingly losing sight of the power and efficacy, vigour 
and energy possessed by the heart. Intellect was gaming 
ascendancy over heart * mind was being enlightened leavmg ihe 
heart dull and cool The instigating self of man, comprising 
appetite and earthly temptations, was taking hold of him as a result 
of his worldly pursuits Rumi called attention towards the fathom¬ 
less vitality of the spiritual entity residing m the human heart, he 
narrated its wonders and miracles He reminded that every man 
has a world of his own which can accommodate the most far-flung 
empires of this earth without any danger of its being devastated 
by the enemy 

"Heart is the abode of peace, O friend, ’tis a country, 
Whose citadel is strong, wherein reigns peace and 

amity. 111 

The heart is abode of security, O friends; (it has) 
fountains and rose-gardens within rose-gardens m 
Rfimi says that the gardens of our terrestrial world arc short¬ 
lived, but those of the heart of man are everlasting, the former 
take a long time m being raised and implanted but can be laid 
waste m no time while the latter can instantly be brought mto 
being without any danger of its ever withering away 

"The flowers that grow from plants are (living but) a 
moment, the flowers that grow from Reason are (ever) 
fresh 

The flowers that bloom from earth become faded; the 
flowers that bloom from the heart—oh, what a joy 1 " 8 
Rfimi tells us that instead of directing our efforts to the 
pursuits of worldly-pleasures and carnal enjoyment, we should 

At the same time, ts nature is rather both, intellectual and emotional as 
opposed to intellect which possesses only the former quality When illumi 
suited it is capable of knowing the essence of God 

1 The Maihnawi Mobn M&nwit p 199 

2 The Mathnawt, Vol IV, p SI (Book III, 515) 

3 Ibid , Vol VI,P 515 (Book VI, 4649 50) 
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endeavour to drink the elixir of Divine love* for only this can 
transmute our souls into a majestic and lofty state, enabling us to 


irrespective 


and age* 


may 


always (and 
illumination 


like 


love) seek a heart, good and purer, It shall make thee 
smillmg and cheerful like a flower ” 2 


RQmi 


the 


He does not mean the 


heart 


desires and sexual appetites, completely oblivious of the taste of 
love and the 1 ichnees of conviction, devoid of the frenzy of spiri¬ 


tual passion, 
human heart 


That is not a 


it is a slab of stone 


"Is narrow and dark as the souls of Jews, (being) 
destitute of (spiritual) savour of the loving King. 

Neither has the radiance of the Sun shown into that 
heart, nor is there (m it any) spaciousness or opening of the 

J al ■ 

aoor " 1 


This heart too, undoubtedly, resembles the heart of an illumi¬ 
nated person, in its shape and make, but it really bears no relation 
to the other except that both are denoted by a common name 
Water is the name for both—that which is found in a swamp and 

J« = 

mat which flows in a river, but, one can quench the thirst 
by the latter while the former being mixed with dust and filth is 
quite useless The two hearts diffei exactly m the same manner, 
0ne belongs to those who are saints and sages, having a purer and 
elevated sou], while the other throbs m the body of an uncouth 


1 Tht Mmimmtit Vol II, p 34-7 (Book 11-2442) Arghauan alludes to the pink 
blossoms or the Judas-tree 

‘ Mtttfuiowt Moln Mat now u p 154 

1 The Malhmm i, Vol II, p 384 (Bonk 11-3130-31) 
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libertine, no better than a dead-weight and a piece of flesh 

“You say, C I too have a heart 9 , (but) the heart is above 
the empyrean, it is not below. 

Certainly m the dark earth also there is water, but ’tis 
not proper for you to wash your hands with that water, 
Because, though it is water, it is overcome by the earth 
Do not, then, say of youi heart, 'This too is a heai t 9 

The heart that is higher than the heavens ,is the heart 
of the saint or the prophet 991 

Rumi, then, holds out hope for the common herd as well He 
says that the human heart is, after all, a precious treasure which is 
nevei discarded by God He is willing to accept every heart 
presented to Him, for He has not an eye on the profit 

“(There) that Gracious One hath purchased the piece 
of goods that no people would look at on account of its 
shabbiness 

With Him no base com is rejected* for His object in 
buying is not (to make a) profit ”* 

Rumi advises that since the belly of man is a veil between 
him and the Supreme Being, it should be cast aside Once man 
rises above carnal appetites and earthly desires, the mysteries of 
the spiritual realm are laid bare before him 

“Leave the belly and stride towards the heart (spirit), 
in order that the salutation may come to you from God 
without (any) veil 9,8 


Place and Worth of Humanity 

The autocratic kingdoms of the middle ages, their unjust and 
tyiannical ways of government along with the continued warfare 
between powerful despots, which always held a bleak future for the 
people, had, m consequence, brought about a sense of despondency 
and inferiority amongst the people The people had lost their 


1 The Mathnawi, Vol IV, p 125 (Book III, 2245-48) 

2 Ibid , Vol VI, p 329 (Book VI, 1266 67) 

3 Ibid Vol VI, p 151 (Book V, 2514) 
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worth in their own eyes- In this atmosphere of mental torpor 
ramp the Iranian mysticism which zealously propagated the 
negative doctrine of/eac, or annihilation* which meant the loss of 
ego and a passing away of the human consciousness in a mystical 
union. The inevitable result of these teachings was that the ideas 
of self-affirmation and sel f-per feet ion* which are at the root of 
courage and manliness* struggle and betterment* had come to be 
looked down upon as unpardonable spiritual sms The Iranian 
mysticism* in its zeal to propagate the cultivation of divine attri¬ 
butes and the absorption of individual self in the Universal Ego 
through annihilation of the Self, had depicted such an enlarged 
portrait of the baser elements in the human self that one felt 


ashamed of the manhood 
mandom as the ultimate 


ad come to regard the negation of 
This spirit of non-woridh ness and 


renunciation of physical activity* denigration of humanity and the 
negation of Self had also made inroads into the literary composi¬ 
tions of the time. The doctrine preaching negation of the world 
and life had imperceptibly brought the urge of life to a standstill 
withm the people who were overtaken by a sense of dejection and 
helplessness, and who sometimes regarded themselves as baser than 
even the beasts and vegetable growths Man had thus become 
completely oblivious of his exalted position m this universe and the 
boundless possibilities of his spiritual and material progress through 
the unfolding of individual potentialities In order to remove 
this misunderstanding and rectify this defect* Rfirni forcefully 
expounded the theory of the exalted position enjoyed by man* in 
b$ own inimitable style, which lit the Same of self-affirmation* 
hope and confidence m the hearts of men The melodius epics 
elevating the position of man* sung by Rftmi* have had a far- 
reaching effect on the subsequent Islamic poetry and opened a 
new vista of thought for the mystics and poets after him. 

Rumi invites man’s attention to his unique creation as a 
human being* This is a Divine boon* he asserts, and a special 
favour from God * His robe of honour* prepared and reserved for 
Adam's progeny alone. Thu 'human creation’ has been repeatedly 
referred to by God in the GuriSn in the eulogistic expression of 
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Ahsan-i- Taqwlm, that is, of the best stature 1 

“Read in (the Sura entitled) Wa'l-Tin (the words), 

( We created Man) in the best proportion, for the spirit, O fi lend, 
is a precious pearl 

(That spirit created) in the best proportion surpasses the 
empyrean * (that spirit created) in the best proportion is beyond 
(the range of) thought ” 2 

ROmi asks* Who else except man was crowned with the 
epithets, “We have honoured the children qf Adam ” a and “We have pm 
thee Abandoned 91 4 5 6 by the Lord of the Worlds ? 

“Did this heaven ever hear (the words) We have honoured 
which this sorrowful Man heard (from God) ?* 

The tiara of We have honoured (the sons qf Adam) is on the 
crown of thy head, the collar of We have given thee hangs 
on thy breast ,” 8 

Rttmi tells us that man is the centre and essence of this 
universe, he unites the mward and outward aspects of all crea¬ 
tions , he is the source of all goodness and beauty m the world, he 
is the best of creations, in short, he comprises a universe in his 
own self 

“(He is) a sun hidden in a mote suddenly that mote 
opens its mouth (and reveals the sun) 

The heavens and the earth crumble to atoms before 
that Sun when he springs forth from ambush 7 \ 

Thou ai t the sea of knowledge hidden in a dewdrop, 
thou art the universe hidden in a body three ells long '” 8 r 

Man, Rttmi says further, is the ultimate end of creation and it v 
is for him alone that the universe was created by God The entire 

1 AuTtn, 4 

2 The Mathnawii Vol VI, p 314 (Book VI, 1005-6) «. 

3 Amt Israel, 70 V 

4 Al-Kauthar, 1 

5 The Mclhneivif Vol VI, p. 265 (Book VI, 139) ^ 

6 Ibid , Vol VI, p 214 (Book V, 3574) 

7 Ibid , Vol VI, p 511 (Book VI, 4580 81) 

8 Ibid , Vol VI* p 214 (Book V, 3579) 
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“Every wine is the slave of this (comely) figure and 
(fair) cheek (of thme) all the drunken feel envy of thee 

Thou hast no need of rosy wine« t a k p leave of (its) 
rosiness, thou (thyself) art (its) rosiness 

Man is the substance, and the celestial sphere is his 

accident: all things are flike'i a branch or the steo of a 

_ # ^ \ / - - -- - - - * 

laddei. he is the object. 

Thou seekest knowledge from books—oh, ridiculous l 
Thou seekest pleasure from halwa (sweetmeats)—oh, ridi¬ 
culous 1 

Service to thee is imposed on all existence as a duty * 
how should a substance beg for help from an accident ? 1 ’ 1 
And this is not all, man displays the Divine attributes and is a 

medium through whom God reflects His signs and lustre of bene¬ 
ficence 

“Adam is the astrolabe of the attributes of (Divine) 
Sublimity the nature of Adam is the theatre for His 
revelations 

Whatever appears in him (Adam) is the reflection of 
Him, just as the moon is reflected in the water of the river 2 

Know that (the world of) created bemgs is like pure 
and limpid water m which the attributes of the Almighty 
are shining 

Their knowledge and their justice and their clemency 
arc like a star of heaven (reflected) in jrunnxng water 
Rami, however, still not satisfied that he has been able to 
narrate sufficiently the excellence of the son of Adam, adds that it 
u, m leality, something which cannot be descnbed fully. 

cr If I declare the value of this inaccessible (pearl), I 
shall be consumed, and the hearer too will be consumed 114 
And who can really assess the worth of man, a creation so 

* 77le Matiumm i Vol VI p 214 (Book V, 3567-68,3575,3577-78) 

* Ibid , Vol IV, p 431 (Book IV, 3138-39) 

5 ftirf, Vol IV, p 433 (Book IV, 3172-73) 

4 Ibid , Vol IV, p 314 (Book IV, 1007) 
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sublime and grand, but the pity is that man himself does not know 
how precious he is He is ever willing to sell himself at a trifling 
price 

“O thou to whom reason and foresight and intelligence 
are slaves, how art thou sdlmg thyself so cheaply ? m 
Rttau then says that Allah is Himself the purchaser of man, 
for only He knows the worth of His supreme creation: 

"He is our Purchaser —God hath purchased 1 2 3 4 hark, rise 
above anxiety for any (other) purchaser. 

Seek the Purchaser who is seeking thee, One who 
knows thy beginning and end* 9,8 
But RfSmi adds that the qualities of head and heart which 
make man a human being are bom m those who cidtivate them 
and not in those who remain beasts in the garb of men, nor yet in 
those who have been led astray by their carnal desires and the 
temptations of their baser-self Those who lack these qualities are 
not men but lifeless caricatures of human beings * 

"These (others) are not men, they are (mere) forms, 
they are dead with (desire for) bread and killed by 
appetite** 14 

It was, however, difficult to find m the days of Rumi, as m 
every other age, those who could be called human beings m the 
true sense of the word. An overwhelming imyonty of the people 
who passed under the name or human beings were no better than 
beasts and reptiles m their conduct and behaviour, and Rllmi had 
grown weary of them. Being himself m search of man, he has 
given expression to his quest in this parable: 

• "Yesterday, with a lamp, the Sheikh went round the city 

‘Tired of these beasts, a man I want,’ (said he), 

‘These easy-going mates, they have sickened me ’ 

‘A lion of God ; or Rustam, the son of Zal, That’s now 

my fancy.* 

1 The Mathnawii Vol Vi, p 214 (Book V, 3576) 

2 At-Tavbohi p 111 

3 The Mathnatii Vol VI, p 89 (Book V, 1463-64) 

4 Ibid t Vol VI, p 174 (Book V, 2886) 



*He is not to be found, I have sought Mm long" said I, 
‘A thin g not to be found 7 That’s what I desire, said 

he.* s?i 


Self-Assertion - 

RUmi did not believe, like some other mystics, m self-negation, 
indifference, lethargy and renunciation of physical activity On 
the contrary, he affirmed the importance of social progress, 
active life, self-assertion and self-preservation He considered that 
the theories of monasticism and renunciation of the world were 
opposed to the teachings of Islam and the example set by the 
Prophet. “Had social life not been the object of God,” asserted 
RUmi, “He would not have prescribed congregational prayers 
five times a day and on Fridays, and the duty of enjoining the 
nght and forbidding the wrong ” 

“ The bird said to him, ‘ O Khwaja, don’t stay m (monas¬ 
tic) seclusion monasticism is not good in regard to the 
religion of Ahmad (Mohammed) 

The Prophet has forbidden monasticism. how have 
fc you embraced a heresy, O trifier 7 

The conditions (imposed by Islam) are: (to take part 
m) the Friday worship and the public prayers, to enjoin 
good and shun evil, 

lave amongst the community that is the object of 
(Divine) mercy, do not forsake the religion of Ahmad 
(Mohammed), be ruled by his practice ” 1 2 
In the days of Rfimi, lawakkul i e* confidence or sincere trust 
in God was held to mean a complete resignation to the preordained 
will of God Any effort, direct or indirect, to obtain the means of 
subsistence, or admit the thought of providing for the morrow was 
looked down upon and deemed as incompatible with tawakkuL 
Rlsmi explained the correct meaning of tawakkul as taught by the 

1 Dtttm-tSbamsh-i-TebreZt p 50 

2 Tht MaOamu, Vol Vi. p 284 (Book VI, 478-80 and 483) 
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Shan^ah and urged the people to make effort for earmng their liveli¬ 
hood with trust m the beneficence of God Expounding the 
meaning of the Tradition: Tether thy camel and have trust tn God, 
Rttmi says . 

"The Prophet said with a loud voice, ‘While trusting in 
God bind the knee of thy camel’. 

Harken to the signification of ‘The earner (worker) is 
beloved of God’. through trusting in God do not become 
neglectful as to the (ways and) means.” 1 2 

Harken, O Sire, to combine thy effort with trust in 
God; to earn thy living, strive and work hard. 

Strive hard to fulfil the duty charged unto thee, if thy 
effort slackens, what a fool thou would be 1 ” 3 
In an allegory told by him Rfimi has repeated in the form of 
a debate between the lion and the beasts all those axguments 
which are normally set forth by the easy-going and half-hearted 
persons m support of their view of quietism Thereafter, Rumi 
advances his own views m the form of the reply given by the lion 
RUmi explains that the limbs, capacities and capabilities given 
to the living beings are enough to indicate that the Divine Provi¬ 
dence requires their active exertion and application m the form of 
effort If anybody hands over a spade to his servant, it implies 
that the master wants him to dig the earth In the same way God 
has endowed us with the limbs and a capacity to work which is a 
clear indication of Hzs intention that v/e should strive and set to 
work all our capabilities and free-will to earn our subsistence 
Quietism and suspension of effort are against the intention of 
Divine Providence and, in reality, they amount to the spurning of 
the Divine gifts bestowed to the human beings Therefore, 
tawakkul really means that one should make all possible efforts and 
have trust m God only in so far as the result is concerned, for, 
notwithstanding the efforts made, the success or failure still remains 
entirely m the hands of God 


1 The Wathnawt, Vol JI, p 5! (Book 1,913-14) 

2 Mathnawt Mohn Af&nawt, p 26 
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M ‘Yes,* said the Hon, ‘but the Lord of His servants 1 2 set a 
ladder before our feet. 

Step by step must we climb towards the roof to be a 
necessitanan here is (to indulge in) foolish hopes 

# 

You have feet why do you make yourself out to be 
lame 7 You have hands why do you conceal the fingers 
(whereby you grasp) 7 

When the master put a spade m the slave’s hand, his 
object was made known to him (the slave) without (a word 
falling from his) tongue 

When you take His signs to heat t, you will devote youi 
life to fulfilling that indication (of His will) 

He will give you many hints (for the undei standing) of 
mysteries, He will remove the burden from you and give you 
(spiritual) authority. 

Freewill is the endeavour to thank (God) for His bene¬ 
ficence your necessitarianism is the denial of that bene¬ 
ficence 

Thanksgi vmg for the power (of acti ng freely) increases 
your power*, necessitanamsm takes the (Divine) gift (of 
freewill) out of your hand 

Beware 1 do not sleep, Q inconsiderate necessitarian, 
save underneath that fruit-laden tiee. 

So that every moment the wmd may shake the boughs 
and shower upon the sleeper (spiritual) dessert and provi¬ 
sion for the journey. 

If you are putting trust m God, put trust (m Him) as 

regards (your) work sow (the seed), then rely upon the 
Almighty * ” 3 * 

ROmi sets out to explain, on behalf of the lion, that the way of 

1 '“Lord of His servants’* alludes to Qur Smc verse {Adk-Dhanyat 56) -I 
created the jinn and humankind only that they might worship Me.” 

2 This paraphrases the verse of the QurEn ( Ibrahim , 7) "If ye give thanks, 

I will give yon more (of My bounty) ” 

3 Tht Matfowc i, Vol II, pp 52/53 (Book I, 929-32. 934-35, 938-39, 941-42 

and 947) 
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the prophets and the saints consists of striving and making effort He 
also explains that "this world li ness 31 from which the Shan c ak wants 
a faithful to sedc deliverance does not comprise the riches or off¬ 
springs ; it lies in being attached to worldly possessions and temp* 
tations, since the Divine blessings shall be denied to those who 
lead a life of negligence and ingratitude. 

" ‘Yes 3 , said the lion; ‘but at the same lime consider 
the exertions of the prophets and the true believers. 

God, exalted is He, prospered their exertion and what 
they suffered of oppression and heat and cold 

O master, exert thyself so long as thou canst m (follow¬ 
ing) the way of the prophets and saints! 

What is this world ? To be forgetful of God? it is not 
merchandise and silver and weighing-scales and women 
As regards the wealth that you carry for religion’s 
sake, *How good 1 $ righteous wealth (for the righteous 
man) ,3 as the Prophet recited 

Exertion is a leality, and medicine and disease axe 
realities the sceptic in his denial of exertion practised (and 
thereby affirmed) exertion 1351 

Critique of the Rulers: 

RSmi reproached not only the populace or the learned who 
made mistakes in following or expounding the religious precepts, 
m his preachings and poems he often bitterly criticised those who 
held the reigns of government He openly taxed them with the 
charge that they were an inefficient lot w ho had turned the govern¬ 
ment into a child s play In the days of despotic rule, Romi’s 
criticism could have had dangerous consequences, bin he rever 
held his tongue from expressing what 1 e considered to be ju*r and 
truthful 

"When iuthonty is in the hands of profigates, (?) 
Dlui’I-Nun 2 is inevitably in priori. 

1 T^e Vol II pp 55^5 (Book 1.971-72 975 933-6± a H ftH} 

2 A f apOJS Haitian lh i UrahTin, gtnc-ally 4 mn » D’w 1-Nui 

al-Mun (*b 2-5 A H o59A Dj 
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When the pen (of authority) is in the hand of a traitor, 
unquestionably MansQr 1 2 3 is on a gibbet. 

When this affair (dominion) belongs to the foolish, the 
necessary consequence is (that) thgp kill Ike prophets? 

Further, he criticises the rulers of his own times m these 
words 

"When authority falls mto the hands of one who H |ias lost 
the (nght) way, he deems it to be a high position (jaA), 
(but m reality) he has fallen into a pit {chuh) 

The foolish have become leaders, and from fear (of 
them) the wise have drawn their heads into the cloak. 



Rfimx u critical of the rationalists for their undue dependence 
on senses. At the same time he criticises the dialecticians too for 
their formalism and addiction to disputation. But, unlike other 
mystics, he is not content with summoning the people towards love 
and faith, intuition and spiritual enlightenment alone, he also tries 
to find out a convincing answer, in his own inimitable manner, to 
fee difficult questions of dialectics and philosophy. In other words, 
1&im's approach to scholasticism is not simply critical but affirma¬ 
tive and constructive as well. In cases where the dialectical 
method leads nowhere, or the logical syllogism employed for it 
ft&kes the matter even more intricate and insoluble, RUmi 
approaches the problem directly as if it were a simple question and 
bnngs forth such parallels, from everyday happenings, or apologues, 
anecdotes, fables or legends, that a solution to the problem almost 
suggests itself and helps to convince the reader of the truth under- 
lying it. The method employed by RUmi is simple yet so subtle, 
if it can be so-called, that the reader never feels that Rumi is 
leading him to a certain conclusion which he did not already 


1 Mansnr Hallaj, another mystic (d 309 A H /913 A D ) 

2 Qiir-Sn, Al-s-Imran 112 

3 The Malhmim, Vol p 293 (Book II, 1393 and 1398-99). 
* /fed, Vol IV, p 352 (Book IV, 1447 and 1452) 
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know; on the contrary, he feels as if RUmi has simply given 
expression to his own views on that particular question. The 
Mathnawi is thus a striking example of solving the most intricate 
theological and metaphysical issues, and also of instilling a deep 
conviction through the solutions offered by it, which cannot be had 
by going through a library of philosophical dissertations. No 
reader of the Mathnawi can doubt the sincerity of Rfimi and his 
attachment to the Creator or the inspiration drawn by him from 
higher sources in dealing with these intricate issues. 

Rftanx belonged to the Ash c arxte school of dialectics and had 
earlier been a profound scholar and successful teacher of the 
Islamic scholasticism. He did not, however, remain a mere inter¬ 
preter of that school but laid the foundation of a new method of 
dialectical reasoning which is quite distinct and more efficacious 
than the method of earlier propounders of his school He is nearer 
to the Qpr’aiuc arguments m approach and treatment of the theo¬ 
logical problems, for he follows in the footsteps of the Qpr’Sh m 
its simplicity, directness and appeal to the common-sense 

Existence of God: 

The existence of God has always been the fundamental and the» 
most important problem for all the religious doctors and scholastics. 
Religious philosophers of the old have undoubtedly aigued the 
issue quite logically which puts their adversaries to silence but their 
arguments fad to impart conviction in the existence of God. The 
Qur’an, on the other hand, appeals to the common-sense of man 
and invokes his inherent though dormant inclination, to accept the 
Supreme Truth. The Qur^Sn calls upon the Prophet to declare: 

Can there he doubt concerning Allah , the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth 91 

The maimer'in which die Qur’an directly introduces the 
subject and shows its astonishment on the doubt concerning Allah, 
catches man unawares and then he is led to think of the Creator of 
the universe, the Fashioner of all creations. The Qur’an helps 


1. IhritSm, 10. 
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man to proceed from the effect to the cause, from the things made 
to the maker and from the heaven and earth to their Fashioner. 
One finds this method employed throughout in the Qur’an* It 
calls attention to the creations of God Almighty and helps to ponder 
over His attributes; and, this is the easiest and shortest as well as 
the surest route, according to the Qur*Sn, to attain the gnosis 
of God. ' ^ 

We shall show them Our portents on the horizons and wttkm 
themselves until it will be manifest unto them that it ts the Truth . 
Doth not thy Lord suffice since He is witness over all things ? l 
Rthni employs the same method of argumentation in the 
Mathnawi. He draws inference from the universe to the Fust 
Cause and the Creator of the universe. He says that we see a 
number of incidents taking place in the world but not the doer. 
It is thus sufficiently clear, argues Rtfmi, that there is some one 
who is the ultimate cause or these happehmgs; the act is before 
our eyes while the doer is hidden: 

“See ye the pen writing but not the pen that writes: 
The horse is seen running, but not that who ndes; 
The arrow is visible, but not the bow. 

The life is m sight, but hidden is the Life oflives 392 
Rfimx argues that the movement is itself an evidence of the 
power which is providing the driving force If there is a whiff of 
air, there must also be someone who has put it into motion. 

“Thou sawest the wind moving: know that a Mover of 
the wind is here, who drives the wind along. 

Therefore m the mind of every one possessing know* 
ledge this is certain, that with everything that moves there 
is a mover.*’ 3 . 

May be that man does not see the cause, but the effect is 
certainly before him. Therefore, it is evident that there must be 
the cause of everything, even though it may be hidden from one’s 
eyes If a human frame has life and movement, it must have a 

1 Fuuiiaf, 53 

2* Mffi&nsu/t Motet A£afinetot t p 505 

3 The Malkum, Vol IV, pp 279-80 (Book IV, 125 and 153). 
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soul too. One cannot see the soul, but js not the self-propelled 
movement of the body a proof that there is a soul m it ^ 

“If you do not see him visibly, apprehend him by means 
of the manifestation of the effect. 

The body is moved by the spirit * you do not see the 
spirit: but from the movement of the body know the spirit 
(to be its mover).” 1 

ROmi asks. What else can be a greater evidence of the 
existence of the Ultimate Cause than its effects, and of the Creator 
than His creation ? What else one wants m order to accept the 
existence of the sun than the light it casts on the world 7 

“Does not light of the sun, by its presence. 

Serve thee a proof of its existence.” 1 

The universe does not simply exist, it is functioning in accord¬ 
ance with certain set physical laws in an orderly fashion The 
celestial bodies move m their orbit according to a pre-ordained 
law; the wind and clouds are not free to go wherever they like. 
All these laws, drawn out so carefully and minutely, and the order 
and sequence we see m the cosmos, dnve us to one conclusion only, 
and It is that the universe has a Creator and Ruler who is Wise, 
Knowing. The world can never deviate for a moment from the 
path chalked out for it by Him 

“If thou seest not the revolutionary action of the (Divine) 
decree, look at the surging and whirling (that appears) in 
the (four) elements, 

The sun and moon are two mill-oxen, going round and 
round and keeping watch (over the world) 

The stars likewise run from house to house (m the sky) 
and convey every good and evil fortune 

The cloud, too, is lashed with a whip of fire, (as though 
to say), 'Go that way, do not go this way 1 

Rain upon such and such a valley, do not ram m this 
quarter 1 . He reprimands it, saying, 'Give ear p ” 3 

1. Tht Maihnawx \ Vol IV, p 280 (Book IV, 154-55) 

2 Mathnawt Molvi Mcf-newi, p 305 

3 Tht Malhnam, Vol XV, pp 309-10 (Boot rV, 916,919-20 and 932-33) 
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RGmi says that God has not created the universe for His own 
benefit; it has been created for the benefit and continuous promo¬ 
tion of man from one stage to another* He elucidates the ultimate 
purpose underlying the creation of the universe which is being 
sought without any success by the philosophers and dialecticians* 
in a beautiful aud convincing manner* 

“The Prophet has declared that God said* f My purpose 
in creating was to do good * 

I created to the intent that they (My creatures) might 
draw some gam from Me, and that they might smear their 
hands with My honey * 

Not to the end that I might draw some gain (from 
them)* and that I might tear off a coat from one (who is) 
naked.' 1 

Not to derive advantage did I create; it was but simply 
(to shower) rewards on My bondsmen.” 2 3 

Prophethood * 

Instead of himself explaining the significance of prophethood* 
Rftmi prefers the prophets to elucidate the content and purpose of 
prophethood. They tell us that as Divine physicians they punfy 
the hearts of mankind* Other physicians reach the heart by feel ing 
the pulse but prophets need no medium to look into it. Ordinary 
physicians are concerned with the physical health of man while 
prophets cleanse his heart and rectify his morals and behaviour. 

"We are the (spiritual) physicians* the disciples of God • 
the Red S,ea beheld us and was cloven 2 

Those natural physicians are different* for they look 
into the heart by means of a pulse 

We look well into the heart without intermediary, for 
through clairvoyance we are in a high belvedere 

1 Tfu Matimaw\>Vo\ II, p 357 (Book II, 2635-37) 

2 Mathaam Afofpi Alb'itaun, p 159 

3 Alludes to the verse of Qjir'Sa “Then We inspired Moses, toying. Smite 

the Sea with tliy staff, and tt parted and each part was as a mountain vast ” 

(Ask-$hifiara\ 63) 
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Those (others) are physicians of food and fruit, by 
them the animal soul is (made) strong. 

We arc physicians of deeds and words: the ray of the 
light of (Divine) Mqjesty is our xnspirer, 

• (So that we know) that a deed like this will be bene¬ 
ficial to thee, while a deed like that will cut (thee) off from 
the Way; 

And that words like these will lead thee on (to grace), 
while words like those will bring anguish to thee. 

To those (others) physicians a (sample of) urine is 
evidence, whereas this evidence of ours is the inspiration of 
the Almighty 

We do not desire a fee from anyone 1 : our fee comes 
from a Holy Place. 

Hark, come hither for the incurable disease 1 We, one 
by one, are a medicine for the (spiritually) sick.” 2 

In advancing arguments m support of the prophethood, Rflnu 
depends on such arguments as are appealing to the heart rather 
than bringing forth logical pleas for proving it on rational grounds 
He says that every act of a prophet tells us that he is an apostle of 
God He is a miracle from head to foot; one need have only a 
pure heart, untouched by hostility and pride to recognise a prophet 
In other words, the prophet is himself an irrefutable evidence of 
his prophethood. And this was the reason why Abdullah lhn 
Sal am 3 exclaimed as soon as he saw the Prophet of Islam: “By 
God, this cannot be the countenance of an imposter.” 

“The heart of every one knowing its taste is doven ; 

Like a miracle wrought by the word, when a prophet 

' hath spoken *” 

RUmi says that the consdence of the followers of a prophet 
is perfectly m tune with the call he gives. Whatever the prophet 

1 Vide the verse of the Qjirtfin “And O my people 11 ask of you no wealth 
therefor " (ffid . 29) 

2 The Mathnawi) Vol IV, p 151 (Book III, 2700-9) 

3. A distinguished companion of the Prophet of Islam who was formerly a Jew 
Rabbi 
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enjoins, his followers accept it ungrudgingly* The followers are 
really enchanted into an alluring rapture by the invigorating and 
revolutionising call of the prophet, since, the prophet has a 
message entirely different and new, capable of arousing a 
righteous zeal amongst his followers, that is unknown to any 
other view of life and the world. 

“When a prophet utters a cry from without, the soul of 

the community falls to worship within. 

Because never in the world will the soul's ear have 
heard from any one a cry of the same kind as his 

That stranger 1 (the soul), by immediate perception of 
the strange (wondrous) voice, has heard from God's tongue 
(the words), Verily 1 1 am near 3 

RtJmi says that no external evidence is required of the 


genuineness and truthfulness of a prophet because the call of 
the prophet strikes a hidden cord in the hearts of those who 
follow him* The call of a prophet constitutes both a premise and 
an argument in its favour, for, that is the only natural and convinc¬ 
ing testimony required by the true nature of man When a 


thirsty person is offered water he never asks to prove it first nor 
the child calls for any evidence before taking to the breast of his 
mother What is really required for finding credence and accep¬ 
tance of the truth is simply a sincere demand and sympathetic 
approach by the seeker of truth 


"When you say to a thirsty man, ‘Make haste 1 there is 
water in the cup take the water at once,' 

Will the thirsty man say m any event ?—‘This is (mere) 

assertion go from my side, O pretender * Get thee far 
away 1 


Or (else) produce some testimony and proof that this 


2 

2 

3 


The soul separated from God is “a stranger” and also an exile 

The Qpr?Sn says "And when My servants question thee concerning Me, 
then surely I am mgh ” [Al-&aqarak ? 186) 

The Mathnmw, Vol II, p 408 (Bool II, 3599-360) 
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is of aqueous kind and consists of the water that runs fim a 
spring} 

Or (suppose that) a mother, cries to her suckling babe, 
‘Come, I am mother. hark, my child*•— 

Will the babe say 7 — c O mother bring the proof (of it), 
so that I may take comfort in thy milk ’ ” 2 
RGmi does not consider that miracles are capable of inspiring 
faith, or to say it differently, it is not necessary that anyone 
witnessing a miracle should also become convinced of the truth¬ 
fulness of a prophet’s message And this is an incontrovertible 
fact too, since the biography of the Prophet of Islam hardly men¬ 
tions anyone whose conversion was brought about by a miracle 
All the illustrious companions of the Prophet were those who had 
responded to his call—and that is really what the faith means to a 
person RfUm says that the miracles are worked by the prophets 
simply to outwit their opponents and, evidently, one defeated in 
arguments can hardly be expected to become a faithful ally. The 
cause of attraction and devoted attachment lies m affinity and 
spiritual akinn ess» 

“Miracles are not the cause of religious faith, ’tis the 
scent of homogeneity that attracts (to itself) qualities (of 
the same kind) 

Miracles are (wrought) for the purpose of subjugating 
the foe the scent of homogeneity is (only)'for the winning 
of hearts. 

A foe is subjugated, but not a friend * how should a 
friend have his neck bound 9 ” a 

The prophets are high-souled, dignified and stately, and there¬ 
fore one has to be submissive and humble in order to derive 
benefit from them Like sovereigns, it behoves them to ordain, 
and, for others, to listen and act. Contention and debate with a 

_ i 

1 Alludes to At-A full , 30 “Say Have ye thought If (alt) your water were 
to disappear into the earth, who then could bring you gushing water 
2. The Malhnewt, Vol II, p 408 (Book II, 3593-97). 

3 The Mathmwt Vol VI, p 324 (Book VI, 1176-78) 
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simply make one unfit to grasp the truth of his 


seekers 


ledge) and a single weary (disgusted) one, the Messenger 
will refrain from delivering his message 

These mystery-telling Messengers 01 the hidden Mind 
require a hearer who has the nature of Israfil 1 


They 


service 


Until you perform the observances due to them 
will you gain profit from their message ? ” 2 
Thereafter Rumi asks: why should not the prophets 
dignified ? They have to be lordly for they are the apostles < 
Lord of the worlds 

r( How is every (kind of) observance acceptal 
them ?—for they have come from the Sublime Palace. 

Life after Death: 


RGmi propounds the view that death is the gateway to eternal 
life and spiritual advancement. For death is not annihilation but 
simply dissolution of the bodily particles, essential for sustaining 
higher forms of spiritual life, so, it is nothing more than demoli¬ 
tion of the ruins before undertaking a new construction. 

“The spiritual way rums the body and, after having 
ruined it, restores it to prosperity * 

Ruined the house for the sake of the golden treasure, 
and with that same treasure builds it better (thanbefore).”* 
In another verse he expresses the same idea: death bespeaks 
of a richer and fuller hfe m the same way as the shedding of the 
blossom is a sign of fruits becoming visible 

“When the blossom is shed, the fruit comes to a head • 


1 

2 

3 

4 


The archangle who is always listening eagerly for the Divine command to 
sound the trumphet on the Day of Resurrection 
TU Mathnmm, Vol IV, p 202 (Book III, 3604-7) 
ihtd f Vol IV, p 202 (Book III, 3609) 

Ibid , Vol II. p 20 (Book 1,306-7) 
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when the body is shattered, the spirit lifts up its head.” 1 
It is unthinkable that God, the Bestower and Enneher, shall 
take away such a precious thing as life from His bondsmen without 
any recompense Undoubtedly He intends to disperse the bodily 
particles to refashion the spirit into another vehicle homogeneous 
with its true nature and faculties in an everlasting world, and 
bestow upon it the gifts which no eye has seen and no car has 
heard, nor any anxiety shall enter there into the hearts of men. 

"One who is slam by a king like this, he (the king) 
leads him to fortune and to the best (most honourable) 
estate 

Unless he (the king) had seen advantage to him (the 
gold-smith) m doing violence to him, how should that 
absolute Mercy have sought to do violence 
RCxm lays stress on the fact that death is essential for a higher 
and eternal life He illustrates his view thus; 

"The ignorant (child) first washes the tablet, then he 
writes the letters upon it 

At the time of washing die tablet (of the heart) one 
must recognise that it will be made into a book (of mas¬ 
teries). 

When they lay the foundation of a house (to lebuild 
it), they dig up the first foundation. 

(Also), people first fetch up clay from the depths of the 
earth m order that at last you may draw up flowing water m 

To write we seek a paper that is blank seed is disper¬ 
sed m a field not already sown 
It is nothingness from which existence springs forth, or, m 
other words, it is the want that sets in motion the munificence and 
mercy of the Creator Those who are generous and benevolent 
treat the poor with a loving-kindness 


1. The Mathnawi, Vol II, p 160 (Bool I, 2929) 

2 Ibid , Vol II, p 17 (Book 1,242-3) 

3 Ibid , Vol II, p 315 (Book II, 1827 and 1829-31) “Flowing water 11 
alludes to use Qpr’fimc verse, AtrMutk 30 
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“Life comes out of the dead, so do the ndi need poor 
to be bounteous ” 

Rumi brings forth yet another argument in support of his con¬ 
tention He calls to attention the evolutionary process which 
required the soul to progress, stage by stage, from a lower existence 
to a higher one until it attained the shape of a human being. 
How could have the soul of man advanced to its present dignified 
position”, asks Rumi, “if it had continued to exist in its earlier 
state 9 ” There is hardly any reason, therefore, to fear death. 

“From the day when thou earnest into existence, thou 
wert fire or air or earth 

If thou hadst remained m that condition, how should 
this (present) height have been reached by thee 7 

The Transmitter did not leave thee in thy first (state of) 
existence He established a better (state of) existence in the 
place of that (former one), 

Thou hast gained these (successive) lives from (succes¬ 
sive) deaths. why hast thou averted thy face from dying m 

Him 9 

What loss was thine (what loss didst thou suffer) from 
those deaths, that thou hast dung (so tenaciously) to (this 
earthly) life, O rat 

Death is thus, m the eyes of Rumi, not extinction but the 
beginning of a new form of existence. He holds that the death, 
instead of being hateful, is an occasion of joy for the faithful 

“I have tried it my death is (consists) in life * when I 
escape from this life *tis to endure for ever *** 

Death is quite different for those who are spiritually enlight¬ 
ened from what it is for others Those who are illuminated 
welcome death as a bounty from the Lord, for they regard it as a 
stepping-stone to further elevation of their spirit 

“HGd drew a line round the believers * the wind would 
become soft (subside) when it reached that place, 

1 Tkt Mttihaam, Vol VI, pp 49-50 (Book V-789-91 and 796-97) 

2 Ibid , Vol IV, p 215 (Book III-3B38) 
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Even so, to those who know God ( c 2 rtf an) the wind of 
Death is soft and pleasant as the breeze (that wafts the scent) 
of (loved) ones like Joseph/* 1 2 

Free-will and Necessitarianism: 

This has been one of the most hotly-comestcd issues of dialec¬ 
tics One school of the dialecticians denied “Free Will” and held 
that man was helpless before the prccrda ; ncd and immutable decree 
of the Creator The people subscribing to this view were known 
by the name of Jabnak or Necessitarians. Rfimi poses the question: 
If man has been made so helpless, why has he been enjoined to 
perform certain actions and refrain from others 9 Why was the 
Sharjah promulgated for him 9 “Has anybody heard/* asks ROmi, 
“someone giving a command to the stones?** 

"He (the Necessitarian) says that commanding and 
forbidding arc naught and that there is no power of choice 
All this (doctrine) is erroneous. 

The entire Qur*5n consists of commands and prohibi¬ 
tions and threats (of punishment): who (ever) saw com¬ 
mands given to a marble rock ?” £ 

Rtimi says that free-will is ingrained in the nature of man who 
demonstrates n by his everyday actions. If a piece of timber falls 
on somebody from the roof, he is never angry with it nor does he 
seek vengeance from the flood or the wind from which he suffers a 
loss. This is so because he knows that these things do not possess a 
will of their own But the same man seeks retribution against 
another man—because he is aware that man is the master of his 
actions 

44 If a piece of timber break off from your house-roof and 
fall upon you and wound you severely, 

Will you feel any anger against the timber of the roof 9 
Will you ever devote yourself to taking vengeance upon it. 


1. The Mcthnanu Vol JX,V 48 (Book 1-854 and 860)* 

2. Bti p Vol VI, pp 181-82 (Book V-3019 and 3026) 
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(And say), ‘why did it hit me and fracture my hand 7 
It has been my mortal foe -and enemy 79 

And (in the case of) a man who visits your wife, a 
hundred thousand angers shoot up from you. 

(On the contrary), if a flood come and sweep away your 
household goods, will your reason bear any enmity towards 
the flood 7 

And if the wind came and earned off your turban, when 
did your heart show any anger against the wind 7 

The anger within you is a dear demonstration of (the 
existence of) a power of choice (m Man), so that you must 
not excuse yourself after the fashion of Necessitanans 9,1 
RUmi goes a step further and claims that even animals are 
aware whether a certam being possesses free will or not He 
draws this conclusion from the behaviour of pets like dogs and 
camels who sometimes retaliate against the man hitting them but 
not against the stick or the stone with which they are struck 

“If a camel-driver goes on striking a camel, the camel 
will attack the striker 

The earners anger is not (directed) against his stick: 
therefore the camel has got some notion of the power of 


choice (in Man). 


throw 


at you and become contorted (with fury). 

Since the animal intelligence is conscious of the power 
of choice lm Man), do not thou, O human intelligence, 
hold this (Necessitarian doctrine) Be ashamed 1 2 

This (power of choice) is manifest, but in his desire for 

the meal taken before dawn* that (greedy) eater shuts his 
eyes to the light 

Since all his desire is for eating bread, he sets his face 


1 The Mathnam , Vol VI, p 183 (Book V-304I-43 and 304649) 

2 The last permissible meal during the time beta een sunset and dawn in the 
month ofRamodhan, when the Muslims fast from dawn to sunset 
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towards the darkness, saving, ‘It is not (jet) day.*” 1 
Causation: 

Di\ ergent view s were held by different factions of the then 
Muslim* about the causeand effect The Mew held by the philoso¬ 
phers was that the phenomenal world is governed by a sequence 
of cause and effect and, therefore, there is a permanent and 
essential correlation betw ccn the tw o; the effect proceeds from its 
cause in the same w*a) as the cause is immanent in the effect The 
Mu^azihtes too generally subscribed to the same view and hdd 
that since die effect was an inevitable outcome of the cause, there 
was hardlv any possibiht\ or an\ change in it As a natural conse¬ 
quence, the> denied miracles and viewed the effect proceeding 
without a cause as a ‘breach of custom* which was an impostbiht). 
The Ash^ntcsj on the other hand, subscribed to a \ lew diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the Mu c tazihtes and did not recognise am cause 
whatsoever for an effect to follow it All causes were, in their 
view*, of onh secondar\ importance in determining the production 
or non-production of die effects Similarly, their \iew was that no 
substance has anr property whatsoe\ er, all causes and substances 
w ere merely instruments for manifesting the effects and accidents 
in accordance with the w ill of God. The dn ergent views held b\ 
the different sections of the Muslim commit nit\ w ere also proving 
harmful inasmuch as these were employed by the free-thinkers 
and libertarians to accept or reject whatever the) liked or disliked 
according to their w ishes and sw eet-w ill 

The view propounded by ROrat in this regard is a middle 
path between the two extremes of the Mu c tazilites and the 
AshStrites He recognises causation and accepts that there is a 
sequence of cause and effect in this phenomenal world which 
cannot be denied. He sa\s that God has appointed effect to pro¬ 
ceed from the cause just as He has made the properties immanent 
in the substances At the same time, miracles are possible and 


1. The Jlfcfiftgn, Vel VI, pp, 183*184 (Bool V, 3050-52 and 3054-56) 
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these have also been worked by men of God from tune to time, 

“Most happenings come to pass according to the 
(customary) law, (but) sometimes the (Divine) Power breaks 
the law 

He hath established a goodly law and custom; then He 
hath made the (evidentiary) miracle a breach of the 
custom 

If honour does not reach us without a (mediating) 
cause, (yet) the (Divine) Power is not remote from the 
removal of the cause 9,1 

Normally the people see the cause and erroneously consider 
it to be the Teal agent They are helpless for they cannot draw 
any other conclusion from what they have been made to witness 
m this phenomenal world 

"In short, thou are entangled in the cause, 

But there is an excuse, for thou knowest it not." 2 

RHzm says that the causation is decidedly a fact but the 
"Cause of all causes" is still a greater reality. He is the only 
Real Agent, Creator of all causes and Omnipotent Lord, and, 
therefore, it does not behove man to recognise the phenomenal 
causes and forget the First Cause. 

"O thou who art caught by the cause, do not fly 
outside (of causation); but (at the same time) do not 
suppose the removal of the Causer 

The Causer brings (into existence) whatsoever He 
will * the Absolute Power tears up (destroys) the causes " 3 
Rtau repeatedly stresses the fact that the causes of effects 
we ordinarily come to know are those which are capable of being 
perceived through our senses. In addition to these external causes 
there are some others too which are latent and hidden from our 
view. The causes known to us are immanent m the hidden ones 
in the same w ay as the effect proceeds from its evident cause The 
hidden cause is thus an instrument for using the manifest cause m 

1 The Matimawu Vol VI, p 94 (Book V-1544-46) 

2 Meihnajji Afbfol Afatnun, p 261 

3 The Matknam, Vol VI, p 94 (Book V-1347-48) 
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accordance with the Will of God which is really the Prime Mover 
and the Real Gause behind every incident* 

“If you strike stone on iron, it (the fire) leaps out, ’tis 
by God’s command that it puts forth its foot 

The stone and the iron are indeed causes, but look 
higher, O good man 1 2 

Por this (external) cause was produced by that (spiri¬ 
tual) cause* when did a cause ever proceed from itself 
without a cause 9 

Thai (spiritual) cause makes this (external) cause 
operative, sometimes, again, it makes it fruitless and 
ineffectual*” 1 

Just as we perceive the external causes, the prophets are 
able to see the latent causes* 

“And those causes which guide the prophets on their 
way are higher than these (external) causes. 

(Ordinary) minds are familiar with this (external) 
cause, but the prophets are familiar with those (spiritual) 
causes 

The extei nal causes are merely secondary and dependent on 
the latent or spiritual causes * 

“Over the (secondary) causes there are other (primary) 
causes * do not look at the (secondary) cause, let thy gaze 
fall on that (primary cause).” 3 4 

And, again he stresses the superiority of latent causes to the 
external ones * 

“These causes are (linked together) like the physician 
and the sick these causes are like the lamp and the wick 
Twist a new wick for your night-lamp (but) know that 
the lamp or the sun transcends these things * u 

The prophets are sent by God at a time when the entire com¬ 
munity has accepted the external causes as the real and ultimate 

1 The Mathnawi, Vol U, p 47 (Book 1,840,842*43 and 845) 

2 Ibid , Vol II, p 47 (Book 1-844 and 846) 

3 IM , Vol IV, p, 141 (Book IH-2516) 

4 Ibid , Vol II, p 316 (Book IM845-46) 
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ones, and discarded the Greater of all causes In other words, 
people become materialists or pagans by rejecting the Ultimate 
Cause or associating external causes with Him The prophets 
have, therefore, to strike at the root of this slavery to the external 
causes and call attention to the Creator of all causes and effects. 
This is also the reason why the prophets are allowed to work 
miracles, for, God wants to demonstrate through them that every 
incident depends entirely on His Will, whether the ordinary 
sequence of cause and effect is maintained or not. 

“The prophets came in order to cut (the cords of 
secondary) causes * they flung their miracles at Saturn (in 
the Seventh Heaven) 

Without cause (means) they clove the sea asunder, 
without sowing they found heaps of com 

Sand, too, was turned into flour by their work; goafs 
hair became silk as it was pulled (from the hide). 

The whole of the Qur^Un consists m (is concerned with) 
the cutting off of (secondary) causes (its theme is) the 
glory of the poor (prophet or saint) and the destruction of 
(those like) AbU Lahab 9,1 

Still, the sequence of cause and effect is the ordinary law or 
the way of God prescribed for the phenomenal world. It is 
intended to create an urge m man foi making effort and striving 
to achieve his ends 

“But, for the most part, He lets the execution (of His 
will) follow the course of causation* m order that a seeker 
may be able to pursue the object of his de$ire. ,s * 

These are some of the examples how RUmi solved those 
problems of philosophy and Religion and elucidated the tenets and 
doctrines of the Faith which had been turned into a spell of ideas 
and thoughts by the wordy wrangling of the Mu c tazilites and 
Ash c arites Rumi turned these dry as dust philosophical discourses 

1 The Mathnawt, Vol IV, p 141 (Book III, 2517-20) (AbU Lahab was an 
unde of the Prophet and his most buter enemy) 

2 7 Tte Matknmot, Vol VI, p 94 (Book V, 1549) 
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into lively and interesting issues and illustrated them by means of 
anecdotes, fables and parables He thus made the problems clear 
enough for his readers to grasp the truth underhmg these intricate 
questions 

Ranlc and Worth of the Mathnawi s 

The Mathnawi is one of the greatest mystical poems which 
has left a lasting and indelible mark on the thought and literature 
of the Islamic world. It would be no exaggeration to claim that 
there is hardly am other literary composition which has so 
influenced the Muslim peoples and that too, for such a long time 
The intellectual and literary circles ha\e been drawing inspiration 
from the Mathnawi for the pist six hundred 'tears In poe ic 
merit and originality of ideas, in sublimity of thoughts and inten¬ 
sity of feelings, m the raptures of love and ecstas\, the Mathnav i 
has proved to be an unexcelled literary composition It is an 
inexhaustible treasure, ever shedding its brilliance and bringing to 
light new ideas and thoughts, styles and dictions. The dialecticians 
and doctors of religion have ever since been drawing upon the 
Mathnawi to solve the problems of dialectics through its direct 
and easily understandable method of solving these issues The 
examples and anecdotes through which RUmi has solved these 
problems can still satisfy* the critical minds of the intelligent y oaths 
who do not want to be dri\en into a common groove. Most of 
all, the Mathnawi enjoys to this day* the widest popularity as a 
manual of guidance lor those who want to be infused with a 
fervour of Divine love, passionate devotion and spiritual enthu¬ 
siasm by gaming access to the mystical subtluies of beatific 
visions and illuminations, and the esoteric meanings of the Path, 
Love, Yearning and Union 

No work of the nature, as the Mathnawi is, can be free from 
faults or can remain beyond criticism. It has not been unoften 
that the misguided mystics have taken advantage of Rumps views, 
or the people with a pantheistic bent of mind have employed 
certain quasi-erotic expressions used m the Mathnawi for the 
defence of existentialist monism. The Mathnawi is, after all, a 
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effervescent dynamism of action from the Mathnawi of his spiritual 
mentor, Jalal ud-dln RUmi 

“A man of penetrating insight, RUmi, my mentor, 

The caravan enchanted with love got m him a path* 

finder 

He has an abode higher than the sun and moon. 

Of the milky way he makes his canopy’s string. 

With the light of the Qpr*2n his bosom radiates, 

His mirror (of heart) puts the cup of Jamshed 1 2 3 4 5 to 

shame. 

Rejoicing notes of that musician, pure of heart, 

Within my bosom make a tumult start.”* 

At another place, Iqbal says - 

“A guide to the path of raptuious love, ROmi indites. 
Songs, which arc a nectar for those dying of thirst/ 1 * 
But, as Iqbal complains, instead of taking to heart the gift of 
Rum*—his lofty idealism, lus intuitive ceititude and the glow of 
rapturous love—»a section has been using his verses simply for 
musical recitals and whirling frenzy 

“They dilated upon his works but cared not to under¬ 
stand at all, 

The content of his words eluded these fellows like a 

ghezSl * 

Nothing they learnt save the chant and whirl. 

And shut their eyes to the dance of soul ”* 

This was, however, not the fault of Mathnawi which can still 
be a lodestar to the present materialistic age which is repining lor 
the true and aident love 

“Thy heart not burns, nor is chaste thy glance. 

Why wonder, then, if thou art not bold 

1 Alludes to the legendry cup of the Iranian emperor Jamshed m which 
future events could he seen 

2 Mathnawi, Tar Che Bajed Kurd*, p 5 

3 Japed Kama, p 44 

4 A dear i e a sweetheart with beautiful eyes 

5 Jawed Ndma, p 243 
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The eyes that see by the light of the West, 

Without a bead of tear, crafty and vile they are*” 1 2 
IqbSl is confident that the Mathnawi of Rfimi can still 
awaken the soul from its slumber of heedlessness Therefore, his 
message to the youth of today is 

“Have Ruxm as thy guide and spiritual mentor. 

Thy heart shall be filled, God-willing, with a mighty 

fervour. 

ROmi can deave the kernel from its shell. 

Since implanted firmly is his foot in the path of love 


1 BaUi-Jvbred) p 52 

2 JcveH Nama, pp 244-15 
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504 

1110 

508-597 

1114-1201 

511 

1117 

512-529 

1118-1135 

513 

1119 

516 

1122 

525 

1131 

529 

1135 

529 

1135 

530-555 

1136-1160 

539 (6th JamSdi 

1144 (5th December) 

ul-Aklur) 

540 

1145 

541 (5th Rabi ul- 

1146 (14th Septeber) 

ThSni) 

543-626 

1148-1231 

353-565 

1160-1170 

558 

1163 

559 

1164 

569 

1174 (15th May) 

(11th Shawwal) 

575-622 

1179-1225 


Events find Personalities 

Reign of Abut <AbbSs, Mustazhfr 

V lilah 

c Abdur QSdir Jl!axn*s arrival m 
Baghdad 

Al-Ghazah leaves Baghdad 
First Crusade 
Rail of Jerusalem 

Al-Ghazah returned to teaching m 
Nxshapur University 
Fakhr ul-Mulk killed 
( AU ibn VSsuf ibn Tashfin’s order 
to destroy copies of Ihyia? l Ulvm- 

id-Din 

Tkbresn, AbU Zakana 
Al-Ghazali returns to TtSs 
Ibn al-Jawn, c Abdur Rahman 
Cadi AbB Sa e eed Makhrazm 
Al-Mustarshid b* lilah, the Caliph 
Ibn c Aqeel, Abul Waffi (d,) 
al-Harlri, Abul QSsim (d ) 
al-Dabb5s, Sheikh Abul Khair 
Mammad ibn Muslim (d ) 

Caliph al-Mustarshid defeated by 
Sultan Masked 
al-Rfishid b* Ul5h (deposed) 
al-Muktafi V Amr High 
Capture of Edesse (Roha) 

' Abdul Mozxun succeeds Tashffn ibn 
r Ali ibn Tashf In in Spain 
Murder of 3mad ud-dtn Zengi 

Baba 5 ud-din Veled, Muhammad 
al-Mustasyid b'lUSh 
Defeat of Nor nd-dfn Zengi at Hun 
al-AkrSd 

Capture of H5nm by Nur ud-dln 
Zengi 

Death of Nur ud-dln Zengi 
Reign of an-NSsir h Dln-XUlh 
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A.H 

A.D 

Events mi EersmaUtm 

578-660 

1182-1262 

*Izz ud-dln ibn € Abdul-Salim 

583 (24th Rabi 

1187 (4th July) 

Battle of Hxttln (Tiberias) 

ul-Akhir) 

583 (27th Rajah) 

1187 (2nd October) 

Salah ud*db'« entry in Jerusalem 

588 

1192 

Peace concluded after Third 
Crusade 

589 (27th Safar) 

1193 (4th March) 

Death of Salah ud-dln Ayyubi 

591 

119$ 

Establishment of colleges in Haleb 

593-632 

1197-1235 

Subarwardi* Shahab ud-dln 

595 

1198 

Ibn Rusbd, (Avenues) AbQ Wafi 
Muhammad (d ) 

557-62* 

1162-1227 

Ghenghir Khan 

596-617 

1199-1220 

Reign of (AlO ud-dln Muhammad 
Khwarism Shah 

597 

1201 

Famine in Egypt 

597 

1201 

Earthquadk m Syria, Iraq, etc* 

601 

1205 

Battles between Qatldah Hunum 
and Silim Husauu 

602 

1206 

Ghenghns Khan elected Kakhaa 

603 

1206-7 

War between Ghoridi and 



Khwarism Shah 

604 

1207 

Crusaders attach Syria 

604 (6th Rain 

1207 (30th September) 

Birth of JaZSl ud-dln Rum! 

ul-Awwal) 

606 

1209 

Rial Fakhr ud-dfn (d ) 

607 

1210 

Conspiracy between the Crusaders 
and the rulers ofJasxrah 

610 

1213 

Bahl* ud-dln Veled leaves BflHdi 

616 

1218 

Chenghiz Khan attacks the kingdom 
of Khwarism Shah 

616 

1219 

Crusaders capture Danuetta 

622 

1225 

Birth of Gheleb! HisSm ud-dln 

623440 

1226-1242 

Reign of Mustansir b’ffllh 

624 

1227 

Death of Khwanam Shah 

626 

1229 

Battles between Ayyubid Princes 

626-639 

1229-1241 

Reign of Ogotav 

628 

1231 

Death of Baha’ ud-dfn Veled 

630 

1283 

RUmPs journey to Damascus 

635 

1238 

Rami returns to Konya 

637 

1289 

BurhSn ud-dln (d ) 

638 

1240 

Ibn *Arabi, Mohi ud-dln (d ) 
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A N 

A D 

639 

1241 

640-643 

1242*1246 

640-644 

1242*1246 

640-656 

1242-1258 

642 

1244 

642 (76th JaxnSdi 

1244 (29th November) 

iil-Xkhir) 

645 (lit 

1246 (20th February) 

Shawwal) 

644-646 

1246-1248 

645 

1247. 

647 

1249 


654-665 

1256-1267 

655 

1257 

656 

1258 

657 

1259 

656 

1260 

658 (25th of 

1260 (3rd September) 

Ramadhan) 

659 

1261 

664*669 

1266*1270 

672 (SfhJemSdi- 

1273 (17th December) 

ulAshir) 

683 

1284 

683-690 

1284.1291 

694 

1295 

703 

1304 

722*730 

1322-1330 

723-928 

1323-1328 

726 

1326 

748.764 

1347-63 

806 

1403 


Events and Personalities 

Conversion of Khan Ananda 
No covering sent for K c aba by the 
Caliph 

Royal processions on the occasion 
of <Id * 

Reign of alpMu ( tarim b*HlSh 
11m tAlqami appointed as the Prime 
Minuter of Abbasid Caliphate 
Shams ud-dfn Tebrex arrives sn 
Konya 

Shams ud-dln. Tebrez leaves Kenya 
Reign of Kuyuk 

JaKl ud-dln RBmi turns to musical 
reatations 

Sheikh Salah ud-dfn the gold-beater 
appointed as Chief assistant by 
RQmi 

Reign orBarXka Khan 
Shria-Stxnni Riots in Baghdad 
Halaku sacks Baghdad 
Sheikh Salih ud-dfn (d ) 

Fall of Damascus 
Battle of c Ain Jalot 

Revival of c Abbasid Caliphate 
Reign of BurSq Khan 
(Gbyas ud-dfn) 

Death of Jalil ud-dm RQmi 

Rising against Takudar Khan 
Reign or Afghan 

Convemon of GhazSn* the seventh 
Ilkhin 

Uljaytu (Muhammad Khudafaandah) 
succeeds Ghazfin 
Reign of Tarmaririrln Khan 
Reign of Timor Khan 
Conversion of Tarmashirtn Khan 
Reign of TuqlOq Timor Khan 
Hafix Zam ud-dfn a]-* Iraqi (d ) 
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Ahl-i-Bait<'-Zi/ the people of the house of the Prophet, with reference 
toQur^Sh XXXIII-S3 The Shiites, however, attribute the expression to 
«AU, Fatima, their sons and dependents to whom they restrict their appellation 
as well as the right to spiritual merit and political rule 

Allah—has been used throughout m tbu book in the translation of the 
Holy Qjir^Sh, taken from Marmadukc Picktball’s The Meaning of the Glmaus 
Qp*Sn As Pickhtall says he has retained the word Allah because there is no 
corresponding word in English The word Allah (the stress is on the last 
syllable) has neithei feminine noi plutal and has never been applied to any¬ 
thing other than the unimaginable Supieme Being 

AmiMhMvminin —£af The commander of the Faithful A title 
which was first gnen to the second Caliph, *Umar ibn al-KhattSb and after- 
wards assumed by bis successors 

Asms 1 nr-Rijalw-Hbf "The names of Men** A dictionary ofbiogra¬ 
phy, specially of those who handed down the Traditions of the Prophet 

Btdat —Oath of allegiance taken by the people foi remaining faithful to^ 
the head of a Muslim State or any other person acknowledged as a spiritual 
guide 

Bah ul-Mml —£i t 9 The House of Propei t> ' The public treasury of a 
Idamtc State, which the i uler is not allowed to use for his pcrsonel expenses, 
but orly for the public good 

Bathdyah^-ijt "mnei, esoteric" They maintained that only a 
symbolic interpretation requiring gradual initiation by an illuminated teachei 
could meal the rtal nuanmgs of the Qiu*ln The word they claimed, was 
like a ted, hiding the deep and occult meaning ntrvci attainable to those cling- 
mg to literal explanation Being a bhriatte theological school of thought, the\ 
alio upheld the doctrine of the divine source of the tmrmal (the spiritual leader¬ 
ship of Inrfbn) and of the transmission by divinely ordained hereditary succes¬ 
sion from the Caliph c Ah Tlie wide-spread Isma ( ilitt sect and its offsprings 
(Qarmatians Fatimtdcs Assassins, etc) belong to the sphere of Batumi* 

thought 

Cadi— The judge and the administrate! of law appointed by the mler of 
a Muslim State 

Hub—The Arabic word foi 'religion" Although sometimes used for an 
idolatrous religion, it is used specially for the religion of the prophets and 
their revealed scriptures 

DWniUi-ji]31 ud-din Muhammad Akbar, the gnat Mogul Emperor, 
had initiated a new religion entitled as Z>tiw-ff2fti with the sole purpose of pro- 
ducug an amalgam of Hindu and Muslim faiths in order to strengthen and 
c «ust>hdite the Mogul empire People who embraced this faith had openly to 
forsake the conformist or orthodox Islam which, according to Akbar, had out- 
hved its utility after a thousand yearn since its inception Although the new 
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religion claimed to embody the merits of all the religions without any prejudice, 
it favoured Hinduism and freely rejected or subjected to amendments the 
Islamic injunctions which were held to be retrogressive 

Dinar.-—A gold com of the weight of amety-six barley grains 
Dirhams—A silver coin 

Doaakh or Hell.—(also Jakannvm) is the place of torment to which the 
sinners will be consigned on the Day of Judgement 

Fardh.—That which is obligatory A term used for those rules and 
ordinances of religion which are said to have been established and enjoined by 
God Himself, as distinguished from those which are established on the precept 
or practice of the Prophet, and which are called &imuA 

Fardh-fi-Kafayah.—A command which is imperative upon all Muslims, 
but which if one person m a group performs it, it is sufficient or equivalent to 
all having performed it 

Fatlxnides.—A Shia'ite dynasty of 19 Caliphs or Imrms in Horth-Afnca 
(911 -1171) and in Egypt (after 969) Unlike the other heads of the larger or 
smaller states emerging within the sphere of the 'Abbastd Caliphate or which 
conceded to the Caliph, at least to save appearance, the Fa timid es challenged 
the (Abbasids for both the temporal and spiritual power Beyond its political 
significance, however, it fulfilled the apocalyptic belief in the reign of Mahdi, 
an essential tenet of the Isma*ihte branch of Shia'inn Tallowing were the 
Fatumide Caliphs 


1 

* al-Mahdi <lllnyd-UUlh 

(911- 8 

al-Mustamr (1035-1094) 


934) 

9 

al-MusU'li (1094-1101) 

2 

«LQS*ini (934-946) 

10 

al-Xmlr (1101-1130) 

3 

al-MansQi (946-952) 

11 

al-HSfiz (1130-1149) 

4 

al-Mutbx (952-975) 

12 

al-Zihr (1149-1154) 

5 

aL'Aztz (975-996) 

13 

al-F0u (1154-1160) 

6 

al-Hakim (996-1021) 

14 

al-tfbid (1160-1171) 

7 

al-Zihir (1021-1035) 



Fntwn.—A formal answer to a question 

on Iilaintc law, wbimthd by a 


judge, an affinal body or also by private people to a doctor of religion The 
findings given as an answ er to such questions are based on the QurfSrt and the 
Prophet's Tradition (hadtih), on tjmTt* (consensus of opinion) and qtyes (sound 
deductive reasoning) 

Fiqah.—The dogmatic theology of Islam, specially that pertaining to 
jurisprudence 

Hadith.— Set Sunnah 

HbJ |«—Lit “setting out 1 *, or “tending towards*’ The pilgrimage to 
Mecca performed m the month of or the twelfth month of the 

Islamic year, is the fifth piller of Islam, and an incumbent religious duty for 
those who can afford the expenses It is founded upon express injunctions in 
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tHeQ.ur’Sn 

Ha]M-Asw«U-£a “Black Stone’* At the north-east comer of the 
K<aba, near the door, is studded the famous black stone, at four or five feet 
above the ground Its colour is deep reddish brown, approaching to black 
Bung kissed by the faithful after ctrcumambubition of the K € ab&, the Hhjr-i- 
Asutad has been worn out to itrpresent surface by the millions or toudies and 
kisses it has received 

Halal —lit “That which is untied or loose” That which is lawful, 
as distuiguiscd from haratn, or that which is unlawful 

Harem .—Ltt “piohibited” or tHat which is unlawful The word is 
used in both a good and a had sense, e g Bmt td-Haram, the sacred house, and 
Mai vl-Haram, unlawful possession 

A thing is said to be hordm when it is forbidden, as opposed to that which 
is heiSl, or lawful 

Hijrah^Lt/ “migration” The date of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
departure from Mecca was ilu fourth day of Rabi e ul-Awwal (20th June, 622 
AD) The Hyrak was instituted by Cahph c Umar to refer events as happen¬ 
ing before or after it, thus beginning the Islamic Calendar from the year of 
Hijrak 

Hikmat —Lit “The Wisdom”, lire term is used to express the 
knowledge teveakd in the Qjn^fin 

*W. — The two Muslim feasts are f M al-Adh'ha or the least of Sacrifice 
and C W id*Fitr or the Feast of Fast-Breaking at the end of die month of 
Kamadhan The former is held tm the 10th or £il -Hijjah which concludes 
the rituals uf Hajj 

IJtihad.—£. 1 / “Ext i uon" Hie logical deduction on a legal or theologi¬ 
cal question by a learned and uihghtuicd doctor of religion, as distinguished 
from i/imt, which is the collective opinion of a number of jurisprudents 

TOm. —ice (Ulema 

balm —“One who kads”, a normal guide or a model It commonly 

denotes m the Sunnite cmd the leader of the congregation m prayer, who 

should be conversant with the ritual In the $hi ( ah doctnye, however, the 

term covers an entirely difit n nt notion To them the Imam is the faultless and 

and infallible leader, an offspring of *Ali v to whom spiritual leadership is 

supposed to ha\ e been passed on from the Prophet through his son-in-law and 
the fourth Caliph 'Alt 

Islam —Li/ 'The Surrender" to Allah i e the religion which the 

Probhet had established, with complete submission to the will or God, as its 
cardinal principle 

hmsHliteti-Or sttenors (J ibdiyA) was a group of extremist Stafahs, 
originating from a srhjsm which took place in the Shi r ah community towards 
the end of the eighth century about the question of tht succession of the set enth 
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Imam, IsxnS c il The Sixth Imam, Ja'far al-SSSdiq, had disinherited IstnS^il in 
favour of hxs younger son Mesa al-KSnm but a /action of the Shrfah* 
remained faithful to Later, the IsmS'ihties proved their vitality 

under such different aspects as the terrorism of the QarmStian sectaries, the 
caliphate of Fattmidcs, the Brethren of Purity and the once so dreaded Assassins 
(also see Batmiyah) 

cltizal.— 1st “Seceded”, the word u applied to the school of Wfinl tha 
<AtI who broke away from Hasan al-Basri (Also see, MAa^dah) 

Jabriyah—’The sect denied free agency m man They take their deno¬ 
mination from Jebr, which signifies “necessity or compulsion”, because they 
held man to be necessarily and inevitably constrained to art as he does by 
force of God’s eternal and immutable decree They declared that reward and 
punishment arc the effects of necessity and the same they said of the imposing 
of commands by a ruler 

JShtfiyala— (Jahf, Ignorance) or the Age of Ignorance is the name given 
to the period preceding Islam in Arabia It was mainly on account of the 
ignorance of religious truths and the materialistic way of life in the prc-Islannc 
times that the age was known as the Age of Ignorance The poetry of the 
Jehtltyah period is generally considered as one of the greatest contribution to 
Arabic literature 

Jahmiyafi—A sect founded b> Jalim ibn Safa Ski (717) He bommed 
from the MurjAte sect the doctrine that iruo faith is founded on conviction 
uidcpcndc.ntl) of external manifestations and from the Ahfitaohtes, the rejec¬ 
tion of all anthropomorphic attributes of God Unlike MifitaziUta, Jahmtyeh 
believed in absolute predestination, that man has neithci power nor choice in 
deciding bis actions Thus Jahm ibn Safa fin was a prccuisor of Jabrgreh 
(Determuusts or Necessitarians) who sunned until the Xltli Century 

Jannat or Paradise—Is the celestial abode of bliss to uhich the righteous 
will be sent on the Day of Judgment 

Jasyah—Or poll-tax is lc\ icd, in an Islamic State, on those nan-Mndiins 
who choose to Inc as a citizen undent Such citizens of an IslamicStatc 
obtain security on the payment of poll-tax and ai< exempted from compulsory 
military dutv to which Muslim citizen arc liable 

Jsbad^-Zttf “An effort, or a striving" A religious uai uhich is a dut> 
extending to all tunes, against those who seek to destroy Islam 01 put 
htnderances m the way of religious observance 

Xa^ba —JjLt “The Cube’ The most \encraied sanctuary of Islam, 
situated in the ctntic of the Great Mosque of Mecca 

Kfiatlb— Jm The preacher of a sermon or oration delivered on Ffida> 
at the time of congregational prayer on that day The Khntha is also mated 
on the two festivals of W irf-Fi Ir and vl-Adh*ha 

KhllafaM-Rmahlda—The expression » mtneted to the tule of first four 
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successors of the Prophet who ruled over the conunuiuty strictly in accordance 
with the tenets of the Qur^fin and the&nwcA These were . AbtiBakr ( 11AH 

(632 AD), *Uznar, 13 A H (634 A D ), ^Uthrnan, 23 A H. (643 AD) and 
r Ab, 35-40 A H (655-660 AD) Al-Hasan who succeeded 'Alt but later 
resigned m favour of Mua f wiyah is also include by some among the sight- 
guided eabphs 

Xi'an—Divorcing by mutual cursing of husband and wife 

Mated—or requital m the Hereafter is an article of Muslim faith It 
cells for belief in the Day of Judgement, the Resurrection, man’s presence in 
the Du me court, and the administration of icward and punishment m accor¬ 
dance with his faith and actions 

Mamluk—Ltf “Slave”, the designation ol a caste formed by imported 
slam serving in the army 

Masah—-The touching of earth foi purification where -water is not avail¬ 
able for ntual ablution 

MalaHldtii— lit “1 he Angels”. The angels as created beings are only 
Divine messengers, faithful executors of the commands of God and have 
nothing of Godhead about them 

Maulans— Lit “Lord”, a honorific title used foi religious scholars 

Millet—The word occurs in the Qpdln several times for the religion of 
Abraham Henee'tt stands for those who are the followers of a prophet 

Mujaddid—One who revives and restorer Islam 

MuquuddbeShlm—Lit “The place or station of Abraham” adjacent 
to Kfaba, within the boundry of the Holy Mosque, which contains the 
sacred stone upon which Abraham stood when he built the K c aba 

Mp ^dah —Lti “The separatists” A school of thought founded by 
WSsil ibn c AtS?, who separated from the school of Hasan al-Basn The chief 
tenets of the school were (1) They rejected all eternal attributes of God 
saying that etenuty is the proper or formal attribute of His essence, that God 
hnows by His essence, and not by His knowledge, that to affirm these attributes 
is the umi thing as to make more eternals than one, and that the Unity oT 
God is inconsistent with such an opinion. (2) They believed the word 
©I God (Qjidln) to have been created, anJ whatever was created is also 
an accident, and liable to perish (3) They Held that if any Muslim is guilty 
of grievous am, and dies without repentance, he will be eternally damned (4) 
They also denied all vision of God In Paradise by the corporeal eye, and 
rejected all comparisons or similitude applied to God 

During the reign of the c Abbaud Galxpbs, al-Mamttn, al-Mu'tasun 
al-WSthiq (193-233 AH), the Mu'tazillah wtrc in high favour 

Nabld—An exhilarating but not intoxicating drink, prepared from 
oarlev 

Nabuwat—The office or work of a nebi or a prophet, who is directly 
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inspired by God end to whom a special mission has been entrusted. 

Nifaq —Ltt Hypocrisy A term applied by the Qjirtfn {immafiqiri) for 
a class of people who in the days of the Prophet professed to follow him. 
It therefore applies to anyone who publicly professes to believe m Islam but 
hides infidelity in one's heart 

Qmdriyah—Ma*bad al-Juhaim (d 699 A D.) was the first to discuss 
the problem of the freedom of will He proclaimed that man held power 
(farfr) over his actions, and consequently, the tyrants and cru£l kings and 
rulers were responsible for their unjust deeds They were, the ancient 
MifitatdiUs before alAVasil separated from the school of Hasan a!-Basn 

Qaramit*-An extremely radical branch of the fsm&ftto group of the 
Shfiih sect called after its founder Hamdfin Qarmfit, m existence from the IXth 
until the middle of the Xlth century Hamdfin Qarmfit preached a crudely 
matmalistic communism to the masses, a mystical agnosticism to a selected 
elite, and a hostile contempt for orthodox ethics to all Ruthless terrorism 
was proclaimed as the means to achieve ultimate happiness 

Qur’an—The sacred book of Islam which is believed to be the revealed 
word of God to the Prophet Muhammad. It differs from other religious scrip¬ 
ture* m so fat as they an believed to be men* Divine inspirations and not 
revealed word by word to their writers. 

Rmlctat—(p! Rakfeh) A unit of prayer consisting of two prostrations 
and one genuflection 

Ram!—The thi owing of pebbles at the pillcrs, or Jumiah at Mecca, as a 
part of religious ceremony during the (hj/) pilgrimage 

Basnadhan—Is the ninth month of Islamic year dnnng w Inch Muslims 
keep fast from dawn till sunset 

Rlaalat—The office of an apostle or prophet As against nth (prophet), 
the ntiul (apostle) is one to whom a special mission has been entrusted although 
a scripture may not have been revealed to him 

Rosah or Sawn—Means fasting It is one of the obligatory observances 
of Islam doomed by the Qur*fin The thirty days Tasting during the month of 
Ramodhan is regarded as a divine institution, and is therefore a compulsory 
observance for all excepting those who arc not in a position to keep the fast 
from dawn till sunset 

Sahaq Giving precedence to certain rituals of Hajj which are to be per* 
formed after others 

Sakha rah or Qpbbotvs-Sokhsrah—To the north-west of the Dome 
of the Rncfc, a small but bcautiAil cupola on a raised plateform houses the 
sacred rock which was used as the place for sacrificial of lei mgs by Abraham 
and later prophets of Bam Israel 

Salat—Is the second of the five fundamental observances in Islam It is 
a devotional exercise which every Muslim is required to render to God five 
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times a day It is a duty frequently enjoined m the Qpr*£n 

Salat TJl-Zuha—A special but voluntary prayer performed halfway 
between the morning and mid-day prayers 

Shartfah—'The law, including both the teachings of the Qur^Sn and of 
the Traditions (actions and sayings) of the Prophet 

Sheikh—A title accorded to the venerable doctors of religion It is used 
m addressing theological scholars who have acquired a certain spiritual promi¬ 
nence, without necessarily holding a religious office 

Shtfah -—Ltl ‘Split’ and also ‘followers’—a general designation covering 
various Islamic sects not following the conformist or orthodox faith The 
schism whose origin goes back to the eaily years of Islam had its beginnings in 
the rivalry for the caliphate between the Ummayyad and c Alid clans after 
Caliph Ah v s death and Mu’awiyah's (the first Ummayyad) accession to the 
caliphate The c Alid partly maintained that this highest office of Islam was a 
prerogative of the Prophet’s house They also maintained that *Ah was the 
first legitimate Imam or successor to the Prophet and therefore rejected the 
first three successors of the Prophet The belief in this regard later developed 
into a faith that the Prophet’s God-willed spiritual and secular guidance had 
passed from him to c Ah who, himself an incarnation of the Divine Spirit, had 
bequeathed his mission to a sequence of hereditary Imams of his progeny On 
this sod was set up a theological framework which left ample room for the most 
varied opinions, some of them hard on the borderline of Islam 

Sufi-—One who professes the mystic principles for attaining the gnosis of 

God 

Sunnah—As opposed to the Qur^Sn which is a direct revelation from God, 
the Prophet also received what is regarded as watit ghatr amllu* or an unread 
re\ elation which enabled hun to give authoritative declarations on religious 
questions The Arabic words used for these traditions are Hadilh and Sunnah (a 
saying and a custom) The Prophet gave very special instructions respecting 
Ik® faithful transmission of his sayings Gradual]), how ever, spurious Tradi¬ 
tions also gamed currency for which an elaborate canon of subjective and 

and historical criticism was evolved for the reception or rejection of the 
Traditions 

The Sunnah represents an authentic interpretation of the Qpr^fin, a 

valuable source of law and an infallible guide for the overwhelming majority of 

Muslims is every situation of their spiritual and secular life as ojiposcd to 
Bufia A (innovation) 

Sunni-— Lt( *Onc of the path’ A term general 1) applied to the 
cHerwhettning majority of the Muslims who consider the sunnah of the Prophet, 
manifested by his sayings, acts or tacit approval and transmitted by the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet, as the infallible guide of the faithful and an authentic 
interpretation of the 




abandonment to spiritual illumination and divine supui&oo 

Wajib —Ltl ‘That which is obligatory”. A term used in Islamic law for 
those utyunctions, the -non-observance of which constitutes sin, but the denial 
of which does not attain to downright infidelity. 

Zalcat —Lit it means purification, whence it is used to express a portion 
of property bestowed in alms, as a sanctification of the remainder of the 
property, The institution is founded on the command in the Qjir^Sn (nh 
Surah //: 83), being one of the five obligatory observances enjoined for the 
behever The fixed amount of property mid the rate of the poor-due, vanes 
with reference to the different lands of property in possession 

Zihmr—Husbands divorcing the wife fay likening her to any kinswomen 
within the prohibited degree. 

flmml A non-Muslim subject of an rAmf** state who. for the payment 
of a poll-tax or capitation-tax, jeajop security of his person and pro p erty nil 
other civic rights 
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FOREWORD 

I am glad to present the second volume of the Saviours of 
Islamic Spirit before the readers. The first volume of the book 
covered the revivalist endeavours made during the first six 
centuries of the Islamic era, from Caliph ‘Umar ibn Abdul 
Aziz to MaulanS Jalal ud-dln Ruml. In this volume the 
biographical accounts, thoughts and achievements of three 
luminaries of the eighth century after Hijrah are sought to be 
presented. 

In the Urdu version of this book, the second volume had 
to be exclusively devoted to Sheikh-ul-Islam Ibn Taimiyah 
because his splendid achievements in the intellectual and 
religious fields were quite extensive and varied. It is not at all 
extravagant to see the reverberating influence of Ibn 
Taimiyah’s thought in the generations succeeding him. Of late, 
the more intelligent and educated section of the Muslims has 
shown even greater interest in the works and researches of Ibn 
Taimiyah. However, I considered it appropriate to include in 
the present volume the accounts of two more personalities, dealt 
with in the third part of its Urdu version, since all the three 
belong to the eighth century. These luminaries of Islam— 
Sheikh-ul-Islam Hafiz Ibn Taimiyah, Sultan-ul-Aulia Khwaja 
Nizam ud-dln Aulla and MakhdOm-ul-Mulk Sheikh Sharaf ud- 
dtn Yahya Manerl—differ not only in time and space but also 
in their temperaments, efforts and achievements; yet, one would 
see a significant similarity of common ideal for which they all 
worked throughout their lives. .All of them fought against 
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internal deterioration caused by ignorance of the masses, pro¬ 
tested against external encroachments of alien thought and 
customs and called a halt to the decadence of Muslim society 
by summoning it back to the original purity and order of Islam. 
Their techniques differed according to their circumstances and 
needs of the time, but they all tried to re-create the true bonds 
of relationship between the believer and the Supreme Being. 

It has to be borne in mind, in this context, that by the 
middle of the eighth century the centre-'of Islamic religious and 
intellectual activities had shifted itself to India where a power¬ 
ful Muslim power had been firmly established. Simultaneously, 
the ravages of the Mongols had destroyed all traces of culture 
and civilization from Turkistan and Persia, in the east, to Syria 
and borders of Egypt, in the west, and extinquished the lamp of 
Abbasid Caliphate for ever. For several hundred years to 
come, India had to assume the educational and intellectual and 
and religious and spiritual leadership of the world of Islam. A 
historian has thus inevitably to turn his attention to this new 
centre of Islam. It is for this reason that a portion of this 
volume and one or two subsequent volumes, whenever they are 
written, would have to be devoted to the revivalist movement 
in this country. 

The reader will find in this volume a new religious dimension 
of Islam revealed by Makhdum Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln 1 Yahya 
Maneri. This is the inner and esoteric dimension of Islam, 
with its own peculiar concepts, imageries and modes of 
expression, experienced in a new environment and set forth not 
in Arabic buit in Persian, which had by then become the cultural 
lingua-franca of Turkistan, Persia and India. Mohi ud-dln 
Ahmad must have found it difficult to render this portion in 
English, but, as fr.r as I have been able to see, he has acquitted 
himself well of this onerous task. The difficult'nature of,his 
undertaking will be realised by those wh6 have had to describe 
essentially eastern religious experiences in a foreign language 
like English. 



V 


With this brief prologue, I place this volume in the hands 
of my readers. I hope that they would welcome it as enthu- 
•iaitically as they had received the earlier part of the book. 

Lucknow, Abut Hasan All Nadwi 

Shawwal 14, 1334 
October 31, 1974 



TRANSLITERATION 


The dashes to mark the long vowels : a as. in far; Q as in 
loose : I as in mean have been retained, leaving other conven¬ 
tional signs. Two more signs c and 5 representing the Arabic 
ain and hamza have also been retained. The sounds of K and 
dj used in the Encyclopaedia of Islam have been replaced by q 
and j respectively, which are now in common use. Where the 
two consonants— ch, dh, gh, kh, sh, and th have been used, these 
are to be sounded together, as, for example, ch in ‘church’, sh in 
‘ship’ and th in ‘think’. The sound of gh resembles gz as in 
‘exact’, that of kh is like ch in Scottish loch or the German ach 
and dh gives the sound th in ‘father’. Wherever the two 
consonants are desired to give their own sounds separately, an 
apostrophe has been inserted in between as, for example, in 
Ad'ham, Is’haq, etc. 

However, where any proper noun is in common use in 
English or its pronunciation is generally known to the English- 
speaking people no signs have been used. 
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SHE1KH.UL.1SLAM 

HAFIZ IBN TAIMiyAH 



Sheikh-al-Islam 

HAFIZ IBN TAIMIYAH 

I 

Muslim World in the Seventh Century 

Maulana Jalal ud-dln ROml had sought to refute the exces 
sive rationalism of the dialecticians which was permeated with 
the spirit of Greek Philosophy and excessive formalism. RQml 
was, in fact, founder of a new school of scholasticism which Was 
based on a greater sense of realism and profundity of thought 
than its earlier counterpart, dialectics, the dominant feature' of 
which was employment of cold logical argumentation., Rumt’s 
thought was grounded in the personal experiences of a sublimated 
soul, a purified heart and an illuminated self. He was not 
simply an erudite scholar of religion and a teacher of dialectics, 
but was also blessed with a keen intellect and an enlightened 
heart. He was disgusted by syllogism and vain disputation of 
the dialectics, when he was led by a God-moved soul, through 
prayer and penance and the grate of God, to the lofty heights of 
the certitude of knowledge. He soon realised that dialectics 
was more of an exercise in speeious reasoning, an art bf con¬ 
founding one’s adversary than propounding the truth. He, there 1 - 
fore, adopted another method Of expounding the mysteries of 
mute reality and metaphysical truths which reposed trust in the 
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intuitive experience, intimate and personal, for that could be 
felt deeply in the core of one’s heart. 

But, something more was needed to combat the evil effects 
of philosophy and dialectics. Theological philosophy, too, delved 
into the secrets of imperceptible realities and freely discussed the 
nature and attributes of the Supreme Being. Islam had not left 
man groping in the gloom of uncertainty in so far as the postu¬ 
lates of faith are concerned ; instead, it had expounded these 
matters in a much more lucid and! easy manner intelligible to all 
and sundry. For every ethical theory shaping the behaviour of 
an individual or the culture of a society must be rooted in the 
philosophical conception of thei relationship between man and 
Ultimate Reality; it had of necessity to be set forth by Islam 
quite clearly so that no further speculative effort was needed in 
that dire^tiotic The prophetsalene, declared Islam, were the 
fount of knowledge in regard to the realities beyond the ken of 
human perception and the unverifiable, incomprehensible Ulti¬ 
mate Being ; and, therefore, their teachings constituted the last 
word on a subject which could not be adequately comprehended 
by man’s intellect. The philosophy had, for that reason, no 
right, no locus standi, to intrude in a matter of which it did not 
possess even rudimentary knowledge—the basic premises from 
which it could infer the logical conclusions drawn by it. But 
the questions which philosophy sought to discuss did not simply 
admit any analysis or speculation, nor were the philosophers 
capable of undertaking the task; but, curiously enough, philo¬ 
sophy considered it prudent to meddle with them, trying to 
explain and elucidate and even to bring in its verdict on them. 
The constant aim of its endeavour was to trace every question 
down to its source and discover the general principles underlying 
every metaphysical phenomenon as if it were an organic matter 
capable of being analysed in a laboratory. 

Dialectics came into existence to answer the questions raised 
by philosophy. But, it soon absorbed the spirit of its adversary 
and itself turned into a theological philosophy, discussing those 
very questions, employing the same claim of reasoning and 
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trying, like philosophy, to ascertain the nature and attributes of 
the Divine Being through the speculative categories of reasoning. 
Ill fine, dialectics, too, turned a deaf ear to the teachings of the 
prophets of God, and, placing reliance on limited human intellect, 
tried to explain the inexplicable in terms of Greek metaphysical 
terminology borrowed from philosophy. All this vain effort 
resulted in complication and concealment of the truth behind a 
veil of words and phrases although the nature and attributes of 
Divinity could have been explained in a simple, direct and intel¬ 
ligible manner to the satisfaction of all minds, and capable of 
enkindling everyone’s heart. The task could have indeed been 
accomplished in the light of the Qur 5 an and the Sunmik, but the 
dialecticians preferred to compile voluminous treatises on philo- 
lophic interpretation of the simple tenets of faith which betrayed 
how far it was influenced by Greek thought even though it 
claimed to refute the latter. This was a development opposed 
to the spirit of the teachings of the Qur’an and the Traditions, 
and, accordingly, a sizable section of the Muslims never agreed 
With the views put forth by the dialecticians. Still, a savant of ; 
religious sciences with a penetrating intellect, extensive know¬ 
ledge and firm conviction in the revealed truth was needed at 
that time for expounding the creed and its doctrines in a faithful 
yet convincing manner. 

Islam was, at that time, confronted with several other 
Internal and external dangers. A new evangelical movement 
wai taking shape amongst the Christians which sought to Censure 
Iilam and set up Christianity as the only saving principle for 
humanity. The incessant attacks by the Crusaders on Palestine 
along with the presence of a large number of Christians of 
European origin in Syria and Cyprus had emboldened them to 
criticize the prophethood of’Muhammad, to compose works on 
the truthfulness of Christianity and to invite the Muslims to 
debate and argumentation. 

Another danger, rather more severe and hurtful to Islam 
was that posed by a so-called Muslim sect known as Batinites. 
It had a peculiar creed interwoven from the texture of 
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Magian dogma, Platonic concepts and dangerous political ambi¬ 
tions, and its followers like Isma’ilites, Assassins, Druzes and 
Nusayris were always too willing to help the enemies of the 
Muslims. Not unoften were foreign aggressions the result of 
conspiracies hatched by the Batinites. They sided with the 
crusaders when the latter attacked Syria and Palestine and were 
awarded with offices of dignity and confidence when the Chris¬ 
tians established themselves in Syria. Throughout the reign of 
Zengl and Ayyubid dynasties the Batinites continued to conspire 
against the then Muslim 'sovereigns and, when the Tartar hordes 
invaded the Muslim lands, they joined hands with them to make 
common cause against Islam. Besides this, by posing themselves 
as a sect of the Muslims, they could easily sow the seeds of intel¬ 
lectual dissension and spread irreligiousness and apostasy among 
the simple-minded folk. In order, therefore, to warn the 
Muslims from being further duped by the Batinites and also to 
punish them for the abominable crimes already committed by 
them, it was necessary to expose their nefarious activities and 
blasphemous beliefs. 

Apart from these, free intercourse with non-Muslims, certain 
external influences and the indolence of the then doctors of reli¬ 
gion had all combined to introduce among Muslims certain 
impious ideas running counter to the concept of Unity and over¬ 
lordship of God Almighty Like the Jews and Christians, the 
Muslims had begun to glorify .their saints and elevated souls as 
those nearer to God exercising some of the Divine functions. 
Acting on the pagan principle—We worship them only that they 
may bring us near unto Allah'—even the educated saw no harm 
in supplicating to the departed souls and martyrs or resorted to 
practices worshipful in manners and gestures even though the 
Prophet of Islam had strictly forbidden his followers to indulge 
in such practices. The careless and unguarded believer often 
yielded to the temptation of participating in feasts and festivals of 
the non-Muslim zimmis and adopted their manners and customs 
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which wore the appearance of harmless pleasure or innocent 
entertainment. The polytheistic beliefs and customs of the non- 
Muslims being closely interwoven with every circumstance of 
their private and public life, the upttttoied minds of the Muslim 
laity were artfully led to withdraw their adoration from the 
Creator to the abominable associates of divinity. In order to 
warn the Muslims against these impious ideas and practices 
which were destructive of the religious value of orthodox Islam, 
it was necessary to start a reformative movement which could 
maintain the purity of faith by uprooting irreligious rituals and 
practices. 

On the other side, certain indiscreet schools of mysticism 
in Islam had, for reasons intellectual as well as those pertaining 
to their development, absorbed neo-Platonic and Hindu doctrine 
of initiation in divine mysteries. These mystical-ascetic attitudes 
had been so mixed tip with the Islamic beliefs and doctrines 
that it had become difficult to distinguish one from the : other. 
The popular thought of the Muslim mystics showed visible 
traces of neo-Plantonic gnosticism and Hindu pantheism, incar¬ 
nation and union, cult of esoteric meanings and hidden realities 
and antinoTnian practices. Although some of the eminent 
leaders of mystic thought had vehemently protested against these 
doctrines, still, a large part of the i'iifis insisted on them and 
quite a few of them even resorted to wonder-working and 
magic spells. A misguided sect of the Rafa c iyah mystic order, 
which was quite popular, in the seventh and the eighth century 
of the Islamic-era, had taken to divination, charms and wonder¬ 
working as a spiritual instrument. Thus, the stifls, with their 
tremendous influence oil:the uneducated masses, were spreading 
ideas completely divorced from the Quranic system of thought. 

In the intellectual circles, too, rigidity and stagnation had 
overtaken the theologians who considered it a grievous sin to 
deviate from the corpus of their own juristic schools. In their 
disputes over theological differences, they tried to interpret the 
canon in accordance with their own cherished views instead of 
subordinating their interpretations to the supremacy of the 
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Qur’an and the Sunnak. The doors of legislative process which 
imparts dynamism to the legal system had almost been closed. 
The demands of the changing social problems required study of 
the entire corpus of legal doctrines of the earlier legists and 
thinkers, an insight into the teachings of the Qur’Sn and Sttnnah, 
academic research and intellectual effort in the light of accepted 
juristical norms but the rigidity of approach on the part of the 
then theologians had so numbed their intellectual capabilities 
that nobody dared to re-interpret the Law for keeping it abreast 
of the changing conditions. The legal system of Islam had 
thus lost its originality and dynamism, thanks to the erroneous 
view that nothing could now be added to the corpus juris of the 
Sharjah already formulated by the earlier teachers. 

These were, broadly, the disruptive forces which had to be 
counteracted by a systematic effort before any movement of 
Islamic renaissance could be started. In its conflict with tlie 
speculative reasoning applied by the dialecticians, Islam 
required a doctor of religion deeply versed in all the categories 
of philosophy and dialectics, their points of difference and their 
growth and development. For the polemical disputes raised by 
the Christians, a man of vast learning fully acquainted with 
Christianity as well as other religions, especially their original 
scriptures and the amendments and interpolations to which these 
had been subjected from time to time, was needed who could 
undertake a comparative study of the different religions. 
Similarly, the Batinite heresy could be combated only by a man 
who was fully conversant with the beliefs and dogmas of all the 
Batinite sects. The reform needed for eradication of external 
influences, rites and customs and such other un-Islamic practices 
as saint-worship required a doctor of faith not only animated by 
zeal for Islam and abhorrence of polytheistic cults but also cap¬ 
able of distinguishing clearly Islam from up-Islam and discern¬ 
ing even the faint traces of the pagan past. He had had to 
learn the lesson of unalloyed Tawhid directly from the Qur’an 
and the Sunnali, and follow in the foot-steps of the companions of 
the holy Prophet rejecting all those prevalent practices of hb 
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time which cut across the true concept of the Oneness of God. 
The revitalisation of the intellectual effort requited a master¬ 
mind—a theologian, a Traditionist and a legist, all combined 
into one—a man who had mastered the entire theological litera¬ 
ture, had such a command over the Qur’an and the Traditions 
that anything not acceptable to him could easily be rejected- as 
untrustworthy; was deeply-versed in the lexicography, grammar 
and usage of the Arabic language ; had an encyclopaedic know¬ 
ledge of all the juristic schools ; had a developed sense 0 f 
interpreting the rules of the Sharjah and drawing analogical 
inferences from the teachings and practices of the earli e? 
masters; and, lastly, he had to have been endowed with an 
incisive intellect and prodigious retentive memory like the 
Traditionists of the earlier times bearing testimony to what was 
thus predicted by the Prophet of Islam : “The parable of my 
people is that of rain : nobody knows whether its beginning j s 
better or its last .” 1 

Thus the man of the hour was to have not only mastered 
all the religious and secular sciences but he was also to possess 
all the ennobling qualities of mind and heart, a penetrating 
intellect, logical thinking, mental grasp,' breadth of vision and 
encyclopaedic knowledge so that he could be held in the highest 
esteem as an illustrious scholar and master by his contempora¬ 
ries. He had also to be a man of spirits so that he could will, 
ingly put his life at stake for what he deemed to be right. If, 
on the one hand, religious and political opponents of BStinites 
were being eliminated by terrorism and murder, any effort 
to oppose the popular Mfi orders was, on the other, likely to earn 
the displeasure of the masses as? well as the ruling elite. 
Similarly, the slightest deviation from the views held by earlier 
legists was sure to be Condemned as impious and irreligious invit¬ 
ing severe condemnation by the thendoctors of religion. Thus, 
the man aiming at the reconstruction of the religious life and 
thought of the then Muslim society had to have the courage to 


1. Tirmizi on the authority of Anas ibn Malik 
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set his face against the then governments and the chiefs of State, 
the misguided ‘ultima and the popular opinion of the time, and 
be willing to fight relentlessly on all fronts for the restoration of 
the true faith. Such was the man needed by the world of Islam 
in the eighth century after Hijrah, and it did find him in the 
person of Sheikh-ul-Islam Ibn Taimiyah, who, by his single- 
minded devotion and idealism yoked with a strong practical 
sense, erudite scholarship and dauntless courage rescued the 
world of Islam from the rut of intellectual lethargy and demora¬ 
lisation. 

Political and Social Conditions 

For a proper assessment of the achievements of Ibn 
Taimiyah it is necessary to touch upon the complex of political, 
social, religious and intellectual atmosphere of the time within 
which Ibn Taimiyah had to struggle for renovation of Islamic 
thought and social life. It was, indeed, a critical period of 
Islamic history, beset by fast moving events. 

Five years had elapsed since the sack of Baghdad and three 
years after the capture of Haleb (Aleppo) and Damascus by the 
Mongols, when Jim Taimiyah was born. As a child he must 
have heard the stories of cruelty and barbarism of the Tartar 
hordes invading the Muslim lands. When he was seven years 
of age, his home town of Herran, situate in the north of Mongol 
occupied territory of Iraq, falling between the rivers of Euph¬ 
rates and Tigris, was invaded by the Tartars. Like numerous 
other people belonging to that town his own family moved on 
towards Damascus to seek a place of safety. Everywhere he 
saw people terror-stricken, appalled and panicky, running away 
for their life in utter confusion and disorder. Later on, he 
could never forget the stupefied people scared to death by the 
brutality of the Tartar legions. Ibn Taimiyah would have also 
seen the destruction wrought by the barbarian Tartar legions 
and heard of the innumerable stories of terrifying cruelty per¬ 
petrated by them which must have raised a storm of hatred in 
his bosom against the brutal invaders and aroused the feelings 
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of sympathy and compassion for the unfortunate, victims of 
unprecedented tyranny. 

At the same time, he must have also heard of the brilliant 
victory won by Al-Malik al-Zahir Baibers only three years be¬ 
fore his birth at ‘Ain Jalut. It might have imparted to his 
agitated heart,, as to many others of his time, a sense of satisfac¬ 
tion and reassuring confidence in the sword-arm of Islam. 

The Memluks of Egypt 

About twelve years before Ibn Taimiyah was born, the 
Memluks had taken -over the administration of Egypt and Syria. 
The Memluks, who were also known as Bahriyah, 1 were the 
Turk slaves of the last Ayyubid Sultan Al-Malik Al-Saleh Ayyub 
(d. 647 A.H.). One of these Memlfiks, ‘Izz ud-din Aibeck al- 
Turkmanl had ascended the throne under the title of Al-Malik 
al-Mu‘Iz in 647 A.H. after putting to sword Turan Shah, the 
descendent of Al-Malik al-Saleh. He was succeeded by his son 
Nur ud-din ‘ All when he was killed in 65'5 A.H. NQr ud-din 
‘Ali was overthrown by Saif ud-dtn Katz, once the Prime 
Minister of‘Izz ud-din Aibeck in 657 A.H. He was the first 
Memluk Sultan who gave a crushing defeat to the Tartars. 
However, only a year after Saif ud-dln Katz donned the purple, 
he was slain by Rukn ud-din Baibers, who was also a slave of 
Al-Malik al-Saleh Najm ud*din Ayyub. Baibers ascended the 
throne with the title of Al-Malik al-Zahir and ruled over Egypt 
for eighteen years. He won splendid victories over the invading 
crusaders and Tartars. : 

When Ibn Taitniyah was born, Egypt and Syria were ruled 
by Al-Malik al-Zahir Baibers and when the latter died, Ibn 
Taimiyah was fifteen years of age. Baibers was the first Muslim 
sovereign who consolidated his forces to give many a crushing 
defeat to the enemies of Islam. Ibn Kathir writes of him in 


1. Meaning the sea-man, they had derived this name from Bohr or sea, as 
river Nile is called. Memluks had their settlements by the side of 
river Nile. 
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Al-Bidayah wan-Nihayah 

“Capable, courageous and brave, Baibers was always 
alive to the dangerous designs of his enemies and ready to 
meet the threat from any quarter. He endeavoured to 
strengthen the disorganised Muslim power. Raised by 
Providence to reorganise and strengthen the dejected and 
decimated Muslim forces, he was, in truth, like a thorn in 
the flesh of Tartars and Crusaders. He put a ban on the 

y . ■ 

sale of wine and expelled the hardened criminals from his 
dominions. He could never take rest until the wickedness 
or wiong brought to his notice was set right.” 1 2 
Baibers held sway over the territories extending from the 
river Euphrates in the East to the farthest limits of Sudan in the 
South, with Egypt as its centre and Cairo as its Capital. The 
large number of educational institutions established by Baibers 
and the presence of the Abbasid Caliph Al-Mustansir b’lllah in 
Egypt had attracted many renowned doctors of religion to Cairo 
which had thus become the nerve-centre of political, intellectual 
and cultural activities in the East. 

Baibers was animated by a genuine feeling of love for Islam 
and fighting in the way of God, but he was arrogant and high¬ 
handed also as the autocrat sovereigns generally are. The an¬ 
nalists of his time have listed numerous acts of his haughty and 
despotic behaviour along with the brilliant victories won by him. 
One of these incidents relates to his regrettable misbehaviour 
with Imam Nawavl.* 

The kingdom of Egypt and Syria ruled for eighteen long 
years by Baibers so quickly changed hands after his death that 
nine sultans ascended the throne within 33 years between 676 
A.H. to 709 A.H. During this period only one ruler of grit and 
ability presided over this Islamic Kingdom. He was Al-Malik 
al-Mansur Saif ud-dm Qalawoon who inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Tartars in 678 A.H. and liberated Tripolis from t.:e 


1. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIII, p. 276 

2. TabaqSt-us-Shaffiyah, Vol. V, p. 168 
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crujaders after 185 years of Christian domination over the city. 
He donned the Imperial purple for twelve years from 678 A.H. 
to 689 A.H. but after his death the kingdom again fell to the 
lot of incompetent rulers. At last MansUr Qalawoon’$ son Al- 
Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawoon wielded the sceptre 
of authority for the third time in 709 A.H. and ruled over the 
kingdom for the next thirty-two years. Muhammad ibn Qala¬ 
woon was the contemporary sovereign during whose rule Ibn 
Taimiyah held aloft the banner of reform and renovation. 
Blessed with several qualities of mind and heart like Baibers and 
his own father Mansur Qalawoon, he became a source of unity 
and strength to his kingdom. He too, like his predecessors, 
dealt smashing defeats upon the Tartars. 

During the whole of this period, Iraq, Iran and Khurasan 
continued to smother under the despotic contrpl of the Tartars. 
Baghdad was not restored to the Muslims until its Tartar ruler 
embraced Islam. The Abhasid Caliph of Egypt himself led an 
expedition against Iraq and Baibers (too made several attempts 
to regain Iraq, but none of these efforts proved successful. 
Memluks, however, held the reign of government over Egypt, 
Sudan, Syria and Hqjjaz. 

System of Government 

The State religion of the Memluk sultanate was Islam ; the 
kings and the nobles believed in and adored Islam ; fought for 
its defence ; ecclesiastical dignitaries like Qazls and Sheikh-ul- 
Islams were regularly appointed by the State the Shari 1 ah was 
enforced as the law of the land ; educational institutions, free 
from State control, imparted religious instruction ; but, despite 
all these the sultans were the pivot of jkiliticOimilitaity Structure 
of government. All decisions uh^mately rested with the King 
and his counsellors, which, sometimes, even limited the opera¬ 
tion of the Sharjah laws. In its structure and organisation, it 
was a military oligrachy without any constitution, a codified law 
or a consultative body. 

Al-Malik al-Zahir Baibers and other Memluk sultans. 
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undoubtedly, Always tried to obtain the support of the religious 
leaders and if the *ulama ever strongly opposed any measure of 
the government, it was postponed or given up. When Imam 
Nawavl strongly condemned the royal edict to confiscate all the 
fiefs of landlords in Egypt and Syria, Baibers expressed his dis¬ 
pleasure with the Imam and forced him to leave Damascus, but 
he could not enforce his decision and the status quo was main¬ 
tained. The entire administrative organ rested on the heredi¬ 
tary system but it Was often disrupted by a powerful military 
general. In fine, it was not founded on the Islamic principles 
of polity. A system of government congenial to Islamic thought 
and spirit required the head of the State to be a capable ruler 
enjoying the confidence of the community; Memluk sultanate, 
just the other way, owed its existence solely to the personal grit 
and ambition of the rulers. The Memluk traditions of absolute 
monarchy, powerful aristocracy and increasing concentration of 
military power enabled the ambitious military leaders to wrest 
power whenever such an opportunity arose. The slaves of 
Ayyfibid dynasty took over the empire from their masters, thanks 
chiefly to their own effort; courage and prowess. Although 
every Memluk sultan tried to ensure that btie of his sons wielded 
the sceptre after him, the Memluk tradition re-asserted itself 
time and again, and whenever an opportunity was afforded, a 
valiant and zestful general replaced the rightful prince. This, 
naturally, encouraged internal conflict and civil war to get hold 
of the reigns'Of government, but the Memluks always united to 
face any threat of aggression from the Tartar or the Crusaders’ 
quarters. ' : ' 

Moral and Social conditions 

The riding class of the 'fiirkomah tribes was conscious of 
its superiority and kept itsel# siloof from the local population. 
It spoke Turkish dialects and used Arabic only for offering pray¬ 
ers or conversing with the religious leaders and the local popu¬ 
lation. Most of them, however, knew Arabic barely sufficient 
to perform the obligatory religious duties. Nevertheless, they 
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respected the doctors of faith, the pious and the elect, constructed 
mosques and madras as and did not discriminate against anyone 
OH grounds of race or language. Still, the higher civil and 
military assignments went to the Turkoman elite. Similarly, 
most of the grandees, noblemen and landlords holding fiefs in 
lieu of military fcervidfcp were Turkomans who made economic 
gains at the expense of the cultivators and labourers, An effort 
made by Hosam ud-dln tajeen in 697 A.H. to redistribute the 
agricultural holdings for improving the economic conditions of 
the tillers of the soil proved abortive as the Turkoman chiefs 
opposing the measure rose in .evolt against him. 

Another influential section of the urban population in Syria 
and Egypt consisted of the Tartar prisoners of war who had 
settled, in large numbers, in these lands. These countries were 
full of them, as al-MaqrlzI reports, during the reign of Al-Malik 
al-Zahir Baibers and their manners and customs had percolated 
into the local population. They embraced Islam, no doubt, but, 
they also continued to adhere to their national characteristics, 
habits and customs. There were really only a few examples of 
the new converts to Islam adopting the ethical and social ideals 
of their new faith marking a total break with their past cultural 
traditions, manners and morals. It was a distinctive charac¬ 
teristic of the Prophet’s companions alone, who, as if transformed 
by a Prophetic miracle, eschewed all traces of the conflict 
between their adopted faith and the pagan past. They appeared, 
in truth, to have been reborn in Islam. This could not have 
been expected of the converts of a later age when there was 
neither any arrangement for their guidance and training in the 
Islamic way of life nor was the Muslim society dynamic enough 
to absorb and re-fashion the new entrants into its fold. The 
social life of these Tartar neo-Muslims was, for these reasons, an 
admixture of Islamic outlook and pagan traditions. The famous 
historian of Egypt, al-MaqrlzI, who has summed up all that he 
found floating down the stream of time describes the social and 
religious behaviour of these new converts to Islam in these words : 

“These Tartars had learnt, in the Muslim countries, to 
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read the Qur’an and adhered to religious canons and 
observances but their life was an amalgam of vices and 
virtues. They subjected themselves to the decisions of the 
Chief QazI in matters relating to prayer, fasting, poor-due, 

• Haj, charitable endowments, administration of the property 
of orphans and the disputes between the espouses but in 
their personal matters, habits and behaviour, they followed 
the Mongol traditions and the laws promulgated by Chenghiz 
Khan. They had appointed an administrator known as 
Hajtb to adjudicate upon matters falling in the sphere of 
their customary law, to restore justice to the weak amongst 
them and to impose sanctions against the bully and strong. 
Disputes between the Tartar traders in commercial matters 
as well as those relating to property and land holdings were 
also decided in accordance with theiir.own traditional laws.” 1 
The increasing tendency of the local population to adopt the 
Tartar usages even to the extent of accepting some of the inapt 
ideas was outcome of free intermixing of the Tartar and the Arab 
Muslims. A parallel example of the interchange of ideas culmi¬ 
nating into a mutual absorption of each other's cultural strains 
and thought patterns can be seen in the contact between Europe 
and Asia which first began in the battle-fields during the 
Crusades. 

The free intermixing of different nationalities had thus given 
birth to a new society, neither Arab nor Islamic in its make up, 
which had brought to the fore new social and cultural problems. 
This had, naturally, increased manifold the responsibility of 
those religious doctors and reformers who abhorred un-Islamic 
beliefs and practices adopted by the Muslims. They wanted to 
bring the Muslim society back to the path chalked out by the 
Qur’an and the Sunn.ih —a path treaded by the earlier preceptors 
in compliance with the Divine Command : Enter wholly into 
submission (unto Him). 2 


1. Khutat-i-Misr, Vol. II, p. 221 

2. Q.. II: 20fi 
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MUSLIM WORLD IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY 

Intellectual Atmosphere 

Barring a few exceptions we find in the century preceding 
Ibn Taimiyah widespread educational efforts and plentiful writ-- 
lings on numerous subjects. But, by and large, most of the litera¬ 
ture produced during , this period lacks depth of thought and 
profundity and can be classified as elucidations and interpretations 
of the earlier works. This lack of originality was an outcome of 
the stratification of juristic schools which, content to remain 
within the inviolable bounds of their own making, rejected the 
least deviation from the teachings of their masters. In principle, 
fell the four juristic schools of orthodox Islam were deemed to 
be right, but the votaries of each regarded the interpretation of 
their own school as the only faithful version of the Divine ordi¬ 
nances. The only consideration they could show to others was to 
concede that the exposition of the Law by their own Imftm though 
largely correct might contain a few mistakes, but that of the 
Others were likely to be correct only on a few points but were 
much more faulty. 

The followers of every juristic school, then, considered their 
own sect to be rightly guided, correct and God ordained while the 
chief effort of their learned theologians, had been diverted to¬ 
wards producing arguments proving the pre-eminence of the 
precursors of their own juristic schools over all others. The 
psychology of the then doctors of religion is best illustrated ;by 
the resentment shown by the t ulcmi belonging to the Shafe'I 
school on the appointment of the Chief Qazis of other juristic 
schools in addition to a Shafe c i State Jurist by Sultan Al-Malik 
al-Zahir Baibers. These theologians were indignant that in a 
country where only a Shafe c l doctor of law held that office," 
dignitaries of equal rank should be appointed from amongst the 
followers of other juristic schools as well. When the rule of 
Baiber’s progeny over Egypt came to an end a few years after 
this incident, it was construed by certain Shafe c I l ulama as a 
Divine punishment for the Baiber’s action.' 


I. Tabaqal-us-Shajt' iyah 
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Narrow-mindedness and rigidness Were not limited to the 
legists alone, for the fixity of theological philosophy had restricted 
it, perhaps, to a far greater extent to canalised ideas. The 
followers of the four schools of orthodox Islam acknowledged 
each other’s validity; they met,. conversed and had cordial 
relations amongst them, but it was impossible to see a similar 
tolerance between the Ash‘arites and Hanbalites. Whereas the 
legists debated simply about the correctness of their own inter¬ 
pretation, the disputation between the scholasticians was more 
often meant to prove that the other side had lapsed from faith. 
The credal fixity of the dialecticians, as distinct from theological 
rigidity, stimulated by a flair for logical disputation had made 
these polemical wranglings a popular intellectual pursuit. The 
grandees and the nobles, the learned and the laity all took a keen 
interest in these verbal engagements. 

As already stated earlier, mysticism seems to have captured 
the heart and soul of a great majority. The sufistic thought had 
absorbed numerous un-Islamic and foreign ideas while most of 
the sufis, illiterate and profane, were spreading infidelity and 
indifference to the teachings of Islam; 

A section of the philosophers was busy, on the other hand, 
in spreading its own agnostic ideas, often overtly, and at times 
covertly, completely disregarding the prophetic teachings. 
There were others too who wanted to reconcile religion with 
philosophy, for, they had assumed the superiority of reason over 
faith. Both these groups were, however, fossilised followers of 
Aristotle and Plato; they held the two in the highest esteem 
as fount of all wisdom, and their theories as inviolate im¬ 
mutable. 

This was, then, the political, social, ethical, and intellectual 
atmosphere obtaining at the time in which Ibn Taimiyah was 
brought Up and wherein he rose to give a call for all-round 
reform and regeneration of the Muslim world. 




II 

> Early Life 

Birth and Childhood of Ibn Taimiyah 

Born on Monday, the 10th of Rabl-ul-Awwal 661 A.H., 
Ahmad TaqI ud-din Ibn Taimiyah came of a reputed family of 
theologians belonging to Harran near Edessa (Roha)’ in northern 
Iraq. • . 

His father, Shahab ud-dtn ‘Abdul Halim Ibn Taimiyah 
(d. 682 A.H.), was the pulpiter of the great Ummayyad mosque 
and a professor of Traditions in Darul Hadith 1 Assakuriyah of 
Damascus.* Likewise, his grandfather Abul Barkat Majd ud- 
dln Ibn Taimiyah (d. 652 A.H.) was a renowned teacher of 
Hanbalite school and a man of letters, whose Manlaqi-ul-Akhbir 
classifying all the Traditions serving as the source of legislation 
il still held as a work of great erudition.’ 

This was the time when the entire world of Islam was 
timorously trembling with fear under the terrible blows dealt 
with by the barbaric Tartar hordes, but the lands ojf Iraq and 
Jazirah were at the moment special targets of their horrid 
depredations. Ibn Taimiyah was seven years of age when the 
Tartars mounted an attack on Harran. Fearful of massacres, 
rapines, conflagrations and, above all, the indignities which 

1. Known as Orfa, the town is now in Turkey 

2. Ibn kathlr, Vol. XIII, p. 303 

3 ShaukanI later wrote a commentary on Manlaqi-ul-Akhbar under the title 
of Nail-ul-Autar in eight volumes. 
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were worse than death, the family of Ibn Taimiyah left Harran 
along with the terror-smitten multitude to seek asylum in some 
other Muslim country. There was no question of proceeding to 
Iraq which had already fallen to the Tartar arms. They had, 
therefore, to bend their steps to Damascus which was a compa¬ 
ratively safer place ruled by the powerful MemlQks of Egypt. 
Leaving behind their entire belongings, Ibn Taimiyah’s family 
chose to take away with them only the valuable treasure of 
books they had, but, with no beasts of burden being available 
to pull the carts, they had themselves to perform that job. 
Confusion and disorder prevailed everywhere, while the fugi¬ 
tives, filled with grief and terror were always fearful of being 
overtaken by the Tartar cavalry. Once, when a Tartar column 
was near at hand, the wheels of the cart got stuck up. The 
members of Ibn Taimiyah’s family fell prostrate on the ground 
and fervently beseeched God to save them from the impending 
calamity. At last, the cart moved on and the carvan got ahead 
safely on its way. 1 

In Damascus 

The news of the arrival of this illustrious family soon spread 
in Damascus. The people, specially the educated, were aware 
of the scholarly achievements of Majd ud-dln ibn Taimiyah and 
‘Abdul Halim ibn Taimiyah. The latter, Ibn Taimiyah’s 
father, was invited to begin discourses on Hadlth in the Great 
Ummayyad mosque and the Darul Hadlth ‘Assakuriyah which 
were attended by a large number of students and scholars. 

Prodigious Memory 

,Ibn Taimiyah’s family was known for its strong retentive 
memory. His father and grandfather both had an eidetic 
memory but the prodigious treasure house of the mind endowed 
to Ibn Taimiyah surpassed even his forefathers. When he was 
still a child, the feats of hjs marvellous memory used to leave 


1. Al-KawSkH-ud-Durriyah 
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the people lost in amazement. An eye-witness account of his 
•mazing memory preserved in Al- c Uq&d ud-Durriyah runs as 
follows: 

“Once a scholar of Haleb who had come to Damascus 
heard of a prodigious child, Ahmad ibnTaimiyah, renowned 
for his marvellous retentive power. Coming to a tailor’s 
shop near Ahmad’s house he sat down there to wait 
for the child. After a short while, the tailor pointed out 
the boy sought by him. He summoned the boy and asked 
him to wipe off his tablet so that he could write on it. The 
boy handed over the clean tablet to the scholar who wrote 
11 or 13 Traditions on it and then askfed the boy to read 
them once carefully. Now, the scholar took back the tablet 
and asked the boy to repeat what he had read. The boy 
repeated them all without a single mistake. The scholar 
got the tablet wiped off again and wrote thereon a few 
transmitting chains of the Traditions. The boy went 
through these and again repeated the whole thing. Asto¬ 
nished at the feat of the boy’s memory he remarked : ‘If 
God wills him to live, he would be a genius without a peer 
in the whole world’.” 1 

There are numerous examples of Ibn Taimiyah’s amazing 
feats of memory which lend support to the veracity of this story. 
In fact, the intellectual marvels of strong retentive power pos¬ 
sessed by the Traditionists and other doctors of religion, 
recorded by historians on the authority of unimpeachable wit¬ 
nesses, show that the story narrated about Ibn Taimiyah is not 
at all exaggerated. 

Education of Ibn Taimiyah 

Ibn Taimiyah was from his childhood an industrious student 
and, as his biographers say, he never took any interest in games 
and sports. Later on, too, when he had grown up, no diversion, 
fun or festivity could ever hold his attention. Nevertheless, his 


1. Abu p. 56 (cited from Al-'Uqud-ud-Durriyah ), p. 21 
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works bear witness to the fact that he was fully aware of the 
different sections of society of his time, their habits and customs, 
manners and morals and even entertainments and recreations. 
It seems that he had not only spent his time as a scholar buried 
in books but had also studiously pondered over the problems of 
life and contemporary society. 

Ibn Taimiyah gleaned knowledge of all the secular and 
religious sciences of his- time, fie gave special attention to the 
Arabic literature and gained command over grammar and lexi¬ 
cology. He not only mastered the Ab-Kilab of Sibawaih, the 
greatest authority on grammar and syntax, but he pointed out 
its mistakes too. 1 2 3 His proficiency in this field proved immensely 
beneficial to him later on in the composition of his own works. 
He gained a thorough knowledge of the entire collection of prose 
and poetry available at the time. He also studied the history of 
pre-Islamic Arabia as well as that of the post-Islamic era. The 
wide knowledge thus gained by him gave him a breadth of 
vision not found amongst his contemporaries. 

Ibn Taimiyah also learnt, besides these, calligraphy and 
mathematics from the teachers of these sciences.* 

Turning to the religious sciences, he studiously learnt the 
Sharjah laws. Jurisprudence, Hadilh and the Qur’an. He studied 
the Hanbali system of law from his own father. In Hadilh, he 
first learnt by heart, as was the custom in those days, Imam 
Humaidl’s al-Jam’-o bain-us-Sakihain and then studied the science 
from several reputed teachers of Hadilh present at the time in 
Syria. Ibn c Abdul Hadl relates that the number of Ibn 
Taimiyah’s teachers in Hadilh exceeds two hundred. 8 Among 
these are included such eminent doctors of Hadilh as Ibn c Abd 
ud-Dayam al-Maqdisi and several others of an equal rank and 
standing. Ibn Taimiyah thus went through the Musnad Imam 
Ahmad and Sihah Sitla more than once to learn these from 


1. Al-Kawakib-ud-Durriyah, p. 2 

2. Ibid, p. 2 

3. Ibid., p. 2 
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different teachers. 1 

Ibn Taimiyah had a fancy for the exegesis of the Qur’an. 
Ai he himself says, he had turned over the leaves of more than 
A hundred commentaries and glosses of the holy scripture. 2 He 
WM endowed with a bent of mind wont to reflect and meditate 
upon the pith and meaning of the Qur’an. Ibn Taimiyah has 
himself explained the way he used to bring his mind to bear 
Upon the study of the Qur’anie verses. Says he: 

“Sometimes I have gone through as many as hundred 
commentaries of a single verse of the Qur’an. After I have 
dipped into these pages 1 have supplicated God to enlighten 
me about the true content and significance of the a yah. I 
pray to God thus on these occasions: ‘Thou art the Exalted 
Teacher of Adam and Ibrahim. Favour me Thou with 
the essence of this ayah.' Often I betake to an abandoned 
mosque or wilderness and beseech God with my forehead 
on the ground : ‘O Guide of Ibrahim ! Grant cognition 
to me.’ " 3 

The Ash'arite school of dialectics was then predominant in 
Egypt and Syria. Sultan Salah ud-dln Ayyubt was himself an 
A»h c arite who had committed to heart, according to the famous 
historian Maqrlzl, the writings of Qutb ud-dln Abul Ma £ all 
al-Ash c art on scholastic theology. Salah ud-din even got his 
sons to learn these by heart. With the patronage afforded to 
the Ash £ arite school by the princes of AyyUbid dynasty and later 
on by the Memltik sultans of Egypt, the Ash £ arite school had 
gained immense popularity in those countries. 

Because of the unending polemical wranglings between the 
Hanbalites and the Ash £ arite theologians, the former had come 
to be looked upon as fundamentalists and opponents of the more 
popular modernist Ash £ arite school. The Ash'arite scholasti¬ 
cism, with its method of argumentation based upon syllogistic 


1. Al-KwdkH-ud-Durriyah, p. 2 

2. Tajsir Surat-un-Nur, p. 136 

3. AlAUqud-ud-Dumyah, p. 24 
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logic, appealed to reason and relied on the apparent meanings 
of the Qur’anic text and Traditions. The Hanbalites, just 
the other way around, were neither adept in discursive reason¬ 
ing nor in philosophical induction with the result that they 
were unable to justify their stand as dexterously as the 
Ash £ arites. More often they left an impression of being 
un-intelligent people, inerudite and shallow, having only a smat¬ 
tering of knowledge of inductive reasoning. This would have 
perhaps been the feeling of a proud and sensitive man, that Ibn 
Taimiyah was, who resolved to learn all about dialectics and 
syllogistic forms, logic and philosophy. And he did learn all 
the ins and outs of these ciences with a fullness of knowledge 
that enabled him to argue powerfully against the Greek philoso¬ 
phers. He pointed out the limitations of the methods and con¬ 
cepts of these sciences so masterfully that after him no philoso¬ 
pher of note came forward to rebut his criticism. 

In brief, Ibn Taimiyah interpreted the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah, established the superiority of Islam over heresy, philo¬ 
sophical concepts and other faiths and contributed to a genuine 
revival of religion after a deep study and deliberation that was 
necessary for fighting the religious and intellectual waywardness 
of the time. Seeking to surpass his opponents, the Jews and the 
Christians, the philosophers and the Batanites and the mystics 
and the dialecticians, he mastered the methodology employed 
by them to attack Islam. In fact, his learning, his erudition, 
his intellectual attainment and his mental grit always left his 
adversaries spell-bound. One of his bitterest rivals, Allama 
Kamal ud-din al-Zamalkani, has paid a glowing tribute to Ibn 
Taimiyah’s encyclopaedic knowledge in these words . 

“God had made knowledge of all the sciences as easy 
for Ibn Taimiyah as iron had been softened for (the pro¬ 
phet) David. Whenever he was asked any question, he 
answered in a way that the audience thought him to have 
spent his whole life in acquiring knowledge of that very 
branch of knowledge alone and acknowledged him as the 
greatest authority on the subject. Scholars subscribing to 
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different juristic schools attended his discourses and each 
one of them learnt something that he had not known earlier. 
It never happened that he debated any point and was put 
to shame. Whatever be the subject matter about which he 
spoke, whether religious or discursive, he surpassed all the 
authorities on that particular subject. In penmanship, too, 
he was equally elegant.” 1 

The Gifted Teacher 

Ibn Taimiyah was only twenty-two when his father died in 
6B2 A-H. Within less than a year he was asked to take the 
place of his father. The very first address he del vered at that 
young age, in the presence of such learned doctors as the Chief 
QBzi Bah a 1 ud-dln ibn az-Zakl as-Shafe 4 !, Sheikh Taj ud-dln 
al-Fazarl, Zain ud-dln ibn al-Munja Hanbali, was full of thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn. It was a speech so impressive 
and forceful, sparkling and majestic that the historian Ibn Kaffilr 
lists it as an “astonishing event” in the annals for the year 683 
A.H. “It was so admired by all”, writes Ibn Kathir, “that 
Sheikh Taj ud-din al-Fazari himself put down the speech in 
writing.” 2 

In the year 692 A.H-. Ibn Taimiyah set out for Haj with a 
Syrian caravan under the leadership of al-BSsti. 3 


1. Al-Kwakib-ud-Durriyah, p. 5 

2. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIII, p. 303 

3. Ibid.,p. 313 
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Trials and Tribulations 

Having carved out a prominent place for himself among 
the leading scholars of Syria, Ibn Taimiyah’s fame was fast 
spreading as a popular lecturer when, in the year 698 A.H., for 
the first time, an unfortunate incident stirred up a tumult 
against him. . 

Some persons belonging to Hamah submitted a question to 
lbn Taimiyah asking him to explain the nature and attributes of 
the Supreme-Being in the light of certain Quranic verses and 
Traditions which spoke of these in finite signs and symbols. Ibn 
Taimiyah gave a detailed reply to the question 1 . He explained 
the view held by the companions of the Prophet and their succes¬ 
sors, the religious doctors of yore and the dialecticians like 
Imam Abul Hasan Al-Ash c ari, Qazi Abu Baqr BaqillanI, Imam 
ul-Harmayn and others that a belief in the essential attributes of 
God is the most important part of the Muslims’ faith. Ibn 
Taimiyah proved from the writings of the earlier authorities 
that all of them acknowledged the attributes of God whom they 
regarded beyond all similitude and free from all limitations. 


1. The reply of Ibn Taimiyah covering about 50 pages under the caption 
‘al-Aqttdalul Hamuyah-tul-Kubra’ is included in the collection entitled 
‘Majm ( a-tar-Rasa'il al-Kubra' published from Egypt in 1323 A.H. The 
charge levelled against him that he subscribed to anthropomor¬ 
phic concept of God is absolutely baseless. 
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Avowal of the Divine attributes by them was neither meant to 
tilth ropomo rph ise Divine attributes nor they considered it neces- 
l|ty to divest Him of all the positive qualities in their craze to 
prove the eternity of His Being. While insisting that the nature 
pf the Supreme Being cannot be adequately expressed in terms 
kjniliar to the finite human understanding they had acknow¬ 
ledged the Supreme Being as the Knowing (or Omniscient), the 
Powerful (or Almighty), the Willing, the Living, the Hearing, 
the Seeing and the Speaking. Similarly, the theological doctors 
of old recognised other attributes ascribed to God, without any 
interpretation either designed to avoid the similitudes or negating 
those qualities in a way that reduces His Being into sheer no¬ 
thingness. Ibn Taimiyah maintained that the conception of the 
Life, Knowledge or Power did not attribute finite human form 
or personality to God for He is neither a substance circumscribed 
with limits not determined by measure; neither does He 
resemble bodies; neither is He a substance, nor do substances 
exist in Him; neither is He an accident nor do accidents exist in 
Him. He sits upon the throne, after the manner which He 
Himself has described, and in that same sense which He Himself 
means, which is a sitting far removed from any notion of con¬ 
tact, or resting upon, or local situation. He is above the throne, 
and above all things, even to the utmost ends of everything that 
has a being. He is distinct from the creatures by His attributes, 
neither is there anything besides Himself in His essense, nor is 
Hi? essence in any other besides Him. Therefore, it is not cor¬ 
rect to conceive the inconceivable Being on the pattern of any 
finite form or substance or to consider the limiting adjuncts of 
human expression as circumscribing Him with the limitations of 
finite forms, qualities or personifications. 

Ibn Taimiyah went on further to explain that certain dialec¬ 
ticians, either too much impressed by the. Greek philosophical 
concepts or animated by an excessive zeal to uphold the Unity 
of Godhead, interpreted the Divine attributes in a way that was 
directly opposed to what the Prophet had taught and was under¬ 
stood by the companions and later scholars. The negation of 
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Divine attributes, more often, ended up in reducing God Al¬ 
mighty to a nameless, formless, nothing. The interpreta¬ 
tion of these dialecticians was, thus, far removed from the 
teachings of the precursors of faith, the "arlier theologians and 
even their own mentors. Ibn Taimiyah severely taxed thesis 
misguided scholastics whom he called an ignoramus lot unaware 
of the true worth and merit of the prophetic teachings and blind 
followers of the Indo-Greek philosophical concepts. He con¬ 
cluded his reply with several examples of philosophers who were 
ultimately disillusioned by their vain pursuit and ended up with 
an expression of sorrowful disenchantment. Many of them, said 
Ibn Taimiyah, acknowledged the religious dogma before joining 
the great majority. 

The reply by Ibn Taimiyah was a full-fledged treatise well 
documented with quotations from the Qur’an and the Hadith, 
which restated the truth in a convincing manner, criticised se¬ 
verely the : philosophers and dialecticians and sounded a new note 
in theological writings by its masterly blending of a spirited' 
defence of religion with the elegance of style and expressibft. 
The way it was warmly received by the Hanbalites inflamed a 
feeling of bitter resentment among the dialecticians and 
c Ash c arites who held posts of influence and authority in the 
administration. Describing the events of 698 A.H., Ibn Kathlr 
writes that a group of theologians which opposed Ibn Taimiyah 
kdmanded that he should appear before the Hanafite Qazl 
Sheikh Jalal Ud-dln to clarify certain points but Ibn Taimiyah 
refused to do so. His adversaries kicked up a tumult against 
him but normal conditions were ultimately restored owing to 
the firm handling of the situation by Amir Saif Ud-dln Jaghau. 

The situation might have again taken an ugly turn, but the 
Tartar advance against Syria left no room for any acrimonious 
disputation among the educated circles. The occasion, how¬ 
ever, afforded another opportunity to Ibn Taimiyah to rise 
as a spirited defender of the faith and a popular leader of 


1. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 4 
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the masses. 

'Tartar Attack on Damascus 

V* ! - ■ ■ 

•),, Intelligence in regard to the projected attack on Syria by 
Ghazan, 1 the Tartar ruler of Iran and Iraq, had begun to pour 
In the beginning of 699 A.H. It was reported that, the Tartar 
forces were planning to capture Damascus. With the impres- 
llons of terror still fresh in the minds of the Muslims, the popu¬ 
lation of border districts like Haleb and Hamah took to flight. 
The exodus was so great that a hdrse could be hired for trans¬ 
port from Hamah to Damascus for two hundred dirhoms. How- 
fver, the news that Al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawoon 
■bad left Egypt with a powerful army to check the advance of 
the Tartar forces enabled the terror-stricken Syrians to heave a 
figh of relief. Egyptian forces which entered Damascus on the 
8th of Rab^-ul-Awwal, 699 A.H., were warmly received by the 
population of the city. 

Defeat of Qalawoqn 

On the 27th of Rab c I-ul-Awwal, 699 A H. the Egyptian and 
Tartar armies encountered each other in a bloody battle. The 
operations of war were conducted by both sides in equal vigour 
but the Sultan was vanquished and he immediately retreated to 
Egypt with his remainiug forces. Now Damascus lay open, 
undefended, before the triumphant armies of Ghazan. The 
entire nobility, of the capital including the Shafe*ite and 
Mfilakite Qazls, religious scholars, the administrators and the 
traders took to flight leaving only the commander of the capital 
citadel. All the communications leading to the city were cut 
off, prices increased manifold, public tranquillity was disturbed 

1. GhazSn, alio known as Mahmud, was the great grand-son of Chengbiz 
Khan. He had embraced Islam in 694 A. H. owing to the persuasion of 
Amir Tuzaun, but he could not have been expected to have reformed his 
manners and morals within the short period of five years. The Tartars 
were then as ferocious and given to rapine and plunder as before their 
conversion to Islam. 
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by the prisoners who broke open the gates of the gaol and loot 
and arson became order of the day. The danger of imminent 
attack by Ghazan added to the chaos and anarchy in the city 
which was incapable of putting up any resistance and hopeless of 
getting relief from any quarter. 

Ibn Taimiyah meets Ghazan 

Ibn. Taimiyah and the remaining patricians of the city then 
decided that they should lead a delegation of the l ulama and 
other noblemen, which should meet Ghazan and sue for the 
peace of the city. 

The representatives of the city accordingly met GhazSn at 
Nabak 1 on the 3rd of Rab c t-ul-ThanI, 699 A.H. Sheikh KamSl 
ud-dln ibn al-AnjS, who accompanied Ibn Taimiyah in the 
delegation has left a memorable account of his meeting with 
Ghazan. He says t 

“I was with the Sheikh (Ibn Taimiyah) on this occa¬ 
sion. He set forth in his address to the King the Quranic 
verses and the Traditions of the Prophet enjoining fairness 
and just conduct. His voice gradually rising, he was draw¬ 
ing nearer to the king until his knees Were about to touch 
those of GhazSn who was attentively listening to the Sheikh 
but did not appear to be displeased with him. He was 
straining his ears as if struck with awe. At last he asked 
‘Who is he ? I have never seen a man like him—so brave 
and courageous; none has made a dent in my heart as he !’ 
The Sheikh was then introduced to the King. The Sheikh 
said to the King : ‘You claim t© be a Muslim. I have been 
told that you have with you a QazI and an Imam, a Sheikh 
and a muazzin', yet you have deemed it proper to march 
upon the Muslims. Your forefathers were heathens, but 
they always abstained from breaking the promise once made 
by them. They redeemed the pledges they made but you 
violate the word of honour given by you. You trample 

T ? - - - --—-■ • 

1, The place is mid-way between Damascus and Hims. 
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in'i. underfoot your solemn declarations in order to lay a hand 
iv on the servants of God !”' 

d < Sheikh Kamil ud-dln adds that despite Ibn Taimiyah’s 
ifimonstranee in a strong language, the King bade him good-bye 
with the highest marks of respect. He even set free, on Ibn 
Taimiyah’s recommendation, a good number of the prisoners. 
Ibn Taimiyah often used to say: ‘Only he fears who has a 
illckness in his heart.’ 

its: .Chief Qazt Abul c Abbas, who was also admitted to the 
imperial presence along with Ibn Taimiyah, has given some 
more details of this remarkable embassy. He says that when 
food was brought before them, Ibn Taimiyah refused to partake 
ithe meals on the ground that it had come out of the looted pro¬ 
perty of the Muslims. “At last”, adds Abul 1 Abbas, “when the 
King asked the Sheikh to pray for him, he began by saying: *0 
•God ! Help Ghazan if he has taken up arms to defend Thy reli¬ 
gion ; if not, then do whatever Thou desirest with him.” The 
companions -of Ibri Taimiyah trembled with fear lest they should 
■11 be executed because of the Sheikh’s imprudence but they 
were amazed to see the King saying amen to his prayer. When 
Ibn Taimiyah returned to Damascus, he Was escorted by 300 
nobles and chiefs of the Ghazan’s army.* 

Although Ghazin had granted amnesty to Damascus, the 
irregular troops of the invader were spreading terror and deso¬ 
lation in the outlying areas and suburbs of the city. Ghazan 
had nominated Saif ud-dtn Qabjak as h’s deputy over Syria. 
His forces entered Damascus and demanded surrender of all 
arms, horses and wealth concealed by the citizens. In this hour 
of savage licence, when every passion was inflamed and every 
restraint was removed, the precepts of religion seldom influenced 
the behaviour of the newly converted Tartar savages. Several 
of the most honourable citizens were surprised and massacred ; 
a large number of innocent women and children were sold into 


1. Al-Kawikib ud-Durriyah, p. 25 

2. Ibid., p, 25 
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captivity; libraries and charitable trusts were extirpated ; and 
the malicious Tartar soldiers roamed throughout the city in 
quest of prey and riches. The commander of the fort, Arjawash 
however, refused, under the advice of Ibn Tahniyah, to open 
the gates of the citadel to the Tartar chief appointed by 
GhazSn. 1 2 3 4 

Ibn Taimiyah, alongwith a few other respectable citizens 
of Damascus, repaired again to seek audience with GhazSn but 
he was not allowed to see the King. In the meantime the Tartar 
forces laid siege to capture the fort. Ballistas were set up 
around the fort and the citizens were conscripted for forced 
labour. Ibn Kathlr writes that the city gave a deserted look as 
nobody dared to come out of his house except ■ disguised as a 
Mongol for fear of being obliged to help the Tartar attack on 
the fort. “During, a Friday service in the great Urtimayyad 
Mosque”, says Ibn Kathu, “there were not enough worshippers 
to make up a single row.”- ■, 

On the 19th of Jamad-ul-Ola GhazSn left for Iraq, leaving 
sixty thousand troops under the command of his deputy. He 
declared his intention to return with a larger force in the ensu¬ 
ing autumn to complete the unfinished campaign of gaining 
control over Syria as well as Egypt. f ? 

After the King had departed, one of his chiefs, Amir Btilai’, 
started to ransack the surrounding areas. Vast tracts of land, 
towns and cities were devastated, a large number of Muslim 
children were forcibly taken away from their parents to be sold 
as serfs while Bfilai’ himself extracted large sums of money from 
Damascenes -through geneial extortion and immoderate fines. 
Ibn Taimiyah decided to meet B&lat’ to alleviate the misfortune 
of his countrymen. He met Bulat’ on the 8th of Rajab and was 
successful in liberating quite a good number of the captives,’ 
both Muslims and non-Muslims.* 

1. ibn Knlhir , Vol. XIV, pp. 7/8 

2. Ibid ., p 9 

3. Ibid., p. 11 

4. Abu Zahn , p. 39 
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In the meantime the news of the Egyptian forces coming to 
the rescue of Syria was broken by the commander of the Damas- 
(lll fort. No sooner was this announcement made, the Tartar 
llQrdes hurriedly retreated from the city leaving it again without 
iny semblance of administration. ArjawSsh and a few other 
prominent citizens including Ibn Taimiyah decided to maintain 
law and order in the metropolis. Ibn Taimiyah was seen during 
this period keeping yigil by night and exhorting people to take 
MP arms for their defence. These self-appointed guardians of 
the city also decided to root out the abuses that had flourished 
during the brief rule of the Tartars. The avarice of Saif ud- 
dtn Qubjuk had prevailed upon him to patronise the sale of 
wine which was a source of income to him. Ibn Taimiyah 
toured the city with his friends and students, destroyed every 
Wine-cask, bowl and cup and punished every drunkard and 
ruffian in accordance with the law. The courageous action 
taken by Ibn Taimiyah was received with approbation and plea- 
lure by all the law-abiding people of the city. 8 

Punitive Expedition to the Hills 

The Christians, Batinites and Isma’ilites settled in the hilly 
fracts of Syria had afforded whole-hearted support to the Tartar 
invaders against the Muslims. They had surprised and attacked 
the retreating Muslim troops, killed many of them and looted 
their provisions. They were in fact a heretic people, without 
faith in any religion, who despised all authority and were used 
to a semi-independent existence in the difficult terrain out of the 
reach of arms of law. 1 2 3 

A punitive expedition was despatched under Jamal ud-dln 
Xqoosh al-Aft am after peaceful conditions had been restored in 
Syria, to punish the recalcitrant hill dwellers of Jard and 
Kasrwan. Ibn Taimiyah accompanied this expedition with a 


1. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 12 

2. Ibid., p. 16 

J. Ibid., p. 23 
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large number of volunteers and the people belonging to Hauran. 
Ibn Taimiyah exhorted the tribesmen to renew their allegiance 
to Jamal ud-dtn, follow the precepts of true faith and return the 
property despoiled by them earlier. 1 

The Second Tartar Invasion 

For two years, beginning from Rajab, 700 A.H., uncertainty 
and instability prevailed in Syria. With the report of second 
Tartar invasion reaching Damascus, people began to abandon 
their hearths and homes. Ibn Taimiyah started urging people 
to eschew cowardice and defend their home and honour instead 
of deserting the capital. He prevailed upon the administration 
to put a ban on the people leaving the city without obtaining its 
prior permission. Hardly had the situation been stabilized 
when the news of advancing Tartar forces reaching a place 
known as Birah was broken. An announcement of jihad, the 
holy war, was made and the glad tidings of Sultan Ibn Qala- 
woon’s departure from Egypt for the defence of Syria were 
announced. Of a sudden, a communication was received that 
the Sultan no longer wanted to come for a second encounter 
with the Tartars. It was natural that the people exasperated 
by earlier sufferings resolved to transfer their families and 
belongings to the more secure places in Egypt. Ibn Taimiyah, 
however, not only arrested the exodus by his powerful and pas¬ 
sionate haranguing but also met the Egyptian Governor of Syria 
in his camp outside Damascus and persuaded him to oppose 
the progress of the Tartar army. The Governor and other pro¬ 
minent citizens and religious doctors requested Ibn Taimiyah 
to seek an audience with the' Sultan and urge him not only to 
send the levies but conduct the operations of war himself. Ibn 
Taimiyah went to Egypt and made a spirited appeal to the 
Sultan for checking the advance of Tartar forces. He asked 
him not to be terrified by the multitude of his foe. “Even if 
Syria had not been a part of your dominions”, said IbnTaimiyah, 


1. Ibn Kalhir, Vol. XIV, p. 12 
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"It was a duty incumbent on you to have come to its rescue 
in this hour of danger. The responsibility of its safety rests on 
your shoulders; but, if you care nothing for its welfare, tell us 
Mid we shall make our own arrangements. We shall select a 
monarch who would at least defend the land against its enemies.” 
Ibn Taimiyah remained with the Sultan for eight days and at 
lilt persuaded him to lead his forces for the defence of Syria. 

By the time Ibn Taimiyah returned to Damascus a large 
number of Damascenes had already left the city. Ibn Taimiyah’s 
rat urn with the news of Sultan’s impending arrival emboldened 
the people to make preparations for facing the enemy but the 
Tartars turned back on this occasion. 1 

Encounter with the Tartar Army 

News of the Tartar forces advancing towards Syria was 
•gain broken in Rajab, 702 A.H. Delay in the arrival of the 
Sultan from Egypt was causing panic among the people in 
Damascus, many of whom again left for safer places. After 
|0me time, two detachments of the select Turkish warriors 
Mached Damascus by the end of Sh c ab an that year. Simulta¬ 
neously, however, a stream of refugees from the northern 
districts began pouring into Damascus. A controversy was also 
raised, perhaps, by some overtimid theologians who raised the 
question whether Damacenes need fight the Tartars at all since 
the latter had embraced Islam ? The legists were asked to 
define their position in the light of the Shari 1 ah, for, the Tartars 
Could neither be called non-believers nor rebels of any Muslim 
government. Ibn Taimiyah put them in the category of 
Khauarij, i.e. the sect which had revolted against the authority 
Of both the Caliphs 4 All and Mu 4 awiyah and had promoted it- 
wir to the dignity of Caliphate, and pronounced the juristic 
Opinion that it was perfectly lawful to fight such people. 

The Sultan was still far away while the reports of Tartar 
forces drawing nearer to the capital were in everyone’s mouth. 

1. Ikn Kathir, Vcl. XIV, p. 16 
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Ibn Taimiyah again went to urge the Sultan who was on his 
way to Damascus, to speed up his journey. Ibn Taimiyah 
extorted a solemn oath from the Sultan that he would live or 
die with the people whom God had entrusted to his care. 
Assuming the spirit of a hero, he communicated a similar enthu¬ 
siasm to the troops. Ibn Taimiyah even swore to God that the 
Egyptians would be victorious this time. He quoted in his sup¬ 
port the Quranic verse : 

“Whoso hath retaliated with the like of that which he 
was made to suffer and then hath been wronged, Allah will 
succour him.” 1 

He felt so assured that if anybody asked him to say : 
“if it should please God Almighty” ; he replied, “Yes, if it 
should please God Almighty, definitely and unequivocally.” 2 

The Muslim forces of Syria and Egypt were at last arrayed 
against the Tartar armies in the plain of Thaqhab on the 2nd 
of Ramadhan, 702 A.H. Ibn Taimiyah pronounced the legal 
opinion that the troops should break the fast on that day. He 
went to every detachment and the line to offer them something 
to break their fast and told them of the Tradition which said: 
“Tomorrow you shall have to face the enemy and you would be 
stronger if you do not keep fast.” 

Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawoon and 
the Abbaside Caliph Abur Rab c I Sulaiman were both present in 
the battlefield. The Sultan fought with indomitable courage 
and valour; he chained the legs of his horse lest it should run 
away in the heat of action. After a bloody conflict, which 
continued till the evening and in which a large number of 
Turkish veterans and chiefs were killed the Egyptian forces dis¬ 
persed and dismayed the Tartar arms. Taking advantage of 
the darkness, a large number of Tartar soldiers took shelter in 
the ravines and caves, but the Muslims kept vigil for the whole 


1. Q.. XXII: 60 

2. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 23 
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'Bight and did not allow them to escape their revenge. Many 
>Tbi •tars who had survived the perils of the sword fell to the 
Buchers’ arrows or were drowned in the Euphrates. 

■I ■ On Tuesday, the 5th of Ramadhan, the Sultan entered 
Damascus with the Galiph and his army generals to receive the 
Warmest congratulations of his subjects. 

iitruggle against Innovations and Abuses 

i After the Tartar danger was removed, Ibn Taimiyah again 
Occupied himself with teaching and preaching the purer spirit of 
Itligion. As stated earlier, the unhealthy influences of the 
Jewish and Christian cults had given rise to many heretical 
practices among the ignorant masses. A rock by the side of the 
river Qulut in the vicinity of Damascus was held as an object of 
reverence by the local population where they regularly repaired 
'to seek divine favour. Ibn Taimiyah got the rock cut to pieces 
Under his supervision by masons and stone-cutters and thus he 
put an end to a heretical practice, 1 

Ibn Taimiyah always tried to prevent, by force if necessary, 
•11 accretions and innovations in religion; for, keeping the 
pristine purity of religion constituted the highest form of faith 
tccording to a pronouncement of the holy Prophet of Islam : 

• “Whoever aniongst you should see any act being commit¬ 
ted against the dictates of the Sharjah, he should put a stop 
to it by force; but if he does not find it possible, he should 
criticise and try to reform it; and if he does not find even 
that much possible, he should at least hate it, although this 
constitutes the lowest category of faith.” 

It was really the business of the administrators to see that 
irreligious practices did not spread among the Muslims but they 
had no time to devote their energy to this important task. The 
religious doctors, too, more often than not either did not, care or 
fought shy to oppose , such accretions out of regard for the 
popular sentiments. Ibn Taimiyah had, therefore, taken upon 

I. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 34 
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himself the onerous responsibility of acting as a public censor of 
religion and morals. He had formed a society, along with his 
followers and students, to censor the notorious irreligion of the 
ignorant folk and guilty schismatics. This was a voluntary 
effort with no other aim except to seek the pleasure of God by 
making these people to observe the sacred law. 

An old man who called himself Al-Mujahid Ibrahim ibn al- 
Qattan and wore a long flamboyant quilt with long nails and 
hair was brought before Ibn Taimiyah in Rajab 704 A.H. on 
char ge of being addicted to intoxicants and abusive language. 
He ordered his nails and hair to be trimmed and his quilt to be 
torn to pieces. The man was made to renounce drunkenness 
and revilement. 1 Another old man, Muhammad al-Kbabbaz 
al-Balasi, who claimed to be an interpreter of dreams and mys¬ 
teries was forced by Ibn Taimiyah to give up his impious prac¬ 
tices. However, as Ibn Kathir reports, Ibn Taimiyah earned 
the displeasure of a section of population on account of these 
reformative activities. 

Jihad against Heretics 

Ibn Taimiyah had earlier accompanied al-Afram in his ex¬ 
pedition against the heretical sects living in the hills in 699 A.H. 
In Zil-hijja 704 A.H. he again visited them with Zain ud-dln 
ibn ‘Adnan and a large number of his friends and followers. 
Although his efforts to bring them back to the fold of Islam 
were partially successful and quite a good number of them 
repented from their sins, yet they remained, as a whole, indiffe¬ 
rent to Islam. The separatist sects generally consisting of 
Batinites, Isma 3 ilites, Hakimites and Nusayrites had caused 
severe harm to the Muslims. They were the people who had 
invited the Crusaders and the Tartars to invade the Muslim 
countries, helped the invaders against Muslims, led expeditions 
of loot and plunder whenever they found the latter weak and 
defenceless and they still posed a danger to the security of the 


I. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 33 
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surrounding areas. Ibn Taimiyah invited the attention of the 
Sultan towards the crimes committed by these people in a letter 
in which ije wrote: “When the Tartar hordes had attacked 
Syria, these forsakers of true faith had misbehaved with the 
retreating Muslim forces. These very persons had been in league 
with the Christians of Cyprus and had helped them to capture a 
portion of Syria. They formed the vanguard of the Cyprian 
armies, trafficked in Muslim arms, horses and serfs and trans¬ 
ferred a large number of them to Cyprus. For twenty days, 
they held regular bazars to sell the Muslim captives and muni¬ 
tions of war to the Cyprian Christians. They gleefully welcomed 
the Tartar invaders but when God bestowed victory to the 
Egyptian forces, they openly expressed their grief at the defeat 
of Our enemies. These people had earlier conspired with 
Ghenghiz Khan and Halaku and they were responsible fof the 
sack, of Baghdad, destruction of Haleb and Salehiya. There 
are, in fact, numerous other instances of perfidious and disorderly 
conduct to their discredit. The peace of the surrounding Muslim 
areas is continuously disturbed by them.- They carry out noc¬ 
turnal raids, ravage the Muslim habitations and commit grievous 
crimes against the Muslims. When Cyprians visit their lands 
they extend a red carpet treatment to them but no Muslim can 
travel safely in their country.” 1 

Ibn Taimiyah headed an expedition against these schisma¬ 
tics for the third time which set out from Damascus on the 2nd 
of Muharram, 705 A. H. He was supported by a powerful army 
led by the governor of Syria. Inaccessible areas of Jurd 
inhabited by Rawafiz and the hilly tracts of Tiyamna were 
opened up according to a judicious plan by which the roving 
plunderers were completely subdued. The hilly tract had dark 
and impenetrable plantations which threatened every step of 
the invading troops with its secret snares and ambush. Ibn 
Taimiyah pronounced the legal opinion that the cutting down 
of these plantations was permissible under the Sharf-ah since 


I. Abu Z a hro, p. 45 
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similar action was taken by the Prophet in the case of Banl An- 
Nadhir. “The presence of Sheikh-uI-IsIam in this expedition,” 
says Ibn Kathir, “proved propitious. Both his erudite learn¬ 
ing and courage provided strength to the Muslims and filled the 
hearts of the enemies with malice and grief.” 1 2 

Contention of the Rafaiyah Mendicants 

On 9th Jamad ul-UIa, 705 A.H., a group of extremist 
Rafa'iyah mendicants called upon the governor of Syria and 
demanded that Ibn Taimiyah should be stopped from enforcing 
the rules of Sharjah on them. Ibn Taimiyah, on the other hand, 
insisted that every one would have to govern his conduct accord¬ 
ing to the principles laid down in the Scripture and the Tradi¬ 
tions, and, whoever tried to transgress these rules, would be 
opposed by him* The Rafahyahs also volunteered to enact 
certain black arts like walking on fire as a proof of their being 
on the righteous and divinely approved path. They claimed 
that their wonder-working was accepted as a mark of piety by 
the Tartars. Ibn Taimiyah refused their plea and remained 
firm on his demand with the result that the Rafa c iyahs had to 
put off the iron rings worn by them. Later on Ibn Taimiyah 
wrote an exhaustive article delineating the history, beliefs and 
the practices of the ,Rafa c iyah order.* 

Opposition of Ibn Taimiyah 

The way Ibn Taimiyah was trying to enforce the moral 
and religious principles of the Sharp ah had earned him a vast 
following. A section of influential religious doctors, however, 
annoyed at Ibn Taimiyah’s taking the law in his hand and 
jealous of his growing popularity, was looking for an opportunity 
to discredit him in the eyes of the administration and the people. 
Ibn Khathlr writes: 

“A group of theologians was jealous of Sheikh Taqi 


1. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p- 35 

2. Ibid., Vol. XIV, p. 36 
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ud-din ibn Taimiyah because of his position in the court of 
the governor and also for his acting as a public censor who 
had taken upon himself the responsibility of enforcing what 
was lawful and preventing what was prohibited. They 
were envious of his growing popularity and of the love and 
respect accorded to him as well as of his learning and zeal 
for religion.” 1 

Contradiction of the ‘Unity of Being’ 

By this time, Ibn Taimiyah was again obliged to take part 
in certain predal disputations. Muhi ud-din ibn c Arabl (d. 638 
A.H.) was regarded as the most respected mentor and undisputed 
teacher of the mystic thought. Ibn Taimiyah openly rejected 
his teachings expounded in FutuKai-i-Makkiyah (The Meccan 
Revelations) and Fusus il-Hekam (The Mosaic of Wisdom), which 
contained a rapturous discussion of the indwelling of God in the 
created being's and the identification of man with God. The 
pantheistic monism of Ibn ‘ArabI attempted to square the exis¬ 
tence of a transcendental God with a God indwelling in the 
world and all created, material objects which were to him 
nothing else than His manifestations. 2 The writings of Ibn 
Taimiyah show that he had carefully studied the works of Ibn 
c ArabI and reached the conclusion that the pantheistic monism 
of Ibn 1 Arabl could in no way be deemed compatible with the 
teachings of the Qur’an and the Sunnah? He was particularly 
critical of Tilmisant and Ibn Sab c aTn, the two disciples of Ibn 
‘Arab!, who had failed to make any distinction between the 
Creator and the created. The former emphasised the negation 
of Divine Attributes, but preached pantheistic ideas of the union 
of man with God, emanation of all things from the Divine 
essence and, finally, the worship of all created beings. Ibn 
Taimiyah pointed out how some of the misguided mystics had 

1. Ibn Kalhir > p. 37 

2. Ar-Radd al-Aqwam, p. 11 

3. Al-Furqdn f pp. 147-48 

4. Ibid., p. 145 
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made their mystical creeds a cloak for liberation from moral 
restraints and a licence for practice of sensuality. 1 

The reigning monarch of Egypt and Syria, Al-Malik al- 
Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawoon had ■ delegated all authority 
to Rukn ud-dln Baibers al-Jashanglr. The latter was a devoted 
disciple of Sheikh Nasar Al-Mambiji who held Ibn c Arabi in 
the highest esteem as the greatest mystic of Islam. Ibn Taimiyah 
thus earned the displeasure of Sheikh al-Mambiji, who, as it was 
to be expected, misled the unphilosophic and moderately educat¬ 
ed Turk, Baibers al-J ashangir, to harbour malice against Ibn 
Taimiyah. 

Ibn Taimiyah in Egypt 

Ibn Taimiyah was summoned to Egypt on the 5th of Rama- 
dhan 705 A.H. His friends and disciples, naturally, felt worried 
at the summon; even the governor of Syria advised Ibn 
Taimiyah to wait until he got the whole affair straightened up 
through correspondence with the Sultan. But Ibn Taimiyah 
who had already decided to undertake the journey, set out for 
Egypt. On his way to the Capital Ibn Taimiyah delivered a 
sermon in the principal mosque of Gaza which was attended by 
a large audience. 

Ibn Taimiyah Arrested and Released 

Ibn Taimiyah reached Egypt on the 22nd-of Ramadhan. 
On Friday, he was asked to attend a meeting of the theologians, 
jurists and the chiefs of the State held in the Fort after Friday 
prayers. Ibn Taimiyah stood up to address the gathering but 
he was asked to sit down. Then, certain persons raised objec¬ 
tions about the dialectical issues which he had already repeatedly 
explained in Syria during his discourses as well as in his writings. 
Ibn Taimiyah again stood up to answer the charges'- levelled 

1. Al-Radd al Aqwam,., pp. 52-142. 

2. These related to the nature and attributes of God on which Ibn Taimiyah 
had penned several articles and dissertations and also explained them in 
the debates held for the purpose. 
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■gainst him but he was once more heckled down with the remark 
'that they had not gathered to listen to his sermons. Thereupon 
Ibn Taimiyah asked, “Who is the Judge in my case?” He was 
told that it was to be decided by Qazi Ibn Mukhluf Maliks. 
Ibn Taimiyah raised the objection : “How could he ? He is 
my rival and adversary.” Qazi Ibn Makhltif Maliki got 
enraged and promptly pronounced the decision that he should 
be imprisoned. Ibn Taimiyah was accordingly kept in custody 
for some time in a turret and then transferred, on the night of 
'■Id, to the famous prison of Jub (the Well) alongwith his two 
brothers, Sharaf ud-din ‘Abdullah and Zain ud-din c Abdur 
Rail man. 1 Ibn Taimiyah’s sympathisers, particularly the 
governor of Egypt and a few other theologians and legists had 
been trying all the while to get him released from the gaol. 
After full one year', on the night of c ld next year (706 A.H.), he 
was offered to be set free provided he renounced the creed held 
by him. The offer was made to him as many as six times, but 
he always turned down the proposals saying : “The prison is 
dearer to me than what I am asked to affirm.” 2 

Sinners and Criminals Redeemed 

Ibn Taimiyah found his fellow prisoners sunk into moral 
disease -spending their time in frolics and amusements and 
recreations like chess and checkerboard, without the least con¬ 
cern for obligatory prayers or the rules of ethical conduct. He 
raised his voice against these abuses, recommended tempeiance 
and discipline and inculcated the sense of piety and prayer in 
the prisoners. Not long after his arrival in the prison, he was 
successful in changing its atmosphere. The .prison was turned 
into a monastery resounding with prayers, ejaculations and 
remembrance of God. A number of prisoners became his devot¬ 
ed disciples who, on being released, would much rather not go 


1. /in Kathir, Vol. XXV, page 38. Ibn Taimiyah has also given a descrip¬ 
tion of his imprisonment in a letter which has been published recently. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XIV, p. 42 
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back to their families but remain with him in the prison. 1 

After another four months an effort was made again to get 
him released from the jail. The Chief Q5zl Badr ud-din ibn 
Jama c ah met him on the 14th of Safar, 707 A.H. but Ibn 
Taimiyah again refused his offer. On the 23rd of Rab‘l-ul 
Awwal Amir Hosam ud-din Mahana ibn ‘Isa, an Arab Chief 
of Syria, saw him in the prison and brought him out of it after 
putting him on oath. Amir Hosam ud-din took him to the 
governor of Egypt on whose advice Ibn Taimiyah decided to 
remain in Egypt for some time more. 

Moral Excellence 

The episode of Ibn Taimiyah’s arrest and release revealed 
his moral grit and courage. He did not bow down before the 
threats of tyranny, nor did he yield to the offers of worldly gains, 
position and riches. He rej ected all offers of royal favours and 
privileges which he could have easily won by retracting from 
his stand. 

But this incident also speaks of his another excellence-—a 
nobility of character seldom to be witnessed even in those claim¬ 
ing the distinction of rank and blood. He forgave all those 
evilhearted persons who had tiied to get him into trouble with¬ 
out giving a second thought to the whole affair. He announced 
that he had no grudge, no bitterness against anyone. In a letter 
he sent to Syria soon after his release, he says : 

“May God be pleased with you. You know that I 
have never wished a single Muslim to get into any trouble 
of any sort; then, how can I desire that my friends (scholars 
and theologians) should come to grief on account of me? 
I have no complaint, nothing to grumble against anyone; 
on the contrary, I have a greater love and respect for them 
all—for their learning and status as they verily deserve. 
If someone opposes another man, he is either a scholar and 
man of principle or an evilhearted wrong-doer and a 


1. Al-Kwakii ud-Durriyah, p. 181 
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i sinner. In the former case he deserves our thanks and ft 
goodly return from God ; and, if he falls in the latter cate¬ 
gory, one needs to pray for his redemption as well as for 
me and all the believers. I do not want that anybody 
should be avenged for my sufferings or for levelling false 
allegations against me, for, I have already forgiven every¬ 
one of them. I desire well-being of every Muslim—the 
same as I desire for myself. All those persons who discre¬ 
dited me or deposed false evidence against me or caused 
trouble to me are not the least accountable so far as I am 
concerned ; no responsibility lies upon them on my score.” 1 

Teaching and Preaching in Egypt 

During his stay in Egypt, Ibn Taimiyah took up with a 
renewed zeal the task of explaining his view-point to the scholars 
and theologians. He delivered several lectures in different 
educational institutions, particularly in Madarsa Salehiya in 
which, he dwelt upon the intricate dialectical issues in the pre¬ 
sence of select gatherings of scholars, jurists and theologians. 
He opposed the mystical traits showing influences of the Greco- 
Indian thought, exceeding the limits of Islamic spiritual dimen¬ 
sion set by the earlier mystics or marking a break with the 
protecting mould of the Sharfah ; for, he quite often praised the 
masters of spiritual path like Sheikh c Abdul Qadir Jilanl and 
Sheikh c Adl ibn Musafir Amawl in his writings and discourses. 
However, Ibn Taimiyah’s criticism of pantheistic monism was 
not taken kindly in a country which had a long tradition of the 
neo-Platonic thought of which the poet IbD al-FSridh (d. 652 
A.H.) had built a stately rime. A famous mystic of Egypt, Sheikh 
Ibn ‘Ata 1 Ullah Iskandarl, 2 brought up a case against Ibn 
Taimiyah in the royal court on behalf of the Egyptian mystics. 
A court of enquiry instituted under the royal edict heard Ibn 
Taimiyah’s forceful exposition of his view-point and decided to 


1. Abu Z^hra, p. 62 

2. The author of Al-Htkam, a famous treatise on mysticism. 
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dismiss the complaint against him. Soon after that another 
complaint was made against him. He was now to stand trial 
for the view held by him that no cry for help except to God, 
not even to the Prophet of Islam, was permissible under the 
Sharfah. The doctors of religion to whom the matter was refer¬ 
red could not again find fault with Ibn Taimiyah. The Chief 
QazI only remarked that Ibn Taimiyah’s view savoured, if at 
all, some disrespect to the Prophet although it neither amounted 
to heresy nor sacrilege. The administration had, however, 
grown weary of the never-ending complaints against him and, 
therefore, he was asked either to return to Damascus or to go to 
Iskandaria (Alexandria), but in either case he was asked to 
comply with certain restrictions imposed on him. If none of 
these alternatives was acceptable to him, he was told, then he 
would have to return to the prison again. Ibn Taimiyah pre¬ 
ferred the third alternative but on the insistence of his friends 
tuad disciples he agreed to return to Damascus. He set out for 
Syria on the 8th of Shawwal but he was brought back the same- 
day and sent to jail. The detention, on this occasion, was analo¬ 
gous to house arrest, for he was allowed the services of an 
attendant and anybody could come to see him. Shortly there¬ 
after Ibn Taimiyah was set free on a unanimous request made 
by the theologians and jurists. 

Ibn Taimiyah again in Trouble : 

Suddenly there was political change in Egypt which made 
the matters worse for him. Nasir ibn Qalawoon abdicated and 
went away to Kirk, leaving Baibers al-Jashanglr, as the undis¬ 
puted ruler of Egypt and Syria. Ibn Taimiyah had been res¬ 
pected by the outgoing Monarch since the days of his close 
association with him during the Tartar war. Now, considered 
an enemy of the new ruler, he was also despised by Sheikh Nasr 
al-Mambijl, the spiritual mentor of Baibers al-Jashanglr and a 
zealous defender of the doctrine of pantheistic monism. A royal 
edict for the exile and internment of Ibn Taimiyah in Iskandaria 
was issued in the month of Safar, 709 A.H. Ibn Taimiyah, how- 
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ever, did not sit idle even in these unfavourable conditions and 
his forceful elucidation of the Qur*an and Sunnah soon earned 
for him a respectable place in the literary circles of Iskandaria. 1 
The city of Ibn Taimiyah’s internment was a stronghold of the 
Sab £ lniyah order of mystics. Pantheistic cult of the sect preach¬ 
ed emancipation from the ritual of Islam ; its diffusion among 
the masses had led thousands of reckless and profligate spirits to 
enter upon the path of error. Ibn Taimiyah launched a power¬ 
ful movement against the Sab c Iniyah order and within his short 
stay of eight months in Iskandaria, he was successful in winning 
back a large number of its adherents to the moral law of the 
Shaft* ah.' 2 

Dawnfall of Baibers al-Jashangir 

As already predicted by Ibn Taimiyah, the rule of Baibers 
al-Jashangir came to an end within a year of his assuming the 
imperial purple. Nasir ibn Qalawoon first established himself 
in Syria by gaining control over Damascus, without any resis¬ 
tance, on the 13th of Sh c aban, 709 A.H. Then he advanced 
towards Egypt where too he found a ready support from the 
elite and the masses. Baibers al Jashangir abdicated and Ibn 
Qalawoon entered Cairo on the day of *Id that year. Al- 
Jashangir fled to Syria where he was captured and executed by 
the governor of Syria on the 7th of Zil Qa £ ada, 709 A.H. 

Baibers al-Jashangir was an able and popular prime 
minister but no sooner had he ascended the throne than hi's 
eminence and authority began to peter out. “He was virtuous, 
temperate, modest and dignified” writes the annalist of Egypt, 
al-Maqrizl, “but from the moment he assumed the title of Sultan 
and ascended the throne, his glory and eminence began to melt 
away and he was taken as a weak ruler. The people began to 
make bold and the grandees as well as his slaves became defiant. 


1. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 50 

2. Letter of Sheikh Sharf ud-din ibn Taimiyah to the people of Damascus 
and Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 50. 
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Unsuccessful in achieving his aims, he soon came to grief; his 
rule came to an end and he breathed his last.” 1 

Who knows that his unexpected downfall was not a punish¬ 
ment inflicted by Providence for the unjust persecution of a 
blessed soul! 

Release of Ibn Taimiyah - 

Sheikh *Alam ud-din al-Barzall, a contemporary of Ibn 
Taimiyah, says that when Sultan Qalawoon entered Egypt on 
the day of c /tf, the anxiety uppermost in his mind was to bring 
back Ibn Taimiyah. Accordingly, the royal summons to bring 
him back reached Iskandaria the next day and he departed 
from the city on the 8th of Shawwal. A large crowed in 
Iskandaria had gathered to bid farewell to him. 

The king and his courtiers came out of the royal chamber 
to receive Ibn Taimiyah. After warm greetings extended to 
Ibn Taimiyah by all, the king took him to the inner chamber 
where the two remained alone for some time.* 

Ibn Taimiyah later told Qazi Jamal ud-din ibn al-QalanisI 
that when he was alone with the Sultan, the latter solicited his 
consent for the execution of all those jurists who had sided with 
Al-Jashanglr. The Sultan showed him the legal verdicts given 
by these persons in favour of Al jashanglr and said that these 
very persons were responsible for his own sufferings. Ibn 
Taimiyah adds that as soon as he came to know of the Sultan’s 
intention, he began pr aising those jurists and told the Sultan 
that if these jurists were put to sword there would be nobody to 
replace them. The Sultan, however, again said that these per¬ 
sons had left no stone unturned to put Ibn Taimiyah to the most 
grievous harm. To this, Ibn Taimiyah replied that he had 
already forgiven them. He had, therefore, no claim upon them. 
Ibn Taimiyah kept on urging the Sultan until he promised to 
pardon the offending jurists. 3 


1. Khutat Misr, Vol. II, p. 418 

2. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 54 

3. Ibid. 
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Ibn Kathlr relates on the authority of QazI Ibn Makhluf, 
One of the bitterest enemies of Ibn Taimiyah, that he had not 
Men a man more large-hearted than him. Ibn Makhluf confess¬ 
ed to Ibn Kathlr that he had always tried to instigate and pro¬ 
voke the administration to take action against Ibn Taimiyah, 
but the latter, when his turn came, not only forgave his misdeeds 
but also pleaded his defence. 

Ibn Taimiyah again turned to the pursuits of teaching and 
reformative endeavour. A number of his adversaries expressed 
regret for their past behaviour, who Were all promptly acquitted 
Of their previous enmity by Ibn Taimiyah, but a few still conti¬ 
nued to harbour a grudge against him. However, as they found 
it difficult to say anything openly against Ibn Taimiyah, they 
Started to malign him among the ignorant masses and instigated 
them to raise a tumult against him. Their efforts bore fruit 
and on the 4th of Rajab 711 A.H. a few persons, evil-minded and 
wicked in spirit, manhandled and caused bodily injuries to him. 
Soon a large crowd gathered to take revenge on his behalf, but 
Ibn Taimiyah firmly forbade them to take any action. “There 
are only three alternatives", said he, “and the first is that I 
'have a claim upon them. This I forgo, and declare that they 
are released from every claim that I may have upon them. If 
you have a claim against .them and you do not also want to 
listen to me, then do whatever you please. And, if God has 
that claim, He shall have His due whenever He likes.” 

On another occasion a theologian fulminated against him 
in a gathering,but, on having second thoughts later on, apolo¬ 
gised to him. Ibn Taimiyah immediately forgave him saying “I 
never take revenge.” 1 

Ibn Taimiyah did not confine his activities only to the 
instruction of his disciples or propagation of the teachings of the 
Qpr> Sn and the i$unnah. He also tendered advice to the Sultan 
and got some important reforms introduced in Egypt and 
Syria. A royal edict sent to Damascus in 712 A.H. prohibited 


I. Abu Zahra, p. 74 
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appointments to public offices being made on monetary consi¬ 
derations for the practice encouraged dishonest persons to hold 
these posts for minting money out of them. Another order issued 
by the Sultan forbade unauthorised retaliatory action against a 
person charged with manslaughter. The culprits were ordered 
to be arrested and impeached in accordance with the law. Ibn 
Kathlrsays that both these orders were issued by the Sultan on 
the advice of Ibn Taimiyah. 1 

Ibn Taimiyah returns to Damascus 

Reports of renewed Tartar efforts to invade Syria reached 
Egypt in Shawwal, 712 A.H. The Sultan himself advanced to 
meet the threat; he left the capital on the 8th of Shawwal and 
arrived at Damascus on the 23rd of that month., Ibn Taimiyah 
also accompanied the Sultan. In Damascus, he was given a 
rousing reception by the citizens. Ibn Taimiyah had come 
with the intention of participating in the holy war against the 
Tartars, but on reaching Damascus he came to know that the 
invading Tartar army had retired. He went to Jerusalem with 
the intention of visiting Bait-ul-Muqaddas. He returned to 
Damascus after completing the pilgrimage on the 1st ofZil 
Qa c ada. 

Attention paid to Juristic Issues 

Ibn Taimiyah again got himself busy, on his return to 
Damascus, in the intellectual and religious pursuits, but there 
was a difference this time in his literary engagements. Earlier 
he had paid more attention to the scholastical issues relating to 
the cult and creed, which were the subject of a lively delibera¬ 
tion between the Ash*arites and Hanbalites, but now he devoted 
his thoughts to the juristic problems. It seems that Ibn 
Taimiyah felt that the dialectical problems did not require his 
attention any more for he had clearly expounded its contentious 
issues in his earlier speeches and writings. 


1. Ibn Kalhir, Vol. XIV, p. 66 
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Ibn Taimiyah was a Hanbalite like his forefathers, and 
most of the legal opinions given by him conformed to that 
ichool, but he did not follow the Hanbalite school exclusively. 
Of a truth, no scholar of Ibn Taimiyah’s compass of mind, 
having an insight into the teachings of the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah as well as the objectives, principles and rules of their 
application evolved by the earlier juristic schools, could possibly 
remain a blind follower of any particular juristic school. In 
ipecific matters, therefore, he preferred the school which more 
appealed to reason or which he found upheld by a greater 
number of the Prophet’s companions and their successors. But, 
in spite of his erudition and intelligence, he always praised the 
profound knowledge, creative thought, honesty and piety of the 
precursors of all the juristic schools, whom he regarded as 
icholars correctly basing their rules of interpretations on the 
principles of the Qur’an, the sunnah, ijm l a and qiyas. He never 
liked those who sought to destory or discard what previous 
generations had built up, nor he favoured those who showed dis¬ 
respect to the earlier Imams. 1 

The Question of Three Talaqs 

Just as Ibn Taimiyah often rejected the Hanbalite view, in 
a few cases he drew up his statement of legal position disagree¬ 
ing with all the four principal juristic schools. In these cases 
too he claims to have inferred directly from the express laws of 
the Scripture and the Traditions. One such case in which he 
differed with all the other juristic schools related to the repudia¬ 
tion of one’s wife by three sentences of divorce, all given at a 
time. 

The question was whether a divorce thus pronounced thrice 
at a time, although offending the law as well as irregular and 


1. Ibn Taimiyah wrote Raf*al Malam Mnit Ay'immaiil '■21dm to show that 
the founders of all the four juristice schools were men of piety who 
endeavoured to expound the Shari’ah in the light of the Qjjr^Sn and the 
Sunnah according to their own lights. 
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sinful according to all juristic schools and the consensus of the 
Muslims, took legal effect or not? The issues this question, 
raised were whether revocation of such a divorce was possible 
or not; whether the three sentences of divorce would be reck¬ 
oned as one revocable pronouncement or taken as an irreversible 
separation; and whether the wife so divorced could return to 
her husband or not without halalah (i.e. until the divorced wife 
was married to another man, the marriage was consummated 
and then divorced by the second husband) ? All the earlier jurists 
and Traditionists, such as Auza c I, Nakh^ee, Thaurl, Is’hSq ibn 
Rahuwaih, Abu Thaur, Bukhari, as also a majority of the Pro¬ 
phet’s companions and their descendants had held the view that 
such a pronouncement, however sinful and heterodox, would 
sufficiently amount to an implied divorce taking legal effect. 
This view found support from several Traditions of the Prophet 
in which he had held all the three sentences of such a divorce 
as separate pronouncements and ordered the wife to be irre¬ 
versibly divorced. 1 

Ibn Taimiyah and sofne of his friends and disciples, on the 
contrary, held that the three sentences of divorce should be 
regarded as one revocable divorce. He formulated this view 
on the basis of the Qur’an, the Traditions and analogy and 
gave sufficiently weighty reasons in support of his view-point. 2 

Divorce by Swearing 

There was another form of divorce in which Ibn Taimiyah 
held a view different from all other jurists and which had had 
an important bearing upon the relationship between the then 
governments and the people. 


1 . Falawah Ibn Taimiyah, Vol. Ill, p. 38 

2. Contrary to the views held by other jurists Ibn Taimiyah proved that the 
Traditions of the holy Prophet on which others based their legal opinion 
were not of unimpeachable veracity in accordance with accepted canons 
of criticism. For fuller discussion on the subject see ZSd-ul~Mtfad by 
Ibn Qayyiro and Ighathatallahfan. 
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l A common form of divorce, in those days, was to asseverate 
one’s veracity or will to do a thing under oath on the penalty of 
divorcing one’s wife. Its common form was to say to one’s 
wife: “I shall do (or not do) this, otherwise you will be 
divorced.” During the governorship of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, the 
oath of fealty made to the ruler was also linked with it which 
Stipulated that in the case of breaking that oath the separation 
from one’s wife would also automatically take place. 

In response to a request for a statement on the juristic 
position of such divorces, Ibn Taimiyah expressed the legal 
opinion that such a declaration constituted a simple oath affirm¬ 
ing to do or not to do a thing ; and where a swearer failed in its 
fulfilment, expiation was incumbent on him, but the failure did 
not take the legal effect of separation between him and his wife. 
Ibn Taimiyah cited in his support the legal opinions of certain 
oarlier jurists, 1 but his view deviated from the consensus of 
juristic verdicts on the point. This, naturally, caused vexation 
among the theologians who tried to forbid Ibn Taimiyah from 
expressing legal opinions in such cases. “On Tuesday, the fifth 
of Rab c x-ul-Awwal”, writes Ibn Kathlr under the annals of 
718 A. H., “the Chief Qazl Shams ud-din ibn Muslim met Ibn 
Taimiyah and advised him not to express his legal opinions on 
cases pertaining to divorces by swearing which might be referred 
to him. The Sheikh accepted his advice and promised to act 
likewise in deference to thfe wishes of the Chief Qazl and other 
jurists. Then, in the beginning of Jumada-ul-Ula, a royal edict 
was received from Cairo which prohibited Ibn Taimiyah from 
giving legal opinions in such cases. The royal mandate was 
read out in a gathering and Ibn Taimiyah promised to'abide 
by it.” 2 Thereafter, it seems, Ibn Taimiyah reconsidered the 
matter and reached the conclusion that the administration had 
no right to interfere in this matter, nor was it proper for him to 
desist from expressing what he believed to be right for fear of 


1. Ibn Kathir , Vol. XIV, p. 87 

2. Abu Z°bra, pp. 436-37 
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government. Accordingly, he again started giving legal 
opinions in these cases. On Tuesday, the 22nd of Rajab, 720 
A. H., a council of theologians and juiists was convened by the 
governor of Syria to consider the complaint against Ihn 
Taimiyah. It was decided to detain him in the citadel where 
he was transferred the same day. He remained in this preven¬ 
tive detention for five months and eighteen days and was 
released, on the orders received directly from Caiio, on the 10th 
of Muharram, 721 A. H. 1 2 3 

The Last Imprisonment 

For about five and a half years between 721 A. H. to 726 
A. H., Ibn Taimiyah devoted himself again to the teaching in 
Madrasa Hanbalia and his own madrasa in Qassaun. pouring 
forth his encyclopaedic knowledge. He also revised some of 
his older works. His ready pen would have, perhaps, produced 
some more classical works but his intellectual brilliance and 
pre-eminent individuality, which tended to overshadow his 
contemporaries was a constant cause of trouble for him. 

Ibn Taimiyah had expressed a legal opinion, seventeen 
years back, that no journey to a shrine, even if it be to the grave 
of the Holy Prophet of Islam could be undertaken as an act of 
devotion under the Sharjah. He had based his opinion on the 
Tradition which said : “Do not saddle a dorrnedary except for 
three mosques, the Masjid-i-Haram (Ka'aba), my own Mosque 
(the Prophet’s Mosque) and the Masjid-i-Aqsa (Bait-ul- 
Muqaddas').” Ibn Taimiyah had explained how the pilgri¬ 
mage to shrines of saints opened the door to ascribing divine 
powers to the saints and performance of ceremonies which itnply 
reliance on beings other , than God. In his support he had 
cited several other Traditions of the Prophet saying: “The 
curse of God be on the Jews and Christians who have turned 


1. Ibn fCathir, Vol. XIV, p. 87 

2. Ibid., p. 97 

3. In Jerusalem 
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the graves of their prophets into places of worship,” 1 or, “O 
Allah, do not make an idol of my grave that it may be 
worshipped.” 2 

The enemies of Ibn Taimiyah unearthed this seventeen 
year old statement of legal opinion to discredit him among the 
ignorant folk. It was given wide publicity in order to injure 
the susceptibilities of the masses, on the one hand, who consi¬ 
dered it an act of great merit to visit the Prophet’s grave, and 
to enlist the support of the theologians, on the other, against a 
man at odds with their unanimous view. This did have the 
desired effect as the feelings of the masses were stirred up to an 
extent that the administration felt obliged to intervene in the 
matter. The order to put him again behind the bars was issued 
on the 7th of Sh l aban, 726 A. H. When the news was commu¬ 
nicated to Ibn Taimiyah, he said, “I was looking forward to it. 
It has a lot of goodness and grace for me.” 

Ibn Taimiyah was taken to the Damascus citadel. A sub¬ 
sistence allowance was fixed for him and his brother Zain ud-din 
£ Abdur Rahman ibn Taimiyah was allowed to remain wkh him. 

Detention of Ibn Taimiyah was a victory achieved by his 
adversaries. His friends and disciples were manhandled and 
some of them were even ordered to be cast into prison. They 
were all released after a few days, but Hafiz ibn Qaiyyim, one 
of the devoted disciples of Ibn Taimiyah, remained with his 
mentor in detention till his death. 3 

Protest by the Scholars 

Imprisonment of Ibn Taimiyah was a source of satisfaction 
to his enemies, but it saddened the hearts of a large number of 
scholars and doctors of religion as well as the majority of the 
Muslims in Syria and other countries. Numerous appeals were 
made and petitions preferred to the Sultan urging him to release 


1. Bukhari and Muslim 

2. Musnad Imam Ahmad 

3. Abu Zahra , p. 84 
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the Sheikh. The petitions submitted to the Sultan from every 
part of the realm and from the far-flung lands of the Islamic 
world show the extent of popularity and respect I bn Taimiyah 
enjoyed among the people One such petition sent by the 
scholars of Baghdad to the Sultan expressed deep concern and 
the sorrowful gloom overtaking the intellectual circles and the 
orthodox Muslims of eastern countries, particularly Iraq, and 
the gleeful mirth exhibited by the heretics and non-conformists 
over Ibn Taimiyah’s internment.' A number of religious 
doctors even sent their own legal opinions in support of the 
stand taken by Ibn Taimiyah. 

Ibn Taimiyah’s Preoccupations in the Citadel 

The internment of the Sheikh, however, provided him, 
after a long time, the much needed repose and rest which he 
fully utilised in prayers and literary endeavours. He completed, 
along with his brother Zain ud-dln c Abdur Rahman, eighty 
recitals of the Qur 5 Sn during that short period.® 

The greater part of Ibn Taimiyah’s writings during the 
period of detention consisted of exegesis of the Qur’an which 
shows that the time left by recitals of the holy Scripture was 
spent in pondering over the Quranic verses. He also wrote a 
few monographs explaining certain specific issues which were 
referred to him by the scholars. He was thus enabled to carry 
on his literary activities undisturbed during the initial period of 
his last detention, except, of course, the sermons which he used 
to deliver for the benefit of the people. 

Further Restrictions 

The writings of Ibn Taimiyah were taken out of the gaol 
and their copies sent to scholars in every part of the country. 
Among the treatises and monographs written by him during this 
period, one lengthy dissertation was indited on pilgrimage which 


1. A! KawakiV ud-Durriyak. p. 198 and Al *Uqud ud-Durriyah p. 350 

2. Ibn Kathir, Vol. XIV, p. 138 
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he wrote in reply to an article of a Malikite Q3zl ‘■Abdullah 
lbn al-Akhnai 1 . Ibn Taimiyah showed at length how ignorant 
And unlearned the Qazi was. 1 Thereupon. c Abdullah ibn 
al-Akhnal 3 lodged another complaint in the royal court against 
Ibn -Taimiyah which resulted in the issue of. another decree 
ordering that every book, paper and pen should be taken away 
from him. 

The royal edict confiscated all the books and writing material 
possessed by Ibn Taimiyah on the 9th of Jamada-ul-Ukhara, 
728 A.H. On the first of the following Rajab, even the manus¬ 
cripts and loose sheets of paper were taken away from him and 
kept in the library of Judiciary. 2 

Writings by Charcoal 

Ibn Taimiyah neither protested nor even showed any resent¬ 
ment over this attempt to shackle his pen. After the ink and 
pen were taken away, he used to write with charcoal on loose 
sheets of such paper as he could lay his hands on. Some of 
these writings were found later on and preserved for a long 
time. He seemed to have reconciled himself to his fate and 
accepted the inevitable without repining and regarded his tribu¬ 
lations as trials and sufferings of fighters in the way of God. 
Expressing the same feeling in a letter he wrote . “Thank God 
that we are now engaged in a fight in the way of God. The 
battle we are fighting here is not a bit lower in order than our 
previous warfare against Ghazan, the heretics of the hills and 
the propagators of pantheistic monism. This is undoubtedly a 
blessing of God on us, although most of the people are not aware 
it” 3 . 


1. See Al-Akhna^iyah 

2. The building now houses the office of Al-Majm'a ul-flmi-ul-*ArH. This 
was the place where Ibn Khallikan wrote his famous Wa/ay at al-*Ayon 
and lectures were delivered by Ibn Malik who later wrote Al-Pih. The 
material confiscated from Ibn Taimiyah, under the Royal edict, com¬ 
prised 60 books and 14 folios of his maniscript. 

i, Abu Z a hra 
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Serene Resignation . 

His serene contentment and calm submission to the will of 
God bespeaks of the faith delivered unto the saints. “The 
grace and blessings of God”, wrote Ibn Taimiyah in another 
letter, “lie in what God decides for His bondsmen. Verily, He 
is the strong, the Dominant, the Wise and the Knower. Man is 
put to harm only by his own sins, for, says God : ‘Whatever of 
good befalleth thee (O man) it is from Allah and whatever of ill 
befalleth thee it is from thyself.’ 1 2 Therefore, it is incumbent on 
man to be thankful to God and praise Him ever and anon, and 
seek forgiveness for his sins from the cradle to-the grave. For 
benediction to God brings His grace and blessings, supplication 
for Divine forgiveness averts His wrath and punishment. What¬ 
ever God ordains for His bondsman, it is always the best for 
him. The Prophet of God is reported to have said* : ‘If pros¬ 
perity attends a believer, he is thankful (to Allah); and if 
adversity befalls him, he is patient ■and it is good for him.” 

But Ibn Taimiyah was also convinced that he was without 
reproach : the only fault he owned was that he did not yield 
obedience to the authorities in a religious matter in which he 
considered himself to be just and right. He acknowledged his 
intractability, if it could be so named ; but, far from being sorry 
for the shortcoming, he considered it the harvest of his conviction 
in the Unity of God. In yet another letter written by him from 
the jail he says : “Their greatest charge against me is that the 
orders given by a man were disregarded by me. But, if the 
order given by a human being, whether he be a master or king, 
contravenes the commandments of God and His Prophet, then 
that should never be obeyed. On the contrary, the entire 
Muslim community is agreed on the view that no obedience is 
permissible in anything opposed to an express mandate of God 
and the Prophet.” 


1. Q,. IV: 79 

2. Muslim, on the authority of Suhaib ibn Sinan 
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The Last Days 

Zain ud-din c Abdur Rahman relates that after completing 
eighty recitals of the Qur’an, Ibn Taimiyah started it again 
with him. However, when he reached the closing verses of the 
SUrah al-Qamar—rLo ! the righteous will dwell among gardens 
and rivers firmly established in the favour of a Mighty King 1 — 
he expressed his desire to continue the recital further with 
l Abdullah ibn Muhlb and his brother 'Abdullah az-Zara £ ee. 
Both these brothers were pious and pure of heart, and their recital 
was very much liked by Ibn Taimiyah. But he had not completed 
this recital of the Qur’an when the knell summoning him to 
heaven was sounded. 

The Sheikh had been indisposed for a few days when the 
governor of Damascus called upon him. On his request to 
pardon him for the inconvenience caused on his account, Ibn 
Taimiyah replied : “I have already forgiven you and all those 
persons who have been hostile to me. They knew not that I was 
in the right. I bear no maliee nor have I any grievance against 
the King for putting me in jail at the instance of the theologians. 
He did not do it of his own accord and is free from all responsi¬ 
bility in this regard. I have pardoned every man in this affair 
except those who are enemies of God and His Prophet.” 

Ibn Taimiyah was taken ill twenty-two days before his 
death. His health gradually dwindled till the journey’s end 
drew near in the night of the twenty second of Zil-Qa'ada, 728 
A.H., when he quit this world at the age of 67 years. “Every¬ 
one that is thereon will pass away ; there remaineth but the 
Countenance of thy Lord of Might and Glory.” 2 

The crier of the citadel mosque announced the death of Ibn 
Taimiyah from the minaret, which was repeated by the guards 
in the turrets and soon it spread in the city like wild fire. The 
gates of the fort were thrown open to allow wave after wave of 
teeming drowd coming to pay its last homage to the departed 

1. Q..LIV: 54-55 

2. Q. LV: 26-27 
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teacher. Many of them kissed, with tears brimming in their 
eyes, the forehead that frequently remained prostrated before 
the Lord. 

The bier was brought to the Ummayyacl Mosque for funeral 
service. The thronging crowd which was getting stronger every 
moment was so great that the army had to force its way into it 
for carrying the bier with great difficulty. In the vast multitude 
jostling and pushing to get near the bier many lost their shoes. 
At last the procession ended in Suqral-Khall where another 
funeral service was led by his younger brother Zain ud-dln 
‘Abdur RahmSn. After the service, Ibn Taimiyah was laid at 
rest in Maqbartis-Sufiyah 1 2 by the side of his brother Sharaf 
ud-dln c Abdullah. It is estimated that a train of 60,000 to 
1,00,000 persons of which at least 15,000 were women joined 
the funeral procession.* ' ' > 

In several Islamic countries lying to the south and east of 
Syria funeral services were held in absentia for Ibn Taimiyah. 
Ibn Rajab, a chronicler who wrote Tabqit-ul-HanSbilah } Says that 
the funeral services were held in several nearer and far off lands 
like Yeman and China. “The funeral service of an expositor of 
the Qur’an will now be held,” was the announcement made 
after Friday prayers in a far off city according to the travellers 
returning from Chinas 


1. In this burial ground where such luminaries as Ibn (Asilrir, Ibn us-Salah, 
Ibn al-Athlr, Abul HajjSj Al-Mizzi, Hafiz Imld ud-din Ibn KathTr were 
buried, only the grave of Ibn Taimiyah now remains in an open space 
before the Hall of the University of Syria and the Hospital. 

2. Hn Ktthir, Vol. XIV, p. 136-39 



IV 


Character and. Achievements 


Intellectual Brilliance , 

Ibn Taimiyah occupied a pride of place among his contem¬ 
porary scholars and doctors of religion, theologians and legists 
who had all to acknowledge, without any exception, his super¬ 
lative merits in every branch of learning. This was not due to 
his fire of genius alone but also because of his marvellous reten¬ 
tive memory which was, indeed, a God-given gift granted to a 
few beneath the heavens. By Ibn Taimiyah’s time, the religious 
sciences had been vastly developed and encyclopaedic literature 
had been accumulated on scores of its branches. No scholar 
could, without a prodigious memory, claim mastery over the 
whole of it, much less sit in judgement over the thoughts and 
findings of the savants in every field of knowledge. But the 
remarkable treasure house of Ibn Taimiyah’s mind enabled him 
to have at his finger tips the whole of the then extant literature 
on exegesis, Traditions, jurisprudence, dogmatic theology, 
scholasticism, history, biography, lexicography and syntax. He 
could always utilize this store-house of knowledge in his thrilling 
career of intellectual and literary pursuits. 

His contemporaries and successors both are agreed that he 
possessed a wonderful memory, nimble mind, quick grasp and 
a radiant flame of intellect. One of his classmates, c Alam ud- 
dln al-Barzall, says that “he enshrined in his memory whatever 
he heard, rarely anything faded from his mind and, intelligent as 
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he was, he had a wide knowledge.’ ’ 1 Shams ud-dln al-Zahabl, the 
famous historian and biographer has avouched that he has not 
seen “a man more adept than Ibn Taimiyah who could rehearse 
the Traditions so correctly (with the correct wordings and the 
narrative^ chains), recall these at the appropriate time and cite 
the correct references.”* Everyone conversant- with the! science 
of Traditions knows how difficult it is to learn by heart the 
entire literature on Traditions. But, strange though it may 
seem, no contemporary scholar of Ibn Taimiyah, not even his 
bitterest critics, ever disputed the testimony of al-Zahabl who 
said: “It can truly be claimed that no Tradition would be 
acceptable if Ibn Taimiyah pleaded ignorance of it.” 3 Kamal 
ud-din ibn az-Zamalkani disagreed with Ibn Taimiyah on many 
issues and had figured against him in several polemical dispu¬ 
tations. Once he acknowledged that “no man of such prodigi¬ 
ous memory has been born in the last four or five hundred 
years.” 4 To quote al-Zahabl again, Ibn Taimiyah was “a 
flame of intellect” and “a marvel of sparkling intelligence and 
a sharp wit.” 5 

Encyclopaedic Knowledge 

Ibn Taimiyah had so completely assimilated all the know¬ 
ledge of his time that even the talented doctors in different fields 
of learning were amazed to see his mastery in their own sciences. 
A number of eminent scholars have paid glowing tributes to 
Ibn Taimiyah. Taqi ud-dln Ibn Daqtq ul- l Id occupies a 
distinguished place among the teachers of Traditions. His 
impression, after Ibn Taimiyah met him in Egypt in 700 A.H. 
was: “I felt that he had all the sciences before his eyes; he 
called up whatever he liked and left whatever he wanted-.”' 1 

1. Ar-Radd td - Wafu , p. 66 

2. Al-Qaid-il-Jali, p. 101 

3. Al-ICmakib ui-Durnyah,p. 145 

4. Ibid p. 145 

5. Ar-Radd-ul-Wafir, p. 29 

0. Ibid p. 31 ' 
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Karnal ud-dtn ibn az-Zamalkanl was a renowned scholar in 
several sciences. Expressing his astonishment over Ibn Taimiyah’s 
agility of mind he says, “When he is asked anything, his reply 
gives the'impression that he has spent his whole life in acquiring 
the knowledge of that very science alone and there is none else 
who can equal him in that branch of learning.” 1 TaqI ud-dln 
ibn al-Subkl, one of Ibn Taimiyah’s rivals who had written 
many books to confute Ibn Taimiyah’s views on certain juristic 
issues, wrote in his letter to al-Zahabi: “I am fully aware that 
Ibn Taimiyah is an erudite scholar, his knowledge is profound 
and deep in all the religious and secular sciences ; he is mature 
in thought and sparkling in intellect, and I also know that his 
scholarship is beyond all praise. I have always acknowledged 
these qualities of Ibn Taimiyah before my friends and asso¬ 
ciates.” 2 

Ibn Taimiyah was not a student of history. However, his 
competence in this field too was acknowledged by a historian 
like Shams ud-dln al-Zahabi in these words : “His knowledge 
of history is remarkably astonishing.” Ibn Q_ayyim has left an 
account of Ibn Taimiyah’s amazing proficiency in this field as 
well as sharpness of mind. He writes in Z&d ul-Ma L ad that once 
the Jews (of either Syria or Iraq) produced as scroll of crumb¬ 
ling paper with a writing in the old script which showed that 
the Prophet had exempted the Jews of Khaibar from the payment 
of JiZyah (poll-tax). The document had the signatures of c All, 
Sa c ad ibn Ma £ 5z and a number of other companions of the 
Prophet as witnesses. Certain scholars, not so well-versed in 
.history, accepted it as a genuine document and gave the decision 
that the Jews should be exempted from the payment of poll-tax. 
But when the document was shown to Ibn Taimiyah he at once 
declared it to be a fake document and gave as many as ten rea- 
sons'for holding that opinion. Some of the reasons given by Ibn 
Taimiyah for declaring the document as spurious were that it had 


1. Ar-Radd ul-Wafir p. 30 

2. Tatqat-i t~Shife' iyah 
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the signature of Sa c ad ibn Ma l az but he had died before the battle 
of Khaibar; there could be no question of any exemption from 
the poll-tax because the Quranic verses imposing the tax were 
revealed in the year of TabQk i.e. three years after the battle of 
Khaibar was fought. The exemption of the Jews from forced 
labour, a mention of which was made in the document, was absurd 
for the Prophet or his companions neither considered it lawful 
under the Sharfak nor they ever subjected anybody to forced 
labour ; and, lastly, no historian, Traditionist or legist had made 
a mention of the document in question in his writings.” 1 

Another story of his nimble wit and facility of poetization 
has been told by Saleh Taj ud-dln. He says that once a Jew brought 
a question about fate in the form of eight verses. Ibn Taimiyah 
read the verses, pondered over the question for a few seconds 
and then started writing its reply. When he had completed the 
reply it was found that he had composed 184 verses in the same 
metre and rhyme in which the question had been indited. 
Saleh Taj ud-dln adds that Ibn Taimiyah’s verses were so 
profound that a commentary on them would have filled two 
copious volumes.* 

Ibn Taimiyah’s great store of knowledge has been acclaimed 
by his contemporary and succeeding scholars with such compli¬ 
mentary remarks as “The Master Spirit of the Age,” “The 
Grown of Scholars,” “Last of the Enlightened scholars,” and 
“A Sign among the Signs of God.” Ibn Saiyid-in-Nas (d. 734 
A.H.) says that ‘his contemporaries did not see another man like 
him, nor did he himself witness his peer.” 3 Similarly, Shams 
ud-dln al-Zahabi testifies: “If I were asked to testify before 
the Ka c aba I will swear by God that neither I saw a scholar 
like him nor did he himself see a man of his stature.” 

Dauntless Courage 

The Turk chiefs and military generals were amazed to see 


1. Z id ul-toa<ad, Vol. I, p. 336 

2. Al-fCawakib ad-Durriyah, p. 154 

3. Ibid. 
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the dauntless valour of Ibn Taimiyah which he had shown 
against the Mongols on the battle-field. “Seated on the horse¬ 
back,” says Hafiz Siraj ud-d!n, “he assumed his station in the 
front line like a brave soldier and flew at the enemy ranks as if 
he had no fear.” 1 The remarkable courage shown by him 
against the kings and rulers in raising the voice of truth was 
undoubtedly the outcome of an still deeper, spiritual and 
enduring element of his character. Many scholars before him 
had expounded the issues he touched upon, but the singular 
courage and fearlessness exhibited by him in explaining the true 
content of the Unity of Godhead and placing one’s trust in Him 
•lone as against the innovation of suflstic ideas like pantheistic 
monism or union and absorption into the Absolute Being or 
other aberrations of the misguided sects, and the way he endured 
•11 adversities patiently and steadfastly show the fortitude and 
grit of his mind and character. Paying a glowing tribute to 
this brave, venturesome characteristic of Ibn Taimiyah, al- 
Zahabi writes : “None amongst his predecessors and successors 
dared to explain his view-point so forcefully as did Ibn Taimiyah 
«nd the result was that a large number of theologians of Egypt 
•nd Syria became his enemy. His adversaries left no stone 
unturned to humiliate and discredit him. They charged him 
with innovation, joined issues with him and wrote treatises to 
confute him, but he remained steadfast against all odds and 
difficulties. He resisted all temptations and remained firm on 
what he considered to be right and correct. The conclusions be 
had reached were not only the result of his own ponderings and 
wide knowledge of the Scripture and Traditions but also a 
product of his piety, fear of God and deference to the ordinances 
of the Shan l ah, On many an occasion he had to face the com¬ 
bined antipathy of opposing scholars, but he was always helped 
by God to emerge unhurt from the vindictive wrath of his 
opponents.” 2 


1 1 M-Kwaktb, ud-Duniyah, p. 161 
t< A r-Radd-vl-Wafir, p. 67 
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The comprehensive knowledge and intellectual brilliance of 
Ibn Taimiyah bad been acknowledged by his contemporaries, 
friends and foes both, but the secret of his greatness and 
immortal fame lay in his inquiring mind, coherent thought and 
ability to chart an untrodden course for himself. No scholar 
before him had dared to point out the mistakes of Sibawaih, 
the undisputed authority on grammar and syntax, as he did. 
Greek philosophy had so powerfully captured the minds of the 
scholars and doctors of religion that even its greatest critic, 
ImSm Aba Hamid al-GhazSll, had not succeeded in completely 
shaking off the influence of Greek metaphysics and ethics in his 
famous work Ihyd? ul-'-Uloom.' But Ibn Taimiyah’s writings do 
not show the slightest trace of compromise with the Greek 
philosophy and its way of thinking. In KilZb ur-Radd-i-'-alol 
Mantaqly'xn his criticism of the logical syllogism smashes the 
entire structure of Greek philosophy from which it had been 
borrowed. In Traditions and jurisprudence too, the scholars 
never dared to discuss any issue except within the limits set by 
the earlier teachers, but Ibn Taimiyah had the courage to re¬ 
open many issues which had by then been taken as decided once 
for all. He fearlessly presented his findings with cogent reason¬ 
ing couched in a literary style, which stirred the stagnant 
thought of his time. At last, he raised himself above the four 
orthodox juristic schools and began to base his legal opinions 
only on the Scripture, the Traditions of the Prophet and the 
practice of the companions. “For the last few years”, says al- 
Zahabl, “he is not giving his legal opinions in accordance with 
any recognised juristic school, but stands by what he considers 
to be right. He has set forth a series of such reasons and j 
proofs, as none else had done earlier, which Uphold the correct*| 
ness of following the precepts of the Prophet and the earliest) 
followers of Islam.”* " <3 

It is natural for man to err, and Ibn Taimiyah too was atl 

!. For a fuller discussion see Falasufatul Ikhlag Jil Islam wa Sxlituha bil Falsa- 
fa til Ighrigiah and Tarikh-i-Akhldq by Dr. Muhammad Yflsuf.MUSS. 

2. Ar-Radd-ul-Wdfir t p. i7 1 ' 
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fault in some of his ‘unique’ opinions ; but there is not the least 
doubt about his sincerity. He never blindly followed any Imam 
nor gave up the opinion of the founder of any juristic school 
either on account of false pretence, inertia or sluggishness, vanity 
or expediency. He was always disposed to act with careful 
regard to what was right and enjoined by the Book of God 
and Traditions of the Prophet. The character of Ibn Taimiyah 
can best be summed up in the words of Ibn Hajar c AsqaIanl 
which is worth repeating here. He says that “Ibri Taimiyah 
was without doubt the Saint of saints. Even in matters in 
which he was censured, he did not form his opinion out of 
arrogance. He insisted on his opinion only when he was satis* 
fied about its correctness. In all those numerous matters in 
which his opinion has been accepted as correct, one ought to 
avail oneself of his wisdom and raise his hands in prayer for the 
peace of his soul. One need not follow him where he is mis¬ 
taken, but he cannot be reproached even in those matters. All 
the erudite scholars of his time have affirmed that he had 
attained that position of scholarship and learning which enables 
a man to formulate juristic opinions. Even Sheikh Jamal ud- 
dtn az-ZamalkSnl, who was his bitterest enemy always trying to 
put him to harm, has acknowledged the erudition of Ibn 
Taimiyah.” 1 

1 Furtherance of the cause of true faith was all his business, 
from morn till eve. He had no other occupation, no vocation, 
which could divert his attention from the remembrance of God 
and service of his fellow beings—neither a trade to ply, nor 
dependants to engage his attention he ever had. 

Ibn Taimiyah’s engagement in literary pursuits and devo¬ 
tion to God so engaged his attention that he never thought of 
accepting the responsibilities of a married life. He busied him- 
lelf in giving legal opinions and helping others to solve their 
problems since early morning until the time arrived for offering 
mid-day prayer. He spent the whole day in that manner and 


I, Ar-Radd-ul-Wafir, p. 78 
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taught che students until it was quite late in the night. In 
between these engagements, he would keep himself busy in 
recollection of God, in praising Him and in seeking His 
forgiveness. 1 2 3 

Acquisition of knowledge was the other errand in which 
Ibn Taimiyah continuously kept himself employed. “It seems”, 
says Siraj ud-dln Abu Hafs al-BazzSr, “that study and edifica¬ 
tion had become his mood and mental aptitude, dwelling in 
him and pervading all bis actions.* 

Ibn Taimiyah’s sincerity and honesty of purpose is apparent 
from the fact that on every occasion when his enemies caused 
him trouble and distress, he was generous enough to declare: 
“I acquit every Muslim accountable for the troubles caused to 
me,” The way he forgave Qazt lbn Makhluf and insisted on 
Sultan Qajawoon to pardon all those theologians and jurists 
who had earlier opposed hirn speaks volumes of his largeheart-. 
edness and nobility of disposition. Always scrupulously careful 
to adhere to that which was manifestly true and right even in 
thought, his differences of opinion with other doctors of religion 
were always because of disagreement on religious and intel¬ 
lectual issues and never owing to personal acrimony. And, 
indeed, it was only on account of his unimpeachable honesty of 
purpose and uprightness that he was enabled to bequeath, 
within the span of 67 years from birth to death, which was full 
of restlessness and mentally tiring activities, anxiety and anguish 
caused by his adversaries, and adverse fortune and untoward 
events brought by destiny, a store of encyclopaedic literature 
which was enough to gain recognition not for one but several 
erudite scholars.? He profoundly altered through his sincerity, 


1. Al-Kawakib ud-Dumyah, p. 156 

2. Ibid , p. 156 

3. Full details of all the writings of Ibn Taimiyah, many of which have bcen[ 
lost, are not available pow. However, the total number of hi* worta| 
which include treatises, monographs and books, some of which cover only* 

/ Contimud on mxt pagf 
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independence of mind and indefatigable efforts, not only the 
course of religious thought of his time but also left such indelible 
imprints and influences which are still pregnant for the future. 
He can thus rightly be claimed as the harbinger of a new era 
of intellectual and religious thought in Islam. 

Literary Achievements 

There are some distinguishing characteristics of Ibn 
Taimiyah’s writings which make them sigularly different from 
those of his contemporary scholars. They can still hold our 
interest and are, in fact, again exerting a formative influence on 
the more thoughtful sections of the Muslim society. 

The first impression that a reader gathers from his writings 
is that the author has reached the core of religion. His discus¬ 
sions tend to centre round the fundamental bases of, the subject 
matter while his forceful, lucid and exhaustive treatment of the 
subject captivates the heart and mind of the reader. Almost 
all his compositions, whether full-fledged treatises or small 
articles, especially those which deal with a creda), dialectical or 
juristic question, throw light on some inmost aspect or essence 
of the Ska'rfali. , 

Another feature of his writings is that they reflect the ideas, 
conditions and problems of his day. One can easily find out 
from his essays the moral and intellectual conditions, social 
problems and religious and cultural life of the society of his 
time. These descriptions also speak of the likes and dislikes, 
views and feelings of Ibn Taimiyah in regard to the prevailing 
conditions for he never wrote as an unconcerned and indifferent 
narrator of the events.' 


20 pages while others run into Several volumes, is 621. Of these, the 
writings on exegesis number 102, on Traditions 41, Jurisprudence and 
discussion of juristic issues 166, dialectics and matters pertaining to cireed 
126, morals and mysticism 78, criticism of philosophy and logic 17, letters 
expounding theological issues 7 and on other miscellaneous subjects 84. 

1, See, for instance, Iqtidha } Sira t-ul-Must aqim Mukhalafata Ashah ul-Jahim 
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His commentaries on the Quranic verses restate the abiding 
truths in terms of life and surrounding conditions, make a close 
study of the different sections of society, their manners and 
morals, customs ami habits and point out the disfiguring innova¬ 
tions in form and thought resulting from the disregard of Divine 
guidance. 1 2 The intimate bearing of his writings on life of the 
then society has imparted them attraction and effectiveness 
which will hold attention of the people for all times to come. 

Whatever subject Ibn Taimiyah takes up, he presents, in a 
few pages, all the connected material culling them from hun¬ 
dreds of volumes on different subjects. The comprehensive 
treatment of every issue on which be writes, whether pertaining 
to speculative sciences or creed and religion, is peculiar to Ibn 
Taimiyah. At times the matter collected by him in a single 
volume is so extensive that it takes a long and intensive study 
to assimilate it. s At the same time, however, the multitude of 
ideas and excess of details cloud the original theme and make it 
difficult for the reader to follow his thoughts. But this does not, 
in any way, decrease the usefulness of his works, each one of 
which is a compendium of all the then available information on 
that particular subject. But for these encyclopaedic works of 
Ibn Taimiyah a lot of precious thoughts, utterances and writings 
of the old would have been lost for ever. 

Nevertheless, Ibn Taimiyah’s writings lack concentration 
of treatment as he very often switches over to a related subject 
which unnecessarily prolongs the discussion. Anybody not 
acquainted with his writings, thus, finds it extremely difficult to 
assimilate his ideas as well as keep his eyes on the central theme 
of the essay. This is, undoubtedly, a natural defect found in 
the writings of those endowed with the breadth of interests and 
nimbleness along with impassioned eloquence, as was the case 
with Ibn Taimiyah. It seems that he was unable to keep him- 


1. See the commentaries on Surat-un-Nur and Surat-uI-Ik/Uas. 

2. For instance, see MinhSj us-Sunndh and Al-Jaa>ab-ul-S thih li-man Baddala 
Din al-Masih. 
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self strictly confined to the narrow limits ol any subject and the 
restless wanderings of his mind continued to recall everything 
connected with the matter in hand in quick succession. This 
also holds true of his lectures as one of his disciples, Hafiz Abu 
Hafs al-Bazzai; succinctly described in these words, “Whenever 
he started lecturing on any subject the Providence unveiled 
before his eyes the freasurehouse of knowledge, recondite truths 
and hidden meanings, precepts and principles enunciated by the 
masters.of'yore and all the similitudes and illustrations of the 
subj qct found in Arabic poetics, and it seeined that a headstream 
of knowledge was surging forth like a swift torrent.” 1 2 The same 
was the case during debates wherein he usually raised too many 
issues which confounded his contenders, who found it difficult to 
answer them adequately. This was the reason why the scholars 
of-Syria and Egypt more often fought shy of challenging him 
during academic discussions or polemical disputations. One of 
his contemporary scholars and a noted debater, Sheikh Safi ud- 
dln al-Hindl, once remarked, “Ibn Taimiyah, you are like a 
breezy bird ; whenever I try to catch hold of you at one point 
you swiftly move on to another.”* 

The writings of Ibn Taimiyah, like his speeches, are bur¬ 
dened with excessive details and digressions from the main topic 
but even these, being informative and brilliantly couched, are 
rewarding for painstaking students. 

Lastly, Ibn Taimiyah’s works also differ from other writings 
of his time on dialectical and juristic subjects. Deviating from 
the beaten tack of a graceless and severe style and legal word- 
age of writings on these subjects, Ibn Taimiyah’s dress of 
thought is graced by literary allusions and quick wit, ease 
and lucidity of style and vigour and eloquence which possess 
an immediate appeal to the readers. When he writes of the 
precepts of the old masters and the seemliness of the course 
followed by them his vigour of thought imparts a life, a spirit 


1, Ai-Kawakit ud-Durriyah, p. 155 

2. Nuzhatul Khauiatir, Vol. II, p. 14 
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to his writings that vies with the liveliness and grace of a 
forceful oration. Ibn Taimiyah’s biographers and contemporary 
writers have also made .a mention of his silvery tongue which 
was matched by his literary flourish* Speaking of the force and 
flow of Ibn Taimiyah’s elocution, Hafiz Abu Hafs al-Bazzar 
says: “His oration had the force of the flood, the rising tide 
of the sea. When he spoke, it appeared that he was not here 
but somewhere else: his eyes half closed and the face radiant with 
a heavenly grace, his haranguing overawed his audience.” 1 

Ibn Taimiyah’s efforts tp revive the true faith Cover a vast 
fleld which can broadly be categorised into revival of faith in 
the Unity of God, eradication of pantheistic ideas, criticism of 
philosophy, syllogistic logic and dialectics to assert the superiority 
of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, extirpation of un-Islamic beliefs 
through refutation of Christianity and Shi c aism and, lastly, 
rejuvenation of Islamic thought and its related sciences, ■ 


1. Al-KawakH ud-Durriyth, p. 155 
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Thoughts borrowed from un-Islamic sources, irreligious 
precepts and dogmas fostered by the Isma'-llite Caliphate of 
Egypt and the pantheistic doctrines diffused by the illiterate and 
misguided sufl mystics had given birth to numerous heretical 
beliefs and customs in those days. The Muslim masses had 
begun to look up to their religious teachers of yore, saints and 
martyrs as intercessors with God in almost the same way as 
Ezra and Jesus Christ had been elevated to the pedestal of 
Divinity by the Jews and the Christians. The tombs of Muslim 
taints presented the same spectacle—the same rituals, devotional 
tervices and oblations—as were commonly performed in 
martyries and sanctorums of the other faiths. Muslims too 
invoked the aid of their saints rather than of God : repaired to 
their graves in large numbers to celebrate the anniversaries of 
their death, constructed palatial buildings on their tombs, 
performed ceremonies implying reliance on them and perambu¬ 
lated around their shrines like the House of God. Graphic 
descriptions of the perverted beliefs and practices popular in 
those days have been left by Ibn Taimiyah. Some of these are 
reproduced here to give an idea of the popularity and strength 
of conviction gained by the perversion of saint-worship. 

Divinity of Saints 

“Most of the people hold the saints in reverence no less 
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than God and follow the commands of the attendants at their 
tombs, as if they were the saints’ apostles. Supplications are 
offered to the departed saints to get their difficulties solved 
while the attendants are presumed to have the authority of 
declaring what is lawful or not under the Shari*ah. These people 
have, in fact, dismissed God from Divinty and Muhammad 
from prophethood. Not unoften people come to seek redress 
against the wrongs done to them by the kings or to have some 
of their private affairs set right by a saint. The attendant then 
goes inside the shrine and promptly returns to report that the- 
petitioner’s request has been transmitted to God through the 
saint, and the prophet as well as God have accordingly sent 
word to the king in his affair. Is this not idolatry and ascrib¬ 
ing partners to God ? Surely it is blasphemy or rather naked 
idolatry which would not be tolerated even by the Christians 
and polytheists, nor would they be duped by such tricks. The 
way these attendants avail themselves of the offerings and 
presents brought to the shrines answers the description thus 
given in the Qur’an : 

“O ye who believe ! Lo ! many of the (Jewish) rabbis 
and the (Christian) monks devour the wealth of mankind 
wantonly and debar (men) from the way of Allah.” 1 

T omb-W or ship 

“Many of these ignoramuses could be seen offering prayers 
facing the tombs or beseeching the saints to take pity on them 
and pardon their sins. Some have even their backs towards the 
Ka c aba while offering prayers facing these graves; and when 
they are asked to desist from it they declare that the Ka c aba is 
meant to serve as a qibla for the laity while the elect and pure 
in heart need pay divine honours to the saint alone. Of these 
persons, some are even known for their piety and devotion to; 
prayer and have thousands of disciples. There are others too> 
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who take to a life of exacting self-mortification and direcf their 
disciples desiring penitence to complete a probation of forty 
days’ prayer and penance at the tomb of their spiritual mentors. 
They sit meditating over thrj graves like idolaters contemplating 
upon their deities. These persons claim to have an exalted state 
of feeling, inspiration and rapturous joy in these shrines which 
they never attain in the mosques although— 

: ‘This lamp is found in the house which Allah hath 
allowed to be exalted and (where) His name shall be 
remembered.” 1 2 

Irreverence to God 

‘‘The saint-worshippers do not feel any hesitation in com¬ 
mitting grievous sins but they tremble with fear if they happen 
to see the dome of their saint’s shrine while deviating from the 
path of virtue. There they bid each other to be careful of the 
departed soul resting in the mausoleum. The saint they fear, 
but not God who has created the heaven and the earth and 
causes the moon to expand and decrease. If someone points 
out the blasphemy of their beliefs they try to intimidate him 
with the'wrath of their saint in the same way as Ibrahim was 
threatened by the idolaters.® 

“His people argued with him. He said: Dispute ye 
with me concerning Allah when He hath guided me ? I 
fear not at all that which yeset up beside Him unless my 
Lord willeth aught. My Lord includeth all things in His 
knowledge. Will ye not then remember ? 

“How should I fear that which ye set up beside Him, 
when ye fear not to set up beside Allah that for which He 
hath revealed unto yoil no warrant? Which of the two 
factions hath more right to safety ? (Answer me that) if ye 
have .knowledge. 

“Those who believe and obscure not their belief by 


1. Ar-Raddc^alal-Bakn, p. 295 (Q,. xxiv : 36) 
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wrong-doing, theirs is safety ; and they are rightly guided.*** 

Derision of God 

The description of saint-worshippers’ sacrilegious behaviour 
given by Ibn Taimiyah goes on to say that “they poke fun at 
the Unity of God and sneer at the prayers offered to Him. 
They look with scorn upon Haj and the Hajees and believe that 
the visit to the shrines of the saints is rnore estimable than the 
performance of Haj. This is what the Shi'ahs believe and 
many amongst the Sunnis also. Some are even insolent enough 
to trifle with the mosques and the prayers offered therein, for 
they believe that the invocation of blessings by their sheikhs 
carries greater merit than the prayer offered to God. A sect 
amongst the Shiahs claiming to be the follower of Ytinus Qaisl 
not only has faith in such blasphemous doctrines but even 
expresses it thus in the verses quoted here 
“Hark, and let us lay in ruins : 

The mosque to open a wine shop; 

The pulpit, we must dismantle. 

To fashion it into a lute and fiddle ; 

From the leaves of Qur’an, we make a flute, 

And of the Qazl’s beard, the guitar’s string.’’? 

Shameful Impudence 

“They are so brazenly shameless that they assert on oath 
what they know to be manifestly untrue but would dare not to 
swear by their saints what they know to be correct. Their 
dictum runs, ‘We need no sustenance which is not from our 
sheikh ’; when they slay a goat they say, ‘In the name of my Lord 
and Master’; some of them claim that their sheikh is superior to 
prophets of God ; while others hold their spiritual mentors to be 
partakers of Divinity as the Christians think of Jesus Christ. 
There are still others who utter the name of their saints with 
the highest marks of respect; claim that their sheikhs have 
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attained union with God; compose verses attributing Divine 
powers to them; while these sheikhs pretend that Moses had 
conversed with them when he fell in swoon or that their call 
makes the,heavens move ; and it is their fright which makes the 
worlds tremble and oceans restless.” 1 

Divinity of the Saints and Prophets 

“There are also those poor, misguided and unlettered folk 
who believe that the prophets are the creators and restorers of 
all things, the operators of the heavens and earth and it is they 
who solve all the difficulties of a man. This is obviously not 
the faith of Muslims but what Christians believe about Jesus 
Christ. But even the Christians regard only Christ to be the 
Divine word breathed from all eternity, for they do not hold 
such beliefs about other prophets like Ibrahim and Moses 
although they grope in blind and naked ignorance.” 2 

“Some others rest in confidence that the inhabitants of 
every city or town get sustenance on account of their local saint 
who protects them from all the evils and enemies. The saint 
enjoying their trust is called the guardian spirit of the town as, 
for instance, Saiyida Naflsah 3 is known as the guardian, spirit o. 
Cairo and Egypt. Similarly-there are other tutelary spirits of 
different cities who are supposed to ward off evil from them.” 4 

“So credulous and superstitious they are”, says Ibn 
Taimiyah, “that when the enemy advanced against Damascus, 
they gathered round the tombs of their saints whom they 
expected ,to beat off the danger. One of their poets says : 

. O who fear the Mongol rancor, 

Come and be safe under Abu ‘Amar. 


'1. Ar-RaddfAdai-Bakri, p. 251 

2. Ibid., p. 328 

3. Saiyida Nafisah (d, 208 A. H.) was the great granddaughter of 

Hasan, son of c Ali, the fourth Caliph. Known for her piety and learning, 
her disciples included such luminaries as Imam Muhammad ibn Idris 
ash-Shafe*I. Her grave is reported to be in Cairn. 

4. Ar-Raddo'alal AkbndP, pp. 82-83 
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“Another poet calls out: : 

Abu ‘Amar’s tomb is the fender 
you need, 

That can keep off every trouble, 
indeed.” 1 2 

Shrines and Martyriea % 

The natural outcome of the growing popularity of saint' 
worship was that every shrine or tomb of a person reckoned to 
have died in the halo of sanctity became an object of general 
admiration and reverence; decreasing, as if in a balance, the 
importance of the mosques. Shrines of saints, quite a number 
of which were fake, sprang up in every part of the Muslim 
world which were lavishly provided with rich endowments by 
the rulers of the lands for their maintenance. Palatial mauso¬ 
leums with gold plated domes were constructed and a whole 
army of attendants, ushers and menials soot gathered round 
them. Fairs and festivals came to be organised at regular 
intervals which were attended by pilgrims from far off places. 
At times these pilgrimages to the shrine of saints were taken 
more seriously than even the Haj pilgrimage. These shrines 
had thus become the objects of devout reverence and centres of 
religious observances during the seventh and eighth centuries 
after Hijrah, far exceeding in importance than the mosques and 
threatening to replace even the House of God. The descrip¬ 
tions of this outrageous multitheistic cult in Islam left by Ibn 
Taimiyah clearly show how deep-rooted and wide-spread the 
abuse had become in his days. One of the reasons for its 
gaining wide popularity amongst the illiterate masses was the 
encouragement it received from the Fatimide, or, more appro¬ 
priately the Batinite empire of Egypt which held an undisputed 
sway over the lands extending from the far west to Egypt and 
Syria for 266 years. 8 The Shiahs have always had a higher 
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regard for the tombs of their Imams its comparison to the 
mosques, and for the shrines in Najaf, Karbala and Meshhad a 
greater respect than even the two Houses of God in Mecca and 
Madina. Although the Isma c llite Caliphate had completed its 
days before Ibn Taimiyah was - born, but*“its intellectual and 
cultural influences still lingered on as did 'large habitations of 
Shi c ahs and Isma'liites in Egypt and Syria. Their corrupting 
influences had combined with the preverted teachings of the 
misguided sufx mystics to raise the shrines of the saints in 
popular esteem and turn them into centres of blasphemous 
practices. A few more passages by Ibn Taimiyah describing 
the then prevalent devotional observances at the tombs of the 
taints would bear repetition here. 

Pilgrimage to the Tombs 

“There are some persons who perform pilgrimage to these 
tombs. A few of them have even written treatises expounding 
the. rituals to be performed by the pilgrims. A Shi £ ah doctor, 
Abu £ Abdullah Muhammad ibn Noam an known by the name 
of Bil-Mufld, has written a book entitled ManUsik Hajj-ul- 
Mashahid in which he attributes certain sayings to the members 
of the prophet’s household upholding saint-worship, although 
the spurious quotations given by him are manifestly absurd and 
meaningless.” 1 

“The pilgrimages to the shrines are often given preference 
while there are people who labour under the misconception that 
two or three pilgrimages to the shrines of certain venerable 
saints are equal in merit to Haj pilgrimage. There are others 
who hold the tomb of their sheikhs to be another plain of Arafat; 
they pay a visit to them during the days of Haj and remain 
theVe exactly for the same period as one is required to camp in 
Arafat during the Haj. This practice is prevalent in the East 
as well as in the West. Some of these misguided persons hold 
the pilgrimage to their saints’ shrines higher in estimation than 
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the Haj itself., Once the disciple of a saint offered to exchange 
the seven Hajs performed by him for a single visit to his saint’s 
shrine paid by another man. The latter enquired about it 
from his Sheikh who told him that if he had agreed to the 
transaction he would have suffered a great loss. One can often 
hear these people making the assertion that perambulations 
seven times round the grave of a saint are equal in merit to one 

Scant Regard paid to the Mosques 

“Without bestowing any care on the mosques which give a 
dull and deserted look, shrines are adorned with beautiful 
carvings and decorated by splash of colour and artistic designs. 
The mosques meant for offering obligatory prayers five times a 
day are left to the mercy of the poor who are often unable to 
provide even a carpet and a lamp for them. But, compared to 
these mosques, looking like neglected inns, the shrines are deco 
rated with beautiful curtains, adorned with gold and silver 
ornamentations and provided with marble floors. Gifts and 
oblations continue to be offered at these shrines all round the 
year. Does all this not mean an open disrespect of God, His 
signs and His Apostle, and associating partners to Him ? But 
why does this happen ? This demonstrates the common faith of 
these people that the supplications made in a shrine or calling 
out one’s needs in the name of the saints are more efficacious 
than the prayers offered to God in the mosques; The natural 
outcome of such a belief is that the shrines are given preference 
over the mosques which were to be the houses meant for sending 
up all supplications and invocations and entreaties and beseech- 
ments. If there are endowments for the upkeep of both a 
mosque and a shrine, the trust for the latter would invariably 
be lavishly provided with funds in comparison to that of the 
mosque. They follow in the footsteps of the pagans of Arabia 
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who have been described thus by the Qur’an : 

“They assign unto Allah, of the crops and cattle which 
He created, a portion, and they say : ‘This is Allah’s,-—in 
their make-believe—‘and this is for (His) partners in 
regard to us.’ Thus that which (they assign) unto His 
partners in them reacheth not Allah and that which (they 
assign) unto Allah goeth to their (so called) partners. Evil 
is their ordinance.” 1 

Despite the existence of powerful Muslim kingdoms and 
celebrated centres of Islamic learning and the presence of a 
large number of theologians, legists and other doctors of 
religion, the Muslim world had yielded, during the seventh and 
eighth centuries of the Islamic era, to a blind allegiance to the 
saints and walls, omens and auguries, sacred shrines and richly 
ornamented tombs. Not to speak of the populace, even the 
learned and the erudite scholars seem to have been unresolved 
about the common beliefs and practices. The writings of Ibn 
Taimiyah’s contemporaries show that they had failed to distin¬ 
guish clearly the essential elements of Islam—the unity oi God 
and the “pure faith’’ as laid down by the Qur’an and the precepts 
and practices of the Prophet, from the current accretions and 
contaminations. Some of bis contemporary doctors of religion 
had even joined their faith to these popular but lamentable 
departures from the first principles of Islam. This is amply 
borne out by two copious volumes written by Ibn Taimiyah to 
Confute Sheikh c Ali Ibn Y t aqub al-Bakri and Qazi Taqlud-din 
al-Akhnas’. 

Reformative Endeavours 

The banner of reform raised by Ibn Taimiyah, undeterred 
by the bitter opposition of the misguided masses, posed a threat 
to the very foundations of unwarranted luxury, idolatry and 
lUperstitions of the age. The masses repaired to the tombs of 
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the saints, offered presents and oblations and indulged in prac¬ 
tices contrary to the worship of the one and only God. They 
belieyed that their prayers would be really answered if made in 
the name of a saint. Ibn Taimiyah demonstrated by his writings 
that no prayer or invocation to anyone besides God was allowed 
by Islam; for, that amounts to ascribing partners to God, 
and was an un-Islamic practice borrowed by the illiterate laity 
from their non-Muslim neighbours. “The teachings of the 
Prophet of Islam leave no doubt,” wrote Ibn Taimiyah in 
ar-Raddtf-alal Bakrl, “that he never permitted his followers to 
supplicate to any departed soul, whether a prophet or a saint 
either by way of appeal or intercession. Similarly it is not 
lawful to prostrate before any being, living or dead, or to pay 
homage to anybody in a way prescribed foi divine service. We 
all know that the Prophet has prohibited all these acts which 
are, in fact, different forms of shirk or ascribing plurality to 
God, and hence strictly prohibited by God and His Apostle. If 
the theologians of bygone days did not declare such ignoramuses 
as outright apostates it was because people were .unlettered and 
ignorant of the teachings of the Prophet. They considered it 
prudent to wait till the precepts of the Prophet and ordinances 
of the true faith were made known to all .” 1 

At another place in the same book he writes that “imploring 
the dead, whether to prefer a petition or to make an appeal for 
redress is something foreign to the SharV-ah of Islam. This is 
also a kind of idolatry. Sometimes the devil appears before the 
supplicant in the guise of a saint or in some other form as if; 
sometimes happens with the idolaters. Ibn 1 Abbas has truly ; 
said that the idolatry began with the worship of tombs .” 2 i 

“All the earlier precursors of Islam are agreed,” says Ibnj 
Taimiyah, “that making a request to some one dead or absent,! 
whether a prophet or not is prohibited. God and His apostle! 
have not allowed such invocations ; neither the companions anaf 
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their successors nor the earlier jurists have approved of them. 
The religious canon which has been preserved in its prestine 
purity and handed down to us . intact bears a- testimony to the 
fact- that no matter how distressing or how unfavourable the 
circumstances were during the initial period of Islam, nobody 
ever appealed to any prophet or saint for help nor sought their 
protection; as the misguided people are prone to do now-a-days. 
There is not a single instance of any companion calling out the 
Prophet after his demise or any other apostle of God or visiting 
his tomb for seeking his help. The companions of the Prophet 
were often engaged by the enemy in bloody conflicts, sometimes 
they were dispersed and dismayed by the furious onslaught of 
the invading foe or were plunged in difficulties but none of 
them ever.called.out,to a prophet or saint or any other created 
being nor one of them ever went to the Prophet’s tomb to offer 
prayers. Im5m Malik and certain other doctors of faith even 
abhor praying for oneself near the tomb of the Prophet. They 
have clearly stated that this is an innovation of later ages with¬ 
out any precedent of the Prophet’s companions.” 1 

In al-Tawassvl wol-wasilah, the renowned monograph on the 
lubject of intercession, Ibn Taimiyah says, “Beseeching the 
angels for help or, calling upon a prophet in his absence or 
after his death or asking their statues or idols to intercede on 
one’s behalf is a newly grown cult which God neither autho¬ 
rised nor commended to a prophet nor yet sent a scripture to 
uphold it.” 2 

Prayer for God Alone 

! Expounding the reason for prohibition of prayers and sup¬ 
plications addressed to a being . other than God, he says: 
"Although God has told us that, the angels seek forgiveness for 
the dwellers on earth, He has forbidden us to pray unto them. 
Similarly, the prophets and .saints remain alive in their graves 
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and, as certain other Traditions tell us, they invoke Divine 
blessings upon us, but it is not lawful for us to supplicate to 
them. For it points the way to associating partners with God, 
the past generations reputed for true faith and piety never 
prayed to anyone besides God, On the contrary, asking any 
thing from a living being does not smack of shirk. The suppli* 
cation made by an angel, prophet or saint for the living beings 
is an act imprinted upon his soul and does not stand in the need 
of our requesting him to do so. There is no harm in requesting 
a living soul for something but after his death it is simply not 
capable of acceding to any request .” 1 

Kinds of Saint-worsbip 

At another place Ibn Taimiyah defines the kinds of shirk 
involved in imploring the departed prophets and saints. He 
says : “One of its forms is that some One makes a request to the 
dead soul to fulfil his needs or bestow health on himself, his 
household members or his cattle or desires vengeance for his 
foe, or else asks for something which cannot be granted by 
anyone except God. All these amount to ascribing partners to 
God and the person imploring the dead in this manner should 
be required to express penitence and if he fails to do so, he 
should be slain.” 

“Now, if this man takes the plea,” continues Ibn Taimiyah, 
“that he calls for the help of the saint or prophet because they 
are nearer to God and that they can intercede for him with 
God as the elite and grandees do with the kings, then his action 
resembles that of polytheists and Christians. They also look up 
to their priests and clergymen merely as intercessors with God. 
But God has already informed us of the plea taken by the 
polytheists who say, “We only serve them that they may bring 
us near God.” 

“And this is what God says about them — 

‘Or chose they intercessors other than Allah Say: 

What! Even though they have power over nothing and have 
1. Qai’dah, p. 132 
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no intelligence ? 

‘Say: Unto Allah belongeth all intercession. His is 
the Sovereignty of the heavens and the earth, And after¬ 
ward unto Him ye will be brought back . 1 2 

‘Ye have not, beside Him, a protecting friend or 
mediator, will ye not then remember ?- 

‘Who is he that intercedetli with Him save by His 
leave ? 3 

</ 

•“Sometimes the deceased saint is not asked to grant any 
favour but he is requested to pray on one’s behalf as people 
sometimes do for others, or, as the Prophet of Islam invoked 
Divine blessings for his companions during his life-time. But 
one ought to know that the Shnrl c ah allows only those who are 
alive to be requested for pronouncing benediction on their 
fellow beings. Thus, asking those who are no more alive to 
pray for us would be exceeding the limit set by the religion. 
No companion of the Prophet nor his successor ever did so, nor 
has any Iihgm allowed it. There is also no Tradition to support 
it. On the contrary, we find that when a severe famine raged 
during Caliph ‘Umar’s rule, Ire requested ‘Abbas to pray for 
them and himself prayed thus : O’ God, whenever there was a 
famine earlier, we requested Thy Apostle to intercede for us 
and Thou wast pleased to send down rain on us. Now we seek 
Thy favour through the uncle of the Prophet and request Thee 
for a downpour.’ Caliph ‘Umar did not go to the Prophet’s 
tomb at this hour of distress, nor any other companion did so on 
a similar occasion. Requesting the dead to pray is an innova¬ 
tion which is not supported by the Qur’an or by the Sunnah. 

“Thirdly, one may beseech God in this manner : ‘I request 
Thee, O our Lord, in the name of such and such prophet or 
saint, whom Thou lovest to extend me a helping hand.’ Invo¬ 
cations made in this wise are common these days but no 
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companion of the Prophet or his successor is reported to have 
addressed his prayers even in this mhnner. Sofne doctors of 
faith permit imploring God in this way only with the name of 
the Prophet while there are others who hold that such petitions 
could be so preferred only in the life-time of the Prophet but 
not after his death .” 1 2 , 

Solicitations from the Living 

Ibn Tajmiyah interdicted not only the practice of supplica¬ 
ting to the departed prophets, saints or other pious souls but also 
objected to the requests made to a man for something beyond 
his powers or pertaining to the matters falling within the pro¬ 
vince of Divinity. Elucidating his view-point in ^iaiUt-ul-Quboor, 
he says: “To implore a saint, a prophet or a king whether 
dead or alive, is unlawful if the object desired is such,.as the 
health of cattles, deliverance from debt without any effort to 
repay it, peace and happiness for one’s family members, attain¬ 
ment of Heaven, rescue from Hell, acquisition of knowledge, 
learning of the Qur’an, and the like; for, these can be granted 
by God alone. If anybody entreats a created being in these 
matters, he would be deemed to be a polytheist like pagans 
who worshipped the angels and the prophets and the idols Or 
like the Christians who asked for divine grace from Jesus and 
Mary.”- 

Intercession 

It is often contended that opposition to the invocation or 
calling up of the help of a prophet, saint or wall amounts to the 
denial of mediation of the prophets between man and God 
although they were an essential link between the Creator and 
the human beings. Ibn Taimiyah explained that mediation is 
spoken of in two distinct senses, one of which constitutes the 
fundamental principle of religion while the other is heretical 
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innovation undermining the bases of faith. Ibn Taimiyah 
wrote al-Wastah Bain ul-Khalq wal-Haq for a fulller exposition of 
the point. In it he says that “if mediation of an apostle of God 
means that he is an essential link between man and God to 
explain the guidance vouchasafed to him by the Lord to his 
fellow beings, then it is entirely correct as there is no other way 
of knowing the ordinances and injunctions of God Almighty. 
We have no other means to know of the treasures of everlasting 
joy promised to the pious and righieous and of the Hell fire 
kep|, ready for the infidel and the agnostic. The knowledge 
about the nature and attributes of God is verily beyond the 
reach of human intellect and, therefore, it can be gained only 
through the prophets sent by God. •: This is a fundamental truth 
accepted by all: the Muslims, the Jews and the Christians; the 
followers of all the revealed religions are agreed on the need of 
a link between man and the Lord, a God-moved soul entrusted 
with the delivery of God’s own message to His creation. The 
Divine writ proclaims in no uncertain words: 

“Allah chooseth from the angels messengers and (also) 
from mankind .” 1 2 

“Any body who denies the mission of these chosen apostles 
of God is an unbeliever in the eyes of every revealed religion.”* 
“-But, if mediation means that an intercessor is heeded for 
the grant of sustenance and livelihod, patronage and the distri¬ 
bution of Divine bounty whom every one has to implore for 
obtaining these, then it amounts to associating partners to God. 
In fact God has condemned polytheists simply because they 
hoped to obtain some benefit or avoid a punishment through 
their saints and holy personages .” 3 

However, the masses and eveh some of the persons belong¬ 
ing to the ranks of the c ulamH had raised not only the Prophet of 
Islam but the saints and walls as well to the level of living 
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intercessors for them at the throne of God, to whom they add¬ 
ressed their supplications for blessings and patronage. In regard 
to these misguided folk, IbnTaimiyah says: “The Imams and the 
doctors of faith are also connecting links like apostles, but 
between the Prophet of Islam and his followers: they are 
preachers and path-finders of religion worthy to be emulated by 
the believers; their concordant opinions should be accepted by 
all, for they can never agree on what is misleading. If they 
disagree on any issue, one shall have to turn back to God and 
the Prophet as none of these doctors can be considered impecc¬ 
able in his own right like the Prophet of Islam,” 

“But, undoubtedly, one is an apostate and unbeliever, if 
one regards the saints arid the divines, the walls and the men of 
religion as divine functionaries or mediators between man arid 
God like the stewards and attendants of a King, whom one has 
to approach to get into the good grace of a sovereign. Such a 
man should be asked to repent and if he refuses, he should be 
put to the sword, for, a polytheist is he who ascribes partners 
unto God .” 1 

Origin of Saint Worship 

Ibn Taimiyah traced the Origin of saint-cum-tomb-worship 
to show that it were the Bstanites and Rafizls who started the 
practice and coined spurious Traditions favouring their interest¬ 
ed views since they wanted to awaken popular enthusiasm in 
their own/mams and their shrines. “First of all,” says Ibn Tai¬ 
miyah, “they forged Traditions, which affirm the advantages 
and benefits of undertaking pilgrimages to the shrines of the 
saints. Rafizls and other heretical sects wanted to see the 
mosques forsaken iri order to raise these shrines in popular 
esteem where a new religion could be fabricated. In the Book 
of God and the Tradition of the Prophets one finds mention of 
mosques only and not of the shrines of holy men. This is what 
God ordains: 

“Say My Lord enjoineth justice. And set your faces 
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upright (toward Him) at every place of worship and call 
upon Him mating religion pure for Him (only ).” 1 

“And the places of worship* are only for Allah, so pray 
not unto anyone along with Allah .” 2 

“He only shall tend Allah’s sanctuaries who believeth 
in Allah and the last day and observeth proper worship .’ 48 
‘Be at your devotions in the mosques .” 4 
“And who doth greater wrong than he who forbiddeth 
the approach to sanctuaries of Allah lest His name should 
be mentioned therein, and striveth for their ruin .” 5 

“Likewise, an authentic Tradition of the Prophet goes 
on to say: ‘There were people before you (the Jews and the 
Christians) who used to make churches and synagogues over the 
tombs. Be careful not to do the same. I forbid you to do 
so” # ■ ' 

He also maintained that “most of the shrines of saints are 
spurious tombs which were constructed by the impostors to 
deceive the people. Since very many people are duped by them, 
the shrines have not been assigned any place in the religion nor 
has God undertaken to safeguard them. Nor has He charged 
us with the responsibility of searching out the genuine tombs of 
the saints, for no religious observance is to be performed over 
them.’” 

1. Q, VII: 29 

2. Q,. LXXII: 18 

3. Q,. IX: 18 - ■ / ' "T. 

4. II : 187 ; 1 - 

5. 11:114 

6. Ar-RaddtAalal Akhna* i, p. 48 

7. Ar-Raddo'alal Baht, p. 313 (What Ibn Taimiyah wrote about the then 
shrines is borne out by the fact that there is hardly any reliable evidence 
to show the genuineness of numerous other shrines as, for instance, the 
one in Cairo where the head of Imam Husain is supposed to have been 
buried, the tombs of Hazrat Zainab, or the grave of Caliph *A1T in 
Najaf; certain tombs claimed to be the graves of the Prophet’s wives or 
the shrine of Syed *AlJ Hajwairi, known as the tomb of DSta Ganj 
Baksh, in Lahore, are also spurious. 
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Superstitious Beliefs 

The cult of saint-worship had given rise to another abuse 
and this was the tendency to lean towards superstition and even 
idolatry. This misdirected reverence of the mysterious had 
reconciled the conscience of the believers to the so-called ability 
of saints to cure chronic diseases and to answer their prayers. 
False stories spread by the devotees of the saints asserting that 
their own needs had been fulfilled by their saints had fostered 
such a belief. But unfaltering faith and insight into the teach¬ 
ings of Isla,ni guided Ibn Taimiyah to reject all such spurious 
claims. He could not give up the profound truth learnt from 
the Scripture and Traditions for the figments of saint-worshippers’ 
imagination. He had no difficulty in reaching the conclusion 
that the popular belief in this regard was no more than the over- 
credulous and blind faith of the masses. There were certain 
shrines in, Cairo where horses suffering from indigestion were 
supposed to be restored to health. Ibn Taimiyah proved that 
these so-called saints were really Obe c idite or Fatimite heretics. 
The punishment which these heretics received in their graves 
was, according to the Traditions, visible to all except men and 
jinn. These horses also saw this punishment which was so 
severe and gruesome that it frightened the poor beasts to excrete 
and this was taken by the simple-minded folk as a sign of their 
restoration of'health. 1 2 The votaries of the saints often claimed 
that the souls of the holy personages on whom they called upon 
sometimes appeared in person before them. Ibn Taimiyah 
rejected these claims as impious beliefs for he maintained that 
similar claims were made by the worshippers of the idols and 
stars also. These, too, he held to be devils and evil Spirits 
appearing to mislead the misguided and unbelieving people. 3 
He showed by his irresistible reasoning, that such experiences 
were common to the ignorant people subscribing to the heathen 
cults but no sooner did they embrace Islam, as, for example, the 


1. Ar-Raddo*alal Bakri , pp. 310-11 

2. Kitabbun-Nabuwat, p. 274 
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Tartars, than the light of reasoning dawned on them and they 
ceased to have these demoniacal experiences . 1 

Profound Impact of Ibn Taimiyah 

There was no dearth of reputed c ultima and men of letters 
nor were the preachers and sermonisers shy of fighting im- 
Islamic ideas and vestiges of the pagan past during the seventh 
and eighth century after Hijrah. If the annalists have not left 
any record of their efforts to combat the innovations tending to 
deface the true faith in the Unity of God, it is because they all 
remained hugging their creed but a little bewildered about how 
to act in pursuance of that faith in a way more effective, more 
far-reaching. The widespread contamination of shirk, pan¬ 
theistic ideas and creeds which had captured the heart of the 
populace required an erudite scholar who could clearly distin¬ 
guish between the essential elements of Islam and its un-Islamic 
admixtures; one who was determined to propagate nothing 
but the ‘pure faith’ and was also courageous enough to stand for 
what he believed to be right, regardless of the suffering it might 
bring upon him. Tawhld or the Unity of Godhead, by its very 
nature, does not admit of any compromise, any concession to 
the opposing views and interests, and that is the reason why the 
apostles of God had always to be sternly firm, inflexible and 
unyielding in their fight against the lewdness of godlessnes and 
infidelity. Ibn Taimiyah deputised the prophets in combating 
the superstitions of his age and the unwarranted concessions to 
the idolatry of his times ; he subjected these doctrines to such 
a hostile criticism that it caused a flutter in the rank of dissent¬ 
ers and blasphemers. The fundamental basis of Islam—faith 
in the Unity of God, His Absolute Power, His essential attri¬ 
bute of Eternity, His Omniscence—the purpose for which revela¬ 
tions were vouchsafed to the prophets, was once again forcefully 
presented by him before the world. The achievement of Ibn 
Taimiyah in this field alone is quite sufficient to mark him as 


1. Tafstr Surah Ikhlds, p. 118 
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one of the most outstanding reformers and renovators of the 
faith. His writings on the subject so profoundly altered the 
course of religious thought in the later centuries that a number 
of reformers after him raised their voice to restore the true 
■faith—faith in God alone—whenever the vestiges of paganism 
and ignorance threatened to contaminate the teachings of Islam. 



VI 

Criticism of Philosophy and Dialectics 

The second achievement of Ibn Taimiyah, both of a reform¬ 
ative as well as literary character, was to demonstrate the 
superiority of the Qur’an and the Sunnah and their method of 
reasoning over Philosophy and Dialectics as well as logical 
syllogism employed by the two. In order to make an assessment 
of Ibn Taimiyah’s reformative endeavour in this field, it appears 
necessary to take a cursory glance of the development of philo¬ 
sophy in Islam. 

The Historical Background 

Translation of the Greek scientific and philosophical works 
into Arabic had begun to be made shortly after the establishment 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, during the reign of Caliph Mansur 
(136-158 A.H.). Numerous philosophical terms used by the 
Mutazilites of this period in their writings show that they were 
fully conversant with the works of Greek Philosophers. But the 
organised, work of these translations began on a large scale 
under the royal patronage of Al-MSmun (198-218 A.H.) who 
was himself an enthusiastic admirer of Greek Philosophy. 
Sa c yid Andlflsl writes in Tabqat ul-Umam that Al-Mamun 
“called for the works of Greek philosophers from the kings of 
Greece who sent him the books written by Plato, Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, Ptolemy and others. Al-Mamun 
got them translated into Arabic and encouraged scholars to 
study them. During his reign these works became quite popular 
which helped to produce m any an ardent admirer of philosophy 
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among the young and intelligent scholars of his time. These 
scholars were also handsomely rewarded by the royal court 
which vied with the Senate of the Roman Emperors.” 1 

The work of translations started by Al-Mamun continued 
until, by the end of the fourth century, a greater part of the 
philosophical and scientific literature of the Greeks was made 
available in Arabic. 2 

The vast extent of translations into.-Arabic listed the titles of 
quite a large number of Greek authors but owing to a predilec¬ 
tion of the translators who were mostly Nestorian, Yaqubi 
Christians or Sabians of Harran, or because Aristotelianism had 
prevailed among the last philosophers of antiquity, the works of 
Aristotle were studied by the Arabs with a special zeal. The 
traditions of Greek philosophy among the Arabs thus came to 
be associated with Aristotle who became a mark and symbol of 
philosophy and was invested with an aura of infallibility. It 
was indeed a misfortune of the Islamic East that its choice fell 
for a philosopher who, of all the Greek masters, was an ardent 
supporter of the objective existence of the material world, its 
primacy and eternity, and who rejected the categories of thought 
recognising the element of spirit, religious eschatology and the 
will of God. 

f 

Disciples of Greek Philosophers 

The Muslim students of philosophy did not, in the initial 
stages, blindly subscribe to the Aristotelian logic and philosophy 
nor did they spare it a searching scrutiny and criticism. A 
number of them wrote treatises severely criticising the weaker 
aspects of Aristotelian philosophy and metaphysics. Foremost 
among these, specially Nazzam and Abu ‘All al-Jubba 5 !, were 
Mutazilite scholars. Hasan ibn Musa Naubakhtl wrote Kitab 
ui-Ara 5 Wad-Dayyanat in the third century of the Hijrah to disprove 
certain premises of Aristotelian logic, while Abu Bakr Baqillani 


1. Tabqat-ul-Umam, p. 47 

2. See Fihrist ibn Nadim and Tabaqdt-ul-Alibbe 
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composed Waqa^iq in the fourth century to refute Aristotle and 
demonstrate the superiority qf Arab philosophy over the Greek 
thought. In the fifth century 4 Abdul Karim Shahrshtani 1 
wrote a monograph to Contradict Proclus and Aristotle in which 
he brought out the contradictory features of their philosophical 
thought in accordance witb'the rules of logic. Then, by the 
end of that century Al-Ghazall rose to become the greatest adver- 
sary of the Greek philosophy. His TahSfut al-Falarofah caused 
such a severe damage to philosophy that it could not regain its 
lost vigour for a hundred years. 2 3 4 Abul Barakat Baghdadi took 
up this tradition further ahead through bis renowned work 
entitled Al-Mu*tabar in which he disproved a greater part of the 
Aristotelian thought. Imam RazI, too, in the same century, 
proved his worth as an indomitable advocate of the Ash c arites 
and dialecticians by holding up philosophy to a severe reproba¬ 
tion. 

But the coterie of philosophers in Islam regarded as the 
representative and standaid-bearerofthe Greek school of thought 
had been so powerfully tnamoured by Aristotle that it held him 
as a prince of philosophers and an infallible teacher beyond 
every reproach. It seems that the respect for Aristotle conti¬ 
nued to rise higher in this circle with the passage of time, since, 
every philosopher deemed it his duty to pay homage to this 
Greek master dutifully and in a more reverential language than 
his predecessor. "Both-these philosophers are the founders and 
perfectors of philosophy and its principles and premises,” wrote 
Abu INasr al-Farabl (d. 339 A.H.) about Aristotle and Plato, 
“for every a priori principle and hypothesis of philosophy can be 
traced to them.”’ 1 Abu c Ali Slna 4 (d. 428 A.H.) was a still 
more ardent admirer of Aristotle who wrote in Manliq us^Shifa 1 : 
“No addition could be made to the researches of Aristotle in 


1. Author of Al-Milal wan-jVamal 

2. For details see Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Vol. I, pp. 124-27 
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philosophy despite the passage of such a long time after him.’’ 1 

Ibn Rushd 2 (d. 595 A.H.) was the greatest philosopher born 
in Islam after Abl Slna but he shows for Aristotle the- most un¬ 
conditional reverence, going in this respect much further than 
his predecessors. His adoration for Aristotle seems to have 
reached the stage—-to use the language of mysticism—of a total 
absorption into his mentor. A modern biographer of Ibn Rushd 
writing about his veneration of Aristotle says : “His reverence 
for Aristotle knows no bounds: he considers him as the man 
whom God permitted to reach the highest summit of perfection 
in wisdom and intellect. He ascribes even the qualities and 
attributes of God to him. Of a fact, had-he been a polytheist, he 
would have raised Aristotle to the position of the Lord of all 
lesser gods.” 3 

Then, in the seventh century after Hijrah Naslr ud-dln TusI 
(d. 672 A.H.) made his debut as a torch-bearer of philosophy. 
He is known in the circle of philosophers as Muhaqiq TusI (the 
Researcher from TGs). He was also a Counsellor and Minister 
of Halakfi at a time when the barbaric inroads by the Tartar 
hordes into the lands of Islam and the sack of Baghdad had 
sapped all the intellectual energy of the Muslim world. TGSI, 
along with his two disciples Qutb ud-din ShirazI and Qutb>- 
ud-dln Razi, founded in Iran the school of thought which allo¬ 
cated central place to logic and philosophy in all the branches 
of secular and religious sciences. TusI and his followers 
regarded Aristotle as the Agent Intellect whose findings were 
the touchstone of reality. Their defence of Aristotle against the 
criticisms of Imam Razi served to give a new lease of life to the 
Aristotelian thought in the East. 

Scientific Evaluation of Logic and Philosophy 

Ibn Taimiyah was born ten years before TusI breathed his 


1. Al-Nadwa, Vol. I (Quoted from Maniiq us-Sliifa 3 .) 
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last. When Ibn Taimiyah came of age, Aristotelianism domi¬ 
nated the intellectual and literary scene owing to the influence 
exerted by Tusl and his followers. Thus, it was the time when 
a thorough grasp of Aristotelian logic and philosophy was 
deemed to be the summit of one’s intellectual attainment, when 
nobody could dare to raise a dissenting voice against the teach¬ 
ings of the Greek master. The Traditionists and legists, with¬ 
out any locus, standi in that field, could hardly do anything to 
stem the rising tide of philosophy. They could, at the most, 
pronounce the juristic opinion prohibit ing the study of philosophy 
but that too would have been ineffective in an atmosphere 
surcharged with the highest regard for the philosophical con¬ 
cepts. Among the scholars predisposed to philosophy some had 
turned sceptic; others inclined to neo-Platonic, concepts were 
preaching nihilism ; while the rest suffered from an inferiority 
complex. How, in this atmosphere, Ibn Taimiyah was able to 
overcome this wave of Greek influence and how he argued 
powerfully against philosophy can best be seen from his own 
writings. 

Physics and Mathematics 

Of the writings attributed to Plato and Aristotle, Ibn 
Taimiyah too made a distinction, like Al-Ghazall, between the 
investigations falling in the sphere of physics and mathematics, 
on the one hand, and those containing metaphysical views, on 
the other. He acknowledged the intellectual brilliance of the 
Greek philosophers and accepted the correctness of a portion 
of their findings pertaining to the former category. “A greater 
part of the discussions of these philosophers”, wrote Ibn Taimiyah, 
“relating to physics is quite clear, detailed and convincing. 
They possessed intellect and aptitude to understand these subjects 
and, instead of being predisposed to any particular view, they 
seem to be searching for what is right and correct.” 1 Express¬ 
ing similar views about the Greek mathematics he wrote in 


1. A r-ftaddo'ahl Bakri, p. 143 
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Ar-Rndde l 2 alal Mantaqiy'in : “The mathematical formulas dealing 
with numerals are quite convincing and are unanimously accept¬ 
ed by all scholars. Every man has to have some knowledge of 
these for one needs them for conducting his daily business as 
also for further studies. Who can dispute that one is not half of 
two ? Of a fact, their equations are acceptable, for they have 
no inexactness to which any objection could be raised.” 1 

Metaphysics 

It was, however, the metaphysics of Greek philosophy which 
was opposed by Ibn Taimiyah. Drawing attention towards various 
unreasonable and even stupid surmises of the Greek metaphysical 
concepts, which were branded by him as blind and naked ignor¬ 
ance, he observed that the Greek philosophers could have set forth 
their speculative thought without blundering into its metaphysi¬ 
cal domain of absurdity and saved themselves from becoming a 
laughing stock. “The philosophers bringing their mind to bear 
upon physics”, wrote Ibn Taimiyah, “show their mettle, but in 
metaphysics they appear to be unenlightened folk without any 
knowledge of what constitutes the truth. Very little of meta¬ 
physics has been handed down from Aristotle, but even that 
contains numerous faulty concepts.”- In another article on the 
subject he says of the philosophers : “Sq far as the knowledge 
of God is concerned, these unlucky people appear to be deprived 
of the truth. They have no knowledge of the angels, divine 
scriptures, and prophets of God, for they had heard nothing 
about these either in favour or against them. Only some of the 
later philosophers acquainted with the revealed religions have 
spoken about these matters.” 3 

Ibn Taimiyah argued that since the Greek philosophers 
have themselves acknowledged their inability to attain certitude 
of knowledge in matters falling in the domain of metaphysics. 


1. Ar-Raddo'alal Mantaqiyin, p, 134 

2. MaSarij ul-Wasul, p. 186 

3. Tttfsir Surah Ikhlas, p. 57 
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their theories in regard to it cart only be mere suppositions and 
surmises. He says: “Some of the greatest philosophers have 
clearly stated that there is no way known to them to reach the 
certitude of knowledge in matters pertaining to metaphysics. The 
utmost claim that they make is that whatever they say is nearer 
to reason. This, obviously, means that the philosophers have 
nothing but conjectures and presumptions to solve the meta¬ 
physical riddles ; but, as the Qur’an declares, specious reason¬ 
ing can never take the place of divine revelation.” 1 

Prophetic Teachings and Greek Metaphysics 

Ibn Taimiyah was surprised or rather pained to see certain 
philosophers equating the prophetic teachings with the meta¬ 
physical speculation of the Greek philosophers. “When an 
educated person makes a close study of the Aristotelian meta¬ 
physics”, writes Ibn Taimiyah, “he reaches the conclusion that 
there was hone niore ignorant of the gnosis of God than these 
philosophers.” But he is even more amazed to see certain 
persons trying to compare the Greek metaphysics with the 
teachings and the knowledge obtained through the prophets of 
God. “Such comparisons were”, according to Ibn Taimiyah, 
“no better than an effort to establish analogy between a black¬ 
smith and an angel or between a petty landlord and an 
Emperor. In fact there 1 can be some resemblance between 
petty landlords and Emperors for the former too administer a 
small estate but the philosophers are completely unfamiliar with 
the message of the prophets. Even the pagans and the Jews and 
Christians know more about God, His nature and attributes than 
these philosophers do. I do not mean to charge these philoso¬ 
phers of being ignorant of the knowledge revealed to the apostles 
of God, for that is vouchsafed to the prophets alone. They are 
even ignorant of the knowledge diffused by the prophets in 
regard to the nature and attributes of God, prophethood and 
Hereafter which can, to an extent, be comprehended through 
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reason. Even these are a sealed book for the philosophers, 
much less the things which are unseen and beyond the ken of 
human perception and are known to the prophets through reve¬ 
lation. There can in fact be no comparison between the philo¬ 
sophical metaphysics and the teachings of the prophets of 
God.” 1 

Ignorance of Philosophers 

Explaining the reason why the philosophers plead ignorance 
of the facts of mute reality, Ibn Taimiyah writes : “The philo¬ 
sophers are absolutely unfariiiliar with the unseen realities 
taught by the prophets as also with those comprehensive natural 
laws which envelop alj beings and creations and whose know¬ 
ledge could have helped them to correctly categorise all the 
existing things. Only he can be capable of attempting it who 
can encompass the whole varied existence but the philosophers 
have but little knowledge of mathematics and ■ fhe laws related 
to it. This in fact shows their comprehension of just a small 
part of the general causes and principles of natural phenomena. 
But the existence of beings and causes not known to man far 
exceed that of which he has any knowledge, Thus all those 
persons whose knowledge is limited like that of the philosophers, 
are taken by surprise when they are told that numerous other 
objects such as prophets, angels, empyrean, heaven and hell also 
exist. They are surprised because they believe that nothing 
exists beyond what they know. This is also the reason why they 
ti y to interpret the facts of unseen realities told by the prophets 
in the light of limited knowledge of things they possess. Their 
arguments are really baseless for they have no, positive.evidence 
of the non-existence of thing’s not known by them. Of a fact, 
to lack the knowledge of a thing’s existence is quite different 
from the non-existence of anything. It is not necessary that what- 
, ever we do not know does not have any existence. Their denial 
of the unseen realities is like the denial of the jinn by a physician 
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on the ground that the medical science does not afford any 
evidence of their existence, although medical science does not 
prove their non-existence too. Similar is the case with others 
possessing knowledge in a particular branch ofsciente. What¬ 
ever they find out outside the compass of their own know¬ 
ledge, they deny simply out of their ignorance of it. The fact 
is that man lias not been as much misled in owning and accept¬ 
ing the things as in denying that of which he has no knowledge. 
This is a common weakness and natural propensity of human 
beings which has thus been spoken of by God : 

“Nay, but they denied that, the knowledge whereof 
they could not compass, ami whereof the interpretation (in 
events) hath not yd come unto them.” 1 

Heritage of the Pagan Greece 

Ancient Greece bequeathed to the world the valuable 
treasures of physics and mathematical sciences, and had illumi¬ 
nated the world with its intellectual brilliance for thousands 
of years but it was also a land of idol and star worshippers 
given to numerous superstitious and irrational religious beliefs. 
Modern researches into tlu: historical past of the Greeks have 
shown that'innumerable temples with a myriad of gods and 
goddesses Uttered the land. The Gieck philosophy which was 
transmitted to the Islamic world through its Arabic translations, 
and tlience to Europe, was permeated with its mythology and 
idolatrous beliefs. Transformed into philosophical terminology, 
the Greek mythology had been presented by its philosophers 
through a skilful use of syllogistic logic and a chain of reasoning, 
and was accepted bv the Arab philosophers without any reserva¬ 
tion as the patrimony of Greek speculative thought. Most of 
these philosophers had been led astray because of the inadequate 
knowledge of Greek history and religious beliefs. But the 
penetrating intellect Ibn Taimiyah possessed discerned the ido¬ 
latrous bases of Greek philosophy hundreds of years before it 
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was brought to light by modem researches. He vyrites : “The 
ancient Greeks were a heathen people keenly interested in 
sorcery. They worshipped idols along with the stars and that' 
is why they turned to astronomy. It was because, of,their belief 
in the occult influence of the stars upon human beings that-they 
had built numerous temples for star worship,”! 1 2 At another 
place he says: “Many of their ancient and later priests 
promoted idolatrous practices. They called the stars as lesser 
gods and prescribed different religious rites for their worship. 
Those among the Muslims who have taken to their ways neither 
forbid polytheistic practices nOr consider Unity of Godhead an 
essential part of one’s faith.” 3 

Distinction Drawn Between Ancient and Later 

Philosophers ■ ■ 

Ibn Taimiyah made a distinction between the philosophical 
concepts of antiquity and those bf the later philosophers, which, 
again, affords a proof of the agility of his mind and the deep 
knowledge of Greek thought. He pointed out that it was Aristotle 
and the later philosophers after him wedded to the view of ration¬ 
ality who denied their predecessors’ concept in regatd to the 
unseen realities and incorporeal objects. Describing the Aristo¬ 
telian view of Greek philosophy he says: “The philosophers 
following the Aristotelian thought did not adopt (he view held 
by the earlier masters and precursors of philosophy who believed 
in the creation of the universe and the existence of a super¬ 
natural world apart from the terrestrial one. They had spoken 
of the celestial world in a language which confirms the descrip¬ 
tion of heaven given in the Traditions. Likewise, the ancients 
also believed in the resurrection of the dead as the writings of 
Socrates and some other philosophers affirm.” 8 
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Aristotle’s Rejection of the Spiritual View 

Ibn Taimiyah suggests that the older philosophers who had 
visited Syria and the adjoining lands were influenced by the 
teachings of the Prophets but Aristotle did not get an opportu¬ 
nity to go outside Greece. In Naqdh-ul-Manliq he writes: 
“Those who have compiled the history of Philosophy say that 
the earlier masters like Pathagoras, Socrates and Plato had 
visited Syria and other countries where they learnt of the spirit¬ 
ual view from the companions and followers of of Luqman, 1 
David and Solomon. But Aristotle never went to the countries 
where prophets had lived and preached nor did he benefit from 
the teachings of the prophets in any other way like his predeces¬ 
sors. He subscribed to the cult of star worship and formulated 
the rationalist view which was blindly accepted by later philo¬ 
sophers.” 2 

Modern research leaves no doubt that the whole philosophy 
of the Arabians was drawn from Aristotelianism and the neo- 
Platonic thought. Expressing almost the same view, Ibn 
Taimiyah says, “The philosophical concepts adopted by 
Al-Farabi (Alpharabius), Ibn Slna (Avicenna), Ibn Rushd 
(Aver'roes) and Suliarwardl were wholly borrowed from Aris¬ 
totle whom these philosophers have named as the ‘First 
Teacher’. ” 8 

God in Greek Philosophy 

Ibn Taimiyah argued that the Aristotelian concept of God 
reduced Him to a mere imaginary being. “When a man endow¬ 
ed with reason reflects over their concept of God” he says, “he 
comes to the conclusion that such a God can exist only in one’s 
imagination for He cannot have any objective existence.” 4 

Ibn Taimiyah holds that the philosophical concept of God, 
which divests Him of all virtues, powers and attributes, is not 

1. Perhaps Aesop of Greek traditions- 

2. j\ r aqdh-ul-Mantiq> p. 113 

3. Ar-Raddo'alal-Bakri, p. 206 

4. Tafsir Surah Ikhlds , p, 37 
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only unbecoming but also derogatory of even a sentient being, 
much less the Greater and Master of the universe. He laments 
that the Muslim philosophers subscribing to the Gteek philoso¬ 
phic view were simply blind followers of Aristotelianisin who 
overlooked this inherent contradiction of the Greek thought. 
He deplores that in abjuring their faith in the revealed truth, 
the philosophers had renounced a blessing from God which 
would have really lighted their path to the certitude of know¬ 
ledge. 

Critique of Iba Sina 

Ibn Taimiyah severely condemned those philosophers who 
had tried, following the Aristotelian thought, to explain the 
metaphysical truths and religious creeds in the light of pliiloso- 
sopliical concepts. He argued that the unseen realities could 
not be explained in the light of causal relationship recognised 
as the guiding principle of Greek thought. Rejecting the view 
field by such philosophers, Ibn Taimiyah declaimed against Ibn 
Sina who was considered as the chief representative of Aristotel- 
ianism among the Muslim philosophers. In a dissertation os? 
'Prophethood’ he cries shame upon Ibn Sma who “held the view 
that of the numerous potentialities of soul which differ among 
individuals, one is prophethood.” Ibn Taimiyah contended : 
“Only a man completely ignorant of the reality of prophethood 
can reason in this manner. This is as if a man who is aware 
only of the poets, tries to prove that the jurists and physicians 
are also like them. Even this similitude does not fully bring 
out the absurdity of Ibn Sina’s reasoning, for, the difference 
between a prophet and a non-prophet is much more marked and 
wide than that between the jurists and physicians and the poets. 
The followers of the Greek philosophers do not possess even a 
vague notion of the prophethood but they try to afford proof of 
its existence with the help of philosophical principles which dc 
not possess the remotest idea of its essence and reality.” 1 


J. An-Nabuivat, p. 22 
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In the same book, summing up the views of Muslim philo¬ 
sophers about prophethood, he says: “Of all these groups those 
far away from the substance and reality of prophethood are the 
followers of Greek philosophy, Batinites and atheists. To them 
the faculty enjoyed by all human beings and also constituting 
the basis of prophethood is the vision during sleep. In fact, 
Aristotle and his immediate followers have not discussed pro¬ 
phethood at all while Al-Farabl considers it simply a kind of 
dream. There are other philosophers too who subscribe to the 
same view. Ibn Slna assigns it a bit higher status consisting of 
a threefold characteristic. The first one, which he calls theo- 
pneust faculty of the prophets, depends cm the development of 
their understanding without the aid of formal instruction, but, 
he also holds it to be of the same nature as good sense or prac¬ 
tical sagacity. The second characteristic of the prophets deli¬ 
neated by Ibn Sin a is theophany or the faculty to conceive of 
something known to them, which takes the form of certain 
celestial forms in their imagination and is experienced through a 
subjective audition. These sensations resemble the visions in 
the dreams in which a man beholds others and talks to them but 
whatever’ he sees has only a subjective existence for nothing 
exists besides him. It means that according to these philoso¬ 
phers, whatever a prophet witnesses or hears is purely a subjec¬ 
tive phenomenon as nobody else shares his experience. These 
internal sensations are of an esoteric nature without any extrinsic 
reality. But persons mentally deranged owing to illness or 
lunacy can also have similar experiences. The third charac¬ 
teristic of the prophets, according to Ibn Slna, is the power 
possessed by them to interpose in the material world which 
causes events contrary to custom. 

“This is thus the explanation of miracles worked by the 
prophets, for, in their view, every contingent is an emanation 
from human, celestial or physical forces operating in the world. 
.According to the philosophers even the internal experi¬ 
ences of the Prophets proceed from Active Intellect. 

“Thus, when these philosophers came to know the teachings 
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of the prophets, they tried to reconcile these with their own! 
philosophical concepts. For this purpose, they took up the statel 
ments of the prophets but interpreted them in the light of their* 
own philosophical doctrines. In other words, their explanations 
amount to an exposition of philosophy’s view-point in the words 
and phraseology used by the prophets. Employing the expres¬ 
sions and dictions used by the prophets the philosophers have 
composed numerous treatises and dissertations. Anybody who 
' is not aware of the purpose and design of the prophets and 
philosophers and the difference between the two, comes to 
believe that the prophets meant what has been explained by the 
philosophers. Quite a good number of persons and sects have 
been misled by these writings. One can clearly discern this 
duplicity in the works of Ibn Sin a and his followers.” 1 

Critique of Dialectics 

The criticism of Ibn Taimiyah was not limited to philoso¬ 
phy and its camp-followers alone : he did not spare even those 
dialecticians who endeavoured to defend Islam but employed 
the philosophical doctrines and concepts and its terminology and 
syllogism to establish the facts of unseen and unknowable 
reality; for, the philosophical terms tended to impart a limited 
aind incorrect exposition to the transcendental realities owing to 
their association with the philosophical traditions and precepts. 
Speaking of the dialecticians, he says in the Ar;-Nabuwat : “The 
writings of these dialecticians affirming creation, resurrection, 
Hereafter and the existence of the Creator are neither rationally 
persuasive nor canonically reassuring, and this has been 
acknowledged by the dialecticians as welK Imam Razi openly 
confessed when he had grown old that after pondering over the 
scholastic and philosophical subtleties he had reached the 
conclusion that these could neither quench one’s thirst nor cure 
the sick. The reasoning Of the Qur’an, he admitted, was the 
most convincing. Look at the Quranic verses : ‘'Naught is as 
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His likeness ” 1 or “ They cannot, compass it in knowledge ,” 2 3 4 emphasiz¬ 
ing negation of similitudes to God or those affirming His attri¬ 
butes, such as, “Then (He) mounted the Throne,”* or “Unto Him 
good words ascend ”* or “Who is in the Heaven ” 5 6 7 8 and you would 
arrive at the same conclusion as reached by al-Razi. Ghazalf 
and Ibn £ Aqeel have also drawn similar inferences for, indeed, 
this is an incontrovertible truth.” 9 

In another passage of the same book Ibn Taimiyah high¬ 
lights the mistake committed by the dialecticians. “They 
followed neither the path of the rationalists nor followed the 
teachings of the prophets with the result that, on the one hand, 
they. deviated from their ingenuous nature, and, on the other, 
were also deprived of the conviction imparted by the Shnrfah. 
Their rationalism led them only to uncertainty and unnecessary 
quibbling and hairsplitting of imaginary issues.” 1 

Another weakness of the scholastics towards which Ibn 
Taimiyah invited attention was that “when they deliberate 
upon prophethood they raise weighty objections but their 
defence is normally weak and unassuring. We have already 
given many examples of their specious reasoning. Whoever 
studies their writings to find credenc'e and conviction, holding 
them up as the defenders and mouthpieces of Islam capable 
of proving the existence of prophethood on rational grounds, 
he is unable to get a satisfactory reply in their books. He 
becomes a victim of scepticism and mental perplexity which 
bar his way to faith and certitude of knowledge. The doors of 
doubt, unbelief and ignorance are thus opened for those whose 
knowledge is limited to the writings of dialecticians.”* 


1. XU 1:11 

2. XX: 110 

3. XIII: 2 

4. XXXV: 10 

5. LXVII.16 
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7. Ibid,, p. 148 
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A Common Weakness of Philosophers 

and Dialecticians 

In Ibn Taimiyah’s opinion both the philosophers as well as 
the dialecticians had committed a common mistake; since, 
despite their differences, the mode of their reasoning was the 
same. Their fundamental weakness, or mistake, was that they 
tried to achieve that with the help of reason Which could never 
be bed through it. In the process they arrayed themselves 
against natural human disposition as well as the guidance pro¬ 
vided by the prophets. “Therefore,” observes Ibn Taimiyah, 
“the findings of both these groups have many mistakes but little 
benefit to offer.”' 

The mode of reasoning employed by the philosophers and 
scholastics was, according to Ibn Taimiyah, extravagantly 
formal and elaborate with the result that they had to adopt a 
lengthy and roundabout method for establishing those facts 
which could have been proved easily by taking to a simpler but 
unsophisticated course more appealing to human intellect. He 
disagreed with the dialecticians that the logical syllogism was 
the only satisfactory method of reasoning to be applied by them. 

He argued that even if the premises of their reasoning 
were sometimes correct, they were not fundamental because 
experience and study of human nature show's that God has 
made it easy for man to understand what is essential for him to 
learn. For that very reason, there are ample signs, indications 
and evidences of the existence and oneness of the Creator and 
the prophethood of His apostles, and so are the means to attain 
the knowledge about them. There were, however, certain 
persons, said Ibn Taimiyah, who had a flair for logical syllogism 
and argumentation but for others it W'as quite unnecessary . 8 

The Quranic reasoning 

Ibn Taimiyah strongly pleaded that the Quranic reasoning 

1. Naqih-ul-Mardiq, p. 162 

2. Ar-Raddo'alal Manfaqiyin, p. 255 
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was not only most appropriate but also most convincing for 
the avouchment of metaphysical and unseen realities and 
leligious truths. “The arguments put forth by the Qur’an,” 
writes- Ibn Taimiyah, “are much more assuring and carry a 
deeper sense than the propositions of the philosophers and 
dialecticians. At the same time, the former do not suffer from 
paralogism which is a common feature of logical disputations .” 1 2 
At another place: he says, “Knowledge of the reasons advanced 
by the Qur’an as well as the self-evident marks and signs 
adduced in support of the existence of God, His sustentation of 
the world, His Oneness, His knowledge and power and the 
possibility of resurrection and retribution in the Hereafter is 
essential for acquiring the noblest human qualities.”’ 

In support of his contention he cites the example of the 
different forms of reasoning employed in support of the exist¬ 
ence of Divine being and His attributes which also bring out the 
difference between the philosophical and Quranic concepts of 
Godhead. “ The Qur’an is elaborate where it affirms Divine 
attributes but makes only a compendious reference where the 
negation is stressed (Naught is as His likeness) : this being also the 
way of the prophets who explicate in detail what He is and are 
concise in describing whdt He is not. On the other hand, their 
rivals and opponents (The Creek philosophers) pay more atten¬ 
tion to the denial of His attributes but make only a passing 
reference where they have to aver them.” 1 ’ 

The writings of the Greek philosophers and their votaries 
avouch the point made out by Ibn Taimiyah. In fact, the pains 
taken by the philosophers to deny the positive attributes of God 
have reduced His Being to an imaginary and impotent entity. 
But, what God is, what knowledge and power He possesses -- 
there arc not more than a few words or few philosophical terms 
to be found in their entire work. And, as a result of it, all 


1. Ar-Raddctalal Mantaqiyin. n. 32! 
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those who had been inspired by that philosophy in Greece and 
outside it, have never developed any conscious relationship with 
God expressing itself in their intellectual ideals and moral 
aspirations or a heartfelt longing for His propinquity. This has 
been so because a waking consciousness of God can be created 
only through His names, attributes and manifestations indicating 
positive characteristics but the philosophy insists on the negation 
of His qualities. The history of man’s intellectual development 
bears witness to the fact that man has never been enamoured of 
anyone about whose person and character he has had no know¬ 
ledge. Every human affection going out to some other person 
or object, whether it is love or fear, hope or disappointment, is 
directed only to known persons or characteristics while philo¬ 
sophy insists on the denial of Divine attributes. The historians 
of religion and morals are unanimous that the ancient Greeks 
were not known for their devotion to God or religious genius— 
their religious experience had in fact no depth and substance 
worth the name. In the words of Ibn Taimiyah this was 
because “a hundred thousand negations could never be equal to 
a single affirmation.” No religious structure can, in fact, be 
built on the foundations of denial alone. And that is why 
Greek philosophy in the West and Buddhism in the East failed 
to reconstruct a society whose corner stone was a heart-felt 
sentience of God. Both these succumbed to idolatry and 
atheism because the inherent human propensities of faith and 
conviction, devotion and love can never be satisfied by any 
epistemology involving intellectual wrangling and forgeries of 
the brain. 

Disconcerting Influence of Greek Logic 

In order to demonstrate the fallacious bases oflogic purely 
on rational grounds, Ibn Taimiyah subjected its premises to a 
close scrutiny in the same way as he had critically examined its 
counterpart, the philosophy. The Greek logic had, in fact cap¬ 
tured the heart of the Arabs even more powerfully than the 
philosophy of the Greeks. According to Sa'ld Qartabi the 
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writings of the Greek philosophers on logic were being zealously 
studied by the Arabs as early as the third century of Islamic era. 
By the beginning of the fifth century these had been accorded 
such a pride of place in the Arab curriculum that even Al- 
Gha/.all was carried away by it. He considered logic to be the 
basic discipline of all sciences. In the introduction of his well- 
known book al-Muslafa he remarks that ‘logic constitutes the 
fundamental discipline in every branch of knowledge. Anybody 
who is not well-versed in this science, can never be sure of the 
knowledge gained by him .” 1 2 In Maqasid-i-Fulasifuh he observes : 
“So far as the logical permises and its a priori principles are con¬ 
cerned, most of them are undoubtedly tested and true. Only 
seldom is there any mistake in them. Whatever differences the 
doctors of faith have with the Greek masters of logic, these 
relate to the terminology used by the two without any diver¬ 
gence of opinion in regard to its aims and objectives. All are 
agreed that this science is meant to reach conclusions by con¬ 
nected thought.”* 

Ibn Rushd, who held Aristotle in the highest esteem, consi¬ 
dered logic to be the worthiest knowledge attainable by human 
beings and the measuring rod of one’s excellence. “Logic”, he 
said, “opened the way to reality which could not be reached 
without its help even by the elite, much less the laity .” 3 

Philosophy had been attacked by different scholars from 
time to time but nobody had undertaken a rational evaluation 
of logic before Ibn Taimiyah. He was thus the first scholar to 
subject this branch of knowledge to a minute and critical study 
and express his independent opinion about it. First he wrote a 
small treatise entitled Nnqdh-ul-Mantiq and thereafter another 
detailed dissertation under the title of Ar-Raddo'-clal-Mantaqtyin 
in which he discussed logical propositions like prosyllogism, 
major, minor and middle terms, conclusions, etc. and showed 
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their defects and limitations to demonstrate that the importance 
accorded to logic by the Muslim scholars was far in excess of its 
real worth. In the opinion of Ibn Taimiyah it was neither the 
measuring rod of rationality nor its method of reasoning provided 
the surest way to attain credence, nor yet true knowledge. He 
writes, “These scholars claim that logic constitutes the criterion 
of discursive knowledge which saves one from committing 
mistakes in the same way as the rules of meter and rhyme help 
in lyrical composition or the etymology and syntax in the learn¬ 
ing of a language or else mechanical instruments in ascertaining 
the hours of the day. But this is not correct, for, the knowledge 
is achieved through perception and rational faculty endowed to 
human beings by God. Its acquisition does not depend on the 
rules formulated by another person. It might be necessary to 
imitate the Arabs for learning Arabic language for the simple 
reason that it is the dialect of a nation which has to be heard 
and copied, but that cannot be true of discursive knowledge...... 

The people before the inception of Greek logic possessed know¬ 
ledge about the reality of things; likewise there have been 
nations after it which have endeavoured to reach the truth of 
the matter without taking its help. Among every nation one 
can find sages who reach the core of realities without learning 
Aristotelian logic. A little reflection by these people would 
convince them that they attained the knowledge possessed by them 
without rccotirce to this man-made science .” 1 

Much ado about nothing 

Ibn Taimiyah pointed out quite a few weaknesses and 
defects of syllogistic logic. He held the view that it produced 
a vain and argumentative disposition, a copious and flexible 
idiom, and supplied the logicians with a set of pompous words 
and terminology which actually meant nothing. In the words 
of Ibn Taimiyah the endeavour of the logicians amounted to 
mere “waste of time and energy, and unnecessary mental 
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exercise and bragging which led people to useless disputation .” 1 
He described these verbal engagements as much ado about 
nothing. Another ill-effect of excessive logical ratiocination 
according to Ibn Taimiyah was that the logicians too often be¬ 
come “incapable of expressing their ideas freely. It bridles 
their tongue and pen by restraining them from exercising their 
minds independently .” 2 “It is a general rule that with wider 
concepts and free thinking,” observed Ibn Taimiyah, “the 
expression becomes uninhibited but the strait-laced thinking, as 
the logicians are wont to resort, makes their mind and tongue 
circumscribed by narrower limits and enchains their concept 
and imagination. It is because of these restraints that those 
logicians who are more intelligent take to a circuitous course of 
reasoning. Their only achievement is to express some known 
fact more explicitly but the habit of thinking hedged in by logi¬ 
cal premises imparts a perverse bias of mind inclining towards 
scepticism and incredulity. Those not betaking the course of 
logicians are saved from these dangers .” 3 

Ibn Taimiyah acknowledged that there were a few exceptions 
to it among the logicians as, for example, Ibn Sina whose writ¬ 
ings exhibited remarkable eloquence and flexibility. This was 
because he did not adopt the literary style of earlier logicians 
laden with obscurities. 

Logic was taken by the dialecticians as an instrument to 
develop the unknown or metaphysical truths from the known 
concepts practically in the same way as the fundamental rules 
and principles of other sciences are employed to acquire further 
knowledge in those subjects. It is wqrthy of notice that Ibn 
Taimiyah did not admit this proposition. “It is clear that the 
scales designed to weigh fire-wood, metals and stones cannot be 
used for weighing silver and gold. The truth enunciated by 
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the prophets and the reality of prophethood is even finer and 
more precious than gold is considered among the metals. Your 
logic cannot, therefore, be employed as a balance for the latter 
because it comprises both human ignorance and extremism. 
It is neither aware of their weights and measures nor it is cap¬ 
able of describing them. This is a science of ignorance for it 
denies that which is truth ; and breeds extremism and obstinacy 
for it rejects that which is indispensable as well as inherent in 
human nature. No science can do without these imperative 
truths for human excellence and nobility depend on them.’’ 1 2 3 

Another scholar of the ninth century who clearly under¬ 
stood the inadequacies of reason arrived at a similar conclusion. 
In his ‘Introduction to the World History’ Ibn Khaldun (d. 80S 
A.H.) observed ; “The mind is an accurate scale whose record¬ 
ings are certain and reliable, but to use it to weigh questions 
relating to the Unity of God, or the after-life, or the nature of 
prophecy, or the divine qualities, or other such subjects falling 
outside its range, is like trying to use a goldsmith’s scale to 
weigh mountains. This does not mean that the scale is in itself 
inaccurate. The truth of the matter is that mind has limits 
within which it is rigidly confined ; it cannot therefore hope to 
comprehend God and His qualities, itself being,only one of 
the many atoms created by God.” z 

Ibn Tainiiyah’s Contribution to Logic 

Far from being negative, Ibn Taimiyah’s attitude towards 
logic was reasonably sensible as well as constructive. He agreed 
that a part of it was'not only correct and useful but even 
instinctive to a man endowed with reason. At the same 
time he contended that it also included falacious argument? 
which were not heeded at all. 8 He did not agree with those 
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who thought that the logical principles, as adumbrated by the 
masters of yore, enshrined the wisdom that was above criticism. 
On the one hand, his criticism of logic opened the way to its 
evaluation on rational grounds, while, on the other, he contri¬ 
buted to its development by working out complete and precise 
definitions and new standpoints almost untouched by his pre¬ 
decessors. Ibn Taimiyah argued with severity against the 
syllogism of Aristotle that proceeded from general principles, 
but he preferred the indufctive method of reasoning which he 
held to be an easier and surer way of attaining certain know¬ 
ledge. Ibn Taimiyah set himself to work out several new 
theories and propositions, as stated by Syed Sulaiman Nadwl 
in his introduction to the Ar-Raddtf-alal Mantaql/vi, He writes : 
“If you go through this book carefully you would find several 
discussions on philosophical and logical issues which have been 
touched upon for the first time by Ibn Taimiyah. Some of his 
views are in harmony with the analysis of the reasoning process 
put forth by the western philosophers. To give an example, all 
the earlier Muslim philosophers had followed the Aristotelian 
view that the universal form the basis of knowledge, and, for 
that reason, they had all disregarded the particulars and induc¬ 
tive process of reasoning. Certain western writers claim that 
Mill was the first philosopher to lay the foundation of modern 
logic by formulating the principles of inductive reasoning (al¬ 
though Ibn Taimiyah had worked these out hundreds of years 
before Mill). 

“The way Ibn Taimiyah analysed and amplified the intri¬ 
cate problems relating to denotation of terms, genus, division, 
causal connection, syllogism; inductive process and a priori 
reasoning and proved the validity of the views set forth by him 
bear witness to the agility of his mind. So far as the theory of 
causal connection is concerned, he brought out exactly the same 
doctrine as propounded later on by Hume in his writings. As 
everybody knows the doctrine of causation is one of those diffi¬ 
cult problems of philosophy which has made many a mind to 
falter from the right path and led them to scepticism and 
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agnosticism. This book contains a number of enquiries which 
speak volumes of Ibn Taimiyah’s intellectual gifts and literary 
attainments.” 1 


1. Ar-R*4iAiUl Mtxttqiytn, p. 3 



VII 

Refutation of Christianity and Shiaism 

Ibn Taimiyah spent his whole life fighting those unrlslamic 
beliefs and ideas which were making inroads in Islam from 
within and without. Of these only two, Christianity and 
Shi c aism, are mentioned here since he has left two full-fledged 
works for their refutation. Perhaps Ibn Taimiyah had to give 
more attention to these two because being well organised and 
vigorous, 1 they posed a greater threat to orthodox Islam than 
others. 

The weakening of the Islamic kingdoms alongwith the dis¬ 
location in the Muslim intellectual life produced first, by the 
long drawn crusades, and then by the onslaught of Tartar 
hordes, had given heart to the Christians to re-assert the supre¬ 
macy Of their religion against the Islamic faith. The objections 
raised by the Christians against Islam, who invited Muslims to 
polemical disputations, were met by the Muslim theologians but 
the immediate cause for Ibn Taimiyah’s respohse to the threat 
from that quarter was a new book written in Cyprus. It 
attempted to establish the superiority of Christianity oyer 
Islam through rational as well as theological arguments and 
tended to show that the prophethood of Muhammad was not 
universal but limited to the Arabs only. 

Al-Jawab ul-Sab ih 

Ibn Taimiyah wrote A l-JawBb-ul-Saki h liman baddala Dln-il 
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Maflh in four volumes in which he adequately met all the objec¬ 
tions raised against Islam, adduced entirely new and satisfying 
arguments in support of the prophethood of Muhammad, quoted 
the prophecies about him contained in the Bible, traced the 
history of Christian church and its scholasticism and examined 
the varying interpretations of the Christian faith as expounded 
by the church fathers from time to time. In the words of a 
modern critic and biographer, Sheikh Abu Zahra, “this book 
alone is sufficient to carve out a place for him among the 
thinkers and learned doctors who endeavoured to revivify the 
faith.” 1 

Ibn Taimiyah was the first among Muslim writers who 
turned to the historical criticism of Christianity to show how the 
spiritual experiences of the early Christian community were 
moulded by the mythological beliefs and idolatrous practices of 
the Romans. He says, “The Christians have combined two 
religions'—one preached by the prophets and the other belonging 
to pagans—into one. A part of their religion consists of the 
teachings of the prophets while the rest of it is derived from the 
creeds and practices of the heathens. It this way they have 
introduced mythological abstractions which are nowhere to be 
found in the prophetic scriptures. In the place of graven 
images casting shadows they have introduced anthropomorphic 
figures which do not spread any shadow. They began offering 
prayers facing the sun, moon and the stars and started keeping 
fast during autumn with the object of uniting their religions 
observances with the animistic cults.” 2 

Prevalent Christianity 

Ibn Taimiyah maintained that the virgin purity of the 
Christian church was violated first by St. Paul and then again in 
the fourth century of the Christian era during the reign ol 
Constantine. He says that “their prelates.and bishops continu- 
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ously went on formulating and evolving the Christian creed and 
canon as, for example, 318 bishops prepared during (he reign of 
Constantine a copious creed. This credal declaration showered 
invectives on Arius and others who did not subscribe to it, and 
contained statements which were not to be found in the scrip¬ 
tures. It rather had those terms and definitions which were 
against the teaching of the revealed books and even against 
sound reasoning.” 1 2 

“In this formulary of episcopal consent,” continues Ibn 
Taimiyah, “they did not follow Jesus Christ or. the earlier 
prophets but produced an entirely new credal statement which 
cannot be traced to the teachings of the prophets. In the 
sermons of Jesus Christ or other prophets, neither there is any 
mention of the equality of three or more Divine Persons, nor of 
three co-eternal substances having Divine Essence. Nowhere in 
the scriptures any attribute or essence of God is spoken of as 
Logos or the Son of God, nor is there any mention of the Holy 
Ghost. Nor is there any assertion that God has begotten a Son 
who possesses all the inherent perfections appropriate to the 
Supreme Being, or who is composed of Divine Essence and is 
also a creator like God. Expressions like these, susceptible of 
heretical sense, are not to be found in the utterances of any 
prophet.”* 

Rank and Worth of the Gospels 

Muslim theologians often made the mistake of equating 
New Testament with the Qur’an by assigning it the position of 
a revealed scripture. Ibn Taimiyah held the view that the books 
included in the New Testament are merely a narrative of certain 
sayings and acts of Jesus Christ like the biographical accounts 
of the life of the Prophet of Islam left by Muslim historians or, 
at the most, these can be equated with the records of Traditions 
which are not considered equivalent to the Qur’an in worth 
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and authority. 1 Elucidating his point of view he says : “The 
Christians acknowledge the fact that the books of Gospel they 
possess today were neither written by Jesus Christ nor were these 
composed under his guidance. These were written after the 
ascension of Jesus by Matthew and John, who were his disciples, 
and Mark and Luke, who had not even seen him. The accounts 
of the life of Jesus Christ narrated therein were not remembered 
and handed down by such a large number of persons as to make 
them of unimpeachable authority. Even the authors of these 
books admit that they have narrated only a part of the sayings 
and actions of Jesus Christ and have not attempted to give the 
entire account of his life. Narration of any fact by two, three 
or four persons only is always liable to contain some mistakes ; 
one conspicuous mistake these narrators have made is about the 
person actually crucified. This makes their account doubtful.” 2 

In Taimiyah goes a step further and claims that “the books 
of Old Testament were put into writing over a period of time 
with long gaps. The Jewish traditions tell us that after the 
destruction of the Temple and wholesale dispersal of the Jews 
from Palestine, the final version of the Pentateuch or Torah was 
got written by Ezra about whom there is a dispute whether he 
was a prophet or not.” 3 

Speaking of the difference between the Qur’an and the 
Bible Ibn Taimiyah says : “The text of the Qur’an as wdU as 
its meaning have been transmitted by very many persons in 
every age and have always been accepted as authentic and 
genuine without any doubt having been ever raised by anybody. 
Similarly, Muslims have received the accounts of the person 
and actions of their Prophet through distinct sources whose 
authenticity can be judged in different ways as, for example, 
unbroken chain of narrators, consistent testimony of the Muslims, 
circumstantial evidence, etc. Enshrined in the hearts of 
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Muslims, the Qur’an has not to depend for its existence on the 
written pages alone. If, God forbid, all the copies of the 
Qur’an were to be lost, it could still be reproduced from memory 
but, if the Bible were to disappear, there would be no continuous 
reproduction of its text. The Christians have hardly anyone 
who has learnt the entire Bible by heart and whatever is memo¬ 
rised by some is not trustworthy. Their scriptures have been 
subjected to editing and interpolation ever since these were 
handed down by the apostles and that is why the Christians 
could not preserve the chain of their narrators. Nor have they 
evolved the canons for reception and rejection of their traditions 
or the dictionary of the narrators like the Muslims.” 1 2 

Corruption of the Bible 

It is generally believed that Ihn Taimiyah did not subscribe 
to the view of total corruption of the Biblical text, which, he 
held, was also not the Muslims belief. In his opinion the 
Christian and Jewish scriptures have been edited by their priests 
and redactors from time to time which has materially altered the 
sense carried by the original text.* 

The Mistake of the Christians 

Ibn Taimiyah maintained that the inability of the Christians 
to fully comprehend the language and message of the prophets, in 
which figurative descriptions and expressions were used, led them 
to accept Trinity which violates the prophetic concept of mono¬ 
theism. Citing an example in support of his contention he says, 
“The writings of the people possessing revealed scriptures show 
that the prophets of yore-had used the words ‘father’ and ‘son’ 
but they meant God by the former and one nearer to God by 
the latter. Nobody has stated that any prophet ever used the word 
‘son’ for an attribute of God nor claimed that such an attribute 
was begotten by God. To assert that by the word ‘son’ occurring 
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in the phrase ‘Baptize them in the name of the Father and of th# 
Son and of the Holy Ghost’, 1 Jesus meant that he was co-equ^j 
and co-eternal with the Divine Essence is to charge him with ^ 
blatant calumny. Similarly, the attribute of God referring to 
His life was never expressed as Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit. In 
the terminology used by the prophets holy spirit stood for the 
thing or being descending with Divine grace and strength on the 
prophets and pious souls.” 2 

In another passage addressed to the Christians he says, 
“You would admit that the word ‘son’ has been used for others, 
too besides Jesus Christ. You see Jesus Christ speaking of ‘My 
Father and your Father,’ 2 ‘Father which is in Heaven,’ 4 and ‘my 
God and your God’ ’ and that his disciples were ‘all filled with 
the Holy Ghost’. 6 Likewise, in the Torah you have one finds 
God asking Moses : “Thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith 
the Lord, Israel is my son, even my firstborn : and I say unto 
thee, Let my son go, that he may serve me : and if thou refuse 
to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, even thy firstborn.’* 
The Torah further says: ‘And all the firstborn in the land of 
Egypt shall die, from the firstborn of Pharaoh that sitteth upon 
his throne, even unto the firstborn of the maidservant that is 
behind the mill; and all the firstborn of beasts/ 8 Thus the 
Torah speaks of entire Bani Israel as the son of God and all the 
people of Egypt as the son of Pharaoh. It includes even the 
sons of beasts amongst the son of Pharaoh. In the Book of 
Psalms God says to David : ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall give three.” Again, the 
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New Testament says that Jesus told his disciples, ‘I go unto the 
father ; for my Father is greater than I’ 1 and exhorted them to 
pray thus : 'Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 

name,....Give us this day our daily bread.’ 2 3 In the same 

way the Holy Ghost did not descend on Christ alone, there are 
others as well who were filled with the Holy Spirit.” 4 

Ibn Taimiyah then adds “In short, neither in the earlier 
prophecies nor in the scriptures such as Torah, Psalms or New 
Testament there is anything to show that the Divine Spirit had 
transfused into Jesus Christ or that he had an indwelling 
effulgence of God’s glory as the Christians believe. There is 
nothing in these scriptures to justify Jesus being regarded as the 
Son of God, in an exclusive or unique sense. In reality he was 
no more than what the Qpr-’an says: 'The Messiah, Jesus son 
of Mary, was only a Messenger of Allah, and His word which 
He conveyed unto Mary, and a spirit from Him.’ 5 6 The fact 
is that the scriptures granted to earlier prophets and their pro¬ 
phecies confirm what the Prophet of Islam told us about them. 
Each one of them, indeed, ratifies the other. As for the predic¬ 
tions quoted by tne Christians in support of the supernatural 
virtue and power of Jesus Christ, all these signs and prophecies 
can be applied to others besides Jesus Christ. Therefore, to 
appeal to these oracles for establishing the divinity of Jesus 
Christ is completely unwarranted. The words, such as, the sou, 
Messiah, descent of or being filled with Holy Spirit or being 
addressed as the Lord are expressions used in the scriptures for 
others too and so none of these expressions prove that Jesus 
Christ possessed the perfections appropriate to the Supreme 
Being.”' 1 

The evangelistic theologians very often take resort to the 
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mysterious arguments derived from the Platonic concepts of the 
Logos and the soul or spirit of the universe to prove the subtle 
questions covering the nature, distinction and equality of 
the three divine persons. Ibn Taimiyah refuted all these argu¬ 
ments by showing, in accordance with the principles of syllogis¬ 
tic logic and philosophical concepts, that none of their presump¬ 
tions justifies the remotest implications of their opinion. Being 
unable to establish the truth of mysterious doctrines which could 
satisfy a rational mind, the Christian apologists try to draw a 
veil of sanctity over their enigmatical beliefs., They assert that 
the doctrine of Trinity being embedded in their Scripture, it is 
incumbent on them to have faith in it, and it is impious to doubt 
its authenticity, for, these are abstruse questions of infinite reality 
beyond the reach of limited understanding possessed by the 
human beings. But Ibn Taimiyah points out that this argument 
is equally fallacious. “The Christian theologians fail to dis¬ 
tinguish,” observes Ibn Taimiyah, “the things which reason 
holds as ridiculous and contrary to reason or rather impossible 
from those which it cannot comprehend or cannot pronounce its 
verdict in regard to their nature and existence. The apostles of 
God have really informed us only about the matters falling in 
the second category, since, the things belonging to the former 
category cannot simply form part of the message brought by 
them. These pretenders of knowledge could not make any 
distinction between the facts revealed and the incomprehensible 
mysteries which elude our enquiry. They decided to compete 
with the polytheists who had invented an associate of God and 
a son for Him.”' 

Ibn Taimiyah argued cogently to show that revelation 
never contradicts the facts acceptable to the normal process of 
thought. This also, in his opinion, brought, out the basic 
difference between Islam and Christianity. Islam, he said, 
accepted certain facts' of mute reality which were beyond the 
ken of senses but not against reason. On tbe other hand, 
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Christianity subscribed to the doctrines which were irrational. 
The Christian theologians agreed that these were reasonless but 
they also insisted on their acceptance by holding them as 
revealed facts beyond human comprehension. 

Early Followers of Christianity 

In this book Ibn Taimiyah also gave an account of those 
sects of early Christianity who had faith in the Unity of 
Supreme Being and revered Jesus as a prophet and servant of 
God but which could not flourish due to a variety of reasons. 
The doctrinal subtleties separating different Christian factions 
described minutely by Ibn Taimiyah show how deeply he had 
studied that religion. 

Prophecies about the Last Prophet 

Ibn Taimiyah listed all the prophecies of the Old and the 
New Testaments concerning the advent of the Last Prophet. 
He explained the significance of the oracles attributed to Isiah, 
Habakkuk, Daniel and Jesus which could be appealed to foretell 
the coming of the Prophet of Islam. 1 To give an example, the 
prophecy contained in John 14 : 30 wherein Jesus is reported to 
have said : “Hereafter I will not talk much with you ; for the 
prince of the world cometh, and hath nothing in me” was 
explained by him to show how it leferred to the Prophet of 
Islam. “Th| word prince”, says Ibn Taimiyah, “occurring in 
this passage is a translation of Hebrew arK&n which means 
‘glorious’, ‘illustrious’, ‘august’ and ‘high in dignity’.” Dwelling 
further upon this passage he adds “since it is a manifest and 
accepted fact, everbody would agree that Muhammad was the 
only Prophet after Jesus whose temporal and spiritual leader¬ 
ship has been acknowledged by the world. People obeyed him 
with all their heart and soul. During his life time and after 
his death, in all times and climes, in the East and the AVest his 
followers have yielded obediently to his commands. Allegiance 
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is owed to the sovereigns during their life-time alone for, as the 
saying goes, authority forgets a dying king; but for religion 
such an allegiance is valueless. The spirit of reverence and 
implicit submission elicited by the Prophets is even above the 
fear of chastisement and hope pf reward in the Hereafter.” 

“Prophet Muhammad (peace and blessings of God be upon 
him) brought to light the true faith of the prophets of yore, 
confirmed the message brought by them and exalted their 
names. It was on account of him that several nations acknow¬ 
ledged Moses and Jesus as the prophets of God. Even amongst 
those who had faith in the revealed scriptures, there were wide 
differences; they slandered David and Solomon and did not 
know many other prophets like Hud, Salih and Shua t ib.” 1 

Signs of Prophethood 

In order to assert the prophethood of Muhammad, Ibn 
Taimiyah discussed the miracles worked by the Prophet. He 
did not, however, mention only the miracles recorded in the Tra- 
ditions and biographies of the Piophet but also dealt extensively 
with the definition and nature of miracles, and extended their 
scope, according to the Quranic vocabulary, to include the signs 
which make visible and confirm the truth of prophethood. In 
forming an estimate of the character of the Holy Prophet he 
maintained that “all these, his character and deportment, his 
sayings and his actions constitute a miracle, as do his canons and 
his followers, their way of life and piety. The pure-hearted 
among his followers are the signs and wonders in support of his 
apostleship.” 2 

Concerning the universality of Muhammad’s prophethood, 
he explained the significance and merits of the beliefs, doctrines 
and canons of Islam, which, he claimed, are complete and 
satisfy the principles furnished by reason. There is nothing 
founded on the data of reason which has been disallowed by 
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the Prophet of Islam and nothing against the dictates of reason 
which was upheld by him. The Book revealed to him corrected, 
completed and superseded the earlier scriptures while the 
Shart c ok brought by him incorporated all the guidance provided 
by the prophets of yore. 1 Ibn Taimiyah brought forth a series 
of cogent reasons to prove that anyone who believed in the 
prophethood of any apostle of God .could not deny the prophetic 
mission of Muhammad ; for, whatever reasons he would adduce 
for the prophethood of any one of these messengers of God, they 
would equally apply to the last Prophet also. Similarly, the 
denial of the prophethood of Muhammad, for whatever reason 
it might be, would lead one to deny the apostleship of all other 
prophets. 2 

Ibn Taimiyah did not overlook the argument often prefer¬ 
red by the Christians that Muhammad was a prophet to his 
countrymen alone. He devoted more than 200 pages of the 
first part of Al-Jawab-ul-Sahih? to refute this assertion. He 
quoted the Scriptures to show that it was essential for all men to 
believe in the mission of Muhammad. He also dwelt upon the 
grand object of divine revelation which intended to show 
mankind, through the apostleship of Muhammad, the right 
path of salvation and to bring forth all that is noble and good 
in man. 

Minhaj-m-Sunnah 

Like Al-Jauiab-Al-Sahth, Mtnhsj-us-Sunnah is another work of 
distinctive merit by Ibn Taimiyah, which he wrote to refute the 
Shi c aite schism, then posing a threat to the integrity of orthodox 
faith. The book consisting of four volumes and covering 1214 
pages, was written in reply to MinKaj-ul-KorUhmah of Ibn-ul- 
Mutahhir al-Hilh who had, in his excessive zeal to prove the 
divinely Qrdained office of Irnamat, tried to make out the first three 
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right-guided Caliphs not merely hypocrites and imposters but 
also the vilest creatures steeped in inequity. This, according, tq 
Ibn Taimiyah, discredited Islam and made the concept of pro- 
phethood untenable. Despite its polemical nature the Minhaj-us- 
Sunnah is remarkable for the sobriety of its style and the pursuit 
of details and accuracy. 

Vilification of the Prophet’* Companions 

Discussing the logical result of the Shi'aite denigration of 
the Prophet’s companions, Ibn Taimiyah observes’: “The 
followers of the Prophet of Islam constitue the best of people and 
the worthiest in excellence and merit among them were those 
who first embraced Islam. But the picture drawn by these 
slanderers shows that the earliest Muslims had neither any 
inkling of the Truth nor they followed it faithfully; since, 
according to the Shi c ahs, most of them, particularly the first three 
Caliphs knowingly opposed the teachings of the Prophet. All 
the companions, they say, followed these tyrants because they 
did. not possess those intellectual faculties which are required for 
discernment of the true path of Islam. Now, it is not difficult 
to conceive how lustful and power-hungry, unenlightened and 
mindless men the companions and Caliphs were according to 
Shiahs. They charge the Caliphs of laying a claim to the 
Caliphate to look after their own interests. Thus, all the 
followers of the Prophet went astray by forsaking'" the path of 
Truth. If this view is accepted, the Jews and the Christians 
would, of a fact, be better than the Muslims for God bears a 
testimoney in the Qur’an that “of the Moses’ folk there is a 
community who lead with truth and establish justice there¬ 
with.” 1 2 The Prophet has foretold that of more than seventy 
factions of the Jews and Christians, only one would qualify for 
salvation but if we accept the Shi c aite view there would not be 
a single sect among the Muslims which could be deemed as the 
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standard bearer of Truth and Justice. If the best in faith 
among the Muslims were so depraved, what can be said of those 
coming after them? Does it not prove that the Jews and the 
Christians are better even after the corruption of their scriptures 
and faith, and worthier than those about whom God has said : 
Te are the best community that hath been raised up for mankind.” 1 2 

Ibn Taimiyah quotes Imam Shu c ebl to show that even the 
Jews and Christians hold their prophets in greater reverence 
than the Shi 1 ahs do. He says, “Asked to indicate the purest in 
faith among them, the Jews replied that the Elders accompany¬ 
ing Moses and their followers Were the noblest believers. In 
reply to a similar question the Christians said that the disciples 
of Jesus Christ were the most pious amongst them. But when 
the Shi c 5hs were required to suggest the most profane and. 
irreligious amongst Muslims they pointed out to the companions 
of the Prophet of Islam. Ah ! They were commanded to invoke 
blessings of God on these pious souls but what they are doing is 
to curse and swear at them.”* 

Denigration of the Companions 

Ibn - Taimiyah' pointed out that the predisposing cause 
responsible for the Shi c Shs standing apart from and almost in 
hostile attitude to the rest of Islam lay in the impassible bitter¬ 
ness harboured by them towards the first three Caliphs, in parti¬ 
cular, and the majority of Prophet’s companions, in general. 
The denigration of the early' precursors of Islam by them is 
really a cloak for their hostility to the Prophet whose life-long 
labour could not, in their opinion, win over even a handful of 
sincere followers. The stand taken by the Shiahs, says Ibn 
Taimiyah, also bespeaks of the inability of the Prophet to fore¬ 
warn the Muslims about the secret designs of the hypocrites and 
the events that followed immediately after his death although 
he had made predictions about things that were to take place 
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hundreds of years after him. Not only th%t, the respect and 
confidence of the Prophet enjoyed by his eminent companions 
shows that either the Prophet could not foresee the danger for the 
future of Islam or had put a false appearance upon his outward 
behaviour towards them. In either case, it would be difficult 
to justify his action as behoving the dignity of a prophet.” 
“Thus”, concluded Ibn Taimiyah” 1 only those would vilify the 
eminent companions who either nourished a secret feeling of 
ill-will against Islam and its Prophet, like the originator of 
Shi c aism and the leaders of the Batinite movement, or, the 
unenlightened folk prodded by their selfish desires and 
ignorance, as generally are the rank and file of the Shi 1 a 
schism.” 

Excellence of the Companions 

Ibn Taimiyah did not claim that the companions of the 
Prophet of Islam were without a spot, or blemish or were not 
liable to sin like the apostles of God. He, however, did assert 
that being the most pious and pure of heart in the entire com¬ 
munity, they were just. God-fearing, truthful, sincere and 
upright. If they ever committed a , sin, they repented and 
strenuously tried to atone for their mistakes through prayers and 
fasting and virtuous actions. Their virtues and merits outweighed 
their faults. Explaining his view-point he says, 2 “We have 
already stated that we do not hold that there was anybody, 
impeccable after the Prophet of Islam, much less his not forming 
a wrong opinion in juristic matters. The writ of God runs for 
them: 

“And whoso bringeth the truth and believeth therein— 
such are the dutiful. 

“They shall have what they will of their Lord’s bounty.. 
That is the reward of the good : 

“That Allah will remit from them the worst of whatl 
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they did, and will pay them for reward the best they used 
.. to do.” 1 'V,,: 

Ibn Taimiyah has succinctly brought out the unreasonable 
ness of the Shi c ahs in regard to the companions of the Prophet 
of Islam. To borrow his words: “The companions were, 
regardless of their human shortcomings, the best group of persons 
among the Muslims by virtue of their faith and righteousness. 
Their deficiencies would appear insignificant if we were to 
compare their morals and behaviour with the comportment of 
the follpwers of other faiths.; . Actually the fault lies with those 
who can. see a black stain on a white sheet but are unable to 
detect the white scratch on a black bedspread. This is, in fact, 
a great injustice as well as foolishness, for, one can easily find 
out the merit and worthiness of the companions by comparing 
them with those known for their purity of, faith and morals 
amongst the followers of other religions. How far the standard 
set by these persons can be deemed to be just if they visualise a 
criterion of righteousness unattainable by man? If someone 
pictures to oneself of an impeccable Imam ora religious teacher 
who, sometimes not even named as an JniSm, is not liable to 
err,' and demands that every learned man, religious teacher, 
ruler or king, notwithstanding his erudition, temperance and the 
virtuous deeds performed by him, should be a replica of that 
ideal; whose knowledge should compass all the hidden mysteries 
of nature, who should be an acme of perfection free from all 
human shortcomings and who should never let his angry 
passions rise ; then, nothing can be done to deliver such a man 
from the fantasy of his mind. There are, in truth, many 
amqngst them who endue their Imams with cardinal virtues not 
possessed even by the apostles of God.” 2 

At another place he writes 3 “Any one who has studied the 
history of yarious religions would know that there has never 
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been a group of persons more pious and devout and more mind¬ 
ful of avoiding schism and breach in religion than the compani¬ 
ons of the Prophet. These were the persons about whom God 
has said : ' Ye are the best community that hath been Raised up 

for mankind. Ye enjoin right conduct and forbid indecency ; 
and ye believe in Allah .” 1 2 

“Whatever goodness and virtues Muslims shall possess to 
the end of time”, adds Ibn Taimiyah, “whether it be the Faith 
or the Qur’an, knowledge or prayers, entry in Paradise or pro¬ 
tection against Hell, ascendency Over non-believfers or glorifica¬ 
tion of God, it shall all be the fruit of earnest efforts made by 
the companions of the" Prophet who 1 preached the religion and 
fought in the* way of God. Every man who embraces Islam 
shall lie under ah obligation to them till the Doomsday. Even 
the virtues, the ShPahs and others have, are the gifts from the 
companions, Who, in turn, were inspired by the right-guided 
Galiphs ; for the latter were the'fount of all the blessings whether 
of this world or the next .” 3 f i * ■' 

Caliphate of Abu Bakr 

Election of AbO Bakr to the office of caliphate has been the 
greatest bone of contention between the Shi‘ahs' and Sunnis. 
Explaining the significance of the elective principle regulating 
the appointment of the Caliphs, Ibn Taimiyah observes : “It is 
worthy of note that the caliphate of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar is 
really a sign of the perfection of divinely-appointed prophet- 
hood-of Muhammad (may the peace and blessings of God be 
upon him). They furnish a proof that he was not a king but an 
apostle of God; for the kings always prefer to pass on the 
sceptre of authority to their nearest relations. To the kings 
this is an essential step to save their kingdom (from falling into 
the hands of others). So we also see the rulers and governors 
around us acting in a similar manner. The Saljukids and the 
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Sultans of Syria^and Yeman pass on their kingdoms to their 
kith and kin, and this h?is been the practice followed by the 
Christian and heathen kings as well. The kings of the Franks 
and tho^e belonging to the progeny of Ghenghiz KhSn always 
ensure that the kingship remains within their family. They are 
always mindful whether the successor is of their family and 
blood or not. But, disregarding this universal practice, the 
Prophet did not nominate his uncle ‘Abbas or his cousin £ All or 
c Aqtl or another relation like Rabl‘a ihn al-Harith ibn ‘Abdul 
Muttalib or Abu Sufyan ibn al-Harith ibn ‘Abdul Muttalib as 
his successor, and this shows that the Prophet was not guided by 
the regal precepts and conventions. Besides the relatives already 
natned, there were adso ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, Khalid ibn Sa‘eed 
ibn al-‘Aas, Aban ibn Sa‘eed ibn al-‘Aas and others belonging 
to Banu ‘Abd Mini af—the most respected clan of the Quraish 
and nearest , to the, family of the Prophet—but none of them was 
nominated to succeed him. This proves that Muhammad was 
a prophet and slave of God and not a king. He never bestowed 
his favour on anybody merely on account of the nobility of blood 
or relationship with him but conferred his blessings only on 
grounds of one’s faith 1 and piety. This was an indication for 
his followers that they shall not endeavour to establish the rule 
of any clan or family but uphold the kingdom, of God on earth. 
They were not to follow even those prophets of yore who had 
been granted kingship by God because Muhammad was allowed 
to choose between kingship and the slavery of the Lord and he 
chose to remain a slave and a prophet. The caliphate of Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar was thus a consummation, of his teachings. Had 
he nominated someone of his own household as his successor he 
would have been accused of accumulating wealth and riches for 
his progeny .” 1 . 

The Shi‘Hhs maintain the divine and indefeasible right of 
‘All for succession to the caliphate on the death of the Prophet 
They assert the right of c Ali because he happened to be the 
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cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet. They also claim that 
‘All was expressly declared by the Prophet as his successor under 
divine guidance. Ibn Tairaiyah, however, points out that the 
“claim of‘Alt’s Succession, based oh his nearness of kindred to 
the Prophet bears resemblance to the conventions of the pagan 
past when tho Arabs were unduly predisposed in favour of their 
own clans and kins.” 1 2 Likewise, the unwarranted veneration of 
‘All and other members of the Prophet’s household by the 
Shi‘ahs, as partakers of divine nature, is looked upon by Ibn 
Taimiyah as impairing their dignity rather than being compli- 
mentary to them. “The excessive veneration of Husain’s 
progeny by the Shi‘alis”, says Ibn Taimiyah, “exposes them to 
5 a bitter trial for ihey adulate them in a way Which brings them 
into discredit. The contentions of the Shi‘Shs about their claims 
to succession of the Prophet are also entirely unsupportable. In 
fact, had their biographical accounts by Sunni writers not been 
available, what the Shi‘ahs relate about them would have been 
more of a condemnation than a compliment to them.”* 

Al-Hilli had pmfu’self iipio^ Tinditions and Quranic 
passages to establish the merit and excellence of‘Alt and other 
Imams of 'the Shi*ahs or tO denigrate fhe first three Caliphs. 
Ibn Taimiyah s.ubjected each one of these quotations to a search¬ 
ing scrutiny in order to Show that these had either been cited 
out of context or misinterpreted in favour or against someone 
according to the whims and prejudices of the author of Minhaj- 
ul-Kramah. To give one example here, Al-Hilli had cited the 
following Qflranic verses ; .1_, _ 

“He hath loosed the two seas. They meet. There is 
a barrier between them. They encroach not (one upon the 
other). Which is it, Of the favours of your Lord, that ye 
deny ? There cometh forth from both of them the pear! 
and coral-stone.” 3 


1. Minhaj-us-Sunnah , Vol. IV, p. 287 

2. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 125 

5 Q.. LV : 19-22 
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Al-Hilll then proceeded to expound that “the two seas” 
alluded to c All and Fatimah, “the barrier” to the Prophet and 
“the pearl and coral-stone” to Hasan and Husain- Ibn Taimiyah 
examined the exegesis of Al-Hilll in some detail to show that 
the'interpretation given by him betrayed agnostic tendencies of 
Qarmatians and Batinites who invested the Quranic vocabulary 
with an enigmatic or allegorical sense. Ibn Taimiyah then 
gave numerous reasons to disprove the contention of Al-Hilll. 
He showed that the abovementioned verses were revealed at 
Mecca while Hasan and Husain were born at Madina. Again, 
these verses were elucidated further by another revelation 
which said: “And He it is Who hath given independence to 
the two seas (though they meet) ; one palatable, sweet, and other 
saltish, bitter.” 1 Thus, said Ibn Taimiyah, if one were to 
identify t All and Fatimah with the “two seas”, one would also 
have to accept one of them as saltish and bitter. Likewise, “the 
barrier”, if taken to mean the Prophet, would amount to his 
disparagement, for the barrier is always an obstacle or an 
agency that keeps two things apart. 2 

Still more significant is the section in which Ibn Taimiyah 
replied to the charges levelled by Al-Hilll against the first three 
Caliphs. By applying the sound method of criticism to the 
imputations of Al-Hilli and supplementing it with accurate and 
reliable historical data, he showed how low a prejudiced mind 
can stoop to malign one’s supposed enemies, 

ShPaite Beliefs 

• ■ ■? 

Ibn Taimiyah also devoted a section of Minhaj-us-Sunnah, to 
the discussion of the ShPaite tenets of faith whereby he demon¬ 
strated the hollowness and contradictions of their beliefs. To 
give an illuminating illustration, he accuses the Shi c Shs of 
having committed almost the same mistake as the Christians 
who had endued Jesus with divine attributes as the ‘Son of God’, 


1. Q.. XXV: 53 

2. Minhaj-us-Sunnah, Vol. IV, pp. 67-68 
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and then depicted him as ‘a meek and helpless preacher.’ “The 
Shi c ahs subscribe to contradictory doctrines”, says Ibn Taimiyah. 
“On the one hand, they magnify c All’s prowess and courage to 
such an extent that he appears to be the chief defender of the 
Faith, on whose help even the Prophet had to depend, and who 
was, in that task, no less than a partaker of .Divinity. But, . 
after Islam became strong and powerful, he grew so feeble and 
humble that he had to take recourse, like a helpless and shaky 
man, to smoothing down and deying his religious beliefs in order 
to save himself from persecution. Then, there appears to be no 
other man more spineless and important than ‘All, although 
the fact is that his conversion to Islam had increased his courage 
of conviction. How could a man supposed to be an ally of God 
in establishing Islam and subduing the non-believers fail to bring 
his valour to his aid especially after embracing Islam, to vanquish 
those who were denying justice to him? His adversaries were 
then fewer in number and lesser in strength than the pagans 
Vhom he had earlier subjugated.” 1 

Ibn Taimiyah deprecated the lack of interest on the part of 
Shi 1 ahs in the study of the Qur’an and the Sunnuh, the perform¬ 
ance of prayers artd other religious observances and the upkeep of 
mosques. He traced the reason for this irreligious behaviour 
to the Shi c aite beliefs which carry the veneration for their 
Imams so far as to raise them to the position of a divine person. 
Concerning the theory of Imamat, particularly the reappearance 
of the twelfth Imam who is believed to have concealed himself 
in some secret place till the day of his manifestation before the 
end of the world, Ibn Taimiyah explained the untenability as 
well as harmful effects of that doctrine. He demonstrated 
through cogent reasoning and irrefutable evidences that the 
Shi c aite theologians generally follow the Mu c tazilites, although 
some of them have a'so been attached to the school of. Greek 
philosophers. Some of them, like the author of Minhaj-ul-Kramah, 
had tried to combine their knowledge of Greek philosophy 


1: Minkaj-usSunnah , Vol. IV, p. 56 
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and logical syllogism of the Mu‘tazilites with their Shi c aite 
beliefs and doctrines to provide a defence for their religion. 
However, for an erudite scholar of both the religious and secular 
sciences, that Ibn Taimiyah was, it was not difficult to refute the 
Shi c aite arguments, point by point, and to thoroughly expose 
their fallacies. 


VIII 


Rejuvenation of Religious Thought in Islam 

Ibn Taimiyah was born at a time when the prevalent 
sciences, both religious and discursive, and particularly those 
like exegesis. Traditions, jurisprudence and the corpus of law 
had already been developed to an extent that the educated 
persons normally specialised in any one subject. Sufficient 
literature, enough to fill in a library, had by then been accumu¬ 
lated on each of these sciences. There were also several 
scholars of outstanding intelligence and ability, who were not 
only deemed an authority on their subject, but were also known 
for their wide knowledge and strong retentive memory. That 
this is no mere speculation is proved by the writings of the 
doctors like Kamal ud-dln Ibn Azmahkanl, Taqi ud-dln 1 All 
ibn Subkl, Shams ud-dln az-Zahabl and Abul Hajjaj al-Mizzt. 
There were, at that time, scholars who could have been called a 
living encyclopaedia for their extensive knowledge. In summing 
up the intellectual attainments of the age, however, a marked 
deficiency noted by every historian is that there was no master¬ 
mind who could not on}y compare with his predecessors in 
extensive knowledge but could also make an estimation of their 
views, analyse and determine their worth and bring in his own 
verdict in those matters. In other words, the extensiveness of 
knowledge possessed by the then scholars was not matched by 
the depth and originality of thought of the preceding ages. 
Thus, the scholars of the time, instead of investigating afresh the 
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material already existing, were content to collect, edit and 
interpret them • in a series of commentaries and classified 
glossaries. 

Ibn Tatmiyah’s Intellectual Endeavour 

A fresh intellectual element was ushered by Ibn Taimiyah 
who, besides, digesting the existing knowledge of the time, 
presented it afresh with the fullness and critical guarantees 
behoving a creative thinker. • With his deep knowledge of the 
Qur’an and insight into the purposes and underlying objectives 
of the Shari c ah and the principles of jurisprudence, Ibn Taimiyah 
could present whatever subject he chose to scribe, with a marked 
authority and comprehensiveness. There is not a single compo¬ 
sition by him whose range is not so wide that it could not be 
described as an encyclopaedia on the subject—bringing into its 
compass all the existing knowledge of the time and opening new 
vistas of vision. We have already discussed in some detail two 
of his works, namely, Al-Jawab-ul-Sahih and Minhaj-us-Sunnah, 
but there are still more outstanding monographs on other 
subjects, such as, Kitib-un-Nabuwat, Ar-Raddo- c alal Mantaqlyin 
and Iqtidha ^-us-Sirnt-il-Mustaqim, to name only a few, which 
combine comprehensiveness with critical thinking and provide 
food for thought to their readers. 

Exegesis of the Qur’an 

The principal object of Ibn Taimiyah’s literary endeavours 
was exegesis of the Qur’an : an interest so predominant that its 
influence can easily be seen in his almost every work. Whenever 
he quotes any verse from the Qur’an in his writings, he does not 
proceed further without giving its interpretation. According to 
his disciples his commentaries of the Qur’an run into as many 
as thirty volumes. Unfortunately, none of these works survives 
today except in fragments consisting of the exegesis of certain 
Quranic chapters. Had these volumes been available today they 
would have undoubtedly constituted one of the most valuable 
collection on the subject displaying his remarkable critical 
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faculty and acuteness of thought. The commentaries of Stirat*ul~ 
Ikhlas, Mcf-uwzlain add An-Nur along with the exegetical excerpts 
taken from different works by Ibn Taimiyah, published recently, 
exhibit his comprehensiveness, mental grit, reformative zeal and 
the developed sense of interpreting the Scripture in accordance 
with the current needs of the time. He also wrote a monograph 
on the principles of exegesis of the Qur’an which is perhaps the 
first dissertation of its kind on this subject. That the surpassing 
interest of Ibn Taimiyah lay in the science of exegesis was 
acknowledged by his contemporaries who on his death invited 
the people to offer the funeral prayer of the commentator of the 
Qur’an. 

Traditions 

Ibn Taimiyah has not left any book on Traditions or their 
interpretation. In fact, the remarkable advancement made in 
this field by the seventh and eighth centuries after Hijrah, had 
hardly left any scope for further endeavour in that direction but 
his writings on the principles of Tradition, bio-data of the 
narrators, canons for the reception and rejection of Traditions, 
their critical analysis and classification of juridical Traditions, 
scattered in his different works constitute his valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the subject. All this material, which is quite extensive, 
if collected in a single volume, could serve to provide his autho¬ 
ritative views on the different issues of this important science. 

Principles of Jurisprudence 

The task of legal definition and formulation of juristic 
opinion was another endeavour which absorbed Ibn Taimiyah’s 
intellectual energies. Having attained masterful proficiency in 
this field too, his writings on the subject contain discussions on 
intricate legal issues. Ibn Taimiyah’s compositions on jurispru¬ 
dence comprise Iqtidha^-us-Sirat-il-Musttqim and a voluminous 
collection of his juristic opinions along with some smaller 
treatises like Al-QiyUs and Minhaj-il-Wasul ila- c llm-il-Usul. 

The work relating to the compilation of legal precepts of 
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the different juristic schools had almost been completed by the 
time of Ibn Taimiyah. Still, he reviewed several issues with 
the fullness of a critical mind which imparted a fresh dynamism 
to the legal system. In expressing his legal opinions, Ihn 
Taimiyah’s constant endeavour was to provide guidance for the 
changing needs in the light of the Shari 1 ah and to bring in a 
closer conformity between the principles of legal systems and 
the'Qur’an and the Sunnah. The legal opinions as well as the 
principles governing them, enunciated by Ibn Taimiyah have 
been preserved in four volumes under the title of Fatawah 
Sheikh-ul-Islam Ibn Taimiyah. 1 

Dialectics 

Ibn Taimiyah’s writings on dialectics and credal issues 
constitute more than half of his entire composition. A few Of 
these are named after different cities (from which the specific 
issues were referred to him), such as Sharah Isbahanlyah, Wastiyah, 
Tadtnuriyah, Risilah-i-Hamwiyah, 'KHuniyah, BaghdMiyah and 
Atkariyah. Each one-of these furnishes evidence of his penetrat¬ 
ing intellect, logical thinking, comprehensive knowledge and 
religious fervour. 

Revival of Religious Thought 

Ibn Taimiyah’s literary endeavours, both extensive in 
scope and deep in content, which combined the dogma with 
reason, served to clear away the cobweb spun by imita¬ 
tive theologians during an age of stagnation and immobility. 
The field of his intellectual pursuits is so large that it can be 
covered Only by a long and intensive study. Here it would 
stiffice to mention that his insistence on adhering to the original 
teachings of Islam firmly established revelation as the sole 


1. It has since been published from Egypt in 1326 A. H. Recently, the 
collection of his Fatauia including his unpublished juristic opinions has , 
been brought out in 30 volumes in Saudi Arabia. These volumes really 
constitute an encyclopaedia on Islamic jurisprudence. 
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criterion of any theological movement. He brought out expli¬ 
citly the limitation of human reason and the futility of attaining 
knpwledge of God through rational and philosophical methods 
in a way more appealing to the critical minds, than the earlier 
doctors. Alongwith these, his independent and critical attitude 
towards the earlier authorities and text-books, and the rejection 
of the, rigidity of scholastic method generated a process of 
improvement by rejuvenating not only religious sciences but 
also by re-charging the intellectual and moral life of his time 
wjth renewed vitality. Like every fiery spirited reformer, 
having all the gifts of intelloctual brilliance, wisdom and 
courage, he sounded a new note in literature and religious 
thought which has ever since provided inspiration to the Muslim 
world. IbnTaimiyah stands out as indisputably the greatest 
thinker and reformer in Islam whose influence extends to 
almost every reformative movement started since the eighth' 
ceptury, and particularly to those which gained impetus during 
the twelfth century of the Islamic era. His intellectual heritage 
still continues to appeal and stir the reformative zeal of the 
thoughtful element ip Islam who want to re-state the truths of 
Islam as a self-sufficing ideology based on a revelatory eschato¬ 
logy and spiritual-moral view of life and the world as against 
the present-day materialistic thought-patterns and institutions. 

Thus, the greatest contribution of Ibn Taimiyah to the 
Islamic thought was to re-assert the supremacy of the Scripture 
and the way of the Prophet, and to demonstrate how, m the 
changed circumstances, the whole of the religious life and 
thought could be reconstructed on that basis. He never conw 
promised with any un-Islamic thought or practice which injured 
faith in the Oneness of God and the revelatory basis of creed 
and dogma, be it the. popular belief of the misguided mystics 
and masses or the abuse of intellectual subtlety of philosophers 
and dialecticians or else the dogmatism of the theologians and 
jurists. He recognised only the Qjlr’Sn and the Sunriah as the 
ttvo valid bases for the reconstruction of religious thought 
which meant, on the one hand, rooting out of all the un-Islamic 
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beliefs and practices and, on the other, a positive monotheistic 
interpretation of all ideas and institutions. In setting up the 
forgotten ideals and showing the way how these could guide the 
changing social, intellectual and moral life of the community, 
Ibn Taimiyah prepared the ground for a permanent revivalist 
movement in Islam. 
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KHWAJA NIZAM UD DIN AULIJJA 



Salt an-ul-M a shaikh 

KHWAJA NIZAM UD DIN AULIYA 

I 

The Chihstiyah OrcIcr in lmfta 

The sixth century of the Islamic era (the twelfth century 
A. D.) was a period of special significance when a new country, 
rich in natural and human resources, was being gradually added 
to the realm of Islam- The country was destined aft become, in 
the near future, not only the centre of Islamic missionary 
endeavour but also of its creative, intellectual and social 
energies. 

In the beginning of the sixth centuiy the barbarous Tartar 
legions had swept over the lands of Islam and destroyed, as if 
by a torrent, great cities, centres of learning and education, 
mosques'and monasteries as well as every semblance of civilised 
existence in the countries overrun by them. Bukhiri, 
Samarkand, Ray, Hamid»n, Zanj, Qaxwin, Marv, NishipOr, 
Khwlrism and then Baghdad, the metropolis of Islam, were 
reduced to ashes. The Mongol onstaught eclipscd not only the 
political ascendancy of Islam in all these lands lying in the 
West Asia but also paved the way for its social and intellectual 
disintegration. Only India, ruled by a strong, vigorous and 
zestful Tuikish clan, was then able to fend off the assault of the 
Mongols in this region. In the Islamic wot Id, only they possessed 
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the prowess as well as religious zeal which made them a j 
match or perhaps superior to their adversaries. The Mongols 
made repeated assaults but Were always repulsed. During the; 
reign of Ala 5 ud-dln Khiljl alone, they advanced five times 
against India but were beaten back: first in 696 A. H. and then 
on the occasion of their fourth and fifth attacks Malik Ghazi 
Tughlaq fought so bravely and inflicted such crushing defeats 
on the Mongol^ that, in the words of a historian, “dejected and 
disheartened, they gave up their attempts to conquer India as a 
forlorn hope.” 1 

Waves after waves of refugees, many of whom were mfen of 
culture and religion, wended their way to the safety of India 
from Iran, TurkistSn and Iraq which soon made Delhi vie 
with Cardova and Baghdad. Even some of the smaller towns 
and sub-urban centres i» .India rivalled' thanks to the conver¬ 
gence of numerous learned personages, such reputed centres of 
learning as Shiraz and Yeman. The historians of the time like 
Zia 5 ud-dln Bam! and others havelisted the names of hundreds 
of such persons belonging to rank; and mobility, learned doctors, 
men of letters and renowned mystics who had migrated to India 
owing to Mongol depredations. Soon after their arrival in 
India they took up posts of responsibility under the then adminis¬ 
tration or engaged themselves in teaching and preaching. It 
seems, as the annalists report, that India had then inherited the 
entire intellectual patrimony of the Islamic world.* 

These circumstances contributed not only to the develop¬ 
ment of India’s crea**ve genius but also pointed oUt its future 
role, that it assumed not long after, as the centre of social and 
cultural, religious and intellectual activities in the world of 
Islam for many centuries to come. 

The Builders of Islamic India 

The discovery of India by the sons of Islam was in no way 

1. MmtMkik-ut-TiaSrikh, p, 186 and Tarfkh Finn Shihi , pp. ,251, 302 
and 323 

2. TmrVk Flrot Shihi, pp. 111-113 
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less momentous than the discovery of America by the West- 
Muslim adventurers bad begun to push their way to India in 
the first century of Islamic era. After Muhammad ibn Qasim 
Thaqaffl had captured the land lying between Sind and Multan 
in 93 A. H., numerous cloisters and monasteries of Muslim 
saints and stiffs had sprung up like heavenly lights in the gloom 
of surrounding polytheism and ignorance. But it was really 
MahmUd of Gazni (d. 421 A. H.) who carried the Muslim arms 
with unvarying success to India and Shahab ud-dfn Muhammad 
Ghorl (d. 602 A. H.) who firmly planted the standard of 
crescent in this country. Likewise, the Heaven had pre¬ 
ordained the spiritual conquest of India to the lot of the great 
mystic saint, Sheikh-ul-Islim Mo*In ud-dfn Chishtl (d. 627 
A. H.). Long before the Muslim conquest of India, all the 
four mystic orders in Islam viz. Qjhdiriyak t Chitkliyak, Naqsh- 
bandiyah and Suharwardiyah had already come into existence. 
Each of these has its share in the regeneration of Islam in India 
but God’s will had selected the Cfushtiyak' order for providing 
spiritual nourishment to the nascent sapling of the faith in this 
country—‘Thy Lord bringeth to pass what He willeth and 
chooseth’. 1 

Ways of God are inscrutable, indeed, but it appears that 
the Chishliyah order, engaged 'in enkindling the Same of the 
divine love in the hearts of the people in the adjoining land of 
Iran, was bound by a neighbourly obligation to India. It was 
but easier as well as incumbent on it to win over the inhabitants 
of India who ha4e ever been willing to acknowledge the message 
of love and devotion to the Lord. For whatever reasons the 
Providence had selected the Chishliyah order for disseminating 
the religion of Peace in India, one of the Chishtl Sheikhs, 
Khwaja Abu Muhammad Chishtl, 2 turned the direction of his 

1. Q.. XXVIII: 68 

2. KhwSja Abu Muhammad Chishtl (d. 409 or 411 A. H.) was the son and 
spiritual successor of KhwSja AbU Ahmad Chishtl whp was a disciple of 
KhwSja Abu Is’hSq ShSmT. He was succeeded by KhwSja Natir ud-dln 

f Cmlimui on mxt pagt 
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efforts towards India. It is related that the campaigns of 
MahmOd of Ghazni owed their success to his blessings. 
MaulanS Jam! writes in Nufhal-ul-Uns : “When MahmQd had 
already left lor Somnath, 1 Khwaja Abu Muhammad received 
the divine summons to join the expedition. Although he was 
then 70 years of age, he joined the campaign with a retinue of 
his followers. 2 

Khwaja Mo £ in ud-din Chishti 

Khwaja Mo £ ln ud-din belonged to Sajastan 2 in Iran. Some 
of the older historians including QSzI Mirth'aj ud-din l Uthm5n 
Jauzjanl, a contemporary of Khwaja Mo c In ud-din Chishti and 
author of the Tabqal-i-NHsrl, asserts that the KhwSja accom¬ 
panied Sultan Shah3b ud-din of Ghor, better known to history 
as Muhammad Ghorl, when he gave battle to Prithvtraj and 
defeated him finally at Tar Sin. The annalists of the period 
relate that invocation of divine blessings by the Khwaja was 
responsible for the spectacular success achieved by Muhammad 
Ghorl against his foe. 4 

The writings of the later historians, however, show that 
Khwaja Mo c In ud-din had arrived in India and taken up his 

Aba YQsuf after whom the mantle of succession passed on in this wise to 
one after another : KhwSja 'Qjjtb ud-d»n Maudud, HSji Sharif 
Zandni, KhwSja *UthmSn HSrwanI and KhwSja Mo c in ud-din Chishti. 

1. Sultan Mahmud attacked Somnath in the year 416 A. H. while KhwSja 
Aba Muhammad Chiihti died in 409 or 411 A. H. If the story told by 
MaulSnS JSmi is correct, the inddent should relate to an earlier expedi- 

, tion of MahmOd and not to the attack os Somnath. 

2. Mufhat-ul-lnt, p. 207 

3 The KhwSja it commonly known as Sanjari, which is a corruption of 
Sajazl denoting an inhabitant of Sajastan which, according to the old 
geographers, formed part of the then KhurisSn, is now divided between 
Iran and Afghanistan. Its capital was situated at Zaranj, near 
ZShidSn where its ruins can still be teen. Its limits once extended up to 
Ghazni. 

4. Tabqim~t{&ttt I. p. lSO, T&rikk Firishta, II, p. 57 and Muntakhab-vt- 
TawSrtkb, p. 50 
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residence at Ajmer in the initial period of Muhammad Ghorl’s 
Indian expeditions extending from 571 A. H. to 602 A. H. 
Ajmer was then the capital of the Imperial Chauhan (Chahwana) 
Kings of northern India as well as a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage. 1 

Prithviraj Chauhan 

Prithvlraj (571*588 A. H.) was the son of Someshwara, the 
only surviving son of Anoraj and the brother of VigrahrSj, also 
known as Bisildeo. Anoraj is considered to be the founder of 
Chauhan Kingdom of Ajmer. Someshwara is said to have wield¬ 
ed an equal authority over both the ChauhSn court of Ajmer 
and the Tomar' court of Delhi. Having been married to the 
daughter of the last Tomar ruler of Delhi, Anandpal, his son 
Prithvlraj claimed lineage and relationship With the Tomar 
branch of the RajpUts. Since AnandpSl was issueiess, he had 
adopted Prithvlraj as his son and successor. Thus he succeeded, 
in due course, to the two powerful RajpGt kingdoms of Delhi and 
Ajmer. Brave and courageous, he had shown his valour in 
numerous campaigns against the surrounding RajpGt kingdoms. 
His famous abduction of Jai Chand’s daughter from Kannauj 
during the course of Soimbar, made him the hero of Prithvlraj 
Raisa, a great epic by the graphic pen of Chand Bard Si which 
is still popular in the northern India. However, it seems 
history has not forgiven him for his final defeat against 
Muhammad Ghorl and condemned him as an inglorious 
sovereign despite his valour and adventurous campaigns. In 
the late 586 A. H. or 587 A. H., Muhammad Ghorl was defeated 
by PrithirSj at TarSin 2 (now known as Tilondi), 14 miles ; from 
ThSnesar. In late 588 A. H., Muhammad Ghorl set out with 
an army of one lakh twenty thousand select horsemen to avenge 

1. Seven miles from Ajmer lies Pushkar, a like of great sanctity, vyhich is 

equalled only by that of Mansarowar. It is believed that here Brahma 
performed the Tajna and Saraswatl reappeared in five streams. (District 
Gazetteer of Ajmer, 1966, p. 736). 7 , 

2. The name of the place has been given as Tarfiori hy certainhistorians. 
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the defeat. PrithvlrSj advanced with three lakh horses and: 
three thousand elephants to meet the enemy. The immense 
array of horses and foot was marshalled under the foremost 
princes of Hindustan. A great fight ensued, the RajpGts fought 
bravely but, at last, PrithvlrSj was slain with the best and 
bravest of RajpGts. This also signalled the end of independent 
RajpGt Kingdoms in India. 1 

A few years before the battle of Tarain ended the 
sovereignty of the Chauhans in 588 A. H., as some chroniclers 
claim, an incident had sealed the fate of proud and indepen¬ 
dent Ajmer. PrithvlrSj is said to have treated unjustly a Muslim 
(perhaps one of his courtiers). When the Khwaja interceded 
on behalf of the aggrieved man, Prithvlraj contemptuously 
replied : “Since the time this man has come here, he is indulg¬ 
ing in tall talk never expereinced or heard before by anybody.” 
The Khwaja, on hearing the reply of PrithvlrSj, calmly said: 
"We have banded over Pithoraraj, alive and in chains, to 
Muhammad Ghorl.” It was not long after this incident that 
the proud Chauhan was attacked and defeated by Muhammad 
Gho/J.* 

The Saint and Preacher 

Whatever may have been the sequence of events narrated 
by the historians, there is hardly any doubt that KhwSja Mc^In 
ud-dtn had selected Ajmer as the centre for propagating Islam 
and radiating the message of love and spirituality, sometimes in 
between the campaigns of Muhammad Ghorl but before tbe 
latter had established his stronghold in that political and 
religious centre of medieval India. The KhwSja’s decision 
bespeaks of his courage, determination and unflinching trust in 
God which are the hall-marks of great conquerors and founders 
of religions. His determined efforts coupled with his sincerity, 
reliance on God and ennobling sacrifice for his cause turned the 
country, steeped in the darkness of idolatry for thousands of 

1. Tarikh-i-N'asri, I, p. 468 ; Tarikh-i-Firishla, I, p. 176 

2. Siar-ul-dulijp, 147 and Maathar-il-Kirtm. 
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years, into a land of religious scholars and saints and made it a 
repository of religious knowledge and spiritual attainments. It 
was because of him that every part of this great country began 
to resound soon with the calls of Ailah-o-Akbar and was filled 
with the love-songs of the Qur’an and HadVh to the envy of the 
entire world of Islam. Verily, the world was moved by an 
illuminated soul. 

The author of Sisr-ttl-AuHa? has correctly summed up 
the contribution of KhwSja Moin ud-dln in these words : 
“Hindustan, to the end of its farthest southern limits, was a 
land of pagans and polytheists. Whosoever held power made 
the claim : ‘I am the Lord, Most High/ The inhabitants of 
the land made almost every object and being a partaker of 
divinity. Stocks and stones, trees and beasts, cow and cow- 
dung were the things before which they prostrated. Darkeaed 
by the gloom of infidelity their hearts had been securely sealed. 
All were strangers to the faith in God and His ordinances, the 
Lord of the worlds and His apostles; neither anybody knew the 
true direction of God’s religion nor had anyone heard the call 
that ‘God is Great/ The moment Khwaja Mo^In ud-dln set 
his foot on this land, the dreariness of paganism gave way to 
the brightness of Islam. Thanks to his efforts and blessings, the 
relics of fetishism were replaced by the pulpit, the niche and the 
arch, and the lands ringing with the sound of idolatrous cults 
were filled with the cries of AU&h-o-Akbar. Whomever would 
be blessed with true faith in God in this country and whosoever 
shall partake this wealth till the Day of Reckoning and their 
progeny as well as all those who will extend the bounds of true 
faith in this land shall go on increasing the merits and rewards 
of Sheikh-ul-Islam Mo e jn ud-dln Hasan Sajazl.” 1 2 

Another chronicler, Ghulftm c All AzXd writes in Maithar- 
il-Kir&m: “There is not the least doubt that the spiritual mentors 
of Chishtiyah order have a rightful claim on India.”* The 


1. Siar-ul-AuHa' 1 , p. 47 

2. Madthar-U-Kirim, p. 17 
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author of Siar-ul-Aqtab. says: “The blessed footsteps of Mo c ln 
ud-dln dispelled the gloom of infidelity in the land and led to 
propagation of Islam.” 1 

During the life time of KhwSja Mo c Jn ud-din Chishti the 
political capital of the land was transferred frdtn Ajmer to 
Delhi. Ajmer, consequently, lost much of its prominence but 
the KhwSja remained at Ajmer and sent his disciple and spiri¬ 
tual successor, Khwaja Qutb ud-dln Bakhtiyar Kskt, to 
deputise for him at the capi tal. He gave himself up,- during the 
remainder of‘bis life, to prayer and meditation, teaching his 
disciples to govern their conduct according to the principles 
of the Shariah and preaching the message of Islam to others. 
None of the numerous memoirs and biographies mention the 
details of his missionary activities except that his efforts were 
crowned with success and a vast multitude entered the fold of 
Islam on account of him. In the words of Abul Fadhal “he 
took up his residence at Ajmer where he spread the light of 
faith and, because of his sublime life and preachings, legions 
after legions of people embraced Islam.* 

Such was, then, the mission of the KhwSja to which he 
devoted himself for fifty years till his death at the age of ninety 
years in 627 A. H. 3 KhwSja Qptb ud-dln Bakhtiyar Kakr had 
by then established himself firmly at Delhi where he was 
engaged, like his mentor, in revivifying and illuminating the 
hearts of a vast multitude of people. The then Sultan of Delhi, 
Shams ud-dln Iltutmish, was also a devotee of the KhwSja 
whose moderating influence led the Sultan to dispense justice 
with an even hand and strengthen the roots of Islam in India. 

Khwaja Bakhtiyar KakS 

Bom in the town of Aush,* Khwaja BakhtiySr Kakl became 

1. Siat-ul-AqUb, p. 101 

2. Atn-i-Akbaii, Vol. II, p. 270 

3. The year in which the KhwSja died is disputed by his biographers who 
have mentioned 627, 632 and 633 A. H. The authors of Siar-ut-Aqtib 
and Kazinatul Atfia are agreed that the KhwSja died in 633 A. H.. 

4. A town near Forghana in the Trans-oxiana region.- 
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an orphan at the tender age of one and'a half years. His 
mother took, special care for his education and got him admitted 
in a primary school at the age of five, where he received educa¬ 
tion from MaulanS Aba Hafs Aushl. After completing his 
education at Aush Qptb ud-dln took the road to Baghdad 
where his fate brought him in contact , with that pure-hearted 
soul who helped him to attain the highest form of spiritual 
existence and then radiate those luminous qualities in Hindustan. 
He was endowed the robe , of spiritual-succession of the 
Chishtiyah order by Khwaja Mo c In ud-dln in the sacred mosque 
of Faqlh c Abul Laith Samarkandl, in the, presence of a large 
number of religious doctors and celebrated saints. He directed 
his course to India at the bidding of his mentor and stayed over 
at Delhi, capital of the nascent Islamic State in that country. 
The royal court at Delhi was, at the time, filled with poets, 
artists and scholars from many lauds attracted by the Sultan’s 
generosity, and had also men of arts and learning drawn from 
the realms over-run by Chenghiz Khan and his successors. 
This new metropolis of India had thus rapidly gathered the 
cream of talent from the entire world of Islam. 

Khwaja Qptb ud-din was held in yeneration by Sultan 
Iltutmish but he persistently refused to have anything to. do 
with the royal court and rejected all offers of a fief or a grant 
from the King. First in Kilokhri, and then near, the mosque of 
Malik c Izz ud-din, he continued to live like,a mendicant 
although Sultan Iltutmish continued to pay occasional visits to 
him. 1 He became so popular among the masses that once when 
Khwaja Mo r ln ud-din came to Delhi to see his disciple, the then 
Sheikh-ul-Islam Najm ud-dln SuglirS made a complaint to the 
Khwaja. • Thereupon the Khwaja said to his disciple, “BSb5 
Bakhtiyar, so soon have you gained eminence that the servants of 
God have begun complaining against you? Leave this place 
and come to Ajmer, there I will be at your service.”* The 


1. Tarikh Firishla, Vol. II, p. 720 
2 - Siar-ul-Aulia *, p. 54 
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Sheikh had said what could be expected of a man who had 
attained the summit of spiritual perfection. He did hot like his 
disciple to be the cause of anxious concern to anyone, and not 
the least to the Sheikh-ul-lslam of the Islamic State. He had 
also hinted that if the people at Delhi were not aware of the 
Stature and spirituality of KhwSja Bakhtiyir Kskl, he knew it 
very well mid could accord him the highest marks of respect. 
KhwSja Qjutb ud*dfn gave the reply expected of him, “My 
Lord, what of sitting in your presence, I hardly deserve to stand 
before you.” 1 * 3 

The mentor ask&d the disciple to accompany him to Ajmer, 
and the disciple nodded his assent without a demur. But no 
sooner had the two come out of the city, it dawned upon the 
Sheikh that the popularity of his disciple was by the will of God. 
“KhwSja Qutb' Ud-dln started on his journey to Ajmer in the 
company of his Sheikh’V records ah annalist, “but the news of 
his departure raised a clamour in the city. The whole of its 
population along with Sultan fltutmish came out of the capital 
to follow his steps wailing and lamenting over his departure.”* 

KhwSja Mo c In ud-dln did not consider it prudent to plunge 
into Sorrow such a vast multitude for the sake of one man. He 
allowed KhwSja Qpth ud-dln to return to Delhi and remarked: 
Baba BakhtiySr, you better remain here. That such a large 
number of people are sorrow-stricken at your departure, T do 
not consider it proper to rend their hearts. Go back, I leave 
this city in your charge.”* 

Sultan Iltutmish thanked the Sheikh for allowing KhwSja 
Qutb ud-dln to remain sit Delhi. 

Bade hr Delhi KhwSja Qutb ud*din again took up his 
austere living and the task of diffusing the spirit of humanity 


1. 5i(«r p. 54 

?. Mi., p. 54 

3. Hid., p. 55. What the KhwSja meant was that he should carry on 
the mission entrusted to him and continue to invite people of the 
Capital to the path of righteousness. 
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among his followers and devotees. He never had anything to do 
with the royal court. As an earnest seeker of truth he had 
renounced all wordly wealth and earthly desires ; but the people 
still flocked to him as if “the whole world, all the notables of 
rank and authority deemed it an honour to pay .respect to 
him .” 4 

Sultan Shams-ud-dln Iltutmish used to call upon him twice 
a week . 1 2 Delhi was then not only the capital of the Sultanate, 
but was also the emerging stronghold of Islam in a countiy 
recently brought under its realm, where many a sagacious mind 
of the then Islamic world had gathered. It was no easy task to 
provide spiritual guidance to all and also to exert a moderating 
influence over an otherwise autocratic form of government. 
Although KhwSja BakhtiySr Kakl did not live long enough to 
complete the difficut task entrusted to his care; for he remained 
alive only four or five years after the death of his spiritual 
guide, he discharged his responsibility with supreme success and 
also established the Chishtiyah order in India on a firm footing 
for all times to come. 

He was about fifty years of age when the all-consuming 
flame of the love of God, which he had kept subdued in his 
frail bodily frame for the edification of surrounding humanity, 
burst forth in ecstatic trances and transports. He was often 
seen in the state of total absorption and elevation produced by 
Divine illumination of his heart, till the day came when he 
heard in the chamber of Sheikh * Ah Sikizzi 3 a singer recking 
the following couplet. 

Ungrudging who are in resignation and submission; 

A new life they get, ever and anon. 

He fell into ecstatic trance; returned to his place after 
some time, but remained attracted to the same condition. He 
desired the same couplet to be repeated again and again until 


1. AkhHr-vl-JJkkf*tr, p. 46 

2. TSrtt*-«-/rifu*to,VoLH^p.719 . t .' ; 

'3. Also known M Sheikh Ali S»ja*i, »cco»ding to »ome hbtorisa*. 
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four days passed in the same condition. In between, when the 
time for prayer arrived, he would perform the observance, but 
would again relapse into the same state of ecstasy and rapturous 
trance as soon as the couplet was recited before him. On the 
fifth nighty in the same condition, be preferred the deeper 
privacy of the grave.' This incident is reported to have hap¬ 
pened in the year 633 A.H; 2 

While returning from 1 IdgJkh to his residence, a few days 
before his death, the Khwaja happened to pass through an open 
ground; He remained standing at the place for quite some time 
until a companion accompanying him politely reminded : “It is 
c /d today and a large number of people would be awaiting your 
return.” He replied : “ I find the odour of hearts emitting here.” 
Later he called for the owner of the land and purchased the field 
for his burial place. This is the place where his grave exists today. 3 4 

Khwaja Qutub ud-dln had conferred the habit of succession 
to nine or ten of bis disciples, but his chief successor who devot¬ 
ed himself whole-heartedly to the completion of the task under¬ 
taken by him was Khwaja Farid ud-dln Ganjshakar. 

Khwaja Farld-ud-din Ganjshakar 

Khwaja Mo‘in ud-dm ChishtJ was indisputably the founder 
of Chishiiyah order in India, but it was promoted by Khwaja 
Farid ud-dln whose two disciples, Khwaja Nizam ud-dln 
Dehlavi and Sheikh '■Ala 5 ud-dln ‘All Sabir of Kalyar spread 
it far and wide in the country. 

The first name of the Khwaja was Mas‘ud, the surname 
Farid ud-dln, but he is commonly known by the appellation of 
Ganjshakar/ 


1. Siar-ul-Auli3 > , on the authority Khwija Nizim ud-dln AuUs-’. 

2. Certain memoirsgive the year as 634 A. H. 

3. Siar-ul-Aulia (p. 55), on the authority of Khwija Nizam ud-d<n Audi 1 
The place is now called Qutub Sihib 

4. Lit. Treasure-house of Sugar. It is difficult to say, with any amount of 

certainty, how Khwaja Farid ud-dln came to be known as Ganjshakar, 
for, difftien stciiw about it have been told by the Writers. 
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His grandfather, Q3zi Sh^aib, a lineal descendant of the 
second Caliph, had migrated from Kabul to Lahore because of 
the Tartar depredations. He stayed for a while in Kasur and 
then settled in KahenwHl where he was granted an estate and 
appointed as QSzf. Farid ud-dln waS born here in 569 A.H. 
When still young, he travelled to Multan, then a great educa¬ 
tional centre of the country, for higher education. In Multan 
he studied under different teachers among whom was also 
Maulana Minhaj ud-dln who taught him An-Nufth, the renown¬ 
ed book on juristic science. It was here in Multan that Farid 
ud-dln met Khwaja Qutb ud-dln Bakhtiy5r KakI in 548 A.H. 
and immediately took an oath of allegiance to him. He also 
decided to accompany his Sheikh by terminating his education 
but the latter persuaded him to complete his studies first, which 
he did in India and abroad. 1 

■ After completion of his education, Farid ud-dln came back 
to Delhi where his Sheikh selected a place near GaznI Gate for 
his stay. Here he busied himself with prayer and meditation. 
After he was gifted with spiritual enlightenment and illumination, 
he was permitted by Khwaja Qutb 1 ud-dln to stay at Hansl, 
with one of his disciples Sheikh Jamal ud-dln Khatlb. When 
Khwaja Qutb ud-dln died, Farid ud-dln was already at Hansl. 
He reached Delhi on the third day of his Sheikh’s death and 
was invested with the robe of his master’s vicegerehcy by QazI 
Hamid ud-dln NSgauri, as desired by the departing mentor. 
This was an indication that Khwaja Farid ud-dln should take 
the place of Khwaja Qutb ud-dln. 

It was the third day of Farid ud-dln’s succession when an 
Old acquaintance and follower, Sarhanga by name, came to see 
him. He was, however, not allowed to present himself before 
the Sheikh by his attendants. The man stayed there for a few 
days and when Khwaja Farid ud-dln happened to come out of his 
residence, he fell on his knees and complained that in H&nsl it 


1. Rdhat-ul-Qjiliii, a collection of his utterances, contains the details of his 
journeys, but the book being of spurious nature cannot be relied Upon. 
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was not -difficult for him to pay his respect to the Sheikh, but 
in Delhi, the poor like him could not gain an access to his pre¬ 
sence. Farid ud-din took the complaint to his heart as a divine 
warning for the pomp and glory with which he had been 
surrounded. He also did not like the absence of peace and 
solitude at Delhi which he regarded as an impediment in the 
way of his journey to higher stages of spirituality. He, there¬ 
fore, atonce decided to return to Hansl. When it was pointed 
out to him that his spiritual guide and mentor had desired him 
to take his place; he replied: “My mentor had no doubt 
bequeathed his trust to me but whether I live in a city or wilder¬ 
ness, it shall ever remain with me.” 1 

KhwSja Farid had selected Hansl so that he might live 
there as a recluse, unknown and undisturbed. But MaulSna 
NGr Turk, another disciple of Khwaja Qjutb ud-din, told the 
people about his spiritual status and they began to crowd round 
him here too. KhwSja Farid left for his home town KahenwSi, 
a town near Multan, but his fame having travelled faster than 
him he had to move on to Ajodhan. 2 3 KhwSja Farid’s eminence 
did not, however, remain hidden for long even in Ajodhan 
where the stream of visitors was often so long that he had to 
receive them till it was quite late in the night. 

In the beginning he had not enough to live upon. A local 
wild fruit; Piloo was brought to be boiled and salted which served 
as the meal for Khwaja Farid and his followers. But even 
during those days of extreme poverty, he was not the least less 
careful about the lawfulness of the food taken by him. Once, 
while he took a morsel in his hand to break his fast, he 
remarked: “There appears to be something wroag with it.” 
The servant replied : “We had no salt. I borrowed a small 
quantity.”* 


1. Siar-tU-AulicP, p. p. 72 

2. Now the place is called Pakpattan. It is situated in district Montgomery 
of Pakistan. 

3. Swr-ui-Aulia*, p. 66 
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Khwaja Farid replied : “This is against my principle. 
Now it is not lawful for me to take this food.” It was not long 
before that his initial indigence gave place to affluence. Then 
the servants had to keep the dishes ready all day for the incom¬ 
ing guests, from early morning till late in the night. Whoever 
wished could come and take food from his imperial kitchen . 1 

He was equally cordial to all, great and small. In the 
words of Khwaja Nizam ud-dln: “In what a magnanimous 
and wonderful.wav he lived—that it was difficult to emulate. 
Whether one was an old friend or follower, living with him for 
years, or a stranger coming for the first time to see him, he 
would attend to all with equal kindliness of heart .” 2 3 Maulana 
Badr ud-dln says : “I was his chief attendant. Normally he 
gave all instructions to me. With no veil of secrecy, he was the 
same in company or solitude. I never noticed anything contrary 
to it during several years of my companionship with him.’” 

Sultan Nasir ud-dln MahmOd once came to see Khwaja 
Farid at the head of a large army which was on its way to Uchh 
and Multan. The description of the vast multitude desiring to 
pay homage to the Sheikh on this occasion has been thus given 
by Khwaja Nizam ud-dln : “The thronging crowd was beyond 
control. The attendants hung the sleeves of his shirt from a 
balcony to be kissed by the people. Very soon it was torn to 
shreds. At last the Sheikh came out to the mosque and asked 
his attendants to form a cordon round him so that people might 
pay their respect without mobbing him. People came, saluted 
him from a distance and went away. Suddenly, an old 
sweeper broke into the cordon and fell on the feet of the KhwSja 
saying, “Sheikh Farid, are you fed up? You ought to offer 
thanks for this blessing of God.” The Sheikh cried and express¬ 
ed regret. Later he bade him farewell with presents .” 4 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia p 64 

2. Ibid. p. 68 

3. Ibid , p. 65 

4. Ibid., p. 79 
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On another occasion the Prime Minister Ghiyath tid-din 
Baiban called upon the Sheikh on behalf of Sultan NSsir ud-dln 
and presented some cash and a royal charter granting four 
villages to the Sheikh. The Sheikh returned the charter and 
distributed the cash among the mendicants. 1 . 

Ghiyath ud-dm Balban succeeded Sultan Nasir ud-dln. He 
was also devoted to Khwaja Farid ud-dlu since he considered 
his accession to the throne as a reward of Khwaja’s blessings and 
invocation for him. Still, the Khwaja always remained uncon¬ 
cerned and unsolicitous. A recommendatory letter which the 
Khwaja once wrote to Sultan Ghiyath ud-dln Balban for a 
certain person bears out how little he cared for the King. He 
wrote : “I present the affairs of this man first before God and 
then before you. If you come to his aid, the benefactor would 
really be God to whom you should be grateful: but. if you do 
not; then you would desist by the will of God and no responsi¬ 
bility shall lie on you.”'’ 

Khwaja Farid ud-dln had the most cordial relations with 
other mystics of his time. Sheikh-ul-Islam Balia’ ud-dln ZakaryS 
of Multan was an eminent spiritual guide and a Sheikh of 
Suharwardiyah order and also his contemporary . 3 The Khwaja 
had great regard and affection for him and always addressed 
him as Sheikh-ul-Ishwi. 

The ruling passion of Khwaja Farid ud-dln’s life was his 
ardent love and devotion to God which reflected his worthiness. 
His heart’s immortal thirst for Divine propinquity inspired, 
guided and trained such other eminent mystics as c Ala’ ud-din 
c All Sabir and Khwaja Nizam ud-dln. The latter relates that 
once he saw Khwaja Farid moving about with breathless 
impatience in his room and reciting some verses which meant: 

“My only wish is to live smitten with Thy love; 

Live if I must, beneath Thy feet, and crumble unto dust. 

1. Siar-ul-Aulia}, pp. 79-80 

2. Akhbar-ul-Akhyar. The letter had been written in Arabic. 

3. Sheikh-ul-Islam Balia 3 ud-din Zakarya was born in 56b A. H. and 

KhwSja Farid ud-din was three years younger to him. 
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Thee alone I desire in this world and the next, 
Would that I live for Thee and die for Thee.” 


He recited the verses and then fell into prostration ; after a 
while he would get up, move about in the room restlessly and 
again recite the same verses. 1 

The Khwaja possessed a tender heart which was easily 
touched by a devotional verse or ancedotes of the saints. Often 
he broke down into tears ; always kept fast; recited the Qur^an 
regularly ; and instructed his disciples to follow his example in 
fasting and recitation of the Book of God. 2 He was also fond of 
musical recitations. Once someone remarked that the theolo¬ 
gians disputed the validity of musical recitations. He replied : 
“Holiness be to God! One has been burnt and reduced to 
ashes but the other is still disputing its legitimacy.” 3 

He spent his life as a solitary anchorite. Indifferent to the 
grandees and ruling chiefs, he had dedicated himself to the 
service of God like the earlier mystics of his path. 

Sheikh Badr ud-dln Gaznavi was a contemporary of 
Khwaja Farid ud-dln and a disciple of his Sheikh, Khwaja 
Q,utb ud-dln Bakhtiyar Kaki. He was on friendly terms with 
a certain grandee of the time who had built a monastery for 
him. It so happened that the particular patrician incurred the 
wrath of the king and with him Sheikh Badr ud-dln had also to 
suffer certain hardships. He requested Khwaja Farid ud-dln 
to pray for him. The Khwaja wrote back to him. “Whoever 
shall tread the path you had chosen, he will surely invite trouble 
for him. You are a follower of the pure-hearted saints, then 
why did you get a monastery constructed for you against their 
traditions. This was not the way of Khwaja Qutb ud-dln and 
Khwaja Mo l In ud-dln, nor had they ever paraded their wares 
in a monastery : they wanted to live unnoticed, unknown.” 4 

1. Siar-ul-Aulia*, p. 123 

2. Halat-i-Sultan-ul-Mashcfiikh, p 12 

3. Siar-ul-Auiia , t p. 12 

4. Siar-ul-Ari/in, p 85 
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Because of his indifference towards the rich and the noble 
the Khwaja had to suffer privations, despite his increasing popu¬ 
larity, towards the end of his life. Khwaja Nizam ud-dln says 
in Siar-nt-Aulia?, “By the time he came to his journey’s end, he 
was again in reduced circumstances. I was with him during 
the month of Ramadhan, when the food we had was insufficient 
for us. None of us took a hearty meal in those days. Every¬ 
thing in the household was of inferior stuff. When I took leave 
from the-Sheikh to depart from there, he gave me a suKanV for i 
travelling expenses. Later on, he sent me a word through 
Maulana Badr ud-dln Is’liaq to postpone my departure for a 
day more. When the time arrived for fast-breaking, no edibles 
were available in his house. I went to the Sheikh and requested 
him to allow me to purchase Some foodstuff from the money he 
had granted me earlier. The Sheikh gave me the permission 
and also invoked blessings of God for me.” I. 2 3 

Khwaja Nizam ud-dfn goes on to describe the death of his 
Sheikh in these words : '"On the fifth of Muharram his illness 
took a serious turn. He fell unconscious after performing the 
L isha? prayers. After a While when he regained consciousness 
he asked whether he had recited the prayers. Those present at 
the time replied in affirmative but he said : ‘Let me repeat it 
again. Who knows what is going to happen.’ Having per¬ 
formed the prayers he again fell in a swoon. Again On coming 
back to his senses, he repeated his earlier question but again 
said : "Let me say the prayers again, for nobody knows what is 
to happen.’ 9 He recited the L isha' > prayers forthe third time and 
then he shuffled off his mortal coil.” 4 

Khwaja Farid ud-dln died on Tuesday, the fifth Muharram 
664 A. H. 5 * and was buried at Ajodhan. Sultan Muhammad 

I. Probably the rupee of those days. 

2- Siar-ul-Aulia p. 66 

3. Ibid., p. 89 

4. Ibid., p. 89 

5. The year of his death, commonly held as 644 A. H., does not appear to 

l Footnote continued on next page J 
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Tughlaq later constructed a mausoleum over his grave. 

The Khwaja was survived by five sons, Sheikh Nasr ud-din 
Nasr ullah, Sheikh Shahab ud-din. Sheikh Badr ud-din 
Sulairnan, Khwaja Nizam ud-din and Sheikh Yaqoob and thiee 
daughters, Bibi Nastural), Bibi Fatimah and Bibi Sharifah. 

Among the spiritual successors of Khwaja Farid ud-din,' 
his third son Sheikh Badr ud-dfn and grandson Sheikh ‘Ala’ 
ud-din were noted for their piety and saintliness. Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq was also a devoted disciple of Sheikh 
c Ala’ ud-din. His descendants too included a number of pure- 
hearted souls who devoted their lives to preaching and inviting 
people through their precepts and example towards spii itual and 
moral purification. 


be correct. Khwaja NizSm ud-dm ias mentioned several incidents per¬ 
taining to Khwaja Farid ud-din, which happened in die year 669 A. II. 
It seems that he died in 670 A. H. as mcntiorMH in Kh'iti-iitul Asfia on tin 
authority of Mukhbirul Wositin and Tozkirat il * Aaihqin. 



II 


Life Sketch of 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia’ 

Popularly known by his surname Nizam ud-din, he was 
named by his father Ahmad Ibn * Ali as Muhammad. Descend¬ 
ing from a family of Saiyids which had migrated from Arabia 
to Central Asia, his grandfather Khwaja c AlI and maternal 
grandfather Khwaja ‘Arab, who were also cousins, had come 
down to Lahore and thence to Budaun 1 where several other 
families of Iran and Khurasan noted either for their noble 
descent or godliness had settled down. 

Early Education 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din was born at Budaun in 636 A. H. 2 

1. Budaun is situated in Rohilkhand Division of Uttar Pradesh near the 
eastern bank of Sot River. In those days it was a populous town which 
became important as the northern frontier post of the then Muslim 
kingdom of Delhi (Nazhatul Khwotir) . 

Captured by Qutub ud-din Aibeck in 1196, it remained a major pro¬ 
vincial governorship under Shams ud-din Iltutmish. The ruined fort 
at Budaun is a witness of the importance it once had under the early 
Muslim kingdom. The imposing J3m c i Masjid was built here in 1223, 
under the patronage of Iltutmish, after whom his son Rukn ud-din 
Firoz Shih also remained governor of Budaun before his accession to 
the throne. 

2. The year has been calculated by the author of Siar-ul-Aulia* by deducting 
his age from the year when he died. 
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When he was only five years of age his father died. His mother 
who was known for her fervant piety, took pains for his proper 
education and moral guidance despite her appalling poverty. 
He received his education under Maulana ‘Ala 5 ud-din Usuli. 1 
After Maulana c Ala’ ud-din Usuli had taught him some elemen- 
. tary books on jurisprudence and a text-book named Qudoorl , he 
asked his disciple to bring a turban. Khwaja Nizam ud-din’s 
mother somehow managed to purchase cotton and got it spun 
and woven into muslin for him. 2 She also invited some of the 
notable theologians and mystics of the time on the occasion. 
Khwaja c All, a disciple of Sheikh Jalal ud-din TebrezI placed 
the first coil of the turban round his head and all those present, 
at the ceremony prayed for his spiritual development. 

Uttermost Poverty 

As an orphan who did not have enough' to live upon, he 
had not un-often to forgo his meals. He related later on that 
whenever he had nothing to eat, his mother used to teli him 
that they were God’s guests that day—a remark which was very 
pleasing to him. Once somebody sent some corn to his mother 
which sufficed for their meals for quite a few days. He states 
that he soon became' so sick of it that he longed for the day 
when his mother would again announce that they were the guests 
of God. At last the day came when the gifted corn was 
finished and he was told by his mother that they had to rely on 
the hospitality of God. Khwaja Nizam ud-din says that the 
blissful satisfaction he derived that day from the intimation 
from his mother was beyond description. 3 

Impulsive Attraction Towards the Sheikh 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din says: “When I was only twelve 

1. Maulana *Al£ J ud-din Usuli was a disciple of Sheikh Jalal ud-din 
TebrezI. Like his Sheikh he led a frugal life and took care to hide his 
spiritual attainments. 

2. Suaj-ul-Majalis (Urdu Translation Khair-ul-Majalis), p. 222. 

3 . Sior-ul-Aulia 3 , p. 113 
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years of age, still studying lexicology under Abii Bakr Kharrata 
(also known as Abu Bakr Qawwal), a man who had been to 
Multan came to see my teacher. He began to narrate the 
virtues and excellence of Sheikh Baha’ ud-din Zakariya Mulf anI, 
the atmosphere of sanctity and godliness prevailing in his 
monastery and the enthusiasm and eagerness of the people 
around him for prayers and vigils which had made even the 
maidservants to pass their time in recollection of God. He 
went on with his narration praising the Sheikh but nothing of 
the description given by him awakened any response in my 
heart. Thereafter he told that from Multan he also went to 
Ajodlian where he met Sheikh-ul-Islam Khwaja Farid ud-din, 
who could really be called a king of the saints. At once I felt a 
strong and absorbing attraction towards Khwaja Farid ud-din. 1 

Studies at Delhi 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din first came to Delhi at the age of 
sixteen years. 2 He spent three or four years in further studies 
at Delhi where were then some of the erudite scholars of the 
time. Sultan Nasir ud-din Mahmud then presided over the 
kingdom with GhiySth ud-din Balban as his Chief Minister. 
Maulana Shams ud-din Khwarzamt, also known as Khwaja 
Shams ul-Muik, held the office of Muslaufi-ul-Mamaltk' 1 but he 
was also a savant among the scholars of tfie time. He had taken 
upon himself, as was the custom in those days, the additional 
responsibility of leaching the students along with his onerous 
official duties. Khwaja Nizam ud-din was fortunate to get 
himself enlisted as one of his students. He soon became a 
favourite of his teacher who graciously permitted him, alongivith 


I. 1 Siar-iti-Atdia 3 p, HHVarul F(i(v<i 3 hl-ut-Fuivud p- 119 

1. Thr age given in ^iar-uI-Autia 3 appears to be correct for the Khwaja spent 
three or four years ai Delhi and then went to Ajodhan to become a 
disciple of Khwaja Farid itd-dm. Then he was 20 years of age. 

3. The Chief Auditor or the Accountant General of the kingdom. 
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two of his fellow students Qutb ud-din Naqla and Burhan 
ud-din Baqi, to take their lessons in his private apartment. 

Whenever any student ahsented himself or was late, Khwaja 
Shams ul-Mulk used to remonstrate them simply by saying: 
“What was my fault that you did not come/' or he jokingly 
remarked : “Let me know my mistake so that I may not commit 
it again.” But Khwaja Nizam ud-djn says that Shams ul-Mulk 
never complained whether he was late or absent. He always 
insisted on Khwaja Nizam ud-din to come and sit with him in 
his own chamber. 1 

A Brilliant Student 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din iwas a studious and brilliant student. 
He occupied a distinguished place among his class-mates as an 
eloquent orator and a skilled debater. His proficiency in 
reasoning the points cogently earned him the title of ‘ Mahfil 
Shikari’ or the breaker of debates. 2 3 

Maqam&t Hariri —a book of stylistic elegance composed in 
rhymed prose—was included in the curriculum in those days. 
Normally the students used to study it like other books of litera¬ 
ture and learnt to explain its difficult passages. Khwaja Nizam 
ud-din, however, learnt forty of its chapters by heart. Later 
on, when he realised the futility of his effort, he committed to 
his memory Mas liariq-ul-Anwar, a famous compilation of Tradi¬ 
tions to make amends for his mistake.' 

He studied Hadith from Sheikh Kamal ud-din Zahid 
(d. 684 A.H.)/ a noted Traditionist of his time and a disciple of 
Atlanta Hasan-ibn Muhammad as-Saghani, (d. 650 A.H.) 4 the 
author of Mashariq-ul-Anwar. In Fiqah or Jurisprudence, he was 
fortunate enough to study under Allama Burhan ud-din 


1. ’ FaumOd-ul-Fmiad, p. 68 

2. Siar-ul-Aulia 1 , p. 101 

3. Ibid., p. 101 

4. Besides Masbcriq-ul-Amidr. a famous text-book on Traditions, he also 
wrote Al-Uhdh-ut-^nkhir, one of the most reliable and authoritative works 
on lexicography. 
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al-Marginianl who had written the Hidayah of world fame. 
Khwaja Nizam ud-dtn also studied Mashariq ul-Anwar from the 
latter who granted him a certificate for teaching it to other. 1 

Mental Disquietude 

Like an assiduous student Khwaja Nizam ud-djn paid full 
attention to his studies. He wanted to achieve distinction as a 
man of letters, but he also felt a choking disquiet in his heart: 
it was not the product of any apathy or lethargy but an anxiety 
born out of his solicitous nature desiring something else which 
could make him calm and composed. The pedantry of the 
bookish knowledge he was acquiring as also the verbal wrang- 
lings over theoretical issues filled him with disgust. Once he 
remarked: “As a young man I used to associate with my com¬ 
panions but I always felt an aversion, a desire to avoid them all 
and longed to forsake their company. Although my friends 
were students and academicians engaged in literary pursuits but 
often I felt agitated and told my friends that I would not remain 
with them for long and abandon them.” In reply to a question 
by Amir Hasan ‘Ala 3 SajazI he said that he had these feelings 
before he met Khwaja Farid udrdln. 

The mother of Khwaja Nizam ud-dln died when he was 
still in Delhi. 2 Once he mentioned about the death of his 
mother and wept so bitterly that it became difficult to follow 
what he said. Lamentingly he recited the verse : 

Alas ! no device could avail me then, 

Nor could I chain the night of tryst. 

The KhwSja says : “Once after sighting the new moon, I 
went to salute and pay my respects to my mother. She replied, 
‘Whom would you pay'homage next month?’ I at once knew 


1. The certificate which has been quoted in Siar-ul-Aulia 1 is dated 22nd 
Rab*i-ul-Awwal, 679 A. H. This, in other words means that Khwaja 
NizSm ud-din was 43 years of age at that time. It also shows his eager¬ 
ness to continue his further education till an advanced age, 

2. Fawafid-ul-Fuwad, p. 47 
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that her death was drawing near. Dejected, I began to weep 
and I asked, ‘Mother, to whose care do you entrust me’. ‘To¬ 
morrow shall I answer your question’, she replied and bade me 
to spend the night with Sheikh Najlb ud-dln. 1 went away but 
before dawn next day a maid-servant came running to announce 
that the mother wanted me at once. I enquired if she was 
all light. She replied in the affirmative and I hastened to my 
mother’s side. She said, ‘Yesterday you had asked me some¬ 
thing. Now listen to me carefully.’ Then she asked for my 
right hand and holding it in her hands said : “O God my Lord, 
I entrust him to'Thy care.’ After that she closed her eyes and 
bade farewell to this fleeting world. I thanked God for the 
reply given by my mother for I would not have been so well- 
pleased if she had left the house filled with rubies and gold than 
the reply she had given to my qnestion.” 1 

An Unfulfilled Wish 

At a time when the stories of the gifts and honours bestow¬ 
ed by the royal court on accomplished scholars, doctors and 
jurists were in everyone’s mouth, it was not strange that the 
young Khwaja aspired, with his learning and straitened circum¬ 
stances, for a lucrative post of rank and authority. It was but 
natural for a man who had tasted the pangs of hunger, despite 
his spiritual yearnings, to look forward to material comforts, 
honour and , riches, He asked one day Sheikh Najib ud-dln 
Mutwakkil to pray God that he should become a Qazl. Sheikh 
Najlb ud-dln, however, kept quiet at his request. He repeated 
his request again for he thought the Sheikh had’ not listened to 
to him. Thereupon the Sheikh replied, “Don’t be a Qazl. 
Become something else.”’ 

" ■ ■ '= •'■ i - ? * 

First visit to Ajodhan 

Sheikh Najlb ud-dm Matwakkil was the brother of Khwaja 


t. Siar-iil-Aulia p. 151 
2 . FawaVd-ul’Fuwad, p. 28 
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Farid ud-dln. Nizam ud-din had already developed a feeling 
of great reverence for Khwaja Farid ud-dln while still a boy at 
Budaun. His introduction to Sheikh Najlb ud-dln, with whom 
he spent some of his time, inflamed his fascination for Khwaja 
Farid. He made up his mind to repair to Ajodhan. 

Khwaja Nizam ud-dln has himself given an account of his 
first meeting with his spiritual mentor. He says that no sooner 
than was he ushered in the presence of Khwaja Farid, he recited 
a Persian couplet which said : 

“Thy separation set my heart in flames blazing, 

And the sou! was ravaged by the flood of thy longing ” 
Khwaja Nizam ud-dln wanted to express his keen desire to 
meet the Sheikh but he found his tongue chained to his pallet by 
the awe of Khwaja Farid ud-dln. Finding him overwhelmed 
with emotion, Khwaja Farid remarked : “Every newcomer is 
overtaken by awe.” 1 2 3 

Khwaja Farid ud-dln showed special favour to Nizam 
ud-dln and ordered a cot to be provided for him in the guest 
house. Nizam ud-dln, however, hesitated to sleep on a cot at a 
place where numerous respectable persons, learned scholars and 
divines who had committed the Qur’an to their bosom had 
spread their beddings on the ground. When this was conveyed 
to Maulana Badr ud-dln, who was charged with the care of the 
guests, he sent him the word : “Have you to follow your own 
whims or abide by the instructions of the Sheikh ?” Nizam 
ud-din replied, “I shall do whatever the Sheikh desires.” He 
then instructed him to sleep on the cot.* 

Nizam ud-dln took the oath of fealty to Khwaja Farid 
ud-dln. He was then 20 years of age.* 

Further Education 

It seems that Khwaja Nizam ud-din had still certain text- 


1. FawaOtl-ul-Fuu atl. p. 31 

2. Siar-ul-Autid *, p. 107 

3. Ibid., p. 107 
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books to study when he went to Ajodhan. The path he had 
chosen for himself required that he should now strive to attain 
that perfect knowledge of God which was the great purpose of 
his journey or, indeed, the very object Of one’s existence. The 
formal education he had so far was nothing more than a dis¬ 
concerting experience for a sensitive and awakened soul. If he 
had devoted himself so long to his studies as a necessity and 
preliminary step to lead his wandering soul onwards, it now 
seemed doubly difficult for him to continue the pursuit of formal 
education when he had reached the fount of knowledge. He 
had, however, chosen a Sheikh who was himself an accomplished 
scholar with a heart illuminated by the certitude of Divine 
knowledge. He considered it necessary that every traveller 
seeking the path of mysticism should acquire a certain degree of 
formal education, for he had himself been instructed by his 
spiritual mentor in that wise. There was another reason too. 
The Sheikh had a prognostication of Nizam ud-dln’s outstand¬ 
ing gifts of a seer and teacher which he had to utilise later on 
for the guidance of the people. 

Therefore, when Nizam ud-dln sought the permission of 
Khwaja Farid ud-dln to terminate his studies in order to devote 
himself exclusively to devotional exercises, he replied, “I do 
not like anybody to terminate his studies. Do both, continue 
your studies as well as the recitations and prayers and see which 
engages your attention more.” He also said, “The mendicant 
has to have some knowledge too.” 1 

As a mark of special favour to Nizam ud-dln, Khwaja Farid 
ud-dln himself started teaching him. “Nizam, you would have 
to study certain books under me,” said he. Six chapters of 
Sheikh Shahab itd-dln Suharwardl’s C Awarif-ul-Xla c Brif. and the 
Tamhid of Abti Shakur Salmi were taught by him to Nizam ud- 
dln. He also instructed his disciple about the rules of recita¬ 
tion of the Qur’an and guided him in the recital of the first six 
parts of the holy Scripture.' 


1. Siar-iil-Aulia ’, p. 107 

2. Ibid,, p, 106 
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Khwaja Nizam ud-din could never forget the charming way 
in which Khwaja Farid ud-din had taught him. He often used 
to say that the deep and hidden meanings of the mystic truths 
explained to him by Khwaja Farid ud-din could never be 
explained by anybody else. “I often wished”, said Nizam ud- 
din later on, “that it would be better if I' die listening to his 
discourses.” 1 

A Lesson in Self-effacement 

The copy of 1 Awarif-ul-Ma t arif from which Khwaja Farid 
ud-din taught Nizam ud-din was old and crumbly and written 
in a crabbed hand. While Khwaja Farid had once to pause for 
a few seconds to make out the writing, Nizam ud-din innocently 
remarked : “I have seen another copy with Sheikh Najib 
ud-din Mutawakkil. It was a correct one.” “I don’t have the 
energy to correct this one”, was the reply of the Khwaja which 
he repeated many a time. Nizam ud-din says that at first he 
did not understand what his teacher meant but when Maulana 
Badr ud-din Is’haq told him that the Khwaja was expressing 
displeasure at his remark, he was confounded. Taking ofF his 
cap, he fell on the feet of his mentor and implored his for¬ 
giveness. Khwaja Nizam ud-din says that he repeatedly request¬ 
ed the Sheikh to pardon him but his annoyance did not abate. 
At last he got up, and knowing not what to do, he spent two days 
sorrow-stricken and disheartened. He even thought of committ : 
ing suicide by jumping into a well but good sense prevailed on 
him. At his wit’s end, he sped away to a nearby forest where 
he wept bitterly at his mistake. 

Shahab tid-dln, one of the sons of Khwaja Farid ud-din, 
was on intimate terms with Nizam ud-din. He informed the 
Khwaja of the lamentable condition of his friend. At last the 
Khwaja forgave Nizam ud-din and permitted him to return to 
his presence. On the next day he told Nizam ud-din : “I had 
done this for your betterment. The Pir (Spiritual guide' is like 


I. Fawa*xd-ul-Fuwad, p. 75 
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a decorator of his disciple.” Thereafter he invested Nizam 
ud-dln with a robe of honour. 1 

A Decisive Movement 

It was undoubtedly a critical moment for Nizam ud-dln 
when his spiritual mentor reacted in a sharp and sudden manner 
over his innocent remark. Verily, it would appear that the 
Khwaja need not have shown such a resentment over the simple 
remark that Nizam ud-dln had seen a better copy of the book 
with his brother—a statement of fact which was neither wrong 
nor violated any moral precept. But the Khwaja could not 
tolerate even this harmless comment by his. disciple for he had 
already chosen him as his future spiritual successor. It was, 
therefore, necessary for him to teach that disciple a lesson in 
self-effacement in a way that should destroy even the least 
vestiges of self-conceit and vanity in him. He had also to take 
him through that state of anguish and grief, dejection and down¬ 
heartedness which every path-finder of the love of God has to 
experience at one time or the other. But, the occasion was also 
crucial for a young, educated and intelligent youth since his 
whole future depended on a correct decision at that decisive 
moment. The assessment of the situation by Manazir Ahsan 
Gilani is undoubtedly correct, who says: “It was the time 
when the genuineness of his yearning had to be tested. The 
world wanted to know his decision—whether he would remain 
a mere ‘debate-breaker’ and a logician as thousands had been 
before him or he would prove himself worthy of becoming the 
sultan of seers and mystics. It really depended on his courage 


1. Fawa 3 id-ul-Fuwid, p. 27. One should not misunderstand the motive of 
Khwaja Farid ud-din or that his indignation was a violent and vindic¬ 
tive emotional outburst for a petty fault. The spiritual guides adopt 
different methods for generating a sense of self-effacement and self- 
abasement in their disciples. The severe test to which Ka c ab ibn Malik 
was put by the Prophet of Islam for an unintentional error furnishes 
another example of the different methods adopted to train and guide a 
person. 
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and will as a poet has said : 

“To be content with buds but few, thou wert a fool; 

Enough to fill thy blou, garden had floscule.” 

“He cast away the few buds that he had and decided to 
own the entire garden. Had he been shallow-headed, he would 
have reasoned thus : ‘What was, after all, my fault ? I com¬ 
mitted no wrong. I knew of a better copy and mentioned it to 
the Sheikh ! Then, why this fit of anger ?’ Had he taken to this 
line of reasoning he would have prolonged it to a length greater 
than the promptings of the Devil. He would have been led to 
the conclusion that the old man had lost his balance of mind or 
that he was blinded by his own glory. He could have even 
proved the action of his teacher as a clear transgression of the 
ethical norms taught by the Prophet. But he knew that he had 
gone to the Sheikh to remedy his own defects and not to point 
out the faults of his mentor. He knew that the Khwaja was his 
physician and therefore he had no right to question his teacher’s 
method of treatment.” 1 

A Friendly Advice 

Khwaja Nizam ud-din says : “While I was at Ajodhan, one 
of my old class-mates came there. Grieved as well as surprised 
to see me in rags, he said. ‘What have you made of yourself; 
Nizam ud-din ? Had you taken to teaching in any city you 
would have become an accomplished scholar and made a 
fortune’. I Offered my excuse to him but when I went to the 
Khwaja he at once remarked : ‘What would be your reply, 
Nizam ud-din, if one of your friends happens to meet you and 
asks why are you wasting your time here like this and why have 
you given up the profession of teaching which would have been 
a stepping stone for your prosperity?’ I said, ‘I will say what¬ 
ever you advise.’ ‘Whenever anybody raises that question,’ 
said he, ‘tell him : 

‘Thou art not a wayfarer of my path, Off you go ; 

Peace be to you, let me be humbled and low’. 


1. Nizam-i-T'dltm, Vol. II, pp. 94-95 
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“Thereafter he ordered me to take a tray of food from the 
monastery’s kitchen to my friend on my head., I did as I was 
bidden. When my friend saw me coming like that he hurried 
to take off the tray from me. When I told him what had 
happened, he replied, ‘I never knew that font Sheikh had 
guided you to such dizzy heights of selflessness ! Take me to 
him.’ A.fter hp had taken his meals, he asked his servant to 
carry the tray back but I refused and insisted on taking the tray 
back on my head as I had brought it. We both went to the 
Khwaja and he became his disciple.” 1 

Niz&m ud-dtn went thrice to Ajodhan. 2 It is, however, 
not known when he was himself allowed to take disciples in the 
Chisktiyah order. None of the chroniclers has mentioned the 
year of the visit when he was granted the habit of succession. 

Blessings by the Khawja 

Once the Khw5ja called for NizSm ud-dtn after Friday 
prayers. 3 4 He put his saliva in the mputh of Nizam ud-dtn and 
bade him to learn the Qur’an by heart. Thereafter he said, 
“(God has bestowed upon you the good of this world and the 
world beyond.. This is what one can obtain here.” The 
Khwaja then asked him to go to Delhi. He said: “Go and 
capture Hindustan.’ 

It has been stated in Siar-ul-Aulit? that Khwaja Farid ud-dln 
wrote a khilafat-n&mah in favour of Nizam ud-dn and asked 
him to show it to Maulna Jamal ud-dln in HansI and QSzl 
Muntajab in Delhi. The KhwSja also remarked : “You would 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia 3 , pp. 139-40 

2. Fawoi \ d-ul-Fuwad p, 42 

3. The date mentioned in Siar-ul-Aulia* is 25th Jamada ul-Ula, 669 A. H. 
but this appears to be wrong. It should be 664 A. H., the year of 
Khwija Farid ud-din’s demise, as mentioned elsewhere in Siar-ul-Aulia*, 
or, we would have to agree with Khazinatul Asfia which gives the year of 
bis death as 670 A. H. 

4. Siar-ul-Aulia?, p. 123 
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be like a shade-tree beneath which the people would get* rest and 
repose. Give yourself up to prayer and fasting in order to lead 
your soul on the pathway of purity.” J 

Request of a Prayer 

Khwaja Nizam Ud-dln also requested his Sheikh, on the 
first of Sh c aban, to pray for him so that he might not have to 
depend upon the people. Khwaja Farid ud- din accepted bis 
request and prayed for him.' 

On another occasion Khwaja Farid ud-dln told NizSm 
ud-din: “I have prayed to God to confer on you something of 
the world also.” Troubled to hear this, for, many a people 
were led astray by it, Nizam ud-dln showed signs of distress. 
Khwaja Farid ud-dln, however, assured him, “For you the world 
shall not be a temptation. Rest assumed.”*. 

From Ajodhan to Delhi i 

After taking leave of his spiritual guide Khwaja NizSm 
ud-dlri took the road to Delhi 6n his sacred mission of guiding 
the people and purifying them of their evil and inilnoral traits. 
But he was then a poor wayfarer on his way to the renowned 
capital of the most powerful Muslim kingdom in the seventh 
century after Hijrah, whose only equipment for this formidable 
task was trust in God, sincerity and utter indifference to the 
world and everything it stands for. ManSzir Ahsan GllanI has 
given a beautiful description of KhWaja NizSm ud-dln’s journey 
to Delhi in these words: “Now he sets out from Ajodhan to 
triumph over Delhi, the capital of Hindustan, where innumer¬ 
able gods have arrayed themselves from highest of the high to 
the lowest of the low ; there are amongst them those on whose 
orders heads roll on the ground and also those who confer 
riches and glory on their meanest servitors. Ranks arid honours 
are being distributed freely; pleasures and fortunes are being 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia*, p. 123 

2. Ibid., p. 132 
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given out With both hands. And, this king of the; Satihts is well 
up in all those arts and learnings which «re required to feather 
one’s Hast. You have already seen that before coming to 
Ajodhan, he was known as' a 'debate breaker’ in the educated 
circles of Delhi. He finds all the doors frbttv'the office of a 
Qazi to that of Slmkk-ul-Islam or Sadar-i-Jahan opened for him. 
But the love of the Creator has been so deeply embedded in his 
heart that it has expelled the longing for ever)' worldly gain. It 
was this sublime quality of heart which he often described in 
these words : Nobody’s faith is complete unless the whole 
creation is to him not worth the camel’s dung. 1 2 

“Once somebody told Khwaja Nizam ud-dln of a certain 
persbn who devoted himself night and day in prayers at Damascus 
just for achieving the office of Sheilh-itl-Islnm. The Khwaja, 
his eyes brimming with tears, replied : 'Burn Skeikk-ul-Islam first 
and then the monastery and last of all your own ego.’ a 

“In fine, he left Ajodhan after consigning to flames all the 

worldly longings and desires....and arrived in the 

capital empty handed where he had to rule as a spiritual 
monarch.” 3 4 

Fulfilment of his Obligations 

• Khwaja Nizam ud-dln relates that his Sheikh had directed 
him to always fulfil his obligations and never keep anybody 
displeased with him. The Khwaja had purchased some cloth 
from a cloth dealer at Delhi for which he owed 20 Jltals* to him 
and had also to return a book lost by him to one of his friends. 
When he reached Budaun, on ! his way back to Delhi from 
Ajodhan, he-madeUp his mind to satisfy these obligations first. 
Accordingly, on reaching Delhi he laboured hard for a few days 
and as soon as he had saved 10 Jltals he appfdachrd the cloth 

1. Siar^ui-Aulio 3 , p, 551 

2. Fawa^id-ul-Fiaodd, p. 23 

3. Vol. II. p. 150 

4. Jltal or Chital was a copper coin. 
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dealer. He gave him the money he had with him and promised 
to return the remaining amount as soon as possible. The cloth 
dealer took the amount given by the Khwaja but remarked : 
“It seems„you are coming from amongst the Muslims^ I forego 
my claim for the remaining sum.” 

Thereafter the Khwaja went to the man from whom he 
had taken the book on loan and told him that since the book 
had been lost, he would prepare another copy of it fpr him. He 
also gave up h.is claim but observed : “It was only natural for 
you to do so after visiting the place you are coming from.” 1 

In Delhi 

When the Khwaja returned to Delhi, it was a populous and 
expanding city but for quite some time, till he took up his resi¬ 
dence at Ghiyathpur he had no proper abode. He had so 
frequently to change his habitations that, it seems , he could not 
manage to have even a hut where he could live in peace. Mir 
Khurd relates the story of the Khwaja’s dwelling places in those 
days in the words of his father Saiyid Mahmmad Mubarak 
KirmanI: 

“So long as the Khwaja lived in the city he had no house 
of his own nor he tried to have one for bim. When he came 
from Budaun, he rented a house in SarSP Mian Bazar which was 
also called Namak ki SaraR Amir Khusru then also lived in 
the same locality. After some time, on the recommendation of 
Amir Khusrii, he was allowed to live in the house of his maternal 
grandfather Rawat l Arz. 2 He lived in this house for two years. 
The house was situated near Mandh Gate and Mandh Bridge by 
the side of the city’s outer wall. It was quite a good building 
of stately structure with spacious chambers but when the sons of 
Rawat c Arz returned, the Khwaja had io vacate the house. He 
had nothing except books with him which we carried on our 
heads to a mosque in front of Sir&j Baqqal. On the next day, 


1. Fau Vid-ul-Fuwad, p. 14 

2. Also known at Imidul-Mulk 
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a disciple of Sheikh Sadr ud-dln, S £ ad Kagzl by name, took the 
KhwSja to his own house and lodged him in the upper apart¬ 
ments. Khwaja remained there for a month and then got a 
house in the Sarai of Rakabdar near Qaisar Bridge,. After 
some time he took up his residence in the house of ShSdl Gulabi, 
near the shop of Muhammad, a fruit-seller. In the meantime, 
the sons and relatives of Shams ud-dtn Sharab-dar 1 2 , who were 
devoted disciples of the Khwaja begged him to occupy a portion 
of their own house. He lived there in peace for several years.”* 

Frugal living 

When the Khwaja arrived at Delhi, he had to face those 
sufferings and tribulations which have to be endured by all 
those who are elevated and illuminated and desire to show the 
path of virtue to others. This was the time when Delhi was 
rolling in the wealth pouring from the four comers of 
Hindustan. Everything was so plentiful and cheap that two 
seers of bread could be had for one Jltal and a maund of musk- 
melon for just two Jltals. But the Khwaja had to pass his days 
in such a state of extreme poverty that occasionally he could not 
provide even a loaf of bread for himself and his dependants. 
Nor could he afford the luxury of enjoying a musk-melon 
although it was so cheap ! But not only reconciled to his frugal 
living he even longed to pass on his days in that wise.* 

Once when he was residing in the house near Mandh Gate, 
he had to go with empty stomach for a few days. At last, a 
student who was aware of it informed some of his neighbours 
who were weavers by profession. They brought some edibles 
for him but while - he was washing his hands to take the food, 
some one remarked : “God may bless the student who told us 
about you.” “What did he say” ? enquired the Khwaja. “He 
informed us,” the man replied, “that you had nothing to satisfy 

1. The royal servant appointed to provide drinking water to the king. 

2. Siar-ul-Aulid 3 , p. 108 

3. Ibid., p. 108 
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the pangs of hunger for quite a few days. That is why we have 
brought it to you.” “Excuse me then,” said the Khwaja and 
refused to take it in spite of their insistence.’ 

Death of Hit Sheikh 

KhwSja Nizam ud-dln paid the last visit to his Sheikh, 
Khwaja Farid ud-dln three or four months before the latter 
died. The Kliwaja says: “He died on the fifth of Muharram 
but he had sent me back to Delhi in the month of Shawwal. 1 2 
Since he had already been taken ill, he was not keeping fasts 
during Ramadhan. One day someone brought musk-melons, 
one of which I placed before him in pieces. The Sheikh took 
them and gave one piece to me. I thought of taking that preci¬ 
ous gift even if I wight have to keep expiatory fasts continuously 
for two months in lieu of breaking the obligatory fast on that 
day.. But he forbade me saying, ‘Oh, No. The Sharp ah permits 
me but not you.” 3 4 > 

“The Sheikh had me in his thoughts before he died”, conti¬ 
nues Khwaja Nizarri ud-dln, “for he said to those present: 
‘Nizam ud-dln is in Delhi. I was also away in HansI when my 
Sheikh Qutb ud-dln Bakhtiyar Kaki died.’ The Sheikh also 
wept while saying this.”* 

Khwaja Nizam ud-dln went to Ajodhan after the Sheikh 
had passed away. MaulSna Badr ud-dln made over the Sheikh’s 
robe, prayer mat and staff to him as desired by the Sheikh. 5 

In Ghiyathpur 

.. rfcj. 

It has been related in Faui 3 y id-ul-Fuwsd that the Khwaja die} 
not like the din and clamour of Delhi. Once he saw a recluse 
busy in the remembrance of God at Hauz Qatlagh Khan, Tbg. 


1. Jawatrfie ul-Kalim, p. 2% 

2. In 664 A. H. 

3. FawSHd-al-Fuwad, p. 53 

4. Ibid., p. 53 

5. Siar-ul-Aiilia 5 , p. 122 
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Khwaja asked him if he had chosen to liye in the city.of his 
own accord. He replied in the negative but added that although 
he wanted to go a way, Tie could not somehow leave the place. 
Thereupon the Khwaja made up his mind to leave the city for 
Patiali 1 2 where a Turk* lived in those days, or to go away to 
Bishnalah. He once went to Bishnalah and lived therefor three 
days but could pot obtain a residence to put up permanently 
there. Back in Delhi again he earnestly implored God to guide 
him to a place where he could have peace and repose. As the 
KhwSja relates, he heard a celestial voice directing him to go to 
GhiyathpQr although he did not then know where the place was. 
However, he took up his residence at GhiyathpQr which was 
then a quiet and sparsely populated place. When Kaikabad 3 4 
selected Kllokharl* for his residence, Ghiyathpur was crowded 
with, the royal chiefs and retinues. The Khwaja again thought 
of leaving the place. One day he happened to be present in the 
last rites of one of his teachers in the city, where a lean and thin 
but agreeably good*looking man had also come. No sooner 
than he came, he addressed the Khwaja with a couplet which 
meant: 

You had to know?: the day you were made a moon of 
: goodly frame; 

Cynosure of all eyes, on every tongue would be your 

name. 

He also told the Khwaja that a man should first avoid be¬ 
coming far-famed, but once he had come in the lime-light, he 
should try to prove himself worthy of it so that he might not 
have to lose face before the Prophet on the Day of Reckoning. 


1. A town in district Etah 

2. . Amir Khusru 

3. Sultan Mu c iz ud-din, Kaikabad, the son of Bughra Khan and grandson 

of Ghiyath ud-din Balban, who ruled for three years from 686 A. H. to 
688 A. H. ' 

4. Sir Saiyid writes in At'nar us-Sanadid: “Mu'iz ud-din Kaikabad built a 
fort and named it Kilokhari in 685 A. H. The fort is no more now but 
a village of that name still exists near Humaun’s tomb (p. 82). 
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The man then said to the Khwaja : “Is it at all virtuous to 
devote oneself to God’s recollection only after retiring from the 
world ?” He wanted to impress that the remembrance of God 
along the walk of life needs a greater strength of character. 
When he had finished talking, the Khwaja brought some food 
for him, but he made no move until Khwaja Nizam ud*dln 
resolved that he would not leave Ghiyathpur. Thereafter he ate 
a bit and went away . 1 

Popular Regard 

Khwija Nizam ud-din began to attract attention and esteem 
of the people during his stay at GhiyathpOr. Quite a large 
number of people started paying visit to him for moral and 
spiritual purification at his hand. 

The chroniclers have not given the details when the rising 
popular regard for the Khwaja started to draw people to 
GhiyathpOr. It has only been stated by them that for a time 
after taking up residence at GhiyathpOr, he had to live from 
hand to mouth. During the hottest summer days he had to 
walk down to the distant Jam‘l Masjid. At last privation gave 
place to abundance : an elegant superabundance combined with 
lavish generosity which surpassed even the splendour of the Delhi 
durbars. Amir KhusrO has aptly depicted the KhwSja’s 
majesty in these verses : 

A sovereign is he in mendicant’s closet ; 

Over the kingdom of heart runs whose writ; 

A prince, who has no sceptre nor crown ; 

The earth beneath whose feet, the kings would covet. 

A Bounteous Friar 

Whoever came from far or near was allowed to pay his 
respect to the Khwaja who gave to the visitor some cash, a robe 
or a gift or whatever he had at hand. Everything brought to 
him as a present was gifted away by him : nobody ever returned 


1. Siar-itUAulia y , p. 129 
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empty-handed from him . 1 2 

Khwaja ! Naslr ud-dln Chiragh Dehti relates : “It seemed 
that a river of riches flowed beneath his feet. -People came from 
early morn till dusk or even late in night ; those who brought 
the gifts were fewer than those whom he sent back laden with a 
largess; the Khwaja always gave more thaii whatever one 
brought in presentation to him.”* 

Always on getting up after the afternobn nap he used to 
ask whether the time for t asr prayer had arrived and whether 
someone Was waiting for him . 3 4 He never liked that anybody 
should have to wait for him. 

The more his fame and popularity increased drawing 
larger crowds to his doors, the more he became indifferent to 
the world and its attractions. Often he wept at the presents 
brought to him and tried to dole out everything at the earliest 
opportunity. Sometimes he would direct his attendants to dis¬ 
tribute everything left with him to the needy and poor and 
heaved a sigh of relief When nothing remained with him. On 
Fridays, before the Khwaja left for prayers, all the stores and 
rooms of the monastery were swept clean to ensure that nothing 
remained with the inmates and disciples. The visit of any 
prince or chief or the announcement of a gift brought by them 
very often called forth the cynical remark from the Khwaja: 
“Why has he come to waste my time ?”* 

Indifference to Worldly Possessions 

Amir Hasan ‘Ala 9 SajazI relates that once when he happen¬ 
ed to be present there, a certain noble sent a transfer deed 
assigning a grove, some agricultural land and other property to 
the Khwaja with a request to accept the same. The Khwaja 
smiled and remarked: “Now people will say that the Sheikh 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia* 

2. Siraj-ul-Mqjalis (Tr. Khair-td-Majalis), p. 310 

3. Star-til-Aulia 3 , p. 126 

4. Ibid., p. 129 
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has gone to see his grove or the crop. What have I to do with 
all these ? None of my Sheikhs ever had any land or property .” 1 

The Imperial Kitchen 

The Khwaja kept fast ever and anon. But dishes of 
different varieties and tastes were always served up to the 
visitors, young and old, poor and rich, who were not only fed to 
their heart’s content hut also allowed to take home whatever 
they liked. The victuals served at the Khwaja’s monastery 
were of the highest quality that the nobles and chiefs of the 
State found difficult to afford, and remembered long once they 
had tasted them. Quite apart from the spiritual regeneration 
of those who paid a visit to the Khwaja, his unbounded munifi¬ 
cence and filling of the empty stomachs speaks of his bountiful 
generosity to the poor and lowly. Of the Khwaja’s generosity 
Manazir Ahsan Gilanl writes: 

“Those who wag their tongue to sympathise with the 
poor in their table talks would hardly be aware that these 
very mystics of Islam were the connecting link between the 
rich and the poor. Their’s were the courts which demanded 
tribute from the kings. Such was the royal court of the 
Khwaja that even Khizr Khan, the heir-apparent of the 
kingdom was his devotee. Tolls and tithes flowed to the 
coffers of‘Ala* ud-dln Khilji from every part of the country 

but he, too, had to pay an impost to this exchequer. 

These very monasteries were the channels which Conteyed 
the shares of the indigent and beggers to them. And this 
is what is meant by the adage: The property of a mystic is 
for the common good .” 2 

“These mystics were the bridge along which both the 
poor and .the rich walked to understanding. Both pre¬ 
sented themselves before the mystics in the same capacity— 
very many people had their needs satisfied through them. 


1. Fawcflid-ul-Fuwdd, p. 99 

2. Nizam-i-T'dlm, Vol. II, p. 214 
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Of a fact, there was hardly a time when in every part of the 
then India the prophetic injunction—collect from the well- 
to-do and distribute tq the poor—was not implemented by 
these pure-hearted souls. Wherever any mystic was l^ld 
in, esteem by the people of rank and authority, the poor 
always stood to gain by it.”' 

The Khwaja always joined in the repast with his guests but 
be seldom took anything except a bread or half with vegetables 
or a little quantity of rice. Often he remained sitting with 
others at the repast but took nothing at all . 2 

Disregard of the Royalty 

From the very beginning the guiding principle of the Chishtiyah 
order in India had been to reform and regenerate the Indian 
Muslim society in accordance with the teachings of Islam but, 
at the same time, to remain unsolicitous of the royal favours. 
As eat nest seekers of truth, the earlier Ckishti mystics had held 
fast to this golden rule as a sacred patrimony of their precursors 
and spiritual guides. From Khwaja Mo c In ud-din to Khwaja 
Nizam ud-din, every mystic saint remained completely indiffer¬ 
ent to the royalty which helped them to keep their mission 
clearly aloof from the political upheavals of the times. 
Numerous dynasties held the reigns of government and tumbled 
down but the sincerity and indifference to wealth and dignify 
on the part of these sufl saints allowed them to propagate their 
mission remitlessly over hundreds of years—and this was perhaps 
the reason for the wide popularity it gained among the masses. 

Sipce the day Khwaja Nizam ud-din was nominated for 
the spiritual conquest of the country, seven kings adorned the 
throne of Delhi Sultanate;: some of them were extremely 
haughty; others ruled with pomp and splendour;, but the 
Khw aja never graced the royal court by his presence (except 
once when • he was called upon to take part in a disputation 


;. ffizam-i- I 'diim, Vol. II, p. 240 
2. Siar-ul-Aulia 3 , p. 125 
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about the lawfulness of musical recitations), nor he allowed any 
king to pay a visit to him. 

The KhwHja had still not achieved the eminence by the 
time of Ghiyath ud-dln Balban, so the latter did not take much 
notice of him. Mu e iz ud-dln KaikbHd was too pre-occupied 
with hunting and amusements to pay any attention to him. 
Jalal ud-dln Khilji was, however, the first King who was himself 
an accomplished scholar and connoisseur who patronised men 
of letters and talent. The Khwaja had also then reached the 
pinnacle of his fame. Jalal ud-dln Khilji expressed his wish 
several times to be allowed to pay homage to the Khwaja, but 
the latter always turned down his request. At last, he planned 
with Amir Khusrfl to secretly visit the Khwaja without inform¬ 
ing him. Amir Khusru, however, thought it imprudent to keep 
his Sheikh in the dark and he broke the news to him. The 
KhwHja immediately made up his mind to visit the shrine of 
his own Sheikh at Ajodhan. When the King came to know of 
it, he chided Amir Khusni for leaking out his secret, but Amir 
KhusrQ replied: “Displeasure of the King posed a danger to 
my life but that of the Sheikh would have laid open my faith to 
peril.” The wise and generous King, that Jalal ud-dln Khilji 
was, kept quite at this answer . 1 

Khwaja Put to Teat 

Sultan c Ala 5 ud-dln Khilji ascended the throne after his 
uncle Jalal ud-dln Khilji. Lordly and arrogant by nature, this 
“second Alexander” of India was neither devoted to the 
Khwaja in the beginning nor bore any ill-will against him. But 
certain persons envious of the Khwaja tried to embitter the 
King against him. They told the King that the growing popu¬ 
larity of the KhwHja was fraught with danger to the kingdom. 
In order to test the sincerity of the KhwHja he wrote a letter 
requesting for prayer and his advice for conducting the adminis¬ 
tration, and deputed his son and heir-apparent Khizr Khan to 


1. Siar-ul-Aulifi, p. 135 
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bear the letter to the KhwSja. When the letter was delivered 
to him, he took it in his hand but did not read it* Instead, 
addressing those who were then present, he said, “I pray 
for the King.” Thereafter he added: “What have we, the 
mendicants, to do with the King. Like a recluse I have with¬ 
drawn to this corner to pray for the welfare of the King and 
the Muslims. But if the King should disapprove of it, I shall go 
away from here. God’s earth is wide enough.” Pleased with 
the reply given by the KhwSja, the King observed : “I already 
knew that the KhwSja is least concerned with the affairs of the 
kingdom, but malicious people wanted me to pick up a quarrel 
with him so that the country should go to ruin.” 1 

The King apologised for theletter sent by him and express¬ 
ed his devotion, to the Khwaja. He also requested Khwaja 
Nizam ud-dln to allow him to pay a visit to him but he replied: 
“The King need not come. I shall pray for him in his absence 
which is more efficacious.” 2 

SultSn ‘Ala 1 ud-dln .Khiljl repeatedly made requests to see 
the Khwaja. When the King became more insistent the 
KhwJqa replied: “I have two doors in my house. If the King 
enters from the one, I shall go put from the other.” 3 

Sultan *Al5 ud-dln Khiljl, however,, still continued to have 
the highest regard for the Khwaja whom he requested to pray 
for him whenever he had any worry or anxiety. Khwaja 
Nizam ud-dln always solemnly beseeched God on behalf of the 
King on such occasions. 

A historian of the time, Qazi Zia J ud-dln Barn! writes : 
“When Ma>lik Nai’b 4 had laid the siege of Warangal, the com¬ 
munications to Tilangana broke down and the Sultan could not 
get any news about his forces for more than forty days. The 
Sultan felt worried about the safety of his troops while certain 


1. Siar-ul-Aulit *, p. 134 

2. Ibid., p. 135 

3 Ibid., p. 135 

4. Malik Kftfor 
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cOurtleffi apprehended the possibility of some disaster or defeat 
as the cause of the disruption of communications frbmthe front. 
One day, in a moment of despairing anxiety, the Sultan deputed 
Malik Qara Beg and QazI Mughlth ud-dln of Bayainah to 
convey his mental disquiet to the Khw8ja. The King asked 
them to tell the Khwaja that since he was even more solicitous 
than him about the welfare of Islam and its adherents, he might 
let him know about the welfare of the army if his illuminated 
self had any prognostication about it. He also instructed his 
messengers to' ekactly report the reply given by the Khwaja. 
When the two courtiers conveyed the message to the Khwaja, 
he started relating the victories achieved earlier by the King and 
then added : ‘But these are nothing as compared to those we 
expect in future’. The King was much pleased to learn the 
reply given by the Khwaja for he was assured that Warangal 
would have been captured by the time. The same-day, after 
l asr prayers, the emissaries, sent by Malik Naib, arrived with his 
letter describing the success of his expedition. The letter was 
read out by the pulp iters after Friday prayers, the victory was 
announced by the beat of drums and the people in their happi¬ 
ness raised the strains of inward joy. This incident also increas¬ 
ed the King’s devotion and regard for the Khwaja.” 1 

On another occasion, when the Mongols attacked India, 
the Sultan himself marched out, placing himself at the head of 
his troops, to drive back the invaders. He sent a message request¬ 
ing the Khwaja to invoke divine succour at that critical moment. 
The Khwaja instructed all the inmates of his monastery to 
pray and himself earnestly entreated God for 1 the victory 
of the Sultan. After a few days the news was received that the 
Sultan's valour had brought decisive victory to his arms and the 
rftvaders had fled iri a rapid and disorderly retreat. 2 

One of the Sultan’s courtiers, Q8zl Zia 5 ud-dln, relates that 
‘Ala 1 ud-dln never spoke disparagingly of the Khwaja. Although 


1. Torikh Firoz Shahi, p. 333 

2. Siar-ul-Atilia *, p. 160 
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there were several persons who described the Khw'Sja’s bounti¬ 
ful generosity and popularity in a Manner calculated to arouse 
jealously in the King’s heart but he never gave ears to them. 
The Sultan’s regard for the KhwSja gradually developed into a 
respectful submission but he could never meet the Khwaja. 

iQptb ud-din’s Animosity 

After ‘Ala’ ud-dln had breathed his last, his second son 
Qutb ud-dln Mubarak Shah ascended the throne depriving the 
rightful claimant and heir-apparent Khizr Khan. Since Khizr 
Khan had been devoted to the Khwaja, Qutb ud-dln Mubarak 
Shah nursed a feeling of resentment against the Khwaja too 
which developed into hostility with the passage of time. Qutb 
ud-dln built a new Jam c i Mosque Which he named “Masjid 
Mirj”, and ordered all the theologians and divines of Delhi to 
perform the Friday prayers therein. Khwaja Nizam ud-dln, 
however, refused to comply with the royal command, replying 
that he had a mosque near his house which had a greater claim 
upon him. This further enraged the King. The relations 
between the two were so strained that when the KhwSja once 
saluted the King, on coming across him in the shrine of Sheikh 
Zia’ ud-dln Rfiml, the latter refrained even from exchanging the 
greetings. Another incident, however, provided the King with 
an opportunity to declare his foolish intentions which he might 
have concealed for long in his bosom. According to the 
custom followed in those days, all the grandees, officers and res¬ 
pectable citizens were required, on the first day of every lunar 
month, to present, themselves before the monarch for salutation 
and presentation 6f gifts to him. . The Khwaja, however, never 
went on these occasions but used to send his servant, Iqbal, as 
his ifeputy. Feeling slighted by the proxy, the King ordered 
that none amongst his chiefs and officers should henceforth 
visit GhiyathpOr to pay respect to the Khwaja. Amir KhusrU 
relates that the king even said: “Whoever would bring the 
head of the Sheikh, he shall be rewarded one thousand Tankas." 1 


1. The silver coin of the time. 
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The King publicly announced his intention : “If he does not 
turn up next time I would know how he comes.” The King’s 
intention perhaps was to have Khwaja Nizam ud-dln brought to 
the court as a prisoner or he might have even decided to get rid 
of him once for all. The Khwaja was told of the King’s resolve. 
But indifferent to the peril threatening him, the Khwaja 
remained quiet. One after one the days were running out. 
“The month began to draw to a close”, says Manazir Ahsan 
Gllani, 1 2 “and with it every well-wisher of the Khwaja began to 
worry himself sick. At last, the new moon was alsq sighted. 
Now everyone entitled to admittance before the King shall pre¬ 
sent himself before the morach on the coming day. But the 
Khwaja is still adamant and has decided not to visit the King, 
who, on his part, is also firm on his declared resolve : ‘I would 
know how he comes.’ Only the night is to pass for the day, 
dreaded by the citizens of Delhi, when the two Sultans, one of 
the temporal world and the other of the spiritual realm shall 
clash their arms. The fateful night had still not folded up when 
the King’s doom was sealed. Khusru Khan 3 seized the King 
by the hair, the two grappled each other but KhusrQ Khan 
succeeded in thrusting a dagger in the abdomen of the King 
who came crashing down to the ground. Khusru Khan severed 
his head* from the body and flung it down into the courtyard of 


1. Nizam-i-T'alim, Vol. II, p. 230 

2. KhusrQ Khan, in whom the Sovereign placed implicit confidence, was a 
low caste convert to Islam. His acceptance of Islam was merely the 
cloak under which he concealed his deadly hatred of the faith and his 
determination to conspire against the King in order to gain the throne 
for himself. 

3. The author of Siar-ul-AuliV does not give the datje. when the king was 
beheaded. Firishta fixes the incident on the fifth of Rab*>-ul-Awwal, 
721 A. H. (Vol. I, p. 227) but at another place he gives the date as 29th 
ShawwBl (Vol. II, pp. 740-41). But greater reliance can be placed on 
Amir Khusru's Tughlaq Marr.ah which was composed during the reign Of 
Sultan GhiySth ud-dln Tughlaq. It states that the- incident happened 
in Jamlda-Ql-UkhrB, in the night the new moon was sighed (p. 19). 
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the Imperial Palace of Thousand Pillars.” 1 

The Mysterious Repast 

, During the period when Sultan Qutub ud-dln had forbidden 
his courtiers to pay a visit to the Khwaja, spies had also been 
deputed by him to bring.intelligence how the Khwaja managed 
his imperial kitchen after the cessation of all gifts and presents 
by the royal entourage. Sheikh Naslr ud-dln, ChitSgh Dthli re¬ 
lates that ‘‘when the Sheikh was apprised of the King’s order, he 
directed his attendants to increase the Quantity of victuals .cooked 
iiX his kitchen. After a few days the King enquired about the 
matter and was told that the quantity of food-stuff had since 
been doubled by the Khwaja.” Surprised to hear the reply, he 
remarked ; “I Was mistaken. He seems to get his sustenance 
from unknown sources.” 2 

Ghiyath ud-din Tughlaq 

During the brief period of his despotic rule, KhustG Khan 
let no opportunity go by qf insulting and ridiculing the faith 
which be hated at heart. In 721 A.H. GhiySth ud-dln Tughlaq 
(Malik GhSzI) marched upon the capital and established the 
Tughlaq dynasty after putting the usurper to sword. Ghiyath 
ud-dln was not a scholar but he showed due deference to the 
Shari 1 ah and the doctors of religion. The Khwaja used to have 
sittings of musical recitations which had then become popular 
in tf^e capital. A certain person named Hosam ud-dln Farjam, 
who, had been with the Khwaja for quite some time but had 
remained unenlightened despite the prayers and penance under- 


1. Qasr-i-HaiBr Situn, as it was named because of the large number of pillars 
utilized in its construction, was built by C AH* ud-din in 1303 A. D., on 
the place he encamped outside Delhi to give battle to the Mongol 
invader Targhi. The Qasr must have been as grand and beautiful as 
other buildings .of *AU’ ud-din, but unfortunately its complete destruc¬ 
tion later on renders it difficult to locate its site with any amount of 
certainty. 

1. Khak-ul-Majdlis, p. 310-11 
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taken by him, was a trusted councillor of the King. Q4z! 
Jalal ud-dln, the Deputy Chief of State was also hostile to the 
mystics. The QazI and few other theologians prevailed upon 
HosSm ud-dln FarjSm to bring it to the notice of the King that 
the Khwaja’s participation in these musical rhapsodies, deemed 
unlawful by Imam Abu Hanlfa, provided an excuse to others to 
indulge in and promote a practice prohibited by the Shari c ah. 
The King being unaware of the legal position lh this regard, 
was amazed to hear 1 that a scholar and divine revered by all 
could be accused of anything impermissible by the SharPah. A 
number of juristic opinions declaring musical recitations unlaw¬ 
ful were produced before the King who agreed to convene a 
council to examine the correct legal position in this regard. 
The meeting was convened and the KhwSja invited to it, which 
has been thus described by Mir Khurd: “The Khwaja was 
summoned to the Imperial Palace. He wrs accompanied by 
QazI Muhl ud-dln Kashanl and Fakhr ud-dln ZarrSdl, both of 
whom were erudite scholars. QazI JalSl ud-dln opened the 
proceedings with a sermon calling upon the K'hw&ja to desist 
from the practice. The way he addressed the KhwSja was not 
only unbefitting but he even proceeded to threaten him with 
punishment if he still persisted in looking upon it as a! lawful 
practice. Indignant at the arrogant remarks of QazI Jalal 
ud-dln, the Khwaja remarked : ‘You shall be dismissed from 
the office which makes you brag your tbhgue.’ And twelve days 
thereafter the QazI was dismissed and made to leave Delhi. 
In fine, all the scholars, jurists and theologians, and the King 
too, anxiously awaited the KhwSja to expound the correct 
juristic position in regard to the matter under discussion. 
Hosam ud-dln FarjSm levelled the charge that people whirled 
and danced and made loud excited utterances in the musical 
sittings held by the KhwSja. ‘Dont make noise. Instead of 
continuing your allegations first define musical recitation,’ 
demanded the KhwSja from HosSm ud-dlti. Farjam admitted 
that he did not know what constituted a musical recitation but 
added that the jurists held it unlawful. ‘Then’, replied the 
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Khwaja, ‘I need not answer the charges levelled by a man who 
does not know what the issue is.’ Hosam ud-din Farjam was 
thus .put to shame. The King gave ear to the speech of the 
Khwaja and forbade others to speak loudly or interrupt him. 
Among tjie scholars present in the meeting Hamid ud-din 
and Shahab ud-din mostly kept quiet. The former, however, 
deposed that the description of ^he Khwaja’s sittings of musical 
recitations, as given by Farjam and others were incorrect as he 
had himself attended.these sittings as well as those held by other 

saints,and friars.. ......In the meantime c Alam ud-din, the 

grandson of Sheikh-ul-Islam Bah a’ ud-din Zakariya Multan! 
arrived. The King .asked him whether musical sittings were 
permissible or prohibited. He replied that he had discussed the 
matter at length in his monograph on the subject. It was law¬ 
ful for those who listened to these recitations to warm the cockles 
of their heai t for spiritual elevation but unlawful for those 
who wanted to gratify their senses. In reply to a further - ques¬ 
tion asked by the King he said that in Baghdad, Rum 1 and 
Syria the mystics attended these recitations but nobody ever 
raised any objection. He added that the practice was followed 
by the mystics even during the times of Junaid and Shibll. 

Jalal ud-din implored the King to forbid musical recitations 
by a royal decree in order to uphold the juristic view held by 
the theologians of Hanafite school. Thereupon the Khwaja asked 
the King not to issue any edict on the subject. The King 
accepted the Khwaja’s recommendation and did not issue any 
order. 2 

» QazI Zia 3 ud-din BarnI writes in flasrat Nnimah that when 
the Khwaja returned from the meeting he called for Muhi 
ud-din Kashani and Amir Khusru. He told them that the theolo¬ 
gians and jurists of Delhi were filled with bitterness and envy ; 
they gave vent to their indignation when they found an opportu¬ 
nity but it was surprising that they gave preference to the 


1. Modern Turkey 

2. Siar-ul-AuIiV (Summarised), pp. 527-32 
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juristic opinions of the Imams over the Traditions of the 
Prophet. The Khwaja was grieved to find the theologians 
rejecting a Tradition merely because Imam Shafe* J had relied 
upon it while their ojvn Imams had disagreed From him. At 
last the Khwaja observed : ‘1 had never seen a scholar who 
refused tp give heed to an authentic Tradition of the Prophet. 

I do not know what is going'.to- happen to the city ? No city can 
flourish where a behaviour so outrageous can be tolerated. No 
wonder if this city goes to rack and ruin ! Where the King and : 
the nobles and the common folk hear the C)azls and the l 2 ulam& 
assert*ng that they do not follow the Prophet’s Traditions, how 
would they continue to have faith in them? I fear that the 
disbelief of the religious scholars of this city might invite the 
curse of Heaven In the shape of calamity and disaster, famine 
and pestilence.”* 

Destruction of Delhi 

The fear expressed by Khwaja Nizam ud-dln was not 
unfounded. Exactly six years after his foreboding, Muhammad 
Tughlaq, the son arid successor of Ghiyath ud-dln Tughlak, 
suddenly issued a decree for vacating Delhi and migrating to 
Devagiri, renamed by him as Daulatabad. He enforced his 
order with such a haste and unreasoning obstinacy that the 
capital became desolate. In a city where formerly it was 
difficult to procure a house, no living being except wild beasts , 
were seen. Muhammad Qasim Bijapuri writes in Tartkh 
Firishta : “The functionaries of the State did not allow a single 
inhabitant of the city, habituated to its climate, to remain there. I 
They despatched everybody to Devagiri, and Delhi became so j 
devastated and depopulated that no voice except that of the| 
jackals, foxes and other wild beasts was to be heard there.” 1 ,'j1 

All those theologians and jurists who had arraigned them*! 
selves against the Khwaja in the Imperial Palace had to leav<| 


1. Siar-ul-Aulid* (Summarised 1 , pp. 527—32 

2. Tarikh Firishta, V. I, p. 243 
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Delhi alongwith others ; many of them perished in the course of 
the long and strenuous march towards D^vagiri; those who 
reached the new capital were destroyed by famine and pestilence 
and, thus, the grim prediction of the Khwaja came true within 
a decade. 

Daily Routine of the Khwaja 

The Khwaja used to come ttawn front his apartment for 
'■isha'* prayers. After performing the same with congregation, 
he would return to his chamber again where he spent some 
time in the recollection of God. Thereafter he took a little rest 
before the attendants handed over to him his rosary. Then 
nobody excepting Amir Khusru was allowed to see him. Amir 
Khusru used to sit down near his cot relating the topic of the 
day or other matters. The Khwaja often nodded his head to 
signify his assent or asked: “Turk, what is the news.” This gave 
an opportunity to Amir 1 to put two and two together and make 
it five. The Khwaja asked about something and Arfifr Utilized 
the opportunity to relate the whole story. Often the Khwaja 
also permitted the children or relatives to come and join the 
sitting at this hour. 

Nocturnal Occupation 

After Amir Khust'Q and others present at the time hud 
taken leave to depart, the Khvyaja’s personal attendant Iqbal 
used to bring a few jugs filled; with water for performing 
ablution. Thereafter the Khwaja used to bolt the doors from 
inside and then nobody knew how he occupied himself to attain 


1. The biographies as weil as the poems of A? n ‘t’ : Kb USI u speak volumes of 
his deep, quiet and enduiing affection founded upon his attachment and 
esteem for the Khwaja. The Khwaja’s kindly feeling for his disciple 
is disclosed by what he once said to Amir Khusru : “I sometimes get 
tired of myself but never with you.’ (Siar-ul-Aitlia 3 , p. S02). Another 
time the Khwaja told Amir Khusru : “A man asked me to lay my eyes 
upon him as I look upon you. I kept quiet but I thought of telling him 
first to prove himself worthy of it.” {Ibid., p. 302j. 
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the propinquity of God or tb what lofty stations he was raisbd 
by the Divine grace. 

Sahur 

When the time came for Sahur, the attendant used to tap 
the door. He brought dishes of different cooked victuals but 
the Khwaja took but a little of these and instructed to keep 
them for the children. Khwaja c Abdur Rahim, who was 
charged with this duty relates that sometimes the Khwaja ate 
almost nothing at Sahur. When he was requested to take a bit 
more since he had eaten very little at the time of If tar, he would 
break Out into tears and say : ‘‘How many destitutes and poor 
would be lying hungry on the stairs and platforms of the 
mosques ? How can I take all this'when they are in such a great 
distress.” The food brought to the Khwaja for Sahur had very 
often to be taken back untouched by him. 

lii the Day 

Those who saw/ the Khwaja in the morning found his eyes 
reddish by the night-long vigils but his face would be lit up With 
heavenly grace, as if by an indescribable happiness of inner 
bliss, without the least trace of weariness. Nobody ,coujd say 
that the Khwaja would have performed four or five hundred 
rakSals of prayer in addition to the chantings in praise of God. 
Besides the inward illumination of his purified soul, the only 
occupation that employed him was consolation of the hearts 
broken by the turmoils of earth, than which there is no nobler 
task. 

The Khwaja could be seen whole day sitting on the prayel 
mat of his spiritual guide absorbed in the ocean of Divine 
presence. A stream of visitors which included saints ana 
scholars as well as persons of rank and authority continued all 
. day. The Khwaja conversed with them but he also kept himsey 
inwardly absorbed in the contemplation of Divine perfection. 1 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia J , pp. 125-129 
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After the Khwaja had performed the mid-day prayer, the 
visitors, coming from outside were called in. His kind and 
comfortable words consoled the wearisome hearts and instructed 
them in the way of salvation. But nobody, not even the savants 
and the saved could dare to cast their eyes on the radiant 
countenance of the Khwaja. 

End of the Journey ' . 

The KhwSja was over 80 years of age when he had a 
premonition that his journey’s end was drawing near. One day 
he told his attendants: “I saw the Prophet in the dream. He 
said, “Nizam, I am anxiously waiting for you’.” 1 

During his illness, the KhwSja gave out warrants of vice- 
gerency to several disciples. These were drafted by Fakhr ud- 
dln ZarrEdl and topied by Saiyid Husain KirmSniand finally 
signed by the Khwaja. The date given on these documents 
being the 20th Zilhijja, A. H. 724, these must have been Written 
three months and twenty-seven days .before the Khwaja breathed 
his last. .. 

Some* of the Warrants were sent out to the disciples for 
whom they were meant. To others* the Khwaja granted them 
personally. First of all Sheikh Qjutb ud-dln Munawwar was 
asked to present himself. He was granted the warrant and a 
habit of vicegerency and told to offer thanksgiving prayer. In 
the meantime Sheikh Naslr ud-dln MahmOd (Chirag Dikii) was 
also called in and awarded the robe and the warrant. Sheikh 
Qutb ud-dtn Munawwar was called again by him and both 
were told to congratulate and embrace each other. Then, the 
Khwaja said: “Both of you are brothers. Never mind who 
got the warrant first.” • 1 

Forty days before the KhwSja shared the reward of heaven¬ 
ly kingdom, he attained the stage of total absorption and seemed 
overwhelmed by Divine light. Giving an eye-witness account 
of the Khwaja’s condition before he passed on to his heavenly 


1. Siar-ul-Aalia*, p. 141 
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abode, Mir Khurd says : “It was Friday. The Khwaja seemed 
to be immersed in Divine light. In the prayer he repeatedly 
prostrated as if yielding to the grandeur of the Supreme Being. 
In the same condition, he returned to his residence from the 
mosque. Tears continuously rolled down from his eyes, he 
occasionally passed on to ecstatic trances but after short spells 
he remarked : ‘Today it is Friday. A friend recalls to his 
mind the promise made by the friend and gets engrossed in it.’ 
In the same condition he often asked whether it was time for 
the prayers and whether he had performed it or not? If he was 
told that.he has already said his prayers, he replied : ‘Let me 
perform it again.’ He continued to remain in this condition all 
through this period. 

“Once he called for all the disciples and servants present 
in the monastery and said : ‘All of you shall bear witness on 
the Day of Judgement that if Iqbal has withheld anything, he 
shall be responsible for it before God.’ Iqbal replied : ‘I have 
kept back nothing ; everything has been given away.’ The man 
had actually done so and distributed everything to the poor 
excepting some grains which would have sufficed for the inmates 
of the monastery for a few days. My uncle Saiyid' Husain 
informed the Khwaja accordingly who angrily demanded from 
Iqbal: ‘Why have you kept back that rotten dust?’ The 
Khwaja then ordered that the poor and the needy be called. 
When they had gathered, he said : ‘Break Open the store. Take 
away all the grain and sweep it clean.’ In a few moments ; 
everything was carried away by the crowd. 

“During the period of his last illness a few disciples and 
attendants asked the Khwaja : ‘What shall be our lot after j 
your’ He replied : ‘You shall get enough to keep your body | 
and soul together.’ According to another report I heard from'! 
certain reliable persons, the Khwaja was asked : ‘Who wouldl 
be blest with luck amongst us?’ They meant who would be tbti 
Khwaja’s chief .spiritual successor. ‘Whosoever’s luck should! 
favour him’, was the teply given by the Khwaja. Some of thfi 
friends and attendants requested my maternal grandfather! 
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Shams ud-dln Damghanl to tell the KhwSja that a number oS 
his disciples who have built palatial buildings are desirous to 
know where the Khwaja would like to have his eternal resting 
place. The Khwaja, however, replied that instead of having 
his grave in one of these houses, he would like to be buried in 
an open space. Accordingly he was laid to rest in an open 
field where Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq later built a cupola. 

“Forty days before the Khwaja died, he had left taking 
food. 1 2 During this period he hated even the smell of cooktjd 
victuals. Once he was offered a little soup df fish but he said» 
‘Throw it away in the running water.' My uncle Saiyid Husain 
once said to the KhwSja : ‘Your honour has not taken anything 
for the last so many days. That would be harmful.’ But the 
KhwSja replied: ‘Saiyid, how could he relish food who is 
anxious to meet the Holy Prophet ?’ He hot only took no food 
during these forty days but also spoke very little. 

“At last in the forenoon of the eighteenth Rab^t ul-Akhir, 
725 A. H. this spiritual star shed its lustre for the last time and 
passed on to his heavenly abode. 

“The funeral prayer of the Khwaja was led by Sheikh ul- 
Islam Rukn ud-dln, son of the renowned saint Sheikh BahS 1 ud- 
dln ZakariyS of Multan. After the prayer Sheikh Rukn bd-din 
observed: “Now I know that for four long years I was 
detained in Delhi to have the honour of leading this funeral 
prayer.”* 

The fthwSja never married’ and had no soil but his spiri¬ 
tual sons in succession continued to keep alight the lamp of 
guidance in different parts of the country. 

1. The aversion of the Khwaja could be described as an irresistible impulse 
of a man immersed in an exalted state of Reeling and should not be 
taken as a rule or custom followed by other mystics. 

2. Siar-tii-Aulia*, pp. 152-158 

S. Marriage is not an impediment to spiritual elevation, nor something 
looked down upon by the Shari'ah or by the mystics. The KhwSja’s 
decision not to marry was, perhaps, because of his personal circum¬ 
stances and bent of mind. 




Character and Achievements 


The gifts and talents of Khwaja Nizam ud-dln were perhaps 
expressed most concisely as well as meaningfully, by his spiritual 
guide Khwaja Farid ud-dln Ganjshakdr .while conferring his 
vicegereney upon him. He had said : “God has bestowed upon 
you the gifts of knowledge, intellect and His love; and anyone 
combining these qualities is best suited to discharge the respon¬ 
sibilities of a vicegerent.” 1 ;• > 

Sincerity of Purpose 

The essence of his character which enabled him to carve 
out a pride of place not only amongst the saints and sttfls of his 
own time, but also to become a loved and respected personality 
in the annals of Islam and to gain immortal fame was his 
wholehearted devotion and the love of God. His sterling 
sincerity had made this ruling passion of his heart the sole 
object of his earthly existence and expelled all other desires— 
the longings for wealth and glory, the love of the world and 
worldly desires. 

“Hail, O Love that bringest us good gain— , 
thou art the physician of all our ills, . 

The remedy of our pride and vainglory, our Plato and 
our Galen.' 


1. The Mathnawi, Vol. II, p. 6, Book I, (verses 23-24) 
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Love is that flame which, when it blazes up,'tbnsum*s 
everything else but the Beloved. ," ! 

He (the lover) drives home the sword Of Not in order 
to kill all other than God: Thereupon consider \yhat 
remains after Not. 1 2 

There remains except God : all the relit is gone.' 

Hail, O mighty Love, destroyer of polytheism.* 

The whole life of the Khwaja was spent in the sweetest 
strains that cause one to forget one’s own self in love divine and 
exert a stimulating influence over others to seek the sublime 
object oi human existence. A sheikh 8 of the Niztmiyah order 
has perhaps best expressed this very feeling of ecstatic rapture 
in these verses: 

“Neither a devotee, nor a clerk in holy Order, 

Nor yet a Hafiz, nor a zealous believer ; 

With all the ills that men endure, I would be a lover. 
To be sorrow-sick in the sea of troubles, I would 
clamour.” 

Having attained the state of peaceful contentment, the 
Khwaja was always careful that all those disciples who were 
chosen by him to keep alight the lamp of bis mystic order, 
expelled the liking for wealth and dignity from their hearts. 
Once Faslh ud-dln, a disciple, asked : “Who deserves tO become 
the vicegerent of a spiritual teacher?” "One”, replied the 
Khwaja, “who is not at all keen to become a vicegerent.” 4 

Mir Khurd relates that a reputed disciple of the KhwSja 
who had been granted the warrant of vicegerency by him, began 
to put on airs. The Khwaja became so displeased that when he 
again came to see him, the KhwSja refused to speak to him 

1. Alludes to the Quranic verse (XXVII: 88) which says : “And cry not 
unto any other god along with Allah. There is no God save Him. 
Everything will perish save His Countenance.” 

2. The Mathnawi, Vol. VI, p. 38, (Book V, verses 588-90) 

3. Muhammad ibn Qutub (popularly known as ShSh MinS) of Lucknow, 
(d. 874 A, H.). 

4. Siarritl-Autia 3 , p. 345 
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and revoked his permission to act as his vicegerent. The 
Khwaja forgave him only after be had expressed regret over his 
past behaviour. P 

Love forthe Enemy ' 

On his way to spiritual development, a devotee has to 
attain that stage of selflessness, renunciation and sincerity where 
his heart becomes free from all emotions of hatred and revenge 
and all desires to cause damage or hurt to anyone. He is then 
not simply humane and cordial to his friends .hut also develops 
a genuine kindliness of heart even for those who are hostile to 
him. In fact, he then supplicates for the prosperity and happi¬ 
ness of his enemies as if the hostility against him is a favour 
conferred upon him for which he ought to express his heart-felt 
gratitude. 

Amir ‘Ala? SajazI relates that once the, Khwaja remarked 
in his presence : “Whoever makes my heart bleed, would that 
God blest him more !” Thereafter the Khwaja recited a coup¬ 
let which meant: 

“Thorns who sows in my way out of ill-will. 

May his flower of life blossom without a prickle !” 

“A certain person whose name was Jhajju”, says ^Kfiwaja 
Naslr ud-dln, “lived in Hisar Indrapat near Ghiyathpur. For 
nothing he bore malice against the Khwaja and spared no effort 
to abuse and get him into trouble. , When he died, the Khwaja 
not only attended his funeral but also offered two ratf-ats of 
prayer on his grave and prayed thus for him : “O God, I have 
forgiven him for whatever ill he might have thought or done to 
me. Do not punish him on my accord.” 1 

Once, some of his disciples told the Khwaja : “There are 
a few persons who accuse you publicly and even from the pulpit 
of the mosque. It becomes difficult for us to keep quiet on these 
occasions.” The Khwaja replied, “I have forgiven all of them. 
You too should do the same and never pick up a quarrel with 


1. Siar-ul-^&rifin 
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them.” Thereafter he added, “If there is a feud between fWo 


persoris, the surest way to put : an end to it'is that one 6f the two 
should dismiss the feeling of resentment from his heart. After 
all, why shotlld anybody feel ill of being called names by another 
person. Does riot the adage run : The property of the Sufi is a 
public trust and the spilling of his blood penhissible to all ! 
Then why should one quarrel merely for calling names ?”' 

The Khwaja used to tell his disciples that the practice 
followed by the Cornmdnalty was to be kindly to the good and 
to repay the bad in the Same coin but the convention of the men 
of God was to repay riven evil with a kind deed. Once he said, 
“If someone puts a fhoTnin your Way and you too do the same, 
the whole path will soon he littered with thorns. A well-known 
proverb runs: Be a friend of the good aBd .tq thf wicke^ a 
foe; but the custom of the mystics is to be kind to the friend as 


well as to ’ thri foe."* The Khwaja’s motto was even still 
higher. He used to say : “It is bad to speak ill, but to seek ill 


is rivriri Worse.” 8 


It is not difficult W conceive thri loving kindrieSs that ainan 
with such a rule of conduct had for the descendants and rela¬ 
tives df his OWri Sheikh. The author of Siar~ul-2rifin relates 
that once Khwaja c Ata 1 2 Ullah, the SOn of Sheikh Najtb ud-dtn’s 
daughter, adted Khwaja Nizim ud-dtn to write a letter to a 
certain grandee asking him to help *Ata 5 Ullah with some 
money. The KhwSja pleaded his inability on the ground that 
he was not at all acquainted with the chief nor had that man 
ever visitrid him. *At4’ Ullah got angry and gave loose to the 
tongue of slrindlrir against him. However, thri KhwSja did not 
allow c Ata 8 Ullah to go away displeased with him and offered 
some money to pacify him.* 


1. FawaHd-ul-Fuuiid, p. 95 

2. Ibid., p. 87 

S. Siar-ul-Aulia 3 4 , p. 554 

4. Siar-ul-tTlriftn 
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Concealing Other’s Faults , 

, Mir Klmrd reports that the persons payinga visit ,.to the 
Kh,waja used to bring some present or sweety to offer as a gift 
to him, which were collected by the .attendants and distributed 
among the visitors and inmates of the monastery. Once a reli¬ 
gious scholar brought a packet £»f dust and put it alongside the 
gifts brought by others. He had presumed that the Khwaja, 
whomever cared to know what was brought by whom, would 
not discover hi& ruse. After, a while the Khwaja’s attendant 
came to collect the gifts but the Khwaja asked him to leave that 
particular packet, saying; “leave if here- This antimony if 
meant for my , eyes.” The theologian, immediately apologised 
* for putting him to test and enlisted himself among his disciples. 1 2 3 

Affectionate Kindness ' 1 ' 

■ ■ . 1 ■ i : <'/ brif ■■ >J fo . ■;. 

Towards the humanity, at large, and the Muslims and those 
who were , ip any way connected to hjm, in, particular, the 
Khw3ja had such a deep and kindly feeling which, it wopld. not 
be exaggeration to say, measured up to th e affection of a mother 
for her children. Of a fact, all. thpse who are perfect in faith 
inherit the Prophet’s solicitude and care for jhe humanity thus 
portrayed in the words of God : us . |/S . - 

a “There hath come unto you a messenger, (ope), of 

yourselves, unto whom, aught that ye are overburdened is 
, grievous, full of concern for you, for the believers full of 
pity, merciful.” 1 : , ,, ,, > , , 

■; To be kind, gentle and considerate with others is really to 
follow in the footsteps of the Prophet who had bpen enjoined 
thus by God ; . ;■ - fc ,-.r.,■ v 1 

“And lower thy wing (in kindness) unto those believers 
who follow thee.”- 

A kindly affection, deep, tender and constant, going 


1. Siar-ul-Aulii *, p. 142 

2. Q,. IX-.128 

3. Q, XXVI: 215 
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out to other human beings imparts such a feeling of oneness 
and spiritual affinity that the pleasure and pain of others 
is directly felt by the heart of the person developing such a 
tender affection. Amir Hasan c Ala 5 SajazS relates that once, 
in a gathering which was being addressed by the Khwaja, a 
few persons were sitting in the sun. The Khwaja stopped hiS 
discourse to say, “Brothers, come closer so that those si tting in 
the sun may. get a place in shade. They are sitting in the sun 
but I am getting burnt.” 1 « 

Once the Khwaja quoted some one, perhaps to refer indi¬ 
rectly to his own. feelings, who had said: “God’s creation 
takes food before me and I find it going down my own throat, 
as. if I am myself eating the same,”' 2 

Amir Hasan tells one of his own experiences. He once 
paid an untimely visit to the Khwaja. He had actually come, 
as he himself says* to see some of his relatives but he did not 
like to return without meeting the Khwaja even though it was 
an ill-timed visit. He went and told the Khwaja how had he 
come at a time ill-suited to him. The Khwaja replied, “You 
did well. Although the etiquette requires that one should not 
visit a Sheikh before ishraq in the morning and after L asr in the 
evening* but I don’t follow these rules. Anyone may come at 
any time he likes.”* 

Solicitude for Others 

Those who have attained the stage of spiritual perfection 
expel all personal cares and anxieties from their hearts but the 
welfare of humanity always keeps them vexed and worried : 
like a friend who sticketh closer than brother, they are friend 
of all in the world. 

Once a certain mystic said to KhwSja Sharaf ud-dln* that 
Khwaja Nizam ud-dln had rto cares to trouble his mind, neither 

1. Faiud > id-ui-Fuw*d, p. 91 

2. Siar-ul-AuliV, p. 77 

3. FuieiPd-ul-Fuu'Sd, Vol. 1, p. 96 

4. Grandson of a famous mystic, Khwija Naiir ud-dln Chirdgh Drkli 
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a wife nor children whose well-being could stir his heart 
or worry his head about them. Sharaf ud-din went direct from 
there to the Khwaja but before he could mention it to him, 
the KhwSja said: “Sharaf un-din, the choking disquiet I 
carry in my heart is of an intensity hardly felt by anybody else. 
Whosoever comes to me tells his problems which makes me 
extremely sad. He is really heartless who does not feel the 
pinch of his brother’s worries. Verily the sincere are faced 
with dangers great! Now you can understand why those who 
are nearer (to God) remain astounded.”* . 

To the Khwaja the greatest virtue which could help one to 
receive the Light-Divine was to cheer and please a believer and 
to mitigate his sufferings. Author of Siairul-Aulia y reports what 
the Khwaja once said : "In a dream I was given a book. It 
was written in it that as far as possible one should console the 
distressed; for, the heart of a believer is the repository of divine , 
secrets. Some body has well said : 

. “Of the living beings, deaden the pain; 

And have the day’s bread for the poor and the 

v forlorn." 

On another occasion the Khwaja said: "On the Day of 
Reckoning nothing shall be more valued than the words, kind 
and comfortable, consideration and solace extended to the wor¬ 
ried hearts.” 1 2 

Attachment to Children 

The Khwaja, amiable by nature, had a ready affection and 
kindliness for children. His pre-occupations with the visitors 
and devotional exercises left him little spare time, but he always 
found some time to cheer up the children. He took particular 
care to look after their requirements. 

Raf c t ud-dln was the grandson of the Khw&ja’s sister. 
The Khwaja always awaited his arrival before he started taking 


1. Siar-m-^Ari/in 

2. Siar-ul-Aulia~>, p. 128 
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his meals no matter who was present at the repast. The 
KhwSja always took special care for his education and moral 
guidance . 1 Raf c l ud-dln was fond of wrestling, archery and 
swimming. The Khwaja chatted with him about these sports 
to gladden and encourage him . 2 

Often the young visitors came to the Khwaja smartly dress¬ 
ed which was disliked by the orthodox because of the airiness 
of such dresses. The Khwaja, however, never objected and 
received them courteously and endeavoured to guide them on 
the path of moral rectitude. 

The author of Siar-ul-Aulia Mir Khurd, says that once his 
uncle Saiyid Husain KirmanI, who was then a young man, was 
fashionably dressed when he paid a visit to the Khwaja. The 
KhwSja, on seeing him, said politely: “Come on Saiyid, sit 
down here and share the benediction .” 3 

The benign and winsome treatment of the young by KhwSja 
Nizam ud-dln helped many a young men to shake off undue 
exuberance and gaity and take to righteous living and spiritual 
development. 

The Khwaja’s loving heart and sweet disposition had made 
his manners so amiable and pleasing that one is reminded of 
the findings of al-Ghazali after years of wanderings to find the 
path of Truth and certitude of knowledge. 

“I learnt from a sure source that the suf is are the true 
pioneers on the path of God; that there is nothing more 
beautiful than their life, nor more praiseworthy than their 
rule of conduct, nor purer than their morality. The intel¬ 
ligence of the thinkers, the wisdom of the philosophers, 
the knowledge of the most learned doctors of the law would in 
vain combine their efforts in order to modify or improve their 
doctrine and morals; it would be impossible. With the ivfis y 


1. Siar-ul'Aulia p. 203 

2. Ibid., p. 203 

3. Ibid., p. 203 
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repose and movement, exterior or interior, are illuminated with 
the light which proceeds from the Radiance of Prophethood. 
And what other light could shine on the face of the earth .” 1 


1. Al-Munqidh, p. 101 (Confessions of Al-Ghazill, p. 54) 



Natural Affection 


The pith and marrow of Khwaja Nizam ud-din’s life and 
character, which illuminated his inner self and inspired his 
moral zeal, was the fervour of spiritual love arising from the 
harmony of his soul. The flame of this love which he carried 
in his self from the very beginning burst into a radiant glow in' 
the practice of spiritual austerities under the paternal guidance 
of his Sheikh and guide Khwaja Farid-ud-din Ganjshaknr and 
illuminated the environs of Delhi for more than half a century. 
The Khwaja’s elevated soul which had reached the highest 
degree of sanctity, diffused the message of divine love to the 
four corners of the country and comforted innumerable roving 
spirits. His whole life, his conversations and discourses and his 
devotional and ecstatic practices point out unmistakably to the 
same infatuation and innermost warmth of divine love which 
has been thus described by Iqbal: 

“At last the flames burst forth from every hair of me, 
Fire dropped from the veins of my thought.”' 

As related in the Fawai’d-ul-Fuuiad, once the deathbed 
accounts of different mystics were being narrated before the 
Khwaja. Someone told the story of a sheikh who had the name 
of God on his lips while sinking in the jaws of death. On the 

1. Asrir-i-Khtidi, p. 68 (Translation by Nicholson, p. 145) 
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edge of tears, the Khwaja recited the verse which meant: 

“Washing my cheeks with streaming tears; 

I set my foot to draw near ; 

Union with Thee I ardently aspire, 

Humming Thy name, I go to deathly slumber. 1 ” 

Such was the all-consuming love cherished by the Khwaja. 
It had expelled every other desire from his heart as some one 
has said : the heart’s immortal thirst remained and the rest 
went up in smoke ! 

The joyful exhilaration of divine love kept the Khwaja 
always fresh and beaming with radiance in spite of night long 
vigils. Even when he had grown quite old, he continuously 
kept fasts and undertook exhausting devotional exercises but no 
trace of weariness could be seen on his face. He lived to the 
ripe old age exceeding eighty years, but even in that advanced 
age he was always brisk, cheerful and fresh as a daisy . 2 3 

Musical Recitations 

But the flame of love also stirs the blood which then needs 
the-soothing balm of lyrics sung in praise of God . 2 A heart 
inflamed by the love of God gets an opportunity to shed tears 


1. Fawi i } d~ ul-FuwSd, p. 80 

2. Siar-ul-Aulia*, p. 128 

3. Much has been written in favour and against musical recitations (songs 
unaccompanied by musical instruments) but the middle course appears 
to be that it is neither a must for devotional exercises nor absolutely 
unlawful. If recourse is taken to it with moderation and within certain 
limits, it acts as a means of spiritual uplifiment. A well-known Sheikh 
of the Chishtiyah order, QSzI Hamid ud-dTn NSgauri has shed light on 
musical recitations in these words : “I am Hamid ud-dln. I listen to 
these recitations and hold them lawful for the jurists have also held a 
similar opinion. I suffer from the pangs of love and musical recitation 
Is a balm for it. ImSm Abu Hanlfa has allowed the use of wine when 
in the opinion of a competent physician it is the only medicine to save 
one’s life. My ailment too is incurable except with the auditions extoll¬ 
ing the glory of God and therefore these are oermissible for me bul 
unlawful for you” (Siar-ul-Aqtab) ■ 
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and pacify its consuming passion through these recitations 
while the tiresomeness of exhausting devotional exercises is cast 
away by exhilarating love songs. This is the reason given by 
Jalal ud-dln Rtiml too in these verses • 

Therefore sum 1 a (music) is the food of lovers (of God), 
since therein is the phantasy of composure (tranquillity of 
mind) 

From (hearing) sounds and pipings the mental phanta¬ 
sies gather a (great) strength ; nay, they become forms (in 
the imagination). 

The fire of love is made keen (inflamedi by melodies, 
just as the fire (ardour) of the man who dropped walnuts 
(into the water). 1 

Almost the same reason has also been given by the Khw5ja 
in support of these recitals. He says : 

“The musical recitations are for the seekers of truth, the 
faithful and the devotees who are given to arduous orisons and 
vigils. They have verily a right to soothe their agitated hearts 
and tired bodies (to regain the lost strength). The Prophet has 
said that ‘your own body has a claim over you.’ Thus, when 
the self is refreshed through these recitals, it again gets busy in 
its labour of love.’’ 2 

Maulana KashanI, another authority on the subject, says : 
“Assiduous contemplations and exercises rewarded with ecstatic 
transports and illuminations often become burdensome to the 
traveller who feels a painful lack of strength resulting from the 
long and continued strain. This gives rise to alternate condi¬ 
tions known as contrition and radiance in his spiritual ascent. 
That is why the mystics of old have prescribed musical recita¬ 
tions—the melodies of harmonious voice—to retouch the spirit¬ 
ual vigour provided, of course, these do not overstep the limits 
set by the law.” 3 


1. The Mathnawi, Vol. IV, p. 313 (Book IV, veries 742-74) 

2. Siar-ul-Artlia *, p. 198 

3. Mxshah-ul-Hidayet, p. 141 
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The mystics also maintain that these recitations help the 
traveller on his path and illumine and revivify his spirit. 

The Khwaja, however, never took the musical recitations 
as an aid to or on indispensable part of devotional exercises. 
He occasionally took recourse to them simply as a spiritual 
nourishment. Delineating the essential requisites of a lawful 
recitation he says : 

“Sam c a (mu'ical recitation) is of four types, viz, lawful, 
prohibited, unbecoming and permissible. If the listener is 
inclined more to the Primal Being, the recital is permissible; 
if he is more attracted to a finite being, it is unbecoming ; 
if he is exclusively absorbed in a mortal being, it is prohi¬ 
bited ; but it is lawful if the true love in which the listener 
is engrossed is none but Almighty God. Therefore, who¬ 
soever is fond of such recitations ought to be aware of these 
four categories. 

“For a lawful recitation there are few pre-requisites 
too. First, the songster, secondly the listener, thirdly, the 
recitation, and fourthly the musical instruments. The 
singer should be a grown up man, neither ,of tender age 
nor a woman ; the listener should hearken with his thoughts 
fixed on God ; the recitation should not deal with a subject 
ludicrous, frivolous or silly; and finally, no musical instru¬ 
ment like a lute or violin should accompany the recita¬ 
tion.” 1 , 

The Khwaja not only disliked instrumental music but also 
forbade its use by his disciples. Nor did he accept any excuse 
if any follower ever indulged in the unauthorised practice. The 
Khwaja was once informed that a few friars had attended and 
whirled in an audition employing instrumental music. The 
Khwaja said, “They did not do well. Whatsoever transgresses 
the limits of the Shan 1 ah is unlawful,” When the Khwaja was 
told of the plea taken by the mendicants that in the ecstatic 
reverie they had so abandoned their selves that they became 


1. Siar-ul-Autia J , pp. 491-92 
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completely oblivious of the musical instruments, he observed : 
“This is no excuse. This plea can be advanced for indulging 
in every vice.” 1 

The Khwaja once told his disciples : “The use of musical 
instruments being a means of amusement is strictly prohibited. 
How could it be lawful when women in a congregational prayer 
are prohibited even to clap their hands in order to remind the 
Imam, if he commits a mistake in the recitation of the 
Qur’an?” 2 

Ecstatic Transports 

The Khwaja often used to say that a single verse was 
sufficient to move a man with unsullied heart to tears and 
ecstasy but nothing could exhilarate a spiritless fellow. 3 When¬ 
ever a verse praising God was recited before the Khwaja he was 
enraptured but in a way that nobody could notice it. During 
these rapturous states only tears used to roll down his cheeks. 4 5 

Mir Khurd has quoted a few verses which, on different 
occasions, sent the Khwaja into ecstatic transports. He says that 
often a whole poem could not produce that rapturous exaltation 
which was caused by a single Persian or Hindi verse. Once a 
grandee, Amir Qairbek, held a recitational sitting which was 
attended by several nobles and mystics. The songster sang the 
verse : 

Hard put to toil I am, within my shanty home; 

Give not tongue to my tale ; let alone. 

No sooner than the verse was recited, the Khwaja was 
carried away by a deep emotion and tears began to roll down 
his cheeks which set the whole gathering in a melting mood. 

Another time, although the Khwaja was indisposed he was 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia > , pp. 520-21 

2. Ibid., p. 522 

3. Ibid., p. 522 

4. Ibid., p. 5. 

5. Ibid., p. 514 
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sent into transport when Hasan Behdl recited the verse : 

O without a figure indeed, Sa e adi thou art, 

Too poor a catch where the trapped are pure in heart. 
The recitation ended, and the Khwaja calmed down. But 
as soon as Amir Hajl 1 began another ode of Amir Khusru, the 
Khwaja again dissolved in tears. 2 

Once Amir Khusru recited one of his odes whose opening 
verse was : 

He stood unveiled to all, but asked me not to behold ; 
Thrilled and lost, I knew not what his words 

contained. 

The Khwaja gave a side-long look at Amir Khusru and 
then broke into tears falling into rapturous ecstasy. 3 

Whichever ode or verse produced the consuming emotion 
of ecstasy in Khwaja Nizam ud-dln became instantly popular in 
Delhi as a household word. 4 It is related that Sultan ‘Ala 5 ud- 
dln Khiljl had given instructions to his courtiers to inform him 
of the verses which caused the Khwaja to fall in raptures. The 
King derived pleasure whenever these verses were related to 
him. 

Recital of the Qur’an 

The inimitable symphony of the Qur’an had always been 
the greatest source of delight to the sheikhs of Chishtiyah order 
who showed keen interest in its memorisation and recital. From 
Khwaja Mo*in ud-dln ChishtI to Khwaja Nizam ud-dln, every 
Sheikh bade his disciples to learn, recite and study the holy 
Scripture.* 

While vesting Khwaja Nizam ud-dln with the robe of vice- 
gerency, his mentor had instructed him to commit the Qur’an 
to his heart and the Khwaja fulfilled the wish of his teacher at 

1. Son of Amir Khusru 

2. Siar-ul-Aulia p. 515 

3. Ibid,, p, 516 

4. Ibid., 510 

5. .b/izam-i-T*alvn, Vol. II, p. 12 
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the earliest opportunity on reaching Delhi. Likewise, the 
Khwfija called upon his closer associates agd disciples to do the 
same. When Amir Hasan ‘Ala* Sajazi took the oath of fealty 
to the KhwSja, he was quite an elderly man, and poetry had 
remained his favourite pursuit throughout his life. The Khwaja 
instructed him to let the Qur’an take precedence over his poetic 
zeal. Amir Hasan‘Ala* Sajazi says in Fawa?id-ul-Fuwtul : “I 
have repeatedly heard the Sheikh saying that the recitation of 
the Qur’an ought to throw into shade the eagerness to compose 
poetry/' 1 2 

When Amir Hasan ‘Ala’ Sajazi had learnt one third of the 
Qur’an by heart, the Khwaja instructed him to memorise the 
Quranic verses in small portions and continue repeating what he 
had already learnt.* 

Khwaja Muhammad had been placed under the tutelage of 
the Khwaja by his father Badr ud-din Is’haq. The Khwaja 
got him to learn the Qur’an by heart. He recited the Qur’an so 
sweetly that the Khwaja appointed him to lead the congrega¬ 
tional prayers. 3 4 Khwaja Mosa, brother of Khwaja Muhammad 
was also a httfiz as well as a girl. Before the Khwaja began his 
meals the two brothers used to recite a portion of the Qur’an 
by way of Table Prayer {Dif-t-i-MaPdah).* The Khwaja also 
got his daughter’s sons to memorise the Qur’an and used always 
to enquire about the progress made by them. 5 

Love for his Spiritual Guide 

Every man inclined to be grateful has always a warm and 
friendly feeling towards his benefactor, but the Khwaja was 
affectionately devoted to his Sheikh who had guided and 
groomed him to attain interior illumination and spiritual 

1. Fau.a 3 id-ul-Ftiadd, p. 249 

2. Ibid., p. 93 

3. Siar-ul-Aulid*, p. 200 

4. Ibid., p. 99. The prayers before meals is, however, not prescribed by 
the Shari 1 ah. 

5. Ibid., p. 203 
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eminence. This devoted attachment always reminded him of 
Khwaja Farid ud-djn whenever any verse recited before him 
hinted at a person dear to one’s heart. Once, when Khwaja 
Farid ud-dln was still alive, a songster recited the verse in the 
presence of Khwaja Nizam ud-dln. 

In this manner stroll ye not; 

That evil eye one might cast. 

The Khwaja says that the verse recalled to his mind the 
qualities and virtues, excellence and equipose of his Sheikh so 
vividly that he asked the songster to go on repeating the same 
verse for some time. Relating this story tearfully on a subse¬ 
quent occasion, the Khwaja added with a sigh : “But, alas, it 
was not long after this incident that my Sheikh left this world. 1 

Watchful attention to Religious Observances 

No matter how weak, indisposed or tired owing to strenu¬ 
ous exercises the Khwaja was, he Was always extremely careful 
to perform obligatory prayers alongwith the congregation. It 
has been related in Siar-ul-AuliB* that “even when he had 
crossed his eightieth year he regularly came down from his 
apartment on the first storey for all the five congregational 
prayers along with the mendicants and disciples who happened 
to be present there. In spite of his old age and feeble body he 
fasted daily and ate very little.” 2 

The Khwaja attached great importance to the Sunnah and 
always enjoined upon his companions and disciples to observe 
the practices of the Prophet with utmost care. Mir Khurd has 
recorded the Khwaja’s instructions to his disciples wherein he 
told them : “One should follow the Prophet’s Sunnah steadfastly 
and staunchly and should never let go even the practices occa¬ 
sionally followed by the holy Prophet.” 3 


1. Fawcflid-ul-Fawad, p. 96 

2. Siar-ul-Aulia 3 , p. 125 

3. Ibid., p. 318 
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The Khwaja considered it essential for every spiritual guide 
to be thoroughly well up in Traditions and the juristic laws so 
that he may neither act nor cause others to act against the prac¬ 
tices of the Prophet. 1 





1. FawaHd-ul-Fuwad, p. 147 


Learning and Spirituality 


Khwaja Nizam ud-dln had not only attained the state of 
exalted spirituality but had also acquired proficiency in religious 
sciences which he had studiously learnt from some of the 
eminent doctors of his time. He had studied literature and 
theology under Mustaufi-ul-Mamalik Maulana Shams ud-dln 
Khwarzaml, Traditions under Maulana Kamal ud-dln Zahid 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad Marlkall and, finally, gone over some 
books under the guidance of Sheikh Farid ud-dln Ganjshakra. 
One of his teachers, Ahmad Marlkall had received instruction 
from the author of Mashariq-ul-Anwar, Sheikh Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad as-Saghani. 

Literary Pursuits 

The Khwaja’s disposition as well as the guidance of his 
Murshid —the spiritual guide—set him to seek the inner content 
of the religious observances in order to raise his religious 
experience to a higher plane of consciousness and purpose; still, 
he never lost his interest in intellectual and literary pursuits till 
his last breath. Mir Khurd has mentioned in Siar-ul-Aulid? 
that Maulana Rukn ud-dln made out the copies of Kashshaf and 
Mufassal and a few other books for the Khwaja. 1 Both these 
books were written by the well-known Mu c tazilite doctor 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia p. 217 
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Mahmud Jar ullah Zamakhsharl (d. 538 A. H.); the first one 
being on exegesis and the other on syntax, which speak of the 
literary interests of the Khwaja. The author of Siar-ul-Aulia 1 2 3 
also relates that the Khwaja used to listen to the recitation of 
Khamia-P*Nizam\ by Saiyid KhSmosh ibn Saiyid Muhammad 
Kirmani. 1 The famous Persian poet Amir KhusrQ, known as 
the‘Sugar Tongued Parrot of India’ had the honour of being 
guided by the Khwaja in his poetic compositions. In the 
beginning Amir KhusrQ used to submit his poems to the Khwaja 
for correction and improvement. Once the Khwaja advised 
him to rhyme his verses in the style of Saphahanls. 2 

Traditions and Jurisprudence 

The speech delivered by the KhwSja in the court of Sult&n 
Ghiyath ud-dln Tughlaq on the question of musical recitations 
illustrates his deep insight and extensive knowledge of the 
subject under dispute. 

The six authoritative books of Traditions, known as Sihth- 
us-Siilah, had not become prevalent in the northern India prior 
to Sheikh Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi (d. 1052 A. H.J nor 
were the doctors of religion then aware of the books comprising 
even the SahJhain. MasKarig-ul-Araullr and Mishkat alone were 
then regarded as the two most authoritative dissertations on the 
subject. 8 Numerous apocryphal and spurious Traditions were 
then extant and freely used by the mystics and preacher* as 
could be seen from their utterances preserved in the biographi¬ 
cal literature of the time. The canons evolved for the 
acceptance or rejection of the Traditions were also not known 
to the religious scholars of the country before Muhammad Tahir 
Patnl (d. 986 A. H.) But the biographies and discourses of the 
Khwaja bespeak of his profound knowledge of the Sahlhain for 
he never argued on the basis of any disputed or unauthorised 


1. Siar-ul-AuUS*, p. 219 

2, Ibid., 301 

S. For details see ThuqdJat-il-Idcmiyah fil-Hind 
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Tradition prevalent amongst the mystics of his time. Once, oii 
being asked whether the saying : “A generous person is a friend 
of God even if he be an unbeliever” was a Tradition or not, 
the Khwaja replied: “This is an adage.” The enquirer 
persisted upon saying that he had read it in a book on Tradi¬ 
tions but the Khwaja replied: “Whatever is in Sahihain is 
authentic.” 1 

Significance of Knowledge 

The acquisition and imparting of knowledge was highly 
commended by Khwaja Nizam ud-dln ; for, like the precursors 
of Chishtiyah order, he considered it an essential pre-requisite for 
those whom he commissioned for preaching and guiding the 
people on the path of spirituality. 

An intelligent and capable young man hailing from Bengal, 
who later shined as Sheikh Siiaj ud-dln of the Chishtiyah 
monastery of Pandwa, came from Laknauti with the intention 
of uniting in the bond of spiritual paternity with the Khwaja. 
After he had taken the oath of fealty, the Khwaja said to 
Mauiana Fakhr ud-dln ZarradI: “This’young man seems to be 
capable but if he could also go in for learning, he would become 
a competent friar.” Mauiana Zarradl obtained permission to 
teach the young man for ■ some time and very soon he was able 


1 Fawa } id-ul-Fuwad, p. 103. It may be mentioned here that the Khwfija 
was undoubtedly aware of the merit and worth of Sahihain but the two 
books comprising it being then not included in the curriculum of Indian 
educational institutions, were generally not studied by the doctors of 
religion. Some of the Traditions cited by the KhwSja in support of 
musical recitations during the' debate held by SultSn Ghiyfith ud-dln 
Tughlak, are not to be found in the Sahihain, nor are they considered of 
. unimpeachable authority by the Traditionists. The speeches of the con¬ 
tending doctors in tb at debate show even greater ignorance of the science 
of Traditions. Ignorance of the Sihah-us-Sittah and the canons framed 
for their evaluation had given rise to many un-Islamic practices in the 
monasteries of the then mystics of India. This, by the way, testifies to 
the great service rendered by the Traditionists of India In revivifying 
the true content of faith in the country. 
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to create in his disciple the desire for further education. After 
the Khwaja’s death Siraj ud-din continued his studies at Delhi 
before returning to his home town to diffuse the spiritual 
mission of the Chishiiyah order in Bengal and the eastern 
provinces. 1 

The Perfect Knowledge 

The Khwaja being well schooled in the theological sciences 
was able to occupy himself fruitfully with contemplations and 
investigations of true knowledge concealed to all but those 
illuminated by the Divine grace. This comprehension acquired 
through intuition and inspiration is known by the mystics as the 
perfect or intuitive knowledge. The author of Siar-ul-AuliB? 
states that whenever any uncertainty pertaining to any question 
lingered unresolved, the Khwaja clarified the issue as if through 
his inner lustre which satisfied every mind. He always gave 
such a convincing reply that everyone was amazed and had to 
admit that such a reply could be given only by one endowed 
with the interior spirit of piety. Numerous scholars of the day 
and doctors of religion who were known for their opposition to 
the path of mysticism had ultimately to repent for their 
vainglory and enlist themselves among the disciples of the 
Khwaja. 2 

The Path of Shari'ah 

With bis erudition coupled with the zeal to follow the way 
of the Prophet, the Khwaja had developed tht sense which 
guided him to reject all the irreligious practices prevalent among 
the mystics of his day. The doctrines of the then sufis depart¬ 
ing from the pure faith were never accepted by him howsoever 
sacrosanct they might have been considered by others. 

A misguided belief then commonly held by the sufis was 
that walnyat or sainthood signified a stage higher than the 


1. Siar-ul-*3riffn / p. 12 

2. Siar-ul-AtiiiaP, p. 130 
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prophetbood, for, the former developed a continuous absorption in 
the contemplation of Divine Essence while the latter required a 
temporary recession from devoted attractions God for purposes 
of preaching and imparting guidance to the mankind. Some of 
the mystic sects even went a step further to claim that every 
wall or saint was gifted with a higher spiritual merit than a 
prophet. Khwaja, however, never subscribed to- these views 
and, as recorded by the author of FawaPd-ul-Fuwad, he observed: 
‘This is an irreligious belief.’ Even though the prophets had to 
devote a part of their time to the guidance of humanity, a 
fraction of their devotion to the Supreme Being carried infinitely 
greater merit than the life-long absorption of the mystics in the 
love of God,” 1 

Spiritual Development 

A misconceived but popular notion about mysticism is that 
it requires renunciation of the world for it regards every 
mundane affair a snare and a glitter of the deceptive world 
which lets fall a veil of ignorance before the eyes of the attract¬ 
ed traveller. But the Khwaja had attained that stage of inward 
illumination which had lifted him above the external features 
of the devotional observances of the mystics and opened to his 
view the real significance of every act lawful in the eyes of the 
Sharfah. We are indebted to the collectanea of Khwaja Saiyid 
Muhammad Gesu Daraz who has quoted the observation of the 
KhwSja Nizam ud-dln on the subject: “Nothing (made) lawful 


1. Fawd‘id-ul-Fuwod, p. 120. Sheikh Ahmad Sarhindi (d. 1034 A. H.) 
commonly known as Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani (the Renovator of the Second 
Millennium) has further elucidated the point that even when the 
prophets have to turn their attention to the human beings their interior 
self remains absorbed in the ocean of Divine wisdom more than the' 
saints do during the’period of Godly attraction. Explaining the reason 
for it he says that the prophets direct their attention to the human 
beings in pursuance of the Divine command to convey His message to 
the humanity and, thtrefere, no distinction can be made between it and 
absorption in the recollection of God. 
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(by the Shari 1 ah) is a hinderance in the way of God nor cuts 
off the path of an attracted traveller, else it would not have 
been made permissible by God.” 1 

Another time the Khwaja said, “You should be pure of 
heart and conscious of God in every action. After that you may 
engage yourself in whatever (lawful) occupation you desire for 
nothing will then harm you.” 2 

Renunciation of the World 

A clear and intelligible exposition of the reality of renuncia¬ 
tion was made by the Khwaja in these words: “Renunciation 
does not mean that one should put off his clothes and don a 
loin-cloth. A man can dress properly and take food and also 
enjoy what is lawfully available to him but he should never try 
to store up these; nor should he entangle his heart in anything. 
This is the correct way of the renunciation of worldly desires.” 3 

Kinds of Obedience 

“Obedience (to God) is of two kinds,” the Khwaja once 
eexplained, “obligatory and transilient. The obedience falling 
in the first category consists of those acts which benefit the person 
complying with a command as, for example, the prayer, fasting, 
haj and recollection of God. Transilient obedience is that which 
extends the benefit to others such as restoring harmony between the 
Muslims, showing consideration or benevolence to others. The 
obedience of the latter category is highly meritorious and shall 
have limitless reward from God. Absolute sincerity is essential 
for the acceptance of obligatory obedience but transilient obe¬ 
dience will be recompensed by God howsoever it is rendered.” 4 

Miracles Worked by Saints 

The miracles worked by the saints were held by the Khwaja 

1. Jmvarrtt-ul-Kalam, p. 160 

2. Siar-ul-Autia ( , p. 160 

3: Faw&id-ul-Fuwad, Vol. I, p. 2 
4. Ibid., p. 14 
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to be resulting from their total absorption and intoxication in 
the love of God. “They are attracted devotees,” says the 
Khwaja about the saints working miracles, “whereas the 
prophets have a placid disposition and serene spirit. That is 
why, unlike the prophets, miracles become an obstacle for the 
mystics in their journey of spiritual development. On the other 
hand, the love of God imparts stability to the state of elevation. 1 ” 

Knowledge of the Prophets 

The KhwSja classified knowledge into three grades viz. 
perceptive* intellectual and divine. We have perceptions 
through our senses such as the taste of different edibles or the 
various types of smells. The knowledge in regard to these is 
obtained through the senses. On the second grade comes the 
knowledge obtained through intellect. This is also of two kinds, 
acquired and intuitive. The KhwSja further explained that 
“even the intuitive knowledge is not divine, what to speak of 
acquired knowledge. Excepting those for whom the doors of 
divine knowledge are opened, who can say what its features 
are ? Nobody who gains knowledge through his intellect, either 
by his own effort or through intuition can find his way to the 
divine knowledge although he can derive pleasure from his 
intellectual knowledge.” In ordei to illustrate his point the 
Khwaja told the story of a certain saint who desired to record 
the manifestations of reality dawning upon his heart during the 
moments of ecstatic illuminations. In fact he wrote quite a lot 
to express his feelings but ultimately confessed that human 
language could not convey what he wanted to describe. 2 

Love of the World 

Once someone said to the KhwSja : “There are some who 
love the world while there are others who hate it.” “There 
are three types of persons,” replied the KhwSja, “some cherish 


1. Fawa}id-ul-Fuwad, Vol. I, p. 33 

2. Ibid., p. 69 
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the world so much that they are always crazy about it and their 
number is quite large. There are others who not only bate the 
world but hold it in contempt and always sneer at it. There is 
also a third category, who neither hold it dear not detest it. 
They neither eulogize the world nor frown upon it and these are 
better than both the former categories.” Thereafter the 
KhwSja told the story: “Once a man came to Rabi'ah Basri 
and started denouncing the world. She replied : “Please do not 
come again to me. You seem to be so enamoured of the world 
that you are never tired of talking about it.” 1 2 

Recitation of the Qur’an 

The Khwaja once told about the three ways or grades of 
reciting.the Qur’an. He said : “The first is that whatever you 
recite, its -pith and substance sinks in your heart. The second 
grade of its recital is that your heart is awakened to the awe of 
God while the third grade is that your heart remains attracted 
to God so long as the recital continues.” 

“One should always be aware of the fact,” the Khwaja 
continued, “that the recitation of the Book of God confers a 
blessing undeserved by him. But if that be not possible, one 
should at least keep in mind the rewards promised for the 
recital of the holy Scripture.”*. 5iV -.v.;.. 

As the Khwaja has himself acknowledged, he did not leave 
anything in writing 3 but his greatest productions were his 
spiritual sons, pure of heart and perfect in knowledge and 
demeanour, who were examples of rectitude, piety and truth¬ 
fulness. However, Amir Hagan c Ala’Sajazi and Mir Khurd 
have narrated numerous sayings and teachings of the Khwaja 
which bear witness to his deep knowledge and incisive intellect. 


1. FamiHd-itl-b’uwad,V of. I, p. 189 

2. p. 71 

3. Ibid., p. 45 and Khair-ul-Majalis, p. 51 
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Blessings and Benignity 


Before we unfold the story of Khwaja Nizam ud-dln’s 
remarkable achievement in enkindling the zeal for moral recti¬ 
tude and spiritual uplift in countless hearts, specially at a time 
when the success of the Muslim arms had brought in its train 
the forgetfulness of God and given a free rein to self-indulgence, 
let us recapitulate the method evolved by the pure-hearted 
mystics to rejuvenate the religious vigour of the widespread 
Muslim population, as explained in the first volume of this 
book. 

After the first few generations “religious seminaries and 
educational institutions too did not provide any answer to the 
problem because of the vast population of Muslims and the 
mundane pre-occupations of the people. The problem of mak¬ 
ing arrangements for a continued and concerted effort for the 
education and training of the people in religious tenets and 
practices, and infusing a breath of new liife in the vast numbers 
spread over far off lands defied solution in the absence of a 
truly Islamic State. The foremost business or rather the end of 
the Caliphate was, in the words of Caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdul 
Aziz, to guide the people in moral rectitude rather than to col¬ 
lect the revenues for the conduct of administration. The then 
Muslim States were, however, not only indifferent to this funda¬ 
mental objective but were extremely allergic to any movement 
or criticism on this score which could pose a threat to their 
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political supremacy. Thus, these governments being suspicious 
of all efforts made for the resurgence of Islamic spirit, and, 
erroneously taking these as movements designed to build up 
political leadership, lost no time in crushing them. 

“Ip these circumstances there was no way left to revivify the 
religious spirit and fill the people with an enthusiasm, zeal and 
self-confidence for reintroduction of the precepts of religion in 
their daily life. The only alternative left was to call upon the 
people to take an oath of allegiance for the purpose. Following 
in the footsteps of the Apostle of God, it had become necessary 
that a guide of spiritual and moral excellence should obtain an 
oath, or the ba l it, as it is called, from the people willing to offer 
sincere penitence and undertaking to lead a virtuous life in future 
in accordance with the directions of .their mentor. If placing 
oneself under the instruction of an inspired guide meant that he 
was fairly started upon in.his journey to the end of purification 
of spirit and moral rectitude; the oath of allegiance enjoined a 
much more onerous responsibility on the mentor himself. The 
guide or the spiritual teacher had to lead the wandering soul of 
the disciple taking the ba l it, stage by stage, from cleansing of 
his spiritual impurities, renouncing the love of worldly tempta¬ 
tions and desires, wealth and honour, infusing an spirit of moral 
uprightness and correct ethical behaviotir, following the teach¬ 
ings contained in the Qur’an and the Traditions, to the illumi¬ 
nation of the pupil’s soul. This was, in truth, what the ba l it 
meant and by which the inspired souls tried to infuse into their 
disciples, through preaching and personal example, loving care 
and unalloyed sincerity, an inner vitality of spirit and strength 
of moral integrity. As the experience shows, the reformers and 
renovators of faith did succeed in revivifying the true faith and 
tapping new sources of popular strength in their own times, 
through this tried and infallible method which just copied the 
procedure and technique followed by the Prophet of Islam. 
Innumerable persons have been provided with an opportunity 
of not only adopting a virtuous life through this method but 
have also been led to attain even the stage of ‘Divine 
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Acquaintance’ and ‘Love’ by the inspired guides and teachers.” 1 2 3 4 

Ba c it: A Pledge and a Covenant 

The ba*it implies a determination to completely turn away 
from sin and to pattern One’s life in accordance with the ordi¬ 
nances of God and His Apostle. None of his biographers has 
mentioned what the Khwftja required the intending disciples to 
say or promise while administering the ba c it to them but the 
Khw3ja has himself left an account of the manner in which his 
own Sheikh, Khwaja Farid ud-dln used to accept disciples in his 
spiritual paternity. Since the Khwaja had a deep and enduring 
affection for his spiritual guide and tried to follow in his foot¬ 
steps, it can be assumed that he would have also acted similarly 
on such occasions. Speaking of his Sheikh, the Khwaja says : 

“When anybody came to the Sheikh (Khwaja Farid 
ud-dln) with the intention of taking the befit, he used to 
ask him to recite the SVratul Fatiha* and Suratul Ikhlns? 
Then the Sheikh, himself recited the last five verses of 
Suratul Baqt* followed by the verse : 

“Allah (Himself) is Witness that there is no God save 
Him. And the angels and the men of learning (too are 
witness). Maintaining His creation injustice, there is no God 
save Him, the Almighty, the Wise. 

“Lo! religion with Allah (is) the surrender (to His 
Will and Guidance).” 5 

“Thereafter he used to tell the disciple: ‘You have 
taken the b<fit on the hands of this weakling, on the hands 
of my Sheikh and his Sheikhs and on the hands of the Pro¬ 
phet, on whom be peace and blessings. And now you? 
swear an oath to God Almighty that you would guard your I 


1. Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Vol. I, pp. 197-98 

2. First chapter of the Qur’5n 

3. Hundred twelfth chapter of the Qur’an 

4. Second chapter of the Qur’an 

5. Q. 111:18-19 
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hands, feet and eyes from the ways of sin and betake the 
path of Shari*ah and the way (of life) chalked out by it.” 1 

Wide Circle of Disciples 

The KhwsSja permitted everyone desiring to take the baHt, 
to enter the circle of his disciples without putting him to any 
test or trial. The baHt being a pledge and a covenant to follow 
in the steps of one’s spiritual guide for the rest of one’s life, a 
question might arise as to why the KhwSja administered the 
ba c it so easily to everyone. The Khwaja has himself given an 
answer to this question. 

The well-known historian and author of Tarlkh F\roi Shahi, 
ZiS 1 ud-din BarnI, says that once he happened to remain with 
the Khwaja from early morning till a little before noon. 
During this.period quite a good number of people took the ba c it 
on the hands of the Khwaja. It occurred to his mind that the 
earlier mystics used to be very cautious in taking disciples but 
the Khwaja perhaps allowed everybody to take the befit out of 
his generosity and largeheartedness. He says that he thought 
of asking the reason for it from the Khwaja but his doubt was 
revealed to the Khwaja by divine grace who atonce asked : 
“Maulana Zia J ud-din, you ask all sorts of questions but you 
have never asked me why I accept everybody as my disciple ?” 
Taken aback, Zia 5 ud-din touched the feet of the Khwaja and 
said that the doubt had struck his mind on several occasions 
and a few moments before he had thought of asking about it 
but God had revealed his secret to him. Thereupon the 
Khwaja replied : ■'■■■ 

“Divine wisdom endows every age with a singularity 
with the result that the characteristics, habits and manners 
of the people in every age, barring, of course, a few persons, 
differ from their predecessors. This is a matter of expe¬ 
rience. The purpose behind the baHt is that a disciple 
expels from his heart everything except God and gets 


1. Siar-ul-Anita 3 , p. 224 
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absorbed in the vastness of Divine presence as you find it 
explained in the books on mysticism. The mystics of the 
old never accepted anybody under their spiritual paternity 
unless they were satisfied that the intending disciple had 
cleansed his heart of all earthly objects and desires. But 
Sheikh Saif ud-d!n Bakharzl, Sheikh Abu Sa t eed Abul 
Khair, Sheikh Shahab ud-din Suharwardl and Sheikh Farid 
ud-dln accepted everyone desirous of spiritual purification 
under their surveillance. I do not lay a claim to the same 
spiritual excellence as those elevated souls had attained, 
but, I would like to explain why I do not take the same 
precaution as the earlier Sheikhs used to take. One of the 
reasons is that I have been informed by a large number of 
persons that good many of my disciples completely turn a 
new leaf, abstain from sins and begin offering prayers 
regularly. Some even devote considerable time in recollec¬ 
tion of God. Now, if I were to make sure that they have 
completely disentangled their hearts from the worldly 
desires before I administer ba l it to them, they would be 
deprived of whatever spiritual uplift they attain through it. 
The other reason is that my Sheikh permitted me to take 
disciples without my asking for it or even entertaining a 
desire for the same. When I see a Muslim coming to me 
with bated breath, in all humility and submission to make 
repentance for his sins, I accept his statement and admi¬ 
nister him the ba l it ; for, I am told that many of them 
really abjure their evil practices after taking the oath of 
fealty.” 1 

Reformative Endeavour 4 4 

What was the effect of the discipleship of KhwSja Nizim 
ud-dln, so generously extended to all, the nobles and the 
commoners, the officials and the traders, on the social and 
moral life of the people ? Delhi was then the flourishing capital 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia*, pp. 346-48 ; Hair at Hamah, p. 13 
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of a powerful empire whose pomp and pageantry had attracted 
all the means of amusement that wealth and power could 
purchase to divert the attention of the people from the path of 
piety and fear of God. The celebrated historian of that age, 
Zia 5 ud-dlh Barn!, rejates how the Khwaja was able to awaken 
deep religious longing to find God in every heart which guided 
the people to betake the path of virtue. He says : 

“The three luminaries of The mystic order during the 
time of c Ala’ ud-dln Khiljl were Sheikh-ul-Islam Nizam 
ud-dfti, Sheikh-ul-Islam c Ala 5 ud-dln and Sheikh-ul-Islam 
Rukn ud-dln. A vast multitude had pledged devotion to 
these spiritual guides.. Countless people repented from 
their sins and turned from evil, took to prayers and 
devotional exercises, expelled worldly desires, covetousness 
and greed from their hearts and inculcated a deep religious 
yearning for the fellowship of God. The example set by 
these spiritual preceptors through their spirit of humanity, 
virtuous living and upright behaviour charged the atmos¬ 
phere with a genuine religious spirit which helped the 
people to become truthful and genuinely religious. The* 
piety and righteoutness of these God-moved souls attracted 
divine blessings; natural calamities like famines and 
pestilence ceased to visit the land, and, the Mongols, who 
were the scourge of the world, were brought to a shameful 
ruin. All these blessings, to which every man in the days 
of these three saints would bear witness, became a means 
for the ascendancy of Islam. The rules of the Shaft-ah as 
well as the doctrine of the mystics gained popularity among 
the people. How blessed were the last ten years of Sultan 
‘Ala* ud-dln’s reign when he had prohibited the use of all 
intoxicants and the ways of immorality and sensual gratifi¬ 
cation ! ...On the other side, Sheikh-ul-Islam Nizam ud-dln 
had opened wide the gates of spiritual preceptorship; 
encouraged the sinners to repent for their sins ; and allowed 
all, the rich and the poor, the king and the slave, the 
learned and the illiterate to cleanse their souls through his 
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spiritual guidance. Everyone who pledged allegiance to 
the Sheikh considered himself spiritually attached to him 
and gave up many of his vices. If anybody*ever committed 
a sin, the Sheikh allowed him to offer penitence and renew 
his baSt. Thus, ail those who took the pledge to walk 
along the pathway of purity were saved from many vices 
and were gradually led, through emulation of the Sheikh, 
to prayers and litanies. Every man and woman, whether 
tender in years or bent, with age, regularly offered 
obligatory prayers and vied with each other in the per¬ 
formance of voluntary devotions. From the city to 
Ghiyatbpur, people had made arrangements for the way¬ 
farers to take rest and offer their prayers. Machinations of 
the devil were eschewed by the people who took more 
interest in ascertaining the number of ra^ats performed on 
different occasions and the chapters of the Qur’an recited 
in them by their spiritual mentors. Numerous people had 
enthusiastically taken to memorise the Qur’an. A favourite 
pastime of the Sheikh’s disciples was to instruct each other 
in the ways of mystic thought and practice and to relate 
the stories of those who had taken to a life of propinquity 
with God. They never talked of the earthly desires nor 
longed for power and pelf. Many among the attendants 
and servants, chiefs and grandees of the King who had 
been united in the bonds of spiritual paternity with the 
Sheikh, performed voluntary prayers and kept superaroga- 
tocy fasts. There was not a city block or ward in which 
people did not hold regular gatherings for the remembrance 
of God, devotional practices or auditions. A number of 
the Sheikh’s disciples recited the entire Qur’an during the 
traunh and kept vigil in the mosques during Ramadhan or 
even on Friday nights or on the occasion of other festivals. 
Many of them spent two-thirds of their nights in the 
nocturnal prayers of tahajjud all round the year and some 
even performed the morning prayer with the ablution they 
had had for the orison of t isha :> . I know of a few disciples 
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of the Sheikh who had been blessed with miraculous powers 

under the spiritual guidance of the Sheikh.Sultan 1 Ala’ 

ud-din and his household members were devoted to the 
Sheikh. The nobles as well as the commoners had taken 
to righteous, ways. Transgression of the law like immora¬ 
lity, gambling, drunkenness and other vices were unheard 
of during the last few years of *Ala J ud-dln’s rule. People 
had begun to equate heinous sins with apostasy. No 
Muslim dared to charge interest or indulge in hoarding. 
The traders had given up the habit of bargaining, short¬ 
weighing and adulteration. Most of the students and 
disciples and numerous other people who kept company 
with the Sheikh had grown fond of studying mystical 
tracts like Qoot-ul-Qulub, lhya?-ul-Uloom, c A war if, Kashf-ul- 
Mahjub, Skarah T c arruf, Risalah Qushirl, Mirsad ul- c Abad, 
Maktub&t-i- L Ain-ul-Qpdhat, FawaPd-ul-Fuwad and Lawalh wa 
Lawameh which were in great demand in those days. Most 
of the people sought mystical treatises from the book¬ 
sellers. In fine, God had made Sheikh-ul-Islam Nizam 
ud-din a pure-hearted soul like Sheikh Junaid and Sheikh 
Ba-Yazld of the bygone ages .” 1 

The Love Mart 

It was the time when the potent influence exerted by the 
Khwaja had brought a healthy change in the life of the people 
in every walk of life including even the inmates of the Imperial 
Palace of Thousand Pillars. Vanity and self-conceit, mental- 
disquietude and depression of spirits, the end-products of free 
living and self-indulgence had given place to the fervour of 
love-divine; the whole atmosphere seemed to be surcharged 
with the spiritual love which arises from the harmony of souls. 

Mir Khurd relates in Siar-ul-Aulia 5 : “Those were the days 
when everyone soaring to the higher domains of spirituality 
was drawn towards the tilting notes, harmonious melodies, 


1. Tarihh Firoz SkSht, pp 46 and 341 
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love-exciting tales and verses. Sincerity, humility, kindness 
and solace were the winsome qualities of the Sheikhs which 
made everyone bow his head in reverence to them.” 1 

Training of the Disciples 

Khwaja Niz5m ud-dln had taken special care to train his 
disciples who were to diffuse the yearning of eternal love far 
and wide. Through prayers and litanies, education and edifi¬ 
cation he guided his spiritual successors on the path of his 
mystic order. For those who possessed the capability but were 
not learned he arranged for their education, reproved those 
who were keen on debates and polemical disputations and 
prompted others who preferred penance and prayers to enter 
collective life and bear with equanimity the high-handedness 
and oppression of the people. He paid particular attention to 
each one of his disciples to prepare him for the great task of 
spreading piety and spiritual gifts and moral reformation of the 
people. He spared no pains nor allowed any obstacle to stand 
in the way of the mental and spiritual development of his 
disciples. 

It has been stated in the Siar-ul-Auliri* that once “a few of 
his disciples, belonging to Oudh, decided to make a joint request 
to the Khwaja to permit them to have a debate on certain 
religious or juristic issues. These disciples being scholars, 
perhaps, wanted a little respite from the continuous prayers and 
remembrance prescribed by the Khwaja for them. Maulana 
Jalal ud-dln was their spokesman, but when they arrived in the 
presence of the Khwaja, the reflection of Divine grace radiating 
from his countenance, made everyone dumbfounded. At last 
Maulana Jalal ud-dln gathered his courage and asked whether 
they could occasionally devote a little time in debates among 
them. The Khwaja replied, “Whatshould I say? I have to 
take another work from you !” 2 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia*, p. 510 
" 2. Ibid., p. 306 
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Saiyid Naslr ud-dln MahmQd, who was later to become the 
spiritual successor of the Khwaja and whose fame travelled to 
the four corners of the country as Chiragh-i-Dehli (the Lamp of 
Delhi), intensely desired to lead the life of a recluse in a far off 
hill or wilderness. He communicated his wish to the Khwaja 
through Atnlr Khusru but got the reply : “Tell him that he has 
to live among the people and to bear the insolence and ill- 
behaviour of the people and to requite it with generosity and 
sacrifice.” 1 - i 

Khwaja Nizam ud-dln was followed by a long line of 
eminent tuft successors who acquired great reputation for piety 
and spread the Chishtiyah fraternity all over the country. After 
Naslr ud-dln Mahmud Chiragh-i-Dehli who, like his spiritual 
mentor, kept his banner aloft and continued to exert a potent 
influence over the capital for 32 years, one of his disciples, 
Saiyid Muhammad Gesu Daraz (d. 825) established himself at 
Gulbarga in Deccan. His other rioted disciples were Kamal 
ud-dln 1 Allamah, Sheikh Abul Muqtadir Kindi, Sheikh Ahmad 
Thanesrt, Sheikh Jalal ud-dln Husain, also known as Makkdum 
Jahanian JahUn Gashl,-, who became great leaders of the 
Chishtiyah order. They all contributed to the revival of Islam 
in India and infused spiritual fervour among the people. They 
easily won the favour of the multitudes, while a number of 
their spiritual successors became influential guides of the 
sovereigns, not only in spiritual but in political affairs as well. 


Siar-tit-Atdii *, p. 237 



Religious and Moral Revival 


In the moral-spiritual guidance of his disciples, the KhwSja 
was always cautious, discreet and watchful. One of KhwSja 
Nizam ud-dln’s disciples,Mu c id ud-dln held a responsible post 
in the court of Sultan c Ala 3 ud-dln Khilji. Soon After pledging 
devotion to the Khwaja, Mu c id ud-dln resigned his office and 
became an inmate of the Khwaja’s monastery. An able and 
competent officer that Mu*Jd ud-dln was, Sultan ‘Ala 3 ud-dln 
keenly felt his absence and conveyed his displeasure to the 
Khwaja through one of his courtiers. “It seems that the Sheikh 
wants to make everybody like him,” said the King. The 
Khwaja sent the reply, “Not like me, but better than myself.” 1 

The Khwaja not only guided his disciples to advance on the 
path of spirituality through prayers, litanies and meditations but 
also infused in them an ardent zeal for preaching and upholding 
righteousness with amazing perseverance. The spiritual pre- 
ceptorship of the Khwaja made his disciples so bold that they 
could daringly and unhesitatingly put forward what they consi¬ 
dered to be right before the kings and despotic rulers. Of a truth, 
a man of God can never be intimidated, cowed or discourag¬ 
ed, for, timidity is born out of a desire to avoid or escape a 
material detriment or disadvantage. But a man who has 
already expelled all worldly desires and longings also casts off 
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the emotion excited by a threat to his person or belongings. 
The mystical yearning for ecstatic illumination or the strivings 
to attain that perfect knowledge of God which is known by the 
name of Tawhfcd or Unity of Godhead invariably leads to the 
explusion of fear— fear of every thing except God. To a man attain¬ 
ing that stage the demonstration of wealth and power and the 
grand and stately ceremonials of royalty begin to appear to be 
no more than the child’s play. Nothing in the world can then 
deter such a man from speaking out the truth in the face of 
haughty and despotic emperors. 

Fearlessness 

Every student of history is aware of the unbounded pride 
and pomp of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. Once the Sultan 
happened to camp near HSnsI. Mukhlisul Mulk Nizam ud-dln 
Nazarbari was deputed by Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq for 
inspection of the fort at Hansl. When this man, known for his 
heartless cruelty, happened to pass by the house of Sheikh 
Qutb ud-dln Munawwar, one of the Khwaja’s disciples and 
spiritual successors, he expressed surprise that the Sheikh had not 
come to pay his respect to the King. On returning from his 
errand he brought the matter to the notice of the King. The 
Sultan, enraged by the report, ordered Hasan Sar Barahna, 
another man of despotic character, to produce the Sheikh before 
him Hasan communicated the royal summons to the Sheikh and 
also told him in reply to a query made by the Sheikh, that he had 
no choice but to take the Sheikh with him. The Sheikh thanked 
God that he had not to seek the audience of the King of his own 
accord. Then, committing the members of his household to the 
care of God, he set on foot with Hasan with his staff in his hand 
and the prayer mat on his shoulder. Hasan offered a carriage 
but the Sheikh preferred to walk on foot. When he reached the 
camp of the King, he was ordered to proceed to Delhi. On 
entering the royal court at Delhi, he found the grandees and the 
chiefs, attendants and guards arrayed to the right and left of 
the imperial throne. The Sheikh was accompanied by his son 
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Nflr ud-dln who got overawed by the pomp and pageantry of 
the royal court. The Sheikh atonce said loudly to his son: 
“Baba NQr ud-dln, Greatness and Might belongeth to God 
alone.” NQr ud-dln later told that as soon as he heard those 
words, his fright disappeared and he felt that the King and his 
courtiers were as meek as goats. When the King saw the 
Sheikh approaching him, he feigned occupation in archery but 
as the Sheikh got near him, he got up to shake hands with him. 
The Sheikh firmly gripped his hand without exhibiting the least 
traces of fear. The King said : “I went to your neighbour¬ 
hood, but you did not come to guide me on the path of righte¬ 
ousness nor did you honour me by your visit.” 

“A recluse that I am,” replied the Sheikh, “I do not 
consider' myself worthy of meeting the Kings. Betaking myself 
to a corner of your kingdom I spend my days in praying God 
for the welfare of the King and the Muslims. I need to be 
exempted from all formalities.” 

Pleased with the reply given by the Sheikh, the King asked 
his brother Flroz Shah to do whatever the Sheikh liked. The 
Sheikh preferred to return to Hansl and was allowed to do so. 
Later on, the King told his courtiers that he had met many 
divines but none had dared to shake hands with him so firmly 
as did Sheikh Qutb ud-dln Munawwar. “He gripped my hand 
so firmly as if he had no speck of fear in his heart,” observed 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. 

Before Sheikh Qutb ud-dln Munawwar left Delhi thp 
King sent Flroz Shah and Zia 5 ud-dln Barn! with a purse of one 
lakh Tankas. 1 The Sheikh refused to accept the present saying 
that two seers of rice and a dang* of ghee* would be enough for 
a mendicant like him. The King then ordered to let him have 
fifty thousand Tankas. The Sheikh refused that too. Ultima¬ 
tely the amount was brought down to two thousand TankSs, but 

1.. Tanka, derived from Turkish vocabulary meant‘White’and was the 
silver coin of those days. 

2. A unit of weight 

3. Clarified butter 
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when the Sheikh again refused the present, Flroz Shah and 
ZiS 5 ud-dln Barnl prevailed upon the Sheikh to accept the pre¬ 
sent lest the King should again get annoyed and put him to 
harm. Thereupon the Sheikh accepted the amount but distri¬ 
buted it to the poor and needy before leaving Delhi. 1 

At the time Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq decided'to trans¬ 
fer the inhabitantsiofDelhi-to-DeVagin, he had also conceived 
the idea of capturing Turkistan and Khurasan to exterminate 
the progeny of Chenghlz Khan. He had ordered that all the 
eminent doctors of religion should be invited to deliver sermons 
in order to arouse the people for taking part in his projected 
holy war. In this connection a few of the Khwaja’s eminent 
disciples, such as MaulSna Fakhr ud-dln Zarradl, Maulana 
Shams ud-dln Yahya and Sheikh Naslr ud-dln MahmOd were 
also asked to appear before the King. Maulana Fakhr ud-din 
Zarradl was first brought before the Sultan although he very 
much detested to see the King and often used to remark that he 
saw his head rolling on the ground in the royal court. What 
he meant was that he would in any case speak out the truth 
and the King would have him beheaded. However, when 
Maulana Fakhr ud-dln entered the royal court, one of the 
King’s secretaries and a disciple of the Maulana, Qutb ud-dln 
Dablr took up his shoes and stood behind him like a servant. 

The King said: “I propose to wipe out the progeny of 
Chenghlz Khan from the surface of the earth. Would you help 
me in accomplishing this task ? 

“Insha Allah ” (if God so wills), replied the Maulana. 

“But your reply bespeaks of your doubt.” retorted the 
King. 

“This is what one should say about the future,” the 
Maulana replied calmly. 

“Alright, tender me your advice ” the King said again 
angrily. 

“Subdue your anger,” was the reply given by Maul&na 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia*, pp. 253-55 
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Zarradl. 

Still more enraged, the King asked, “Which anger?” 

“Anger that behoves wild beasts,” promptly replied the 
Maulana. 

The towering fury that swept away the King was now 
visible from his face, but he kept quiet. After a short while he 
ordered the servants to bring food. The King invited Maulana 
Zarradl to take food with him. The two shared their meals 
from the same dish. The king presented pieces of meat with 
his own hands but the Maulana took very little of it as if he did 
not like to have food with the King. Before giving a send off 
to the Maulana, the King presented a robe of honour and a 
purse to him. But before Maulana Zarradl could refuse these, 
Qutb ud-dln Dablr stepped ahead and took the presents from 
the King on behalf of the Maulana. After the Maulana had 
departed, the King called for Qutb ud-dln Dablr and said : 
“What a treacherous man you are ! First you took up his shoes 
and then the presents. You thus saved him from my sword but 
exposed yourself to danger.” Qutb ud-dln Dablr replied, 
“Maulana Fakhr ud-dln Zarradl is my teacher and the succes¬ 
sor of my spiritual mentor. I ought to have carried his shoes on 
my head rather than in the armpit; what to speak of the present? 
you made to him!” The King threatened to have him put to 
sword. Later on whenever the name of Maulana Fakhr ud-dlp 
Zarradl was mentioned to the King, he used to remark: “Alas^ 
he escaped from my sword.” 1 

Guidance of Administration 

• nii 

The precursors of the Chishiiyah order had, fiom the very 
beginning, kept themselves aloof from the ruling elite but theg 
were never unmindful of providing necessary guidance to them) 
Whenever they were called upon to tender their advice or whe» 
ever they got an opportunity to exercise their influence over UN 
rulers, they always tried to show them the path of compassio| 


1. Siar-ul-Aulia*, pp. 271-73 
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and humanitarianism. Many among the kings of India and the 
governors of provinces held these spiritual guides in the highest 
regard or were often united with them by oath of fealty with the 
result that they pursued, under the benign guidance of their 
Sheikhs, policies designed to mitigate the sufferings of their sub¬ 
jects, enforced justice and acted on the injunctions of the 
Sharjah. 

Only a few rulers of India could compare with a king so 
just, mild, kind-hearted and respectful of the injunctions of the 
Shaffah as Sultan Flroz Shah Tughlaq. Shams-i-Siraj c AfIf 
and Zia 5 ud-dln Barnl speak of the achievements of this good 
natured Sultan. The author of Tarikh-i-Firishta, Abul QSsim 
Hindu Shah, writes: “He was a learned, just, gracious and 
softhearted ruler. His subjects as well the armed forces, were 
well-pleased with him. During the reign of this sovereign no 
tyrant could oppress the weak.” 1 2 3 

This noted historian has enumerated three characteristics 
of his rule unmatched by that of other rulers of the age. Flroz 
Shah never had to take recourse to the methods of chastisement 
for his benevolence and generosity left no room for it. The 
land revenue was fixed by him according to the paying Capacity 
of the people and all the tithes and taxes unjustly imposed by the 
former rulers were abolished. He never encouraged anyone to 
make false reports to him about his subjects. And, lastly, he 
appointed God-fearing and sympathetic governors to administer 
the provinces who emulated the King in their kind treatment of 
the people.* 

But only a few persons are aware of the fact that Sultiri 
Flroz Shah owed his accession to the throne to Khwfija Naslr 
ud-dln MahmtJd Chiragh-i-Dthli .* 

Shams-i-Siraj c Afif graphically relates how Flroz Shih as¬ 
cended she throne. He says : “Sheikh Naslr ud-dln accompanied 

1. TSrikh Firishta, Vol. I, p. 27S 

2. /**., Vol. I, p. 271 

3. Ibid., p. 259 
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Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq when he went to suppress the 
revolt in Thatha. The Sultan died 1 and Firoz Shah called 
a meeting of the nobles and courtiers. Sheikh Naslr ud-dni, 
however, sent the word to Firoz Shah whether he would 
dispense justice to the people or he should pray God for another 
ruler for them? Firoz Shah sent back the reply : ‘I shall be 
just and kind to the creatures of God. 5 Thereupon the Sheikh 
replied ; ‘If you would do what you promise, then I would 
request God Almighty to grant you forty years. 5 And the Sultan 
really ruled for forty years.” 2 

Sultan Muhammad Shah Bahmanl (759>-776 A.H.) was 
acknowledged as the ruler after the death of his father 
‘Ala 5 ud-din Bahman Shah 3 * by all the mystic Sheikhs of Deccan 
who took oath of allegiance to him but Sheikh Zain-ud-dln 
(d 801 A.H.) refused to take the oath oh the grohnd that the 
King was a drunkard and indulged in acts declared unlawful 
by the Sharjah. 

In 767 A.H., when the Sultan came to Daulatabad, lie 
\ demanded that Sheikh Zain ud-dln should either personally call 
upon him or acknowledge his suzerainty in writing. The reply 
given by the Sheikh was : “Once a religious scholar, a Saiyid 
and an eunuch happened to fall in the hands of certain heathens 
who offered to spare their lives only if they prostrated before 
their idols. The scholar prostrated before the idol acting on 
the permission given by the Sharp ah to save one’s life in such 
circumstances. The Saiyid too followed suit but the eunuch 
said that since he had spent his whole life in transgressing the 
commandments of God and had no hope of Salvation like the 
scholar or the Saiyid, it would be better for him to give his life 
in the way of God. Thus he preferred death to prostration be-, 
fore idols. I am also pretty much like that eunuch; I shall 

1. Suitsn Muhammad Tughlaq died on 21st Muharram 752 A. H. (Sunday, 
20th March 1351 A. D.). 

2. Sfaams-i-SirSj Afif, p. 28 , 

3. Firishtc reports that he died in Rabi'ul-Awwal, 750 but according to 

TSrikk - ul-Mutuk Bahman died in 761 A.H. 
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bear every hardship but would neither call upon you nor take 
the oath of allegiance." The Sultan got enraged and ordered 
the Sheikh to leave the city atonce. Sheikh Zain ud-dln took 
only his prayer mat and set out to the shrine of his spiritual 
guide Sheikh Burhan ud-din. He sat down there and told the 
emissaries of the King that nobody could move him from that 
place. Failing in his effort, the King sent a message to the 
Sheikh through one of his ministers which said : "I am thine, 
be thou mine.” 

Sheikh Zain ud-dln replied : "If the Sultan GhazI upholds 
the laws of the Sharfah, closes down all wine shops throughout 
his dominion, gives up drinking and follows in the footsteps of 
his father in charging the Qa'zls, c Ulamu and the governors to 
engure that the path of righteousness is betaken and the ways of 
sin forbidden, then he shall not find anybody a better friend and 
well-wisher than me.” The two couplets Sheikh Zain ud-dln 
wrote concluding his letter to the King were : 

So long as the chain of breath keeps us living ; 

Nothing shall we do but chaste as morning. 

For those who cast on us a glance belighting; 

From us a world of good shall they ever be getting. 

The SultSn was so pleased to find himself addressed as 
GhazI by the Sheikh that he issued an edict that henceforth it 
should form part of his royal title. Thereafter Sultan 
Muhammad Shah BahmanI immediately returned to Gulbarga, 
proclaimed the ban on sale of liquor, enforced Sha/fah as the 
law of the land and made energetic efforts to root out theft, 
burglary and robbery. The Sultan took about six months in 
completing his reforms but, in the meantime, he kept corres¬ 
ponding with Sheikh Zain ud-dln and seeking his advice about 
the conduct of his administrative policy. 1 

In other parts of the country, too, where the Sheikhs of 
Chishliyah order had set up their monasteries, they continued to 
guide the rulers to keep them on the straight and even path 


1. Tarikh Firishta, Vol. 1, pp. 560-62 
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chalked out by the SharV-ah. The famous Chishtiyah monastery 
of Pandwah in Bengal was a source of strength for the Muslim 
Kingdom in that part of the country. Professor Khallq Ahmad 
Nizami has related, in Tarikh Masha? ikh-i-Chisi, how the saints 
of Chishtiyah order helped to re-establish Muslim rule in Bengal. 1 
“Nfir Qutb —i- c Alam was” writes Pro.Nizami, “the son of Sheikh 
t Ala > -ul-Haq. During the period he was holding charge of the 
monastery, Bengal was passing through a political crisis. Raja 
Kans, a local Zamindar belonging to Bhitoriah in Rajshahi 
district, usurped the throne of the Raja, a vassal of Delhi, and 
tried to drive away imperial forces. Nur Qutb -i- c Alam estab¬ 
lished contact with Sultan IbrShlm Sharqi, as well as made 
efforts through Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir SamnanI to persuade the 
Sultan to invade .Bengal. The collection of letters written by 
Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir SamnanI giving the details of the then 
political situation obtaining in Bengal are particularly instruc¬ 
tive. The letter written by Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir SamnanI in 
reply to the communication sent by Nur Qutb —i-* A lam sheds 
considerable light upon the efforts made by the sufi saints of 
Bengal.” 2 

Here we have given but a few examples to illustrate the 
path of mysticism trodden hy the saints of Chishtiyah order which 
did not mean merely a withdrawal from the world for penance 
and prayer and purification of their souls but also burdened 
them with the duty of diffusing righteousness, speaking out the 
truth in the face of autocraft and tyrant rulers, putting their 
lives at stake to check grossness and, above all, keeping the 
masses as well as the ruling elite on the right path. 

The Preaching ef Islam 

From the very first day the sufi shtikhs of Chistiyah order 
entered India they remained itinerant preachers of Islam. The 


1. For fuller details see Riydz-us-Saldtin (Tarikh Bengalah) by Ghul&rn 
Husain Salim. 

2. Tarikh Masha?ikh-i-Chisht, pp. 201-202 
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accessions to Islam through Khwaja Mo c in ud din Chishtl were 
quite numerous. Just how much was the success achieved by 
him can never be measured in the absence of records kept by 
his contemporaries. It is, however, an established fact that the 
spread of Islam in India was the fruit of the Khwaja’s piety 
and religious zeal. A large number of people were attracted 
and inspired by the spiritual power and divinely endowed 
popularity enjoyed by the Khwaja. India has always had quite 
a number of wandering mendicants who had developed occult 
powers with the help of yoga. Not unoften these sufi saints were 
challenged by the wonder-working yogis who soon discovered 
that the superior spiritual powers and the undoubted piety of 
the Chiskti mystics was something quite different from the 
magical feats performed by them. The Chishti sheikhs also won 
the confidence of the masses because of their pious and frugal 
living, simple and straightforward religious and social precepts, 
love of suffering humanity, selfless service and disregard of the 
barriers of caste and creed and high and low which had been 
for centuries the blight of an oppressive caste-ridden social order 
in the country. The biographies and memoirs of the mystics 
mention numerous- incidents of confrontation between the 
yogis and suf i saints. These cannot be substantiated by the 
records of historians of the kings and emperors but the prevail¬ 
ing taste for wonder-working and credulous mind of the then 
India and the convergence of spiritually elevated souls in 
Ajmer during the times of Khwaja Mo c Xn ud-din Chishtl leave 
little doubt about the veracity of the stories told in the tracts of 
the mystics. But, in truth and reality, it was not the spiritual 
power alone possessed by the Khwaja that won conspicuous 
success but his purity of heart, grandeur of holiness and simple 
way of life which were something new for the inhabitants of 
India. 

Khwaja Farid ud-din Ganjshakar occupies an eminent 
place among the spiritual successors of Khwaja c Moln ud-din 
because of his excessive zeal to spread the message of Islam in 
the country. Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia’ says that “people 
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belonging to every caste and creed, mendicants and non¬ 
mendicants flocked to listen to his sermons.” 

Khwaja Farid ud-dln possessed such a hypnotic spiritual 
influence that the claim made about his causing a considerable 
number of non-Muslims to turn to Islam does not seem to be at 
all exaggerated. A number of Muslim clans and families 
settled in the Punjab, specially around Pakpattan, still trace the 
conversion of their ancestors to the efforts of Khwaja Farid ud- 
dln. Thomas Arnold writes in ‘The Preaching of Islam’ that 
“the conversion of the inhabitants of the western plains of the 
Punjab is said to have been affected through the preaching of 
Baha al-Haqq of Multan I. 2 and Baba Farid al-Dln of Pakpattan, 
who flourished about the end of the thirteenth and beginning of 
the fourteenth centuries. A biographer of the latter saint gives 
a list of sixteen tribes who were won over to Islam through his 
preaching, but unfortunately provides us with no details of this 
work of conversion.” 3 

Khwaja Nizam ud-dln was a zealous preacher of Islam but 
he also held the view that mere preaching was not enough to win 
over anyone from his ancestral religion, particularly when it was 
doubly guarded by caste taboos and age-old social customs. In 
his opinion it was necessary that one should be afforded the 
opportunity of intimate acquaintanceship and fellowship for a 
considerable period for winning him over to a new faith. 

There is little doubt that the Khwaja, during his spiritual 
preceptorship of about half a century in the capital of the 
empire, which was visited by innumerable persons on errands 
of commerce and administrative business, and very many of 
whom, both Muslims and non-Muslims, would have deemed it 
a privilege to pay their respect to the renowned saint, must 
have succeeded in winning over a large number of converts to his- 
faith. To the south of Ghiyathpur lies the district of Mewat 


I. Fawa } id-ul-Ftiwad, p. 5 

Otherwise known as Sheikh Baha 5 al-DTn Zakariyya 

3. The Preaching of Islam, p. 281 
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whose contumacious people always harassed the inhabitants of 
Delhi and invited chastisement by Ghiyath ud-dln Balban. 
Although it is difficult to obtain Accurate information but the 
successful penetration of Islam in a greater part of this area was 
made possible by the potent influence exerted by Khwaja Nizam 
ud-dln. 

The moral excellence and godliness and the spirit of 
humanity and fraternity exhibited by these Chishtl missionaries 
must have inspired the population around their monasteries as 
a revelation from on High. To the credulous minds looking 
forward to performance of miracles as a proof of spiritual 
power, the developed spirituality and miraculous deeds of the 
mystics must have certainly been a source of attraction and 
opened their way for entering the new faith. All these causes 
explain the conversion of large numbers around the monasteries 
of Pandwah in Bengal and those in Ahmadabad and Gulbargah 
in the south. Shah Kalim ullah, an eminent Chishti preceptor 
of the eleventh century was ever vigilant, as his letters to his 
spiritual vicegerent Sheikh Nizam ud-dln of Aurangabad 1 show, 
about the missionary work of his disciples. In a letter to Sheikh 
Niz3m ud-dln his spiritual mentor asked him to “try to widen 
the sphere of Islam by winning over people to it.”* In another 
letter Shah Kalim ullah exhorted him to continue his endeavour 
“to spread the word of God and to shed the light of truth from 
east to west.’’ 3 Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami writes that efforts 
made by Sheikh Nizam ud-dln brought a large number of non- 
Muslims within the fold of Islam. Although a few of them did 
not declare their conversion for the fear of their relatives, they 
had embraced the faith in all sincerity.* 

Unfortunately no careful records of the individualistic 
missionary activities of Chishti sheikhs could be kept but almost 

1 He belonged to Oudh, his birth-place being village Nagram in Lucknow 
district. 

2. Maklubit-i-Kalimi, Iettex No. 76, p. 60 

3. Ibid , No. 80. p. 62 

4. Tarikh Mushf?ikh-i-Chhkt. p. 303 
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all the historians are unanimous on the point that these men of 
God endowed with piety and religious zeal had, through their 
own personal interest in the spread of Islam, and inspired with 
a divine call, succeeded in converting a large number of Indians 
to the faith of the Prophet. There is also little doubt that this 
great display of missionary zeal was the handiwork of the early 
precursors of the Chishtiyah order in India. 

Educational Endeavours 

The importance accorded to the acquisition of knowledge 
by Khwaja Nizam ud-dln and his other disciples is illustrated 
by the interest shown by Khwaja Farid ud-dln in the edification 
of his spiritual vicegerants. Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia’ as 
well as Sheikh Siraj ud-dln ‘Uthman of Oudh, the founder of 
the famous Ghishti monastery of Pandwah, never conferred the 
habit of spiritual successorship on any disciple until he had 
attained the requisite educational standard. The result of it 
was that the edification of soul was accompanied by the cultiva¬ 
tion of mind and this process continued till the Chishtiyah order 
itself showed signs of decline. An eminent disciple of Khwaja 
Nizam ud-dln was Maulana Shams ud-dln Yahya who was an 
accomplished scholar of his time. In a couplet Sheikh Naslr 
ud-dln Chiragh-i-Dehli says: 

“Who gave thee life eternal, I enquired from learning ; 

“Shams ud-dln Yahya, she came out hastening.” 

Among the disciples of Sheikh Naslr ud-din Chiragh-i-Delhi, 
Q,azl ‘Abdul Muqtadir Kindi (d. 791) was an erudite scholar 
who left such renowned men of learning as Maulana Khwajgi of 
Delhi (809 A.H.) and Sheikh Ahmad of Thaneswar (d. 820 
A.H.) and Sheikh Shahab ud-dln Ahmad ibn ‘Umar of Daulat- 
abad (d. 849 A.H.), author of Sharah Kahyah , who occupies a 
eminent place among the scholars of medieval India. The last 
mentioned was a student of both Maulana Khwajgi and Qazl 
‘Abdul Muqtadir Kindi. Commentaries of Sharah Kajiyah were 
later written by such renowned scholars as ‘Allama Gazruni 
and Mir Ghiyath ud-dln Mansur Shirazi. When Sheikh Shahab 
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ud-din fell seriously ill, Sultan Ibrahim Sharql took a cup of 
water as a token of sacrifice and prayed thus to God : “My 
Lord, this prince of scholars is the pride of my kingdom. If 
Thou has ordained him to die, accept my life in his behalf.” 

Another distinguished man of learning belonging to the 
Chishtyah order was Maulana Jamal-ul-Aulia 5 Chishtt of Korah 
(d. 1047 A.H.) Amongst his students the most noted for their 
learning were Maulana Lutfullah of Korah, Saiyid Muhammad 
Tirmizl of Kalpi, Sheikh Muhammad Rashid of Jaunpur and 
Sheikh Yasln of Banaras. Maulana Lutf ullah was succeeded 
by such illustrious scholars as Maulana Ahmad of Amethl (also 
known as Mulla Jeewan), QazI ‘Alim ullah and Maulana c Ali 
Asghar of Kannauj. The educational seminary of the Tlla 
Masjid in Lucknow, once famous throughout India, was headed 
by Shah Plr Muhammad (d. 1085 A.H.) who was also spiritually 
united to the Chishtiyah order. Similarly, the originator of 
Nizami) ah curriculum enjoying worldwide fame was Mulla 
Nizam ud-din of Firangl Mahal (d. 1161 A.H.) whose followers 
and descendants belonged to the Chishtiyah fraternity. These 
Chishii scholars, of whom many were of such merit and stature 
as to be regarded men of outstanding merit among the scholars 
of their time, strengthened the traditions of deep learning and 
caused it to spread far and wide within the country. The 
chroniclers of India have acknowledged the valuable contribu¬ 
tion made to the cause of education by the Chishtiyah monastaries 
of Pandwah, Gulbarga, Manikpur, Saloan and other places 
which also find a mention in the letters written to their contem¬ 
poraries by Nur Qjutb -i- c Alam, Jahangir Ashraf Samnanl and 
Shah Kallm ullah ofjahanabad. 

The Decline of the Chishtiyah Order 

Before we conclude this fascinating story of the golden era 
of Chishtiyah order in India, it appears necessary to throw light 
on its decay which was set in with the passage of time, as was the 
case with other intellectual and reformative movements. The 
Chishtiyah order, and, for that matter, every other mystical 
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order, came into existence through a deep attachment of mind 
and heart toward God. These movements tended to gather 
themselves around men of piety and spiritual gifts, but, in course 
of time, they degenerated into a cold formalism of customary 
rituals and formulas. In this case too, the movement which 
started with the cultivation of religious experience through love- 
divirje and piety, spirit of sacrifice and humanity, meditations 
and prayer and missionary zeal was ultimately overtaken by 
these three-fold erratic tendencies. 

(1) An exaggerated belief in the doctrine of pantheistic 
monism, formulation of its intellectually subtle defini¬ 
tions and their propagation. 

(2) Frequent musical recitations accompanied by whirling 
and ecstatic transports. 

,(3) Ever increasing celebrations of c Urs on the occassion of 
death anniversaries of the saints which transgressed the 
limits of Sharp ah. 

The very un-Islamic customs and creeds which were sought 
to be reformed by the early reformers of indefatigable missionary 
spirit and zeal hailing from the far off comers of Iran and 
Turkistan became, indeed, by an irony of fate, such an insepar¬ 
able part of the later-day mystic rituals that it has now become 
difficult for the non-Muslims to distinguish them from the religi¬ 
ous practices of other polytheistic creeds. The unalloyed 
monotheism or Tawhld, the corner-stone of Islam, was trans¬ 
formed into pantheistic monism; the path of the Prophet zea¬ 
lously trodden by the Ckishti precursors became a sign and 
symbol of those followers of orthodox Islam who were branded 
as formalists and opponents of mysticism. The Sharfah and 
mysticism marked such a complete parting of their ways that 
the two came to be regarded as opposed to each other. The 
use of musical instruments, forbidden by the early Chishti saints, 
were introduced in musical recitations by the later mystics but 
the deep and real spiritual experience through absorption in the 
remembrance of God took flight from their concourses. 
Renunciation of worldly desires and appetites, chosen by the 
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anchorites of old as their distinctive mark, gave place to the 
pomposity of grand and stately ceremonials. 

And, perhaps, an even greater tragedy, resulting from these 
corrupting influences has been that the sublimated souls who 
had dedicated their lives to bring the erring humanity back to 
the overlordship of God from the entanglements of worldly 
desires and material benefits themselves became the objects of 
worshipful adoration for their misguided followers. The 
omniscient Lord has really addressed a warning to these very 
misguided folk in these words of the Scripture : 

“It is not (possible) for any human being unto whom 
Allah had given the Scripture and wisdom and the prophet- 
hood that he should afterwards have said unto mankind : 
Be slave of me instead of Allah ; but (what he said was): 
Be ye faithful servants of the Lord by virtue of your con¬ 
stant teaching of the Scripture and of youi constant study 
thereof. 

“And he commanded you not that ye should take the 
angels and the prophets for lords. Would he command 
you to disbelieve after ye had surrendered (to Allah) ?”’ 


1. Q.. 111:79-80 




MAKHDUM.UU.MULK 

SHEIKH SHARAF UD-DIN yAHJfA 
MANERI 



Makhdum-ul-Mnlk 

SHEIKH SHARAF UD-DIN YAHYA MANERI 


I 


From Birth to Adulthood 


Known popularly as Makhdtim-ul-Mulk Bihari, his name 
was Ahmad ibn Sheikh Yahya, title Sharaf ud-din, and he 
claimed his descent from one of the Prophet’s uncles, Zubair 
ibn ‘Abdul Muttalib, belonging to the Hashimite clan of the 
Quraish of Mecca. His grandfather, MaulSna Muhammad 
Taj ud-din, a contemporary of Shahab ud-din Ghori, was a 
celebrated scholar and mystic who had emigrated to Manyar 1 
in Bihar from the town of Al-Khalll 2 in Syria. 

Maiilana Taj ud-din remained for some time at Maner, 
where he succeeded in converting quite a large number of 
persons to Islam ; but he ultimately returned to Al-Khalll, 
leaving his family at Maner. 

The maternal grand-father of Ahmad Sharaf ud-din, Sheikh 
Shahab ud-din JagJol (The light of the world) was also a 

1 The town is presently known as Maner, but IbrShim QawwSm FSrUqi, 
who wrote Farhang Ibrahimf between 862 A. H. and 879 A. H , gives its 
name as Manyar. 

2. Al-Khalil, drawing its name from the Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham) who 
is stated to be buried there, is at a distance of about 24 kilometres from 
Jerusalem The town now forms part of Jordan. 
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renowned mystic Sheikh of Suharwatdiyah order. Belonging to 
Kashghar, he had come down to Jathli, 1 2 a village about 5 
kilometers from Patna. A spiritually animated soul reputed 
for his pietyj he too came of the lineage of Imam Husain. 
Ahmad Sharaf ud-dln was thus a lineal descendant of the 
Prophet from his mother’s side also. 

Ahmad Shataf ud-dln was born on the last Friday of 
Sha'aban, 661 A. H. at Maner. He had three other brothers 
whose names were Sheikh Khalil ud-dln, Sheikh Jalil ud-dln 
and Sheikh Habib ud-dln. 

Early Education 

The system of education followed in those days required 
the students of primary stage to cram the text of the prescribed 
books including some short lexicons so as to enable them to store 
up a copious vocabulary in their mind. The system, however, 
entailed unnecessary labour and wastage of the time of children. 
Ahmad Sharaf ud-dln deplored the system in M^adan-ul- 
Ma'ani : “When I was a child my teachers got me to learn by 
heart a number of books like those on infinitive nouns, the first 
part of Miftahul-Lughnt, and similar other books. We were 
required to learn these word by word and repeat them. 
Instead of these books, they could have better got the Qur’an 
fixed in our memory.“ a 

Unfortunately his memoirs or the biographical accounts 
neither preserve the names of his earlier teachers nor the 
books Ahmad Sharaf ud-dln had to study at Maner. 'It seems 
that he completed his education up to secondary stage in his 


1. The author of Sirat-us-Sharaf writes that the place was captured by the 
Muslims in 576 A. H., 12 years before SultSn ShahSb ud-din Ghorl won 
the final battle against Prithviraj at Tarain. This raises the question 
whether Muslims had extended their settlements to the bounds of Bihar 
and Bengal even before Sultln ShahSb ud-din Ghori laid the foundation 
of Muslim rule in India. The question, however, needs a deeper probe 
by the historians. 

2. Mcfad an-ttl Ma ( 3ni, p. 43 
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home town. 

Farther Education 

Before Ahmad Sharaf ud-din could leave Maner for further 
education elsewhere, Providence afforded him an opportunity to 
come in contact with a reputed scholar and pedagogue of his 
time, Maulana Sharaf ud-din Abu Towamah, who had to leave 
Delhi because of the King’s displeasure somehow incurred by 
him. It is stated that certain academicians, jealous of Maulana 
Sharaf ud-din, had brought him into discredit with Sultan 
Ghiyath ud-dXn Balban. Maulana Sharaf ud-din decided to 
migrate to the border town of Sonargaon 1 on the eastern fringe 
of the then Muslim Kingdom in India. On his way to 
Sonargaon he stopped for a few days at Maner. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Maner, on coming to know of the Maulana’s worth and 
ability flocked to pay respect to him. Young Ahmad Sharaf 
ud-din was also highly impressed by the piety and learning of 
Maulana Sharaf ud-din. 3 He requested his parents to let him 
accompany the Maulana to Sonargaon so as to undergo his 
schooling at the feet of the Maulana. Speaking of his teacher, 
in Khwan-i-Pur Ni'amat, writes Ahmad Sharaf ud-din : “Maulana 
Sharaf ud-din was an erudite scholar, without a peer, whose 
fame had travelled to the four corners of India.” 3 

Shah Shu c aib Firdausi relates in Mariaqib-ul-AsJia that 
Ahmad Sharaf ud-din was so assiduous at his studies that he 
did not like to spend a moment away from it. As the repast 
with others normally took a little more time which Ahmad 
Sharaf ud-din loathed to waste, his teacher had to permit him 


I SonSrgaon was then the seat of the Provincial Government of East 
Bengal Now an insignificant place across the river Braharnputra in 
Dacca district, and known by the name of Painam, the ruins of its 
dilapidated buildings and mosques tell the story of its past splendour. 
The famous national high-way constructed by Sher ShSh Suri termina¬ 
ted in the east at SonSrgaon. 

2. Maniqib-ul-Asfia 

3. KhwSrt-i-Pur Ni*3mat, p. 15 
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to take his food alone in his own room. 1 It has been reported 
that he was so occupied in his studies that he never went 
through the letters sent to him by his family members, lest these 
might cause him some Anxiety Or distraction from his studies. 2 

Having taught him all the then prevalent sciences, religious 
and discursive, MaulanS Sharaf ud-dfn suggested him to learn 
something about alchemy too, but Ahmad excused himself by 
saying : “Education of religious sciences would suffice for me.” 
Maulana Sharaf ud-dln had such a high regard for his talented 
disciple that he offered the hand of his daughter to him. During 
Ahmad’s stay at SonSrgaon, his wife gave birth to a son whom 
he named Zakl ud-dln. 

Ahmad Returns Home 

Ahmad’s father. Sheikh Yahya Maneri died on the 11th of 
Sha l aban, 690 A. H. Having received the news at Son5rgaon, 
Ahmad Sharaf ud-dln hastened back to Maner with his son 
Zakl ud-dln. As the author of Manaqib-ul-Asfia says, Ahmad 
left his son under the care of his own mother and begged her to 
allow him to leave the place for good. He made his way to 
Delhi with the intention of gaining spiritual insight under the 
jiifi sheikhs at Delhi. 

It was the year 690 A. H. or 691 A.H. when Ahmad Sharaf 
ud-din set out for Delhi with his brother Sheikh Jalll ud-dln. 
It seems that the careful guidance of his learned teacher had 
enabled Ahmad Sharaf ud-dln to recognise the worth of the 
mystics by their piety and spiritual attainments. H e paid visits 
to nearly all the then su/i divines of Delhi but was impressed by 
none except Khwaja Nizam ud-dln Aulia 3 . For the other 
mystics of Delhi, his comment was : “If this is spiritual precep- 
torship, I, too, can claim to be a mystic mentor.” 3 Khwaja 
Nizam ud-dln Aulia 5 showed due courtesy to Ahmad. They 


1. Mandqib-ul-Asjid, pp. 131-32 

2. Strat-us-Sharaf, p. 46 ; Nuzhat vl-Khauatir, Vol. II, p. 9 

S. Mandqib-ul-Asjid, p. 321 
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had discussion on some literary topic and the Khwaja was 
impressed by Ahmad’s replies to the questions asked by him. 
However, as his biographers report, the Khwaja remarked, 
aftei Ahmad had taken leave of him : “He is a hawk soaring 
high in the sky, but fate has not earmarked him to my lot .” 1 

Ahmad Sharaf ud-din then directed his course to Panipat 
where he met Bil € All Qalandar, but he left him saying : “An 
attracted devotee that he is, he cannot guide others .” 2 

Sheikh Najib ud-diu Firdausi 

Ahmad Sharaf ud-din came back disheartened from Delhi 
and Panipat. His elder brother Sheikh Jalll ud-din, however, 
suggested him to see Khwaja Najib ud-din Firdausi and told 
him about the distinctive features of his order. Ahmad replied : 
“The one who is the pivot of spiritual perfection at Delhi 
(meaning Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia 5 ) sent me back with a 
tray of betels. What shall I gain by meeting othfers ?” But, on 
the insistence of his brother, he made up his itiind to betake 
himself to Delhi once more. As he related later on, he found 
himself in a flutter, and profusely perspiring when he got near 
Khwaja Najib ud-din Firdausi. He says that he had never had 
a similar experience earlier on meeting any other mystic. As 
soon as Khwaja Firdausi saw Ahmad, be said: “Chewing 
betels and carrying betel-leaves in your handkerchief you have 
come to see me, and still you presume yourself to be an spiritual 
guide!”' Ahmad emitted the betel he was chewing and sat 
down bewildered as if suddenly awakened to an unthought-of 
truth. After a while, he requested Khwaja Najib ud-dln to 
accept him under his spiritual preceptorship. The Khwaja 
graciously agreed to his request but sent him back after taking 
the bcf-it from him . 3 


•1. Maniqib-ul-Asfia , p. 321 

2. Ibid., p. 132 

3. Ibid., p. 132 



II 

The Firdausi yah Order in India 

Sheikh Shahab ud-din ‘Umar Spharwaidi, the celebiatetl 
author of the Awarif-ul-Mo 1 at if and founder of the Sukutwatdiyah 
older of Miftsm, pursued his fits! studies of mysticism under his 
uncle Kltwaja Zta 1 ud-din Abul Najlb* Abdul Qadir Suhai wardt 
(d. '»G3 AH.). bom at Khwarazm, the latter occupied an 
eminent place amongst the mystics of his time. One of his 
ptotninent disciples, wlto had also been favoured with the habit 
of spiritual succession by his mentor, was Ahmad ibn ‘Umar. 
Popularly known by the name of Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubrl, 
Ahmad il>n ‘Umar, too, was a venerable man of God, to whom 
Sheikh Shahab ud-din Suharwardi presented his famous mystical 
tract which is qo this day a source of inspiration for travellers 
on the path of mysticism. It is related that Khw&ja Najm ud- 
dtn Ktihra blessed the work and prayed to God to grant it im¬ 
mortal fame. 

Immersed in rapturous love and divine contemplation, 
Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubia possessed a natural gift of express¬ 
ing the deepest mystci >s of sufism with unrivalled insight and 
power. The author of \Ianaqik-ut~Asfi& writes : 

“He used to expound the subtle points and delicate prob¬ 
lems a{Tawh\d (Unity), (knowledge), Tatlqal (pathway 

of mysticism) and Hnqiqnt (truth). He has left many works, 
both in prose and poetiy, in the Arabic and Persian languages 
of which one entitled Tnbsmah and another a tract explaining 
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the aids necessary to conduct the traveller on the path of mysti¬ 
cism are popular in India.” 1 

Shu'aib Firdausi has quoted, in the Manaqib-ul-Asfia, a Pew 
odes of Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra which, with the inner light 
of a true mystic, sing the song of the sweet call of the Beloved. 

Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra died as a martyr fighting 
bravely against the invading Mongols on the 10th ofjamada-ul- 
Ula, 610 A.H. In the line of his spiritual successors Sheikh 
Mujid ud-din Baghdadi, 2 Sheikh Sa f ad ud-din Hamiiya, Baba 
Kamal Junaidl, Sheikh Saif ud-din ‘All Lanah, Sheikh Saif ud- 
din Bakhirzl, Sheikh Najm ud-din Razl, Sheikh Jamal ud-din 
Mubkl and MaulSna Baha 5 ud-din attained prominence. The 
author of ManSqib-ul-Asfia relates that Khwaja Farid ud-din 
‘Attar, the famous Persian poet, was also united in the bond of 
spiritual allegiance to Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra. 3 4 

Ingress of Kubraviyah Order in India 

Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra’s order of mysticism gained 
entrance in India through three distinct sources. The progress 
of Islam was greatly advanced in Kashmir with the arrival of 
Amir Saiyid ‘All Hamadani,* in 780 A.H., when the greater 
part of its population embraced Islam. 5 Sheikh HamadanI was 
the spiritual vicegerent of Sheikh Sharaf ltd-din MamQd ibn 
‘Abdullah who was connected to Khwaja Najm ud-din Kubra 
through four connecting links. The mystics of the order of 
Saiyid ‘All Hamadani flourished in Kashmir by the end of the 
elfeventh century after Hijrah. Sheikh Yakub Sarfi (d. 1003 
A.H.), belonging to the Hamadani order, was ah accomplished 
scholar of exegesis and Traditions and the teacher of Imam 
RabbanI Mujadid Alf Thanl. Mystics of the Hamadani order 
are still to be found in Kashmir. 

1 . Manaqib-ul-Asfia, p. 95 

2. Author of Mirsdd-ut-'Abad 

3. Manaqib-ul-Asfia, p. 99 

4. Died in 786 A. H 

5. The Religious Quest of India : pp. 55-56 
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Saiyid Qjutb ud-dln Muhammad Madm (d. 677 A.H.), 
another disciple of Khwaja Najm ud-dln Kubra, came to India 
during the reign of Sultan Qutb ud-dln Aibak (or, according 
to certain annalists, in the times of Sultan Shams ud-din Iltut- 
mish) and was appointed Sheikh-ul-IsIam at Delhi. Later he 
conquered Kara (Manikpur) and settled there. 1 In the line of 
his disciples Sheikh ‘Ala 3 ud-dln Jiurl propagated the order 
under the name of Junaidiyah in Deccan where its followers are 
still to be found at certain places. 

The third line of the spiritual descendants of Khwaja Najm 
ud-dln Kubra made its debut in India through Khwaja Badr 
ud-dSn of Samarkand, a noted disciple of Khwaja Saif ud-dln 
Bakhirzi, whose spiritual preceptorship took its name from his 
vicegerent Sheikh Rukn ud-dln Firdausi. 

Khwaja Badr ud-din Samarkand! 

The mystical order of Khwaja Badr ud-dln which found 
entrance into the religious life of Indian Muslims through him 
laid stress, as its chief characteristic, upon an all absorbing 
divine contemplation, annihilation of the self, renunciation of 
the world and all it stands for, and concealment of miraculous 
powers. When Khwaja Badr ud-din came to India, the Chish- 
liyah order was rapidly gaining popularity in the country to 
become the major spiritual order in Indian Islam. Khwaja 
Qutb ud-dln Bakhtiyar Kaki was then the most celebrated 
saint and a centre of attraction for the vast majority of Indian 
Muslims. It was an extremely difficult task to gain adherents 
for an order which demanded concealment of one’s spiritual 
light from the public gaze. Shu c aib Firdausi who belonged to 
the Firdatisiyah order has given, in Manaqib-ul-Asfia, the teach¬ 
ings of his Sheikh designed to gain a warm mystical yearning 

1. His lineal descendants include many divines, scholars and defenders of 
Islam such as ShSh c Alam ullah Naqshbandi, spiritual successor of 
Saiyid Adam BinnaurT, Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, KhwSja Ahmad of 
NasirSbSd and MaulSnS Syed c Abdul Hai, the author of Nuzhat-ul- 
Kawatir. 
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and fellowship with God in these words. 

“He followed the way of intimate and personal love of God, 
and emphasised the cultivation of religious education as a 
bounden duty of the mystics. He demanded that the injunc¬ 
tions of the Sharfah should be acted upon for the sake of gaining 
propinquity to God ; for, he used to say that knowledge without 
action is valueless and action without sincerity fruitless. He 
advised his followers : ‘Never look forward to possess miracu¬ 
lous powers ; for unflinching submission to God constitutes the 
real blessing and opens the way to ecstatic illuminations.’ The 
Firdausiyah order was founded and its aids and rules formulated 
in India by Khwaja Badr ud-dln Samarkand! and his disciples. 
The laity as well as the elect, before him, excepting those few 
whom God had willed to be discerning, regarded the working 
of miracles as a pre-requisite of spiritual preceptorship. As 
everybody knows, quite a number of mystic saints were there in 
India during the times of Khwaja Qutb ud-dln Bakhtiyar 
Kakl, as, for example Sheikh-ul-Islam Baha’ ud-dln Zakariya, 
Sheikh Najm ud-dln Sughra, the Sheikh-ul-Islam of Delhi, 
Khwaja Badr ud-dln Samarkand], Sheikh-ul-Islam Mo c in ud- 
dln SajazI, thespiritual guide of Khwaja Qutb ud-dln Bakhtiyar 
Kakl. God may bless the souls of all these saints but the 
popular regard of the masses enjoyed by Khwaja Qutb ud-dln 
Bakhtiyar Kakl was not shared by any one else. The reason for 
it was that the Khwaja too often called forth spiritual powers' 
and worked miracles.” 1 

Explaining the path of mysticism followed by the Firdausiyah 
order, Shu‘aib Firdausi adds : 

“The way of Khwaja Badr ud-dln Samarkandl differed 
from that of the other sufis of India. Some of them were 
inspired and illuminated souls While others took to the path of 
spiritual travails and contemplations, prayer and penance. But 
the way of Khwaja Badr ud-dln could be described as the ‘State 
of Love.’ Absorbed, engulfed and self-effacing, and acting on 


1. Manaqib-ul-Asfia, p. 122 
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the mystic maxim to consider oneself dead even before the 
cessation of life, these travellers of the lovers’path and wanderers 
of the spiritual realm cast aside all worldly relations and over¬ 
step the ring of existence at the very first attempt. The way 
they put their life at stake requires the traveller to be of indo¬ 
mitable courage and valour and only those who are ready to 
put off mortality can tread this path.” 1 

Khwaja Badr ud-dln Samarkand! took recourse to recita- 
tional auditions and occasionally fell in ecstatic transports. He 
died in the seventh century, perhaps at the time when Khwaja 
Nizam ud-dln Aulia’ was still alive, but the year of his death 
has not been mentioned by any biographer.* 

Khwaja Rukn ad-din Firdausi 

Khwaja Rukn ud-dln Firdausi was the favourite disciple 
and vicegerent of Khwaja Badr ud-dln Samarkand!. Khwaja 
Firdausi pursued his studies of mysticism from his very child¬ 
hood under the care of Khwaja Samarkand!, and attained per¬ 
fection in religious as well as mystical disciplines. It was under 
him that the mystic order of Khwaja Samarkand! came to be 
known as the Firdausiyah order. His was also a soul illumined 
by divine effulgence and rapturous transports, and like his 
spiritual guide, he too bade farewell to this fleeting world 
during the life-time of Khwaja Nizam ud-dln Aulia 5 . 8 

Khwaja Najzb ad-din Firdausi 

Being the nephew of Khwaja Rukn ud-dln Firdausi, 

1. Manaqib-ttl-Asfia, p. 123 

2. The year of his death given in Khazinatul Asfia is 716 A. H. but the 
author of Nuzhatul KhwAtir does not consider it to be correct, for he had 
died, according to him, earlier before the close of the seventh century. 

3. The author of, Khazinatul Asfia gives the year of his death as 724 A.H. 
but this does not appear to be correct, as his spiritual successor Sheikh 
Najib ud-din Firdausi died in 691 A.H. MaulanS ‘Abdul Hai appears 
to be correct in holding the view expressed in Nuzhatul fChawatir that 
Khwgja Rukn ud-d : n died by the close of the seventh century after 
Hijrah- 
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Khwaja Najib ud-dln had remained under the paternal tutelage 
of his Sheikh from his childhood and, after the death of his 
mentor, continued to keep alight the lamp of Firdausiyah order 
as his successor. He not only attained an eminence in the 
practice of spiritual life but also guided and reared a disciple 
who reached the highest degree of sanctity, propagated the 
religious order of his spiritual guides over half a century in the 
eastern part of the country and, through the excellent precepts 
of his conduct, -interior illumination and intellectual attainments 
proved himself a peer of such elevated souls as ‘ Ain-ul-Qudhat 
HamadanI, Khwaja Farid ud-dln ‘Attar and Maulana Jalal ud- 
din Rumi. Shu‘aib Firdausi writes about Khwaja Najib ud- 
dln in Manaqib-ul-Aifia “Disdaining fame and popularity, he 
kept himself concealed behind the veil of obscurity. Verily, 
those who have reached the highest degree of sanctity keep 
themselves so hidden from the public gaze that nobody except 
God knows anything about them. He (Khwaja Najib ud-din) 
had many a disciple who had reached the stage of inward 
illumination. Maulana ‘Alam, 1 the author of Faiawah Talar- 
khaniyah, was his disciple who has penned beautiful odes 
giving expression to the unfathomable depth of Divine Essence, 
The spiritual attainments of Khwaja Najib ud-dln Firdausi are 
hidden behind a mysterious veil.” 2 


1. MauISn5 Farid ud-din 'Siam oflndrapat. He wrote Faiawah Tatar- 
kkaniyah in 777 A.H., but named it after his friend Amir TatSr Khan. 
Firoz ShSh wanted the book to be named after its author, but Farid 
ud-din preferred to remain a ghost writer. He died perhaps in 
786 A.H. 

2. Menaqib-ttl-Asftii , p. 126 



Life of Self-Discipline 


Immediately after taking the pledge of allegiance to 
Khwaja Najib ud-din Firdausi, says the author of Muriaqib-ul- 
AsfiB, Sharaf ud-din was granted permission to propagate the 
religious discipline of the Firdausiyah order. However, Sharaf 
ud-din implored the Khwaja . “I have not had the opportunity 
to remain with you even for a few days nor have I had any 
training of the mystic discipline from you, then, how would I 
be able to shoulder this onerous responsibility?” But the 
Khwaja assured him that since the robe of vicegerency has been 
conferred on him through a divine presage, he would be guided 
in his path by divine inspiration. Thereafter the Khwaja bade 
him farewell and said, “Whatever news you get in the way, do 
not return to me.” 

Only a few days after Sharaf ud-din had betaken the 
journey, he received the news that Khwaja Najib ud-din had 
put off his earthly body. However, as already bidden by his 
mentor, Sharaf ud-din continued on his journey to Maner. 1 

State of Love 

When Sharaf ud-din departed from Khwaja Najib ud-din 
he felt his heart rent by a disquietude of spritual agony. It 
appeared that the fire of love, a violent affection of God had 


1. Manaqii-ul-Asfia , pp. 132-33 
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penetrated into the recesses of his very being. He says : 

“No sooner than I met Khwaja Najib ud-dln, an agonising 
disquiet seated itself in my heart and it went on increasing with 
the passage of time.” 1 2 * 

When Sharaf ud-dln reached Behiah,- he happened to 
hear the trill of a peacock, which so stirred the feeling of divine 
love in him that he breathlessly betook himself to a jungle. 
His brothers and friends, who accompanied him on his way 
back home, made a vigorous search but could not find any 
trace of him. At last, they returned with the warrant of vice- 
gerency issued by Khwaja Najib ud-dln and other sacred relics 
given to him by the Khwaja arid made these over to his 
mother. 8 

In the Rajgir Forest 

Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln remained in the forest of Behiah 
but nobody was able to know his whereabouts. Thereafter, he 
moved on to the Rlqglr 4 * * * forest, where he was seen once or 
twice but none of his acquaintances ever succeeded in meeting 


1. ■ManSqib-ul-AsfiS, p. 133 

2. Behiah it about 48 kilometers from Maner, to the west of Arrah in Shah- 
abad district. 

3 Mandqib-ul-Asfia, p. 133 

4. The RSjglr hills consist of two parallel ranges which run from south¬ 

west to north-east, and seldom exceed 1C00 feet in height, are for the 

most part rocky and covered with a low jungle. (The Imperial Gazetteer 

of-India. Vol. XX, p. 54). The place was identified by Dr. Buchnan- 
Hamilton with Rajagriha, the residence of Buddha and capital of ancient 

Magadha, and by General Cunningham with Kusa-Nagarapura (the town 
of Kus grass) visited by Hiuen Tsitn and called by him Kitt-she-lo-pu-io. 
Hiuen Tsiang gives an account of the hot springs found at this place. 
Of the five hills, first is identified by General Cunningham as Wehbars 
mountain of Pali annals, on the side of which was the famous Sattapani 
Cave, where the first Buddhist synod was held in 543 BC. The second 
hill Ratnagiri, is that called by Fa Hian ‘The Fig Tree Cave’ where 
Buddha meditated. (The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXI, Oxford, 
1908, p. 72.) 
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him. The forest and hills of Rajgir have always been a 
favourite resort of recluses of India. Gauiam Buddha had 
selected these very forests for his meditations. During the 
days of Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln’s stay in Rajgir, a number of 
Hindu yogis and hermits had gone into seclusion to this place. 
The biographers of Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln have given accounts 
of the discussions - Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln had with these yogis. 
A closet by the side of a hot water spring, known as Makhum 
Kund, can still be seen in this forest. 

Althrough the period of twelve years Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln 
lived in the forest, he had given himself up to austerities, 
intense meditation and arduous religious observances. Passing 
his days in a state marked by excitation of heart, agitation and 
bewilderment, he appears to have totally lost the consciousness 
of his own self by drinking deep the cup of love divine. The 
leaves of the trees were all he ate in those days. Speaking of 
the most austere acts to which he had given himself up in those 
days, he once told his disciple Qazi Zahid : “The mortifications 
I had undergone would have melted even the hills, but of what 
use had these been to Sharaf ud-dln. 5 ’ 1 It seems that he was 
not satisfied with the utility of what he had achieved by these 
arduous disciplines. Once he said that during the winter 
season, when it was biting cold, he took bath in cold water, 
instead of taking advantage of the leave granted by the Sha'l c ah 
for such occasions, and the result was that he fell unconscious 
and missed the dawn prayer. 

Stay In Bihar 

During the days Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln was still residing in 
the Rajgir forests, a disciple of Khwaja Nizam ud-dtn Aulia’ 
bearing the name ol his mentor but known as Maulana Nizam 
Maula, came to know about Sharaf ud-din from certain persons 
who had met the Sheikh in that forest. He met Sheikh Sharaf 
ud-dln along with a few of his disciples. Greatly impressed by 


1. Sirat-us-Sharaf, p. 72 
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the Sheikh, MaulanS Nizam Maula often used to repair to the 
jungle to visit the Sheikh In view of the inconvenience 
Maulana Nizam Mania and his friends had to put up, Sheikh 
Sharaf ud-din suggested to them : “Your visit causes me a lot 
of anxiety for the forest is too dangerous. You people should 
better remain in the city where I would come on Fridays for 
prayers and meet you.” The proposal was accepted and the 
Sheikh thus used to have a brief sitting with Maulana Nizam 
Maula and others on each Friday. After some time, the 
admirers of the Sheikh decided to construct a hut at the place 
the monastery exists now, where Sheikh Sharaf ud-din used to 
take rest for a while after Friday prayers or stayed for a day or 
two sometimes. Maulana Nizam Maula got the thatched hut 
converted into a building. When the construction was com¬ 
pleted Maulana Nizam Maula invited his friends to a feast and 
requested Sheikh Sharaf ud-din to grace the, altar carpet. The 
Sheikh accepted the request but remarked: “Friends, your 
rendezvous has led me to this pantheon.” 1 2 

The monastery was constructed between 721 to 724 A. H. 
during the reign of Ghiyath ud-dln Tughlaq.* 

-Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq ascended the throne after his 
father in 725 A. H. Himself an accomplished scholar, he was 
always too desirous of making the suft saints come out of their 
seclusion for bringing about moral upliftment of the populace. 
He forced Khwaja Naslr ud-din Chiragh Dehli to accompany his 
forces in his last expedition. He also forced other disciples of 
Khwaja Nizam ud-din Aulia’, Maulana Fakhr ud-din Zarradi, 
Maulana Shams ud-din Yahya and others, to deliver sermons 
and urge the people to participate in the holy wars. He even 
made Sheikh Qptb ud-din Munawwar of Hans! to come all the 
way from his monastery to Delhi. When he came to know of 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln’s abandoning his seclusion after years of 
retirement in the Rajgir forests, he sent an order to the 


1. Maniqib-ul-AsJid, p. 134 

2. Sfrat-us-S/inrnf, p. 8! 
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Governor of Bihar, Majad-ul-Mulk, that a monastery should be 
got constructed for him and the pargana of Rajglr given to him 
for the upkeep of the monastery and his disciples. The king 
sent a Balgharian 1 prayer-mat to the Sheikh and ordered the 
Governor to force Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln to accept the royal 
grant, in case he was not inclined to accept the offer. 

Majad-ul-Mulk took the imperial edict to the Sheikh and 
said, “I dare not force your honour to do what the King has 
ordered but if you do not accept his offer, it would be construed 
as my insubordination and incompetence. Everybody is aware 
of the King’s temperament and only God knows what he would 
do with me.” Taking pity on the perplexity of Majad-ul-Mulk, 
the Sheikh yielded to his request, albeit unwillingly, but when 
Flroz Shah Tughlaq mounted the throne, he returned the Jiglr. 1 
However, the construction of the monastery was taken in hand, 
and, to borrow the words of Zamir ud-dln in Slrat-us-Skaraf ; 

‘‘The construction of the monastery was started and it was 
completed within a short period. Majad-ul-Mulk invited all 
the mystics and disciples of Khwaja Nizam ud-dln Aulia 5 and 
numerous other friars for a sitting of musical recitation which 
continued for pretty long time in the assembly hall. In another 
portion of the monastery, containing a gallery and a room, 
arrangements were made for seating the elite. On the Balgha¬ 
rian prayer-mat sent by the King, MakhdQm Yahya Manerl 
was seated. When a wandering friar who happened to be there 
came near Sharaf ud-dln, the latter said : ‘It’s all for you. I 
had simply to comply with the orders of Majad-ul-Mulk, for I 
had no choice but to obey him who wields the authority. 
Whatever you see here is for the mendicants and, so far as I am 
concerned,' I do not consider myself even worthy of Islam, much 
less to grace this prayer-mat.’ 

“The mendicant replied: ‘Makhdum, who cares for this 
monastery and the prayer-mat? Whatever respect one pays 


1 A town in the north of Turkistan 
2. Manaqib-ul-Asfia, p. 135 
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to you, it is because ot‘ the Truth. We have come here on 
account of your latent spiritual qualities and' for your sake 
alone. Islam will flourish here and gain strength through your 
blessings.’ To this Makhdum Sharaf ud-dtn Yahya Maneri 
replied : ‘Whatever these mendicants say finds the acceptance 
of God.’ Then he added : ‘Whoever is himself a Prince com¬ 
mands and the task is accomplished.’ ” 

Spiritual Guidance of the People 

For more than half a century (from 724 A.H. to 782 A.H., 
when he died) MakhdOm Yahya Maneri continued to inspire 
spiritual and moral zeal in the people. According to the esti¬ 
mate of Sheikh- Husain Mu c iz Shams of Balakh, more than a 
hundred thousand persons united themselves in the bond of his 
spiritual paternity of whom not less than three hundred attained 
spiritual illumination and reached the highest degrees of sanctity. 
Numerous yogis, it is related, were guided by him on the path 
of mysticism after they had embraced Islam at his hands. The 
congregations held by the Sheikh, which were attended by per¬ 
sons drawn from all creeds and classes, as was the custom pre¬ 
vailing in those days, served as lecture rooms providing guidance 
and instruction to the people. Persons desiring an exposition 
of perplexing issues, raised questions in these meetings and got 
satisfactory answers. These gatherings never had any pre¬ 
determined subject for discussion or discourse ; the sufjs began 
their sermons on whatever issue they happened to be contem¬ 
plating or the topic raised by others. But, almost always these 
discourses shed light on the hidden meanings of recondite truths 
and intricate problems of mysticism. Zain Badr *Arabl, who has 
compiled the discourses of Sheikh Sharaf ud-dXn, says in his intro¬ 
duction to the collection : “In every gathering and almost on 
each occasion, the disciples of the Sheikh or others attending the 
meetings requested him to elucidate a certain issue pertaining 
to the Sharjah or mystic discipline. Hazrat MakhdOm replied 
to every question in a very pleasant and convincing manner, 
and expounded the pith and essence of the facts of mute 
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reality. He answered the questions according to the ability of 
the inquirer in such a bright and cheerful way that it agreeably 
occupied the mind of the listeners and adumbrated those subtle 
facts which are beyond the grasp of human senses.” 1 

Sometimes a theological or mystic tract was read in these 
gatherings. Makhdum Yahya Maneri used to throw light upon 
points of special difficulty during the course of such readings. 
In this way he used to expound intricate issues pertaining to 
jurisprudence, Traditions, exegesis and mysticism which were 
found instructive even by the learned disciples. Another 
method employed by him for the mental and moral development 
of his disciples, especially the learned ones, was to write them 
letters. Perhaps no other spiritual guide, except Mujadid Alf 
Than!, has taken recourse to this educative medium for the 
mental edification and spiritual ennoblement of the people. The 
forceful style of Makhdum’s writings, combining grace and 
elegance, assigns a conspicuous place to his letters in the theo¬ 
logical literature. In these he has expounded the kernels or 
factors of higher significance denoting the inner sense of unseen 
divine content of things. He exerted thereby a strong and 
potent influence and inspired the people with a longing to attain 
the state of exalted spiritual integrity. In their effectiveness, 
gracefidness and forcefulness of expression there would perhaps 
be few compositions worthy of comparison with these letters in 
the entire Persian literature. Thus, in addition to those fortu¬ 
nate persons to whom these letters were addressed, thousands 
have read them with interest down the centuries after the days 
of Makhdum Yahya Maneri; in the monasteries these letters 
have been studiously perused and discussed, and they still hold 
the attention of those who muse over them in search of the new 
dimensions of intuitive insight and illumination of heart. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the strength and vigour of these 
letters which, notwithstanding the lapse of several centuries 
when they were written, still preserve their freshness and emo¬ 
tional appeal. 


1. Magadan-ul-Ma*ani 




Character and Deportment 


A conspicuous trait of MakhdQm YahyS Manerl’s sublime 
character was the annihilation of his self in love—the reward of 
his austere devotional acts and religious travails—reflecting a 
deep, satisfying and intimate love which effaces the very exis¬ 
tence of the lover. Every word of his letters and discourses 
signifies the earnest desire and passionate love of God thus des¬ 
cribed by KhwSja Naqshband : “What I desire most is to 
have no desire at all.” 

This was the patrimony, of the mystic order founded by 
Khwaja Najm ud-dln Kubra, whose most worthy successor was 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-dln Yahya Maneri. 

Shu c aib Firdausi relates that in a meeting of celebrated su.fi 
saints every one expressed the desire cherished by him. When 
the turn of MakhdQm Yahya Maneri came, he said : “What I 
desire is that I should remain unknown in this world as well as 
in the world beyond.” 

MakhdQm Yahya Maneri once gave expression to his own 
self-abandonment in these words: “Wholly overtaken by the 
illusions of Satan, I know neither anything about my own self 
nor find any trace of Islam in me.” 

In a letter which MakhdQm Yahya Maneri wrote to a 
friend, he laid emphasis on the importance of shedding tears 
over one’s own vicious self. The letter, quoted here, perhaps 
throws light on the conflagration consuming his own heart. 
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“The gnostics swear to God that nothing is dearer to God than 
bewailing of a roan over the failings of his own self: therefore, 
let us learn how to lament and bemoan from the precursor of 
true faith, Khwaja Owais QarnI, whose soul may be blessed by 
God. He who laments not always over his own self, O brother, 
is a claimant oblivious of the Day of Requital; he is just a dead 
meat whose heart is crushed by his longings. And what wistful 
longings have cast their shadows over every heart: everybody 
yearns for glory and riches, authority and power, pleasure and 
satisfaction, fame and honour and, along with all these, 
propinquity to God as well. But. by God, this is impossible.” 1 2 

Another letter written by JMakhdOm Yahya Manerl to show 
the way of self demolition depicts his own portrait, for, the 
mystic saints were hot hypocrites to preach what they themselves 
did not practise.. Since they strictly followed the Quranic 
injunction: “Never say what you do not practise yourself,” 
this letter must have been written by MakhdQm after attaining 
the entelechy of spiritual life. 

* “Since you have reached the threshold of your Lord, your 
seif should be cleansed of all earthly defilements and desires. 
Even if you don a thousand crowns of royalty, how would you 
conceal the reality <?f your self—your beggarly countenance and 
forlorn complexion. Dust that settles over a thing gets always 
washed away : but the gloominess of your subliminal self can 
never change itself.”* 

In yet another letter he plainly laments thus over himself: 

“We are ill-starred, afflicted and abased ; greedy as hogs, 
we are mad after our desires; attuned to force of habit, we are 
the negligent and heedless who witlessly move in a groove; we 
are really listless and thoughtless; and our presumption that we 
follow To whirl or that we tread the path ol God-moved souls is 
simply an indication of our temerity and crass ignorance. Even 
the Jews and fire-worshippers, cathedrals and pantheons feel 


1. 11th letter 

2. 27th letter 
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ashamed of us.” 1 

A supplication often recited by him expresses, in all inten¬ 
sity and colour, his innermost thoughts and feelings. 

A weakling in Thy path I am, my God ; 

Like a crippled ant, in a well I plod. 

Without any achievement, strength or wealth ; 

I have neither the heart to bewail nor patience to 

repose. 

Deprived of faith, even the world took leave of me ; 

Impoverished of the soul, I cling to exterior form. 

Neither a Muslim nor a heathen, I waver in minds 

two; 

Forlorn and abandoned, I know not what to do. 

I shed tears and bemoan a lot, my Lord. 

Empty-handed that I am, burdensome is the task. 

In this prison of bodily frame, I have suffered a lot; 

Feckles has been made by exertion my labouring 

heart. 

Fettered I sit in this prison (of desires and sins) ; 

Who else save Thee can give me a helping hand. 

Clear the obstacles (that block the) path of my soul; 

And let my heart be cleansed through flood of tears. 

On Thy path I have set my foot, though immersed in sin; 

Mercy, my God, though I hail from the prison of sin. 

Having arrived at the point of annihilation which effaces 
the existence of the lover, he was unconcerned with the acclama¬ 
tion and condemnation of the people. In a letter he says : 

“What have the ecstatic’s to lose or gain by the adulation or 
denunciation of the multitude? To them these make little 
difference. They do not consider him worthy who is acclaimed 
by the people nor a fellow villified by the masses is regarded by 
them as wicked : to them only he is virtuous who meets the 
approval of tfte Lord and only he is vile who is censured by 
God.” 


1. 31st letter 
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As a natural outcome of his intoxication and losing his self 
in love divine, he was rewarded with miraculous powers like 
other ecstatics. Incessant miracles were worked by him but he 
ever entertained an aversion for ■ hades or the exhibition of 
similar other acts which could be adduced as a proof of his 
attaining the heights of sanctity. Sliu c aib Firdausi writes in 
Muns<pb-ul-Asfia - 

“H is miraculous powers very often called forth wonderful 
acts clearly beyond the operation of natural laws, but he was 
always so averse to miracles that he pleaded his incompetence 
to perform such act?. If anybody insisted upon his help for the 
fulfilment of his needs he used to refer him to Milan Jalal 
Diwana.” 1 

This was the time when credulous masses considered the 
miraculous powers possessed by a saint as the only touchstone 
of his sanctity and godliness. It is reported that once a few 
persons brought some dead flies to him and said : “A well- 
known maxim runs : the Sheikh bestows life and death. There¬ 
fore, cause these flies to come to life again.” Makhdum Yahya 
Manerl replied: “I am myself helpless. How can I restore 
life to others ? ” 

Excellent Morals 

The inspiration drawn by the su/i saints from the prophetic 
light has ever been the most vital element in shaping the life 
and character of these men of God : the warmth of personal 
feeling for a prophet thus praised by God ; ‘Lo ! Thou art of 
excellent character,’ 2 linked them to him by a close personal 
affinity which transfigures all thoughts and governs all actions. 
It was this loving regard of Makhdum Yahya Manerl for the 
Prophet of Islam which has been testified in these words by his 
biographer: “The moral conduct of Sheikh Sharaf ud-din was 
the very image of the Prophet’s character.”* 

1. Maiiaqib-id-Asfia, p. 137 

2. Q.. LXVIII: 4 

3. Manaqib-ul-Asjid. p. 137 
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And how much Makhdum Yahya Maneri considered it 
essential to cast one’s morals and behaviour in the mould ol 
Prophet’s character is revealed by his letters which, in fact, 
bring forth his own moral precepts and rules of conduct. 

“In truth and reality virtuous conduct consists of the moral 
code followed by the learned among the followers of mystic 
path. They adhere to the injunctions of the Sharjah and measure 
the excellence of their performance with the yardstick of Pro¬ 
phet’s conduct. Whosoever does not make a search for the 
rules of the Sharf-ah can never hope to attain anything through 
the path of mysticism.” 1 2 

In another letter he says that “the more one follows the path 
chalked out by tire SharY-ah , the more one becomes virtuous in 
conduct; and the more one attains moral excellence, the more 
one is loved by God. For moral rectitude is the bequest of 
Adam and a gift from God, there is nothing goodlier for the 
believer than virtuous code of conduct nor an adornment as 
exquisite as this. Good moral conduct really means acting on 
the precepts of God and the Sharf-ah brought by His Prophet; 
for, the behaviour and deportment of the Prophet, on whom be 
peace and blessings, were winsomely pleasing. Whoever claims 
to follow the Prophet, should pattern his life after him.” 1 ’ 

The life sketch of Makhdum Yahya Maneri depicted by his 
biographers shows that the Constant aim of his endeavours was 
to follow the Prophet of Islam. In moral conduct and behavi¬ 
our, brotherly love and compassion for his fellow beings, regard 
for the interests of other people and in consoling the broken¬ 
hearted he had all the earmarks of the Prophet’s character. 

Kindli ness 

He possessed a kindliness of heart that extended to all men, 
whether friends or foes, in prosperity or in distress. In a 
letter written by him he calls it an inborn virtue and motivating 

1. 59th letter 

2. Ibid 
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power of the gnostics and men of God, perhaps, because he had 
himself imbibed this quality in the journey of his spirit. 
Depicting the characteristics of a true mystic he says : 

“Like the glorious lamp of the heaven his benevolence goes 
out to all, young and old ; he remains hungry and unclad but 
feeds and clothes others. He cares not for the injustice done to 
him nor for the malevolence of those who are hard upon him. 
Instead, he intercedes for them, repays goodness for evil and 
gives thanks for abuses. Do you know why does he do so ? 
Being himself saved and secured, his heart is filled with a desire 
to do good to all. Like the sun which shines over mountains 
and vales, his benevolence encompasses friends and foes alike; 
in humility he is like the earth trodden by all; in generosity he 
is like the river whose lofty surge benefits the friends as well as 
enemies. Independent of every attachment, the downpour of 
his benignity showers over the East as much as over the West. 
He finds everything indwelling in God as manifestations of the 
same Creator and endued with qualities assigned by Him. 
Whoever lacks these qualities of spirit cannot lay a claim to be 
a traveller on the path of mysticism.” 1 

Makhdum Yahya Manerl was, like other mystic preceptors, 
an embodiment of charity and benevolence. Overflowing with 
the milk of humanity he considered it a grievous sin to injure 
the feelings of others. 

Once, when he was keeping a voluntary fast, a certain per¬ 
son brought some present and begged him to partake it. 
Makhdum took it and said : “One can make up for the broken 
fast but not for the broken heart.” 

He always concealed the blemish of others and if he was 
ever told of the lapse or misdemeanour of someone, he immedi¬ 
ately came out with an explanation on behalf of the person 
reported to have committed the misdeed. 

It has been related in Manaqib-ul-AsJia. that once he had to 
join a congregational prayer led by a man who was a drunkard. 


1. 24th letter 
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Somebody complained about it but Makhdfim Yahya Manerl 
Replied : “He should not be drunk all the time.” The com- 
> plainant said: “Yes, he ever remains drunk.” “But not 
during Ramadhan,” was the reply given by Makhdum Yahya 
Manerl. 1 

Severance of Worldly Ties 

Makhdum Yahya Manerl had reached the stage where the 
heart is so full of Divine love that it displaces the love of every¬ 
thing else. 

He had accepted the jaglr granted by Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq in order to save Majad-ul-Mulk from the wrath of the 
Sultan. He returned the jngir as. soon as Sultan Flroz Shah 
Tughlaq ascended the throne. If the story related by Zamir 
ud-dln in Svrat-us-SharaJ on the authority of MUnis-ul-Qulub is 
correct, Makhdum Yahya Manerl went all the the way from 
Maner to Delhi to return the royal edict granting the fief to him 
and thereafter he never took any interest in the extension or 
renovation of the monastery Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq got 
constructed for him. 

Sheikh Hamid ud-din was a dose friend of Makhdum Yahya 
Manerl. Once be came to Makhdum in the midnight. 
Makhdum came out and sat down in the courtyard with him. 
After a while Sheikh Hamid ud-dln said, “The courtyard 
will look nice if this platform is extended. Makhdum Yahya 
Manerl immediately got up and replied, “I thought that you 
had come in the dead of night to seek solution of some religious 
problem but I find that I was wrong. You want the platform 
to be extended. Actually you ought to have suggested that this 
idol-house should be brought to ruins.” 2 

Lofty Ideals 

The lofty ideals worthy of a life’s endeavour upon which 


1. Mandqib‘ul‘Asji5 ) p. 141 

2. Strat-us-Sharaf, p. 123 
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Makhdum Yahya Manerl had always had his eyes set, were the 
spur that made him achieve true piety of the soul. This is 
amply borne out by his letters to his friends and disciples whom 
he always told nat only those whose aims were worthy, aspira¬ 
tions high, designs wise and purposes steadfast could hope to 
reach the goal of a soaring ambition. Here is a letter in which 
he wrote to one of his disciples : 

“Howsoever spiritless you might be, my brother, you ought 
to have courage to look upward. There is nothing in the world 
that can dampen the eager desire of a man : the lofty aspirations 
of man are really too burdensome even for the earth and 
heaven, empyrean and the mighty Throne, heaven and hell; 
and that is why a poet says : 

Neither fear they hell nor long for heaven ; 

Made of a special texture is this group of men. 

They have their grip on the Divine Being; 

Whatever else is there, is below their feet. 

Unless the way is swept with the broom of Not ; 

How can ye find a Way to the mansion of God. 

“The exalted ideal of a man of God needs the height of 
heavens and the space of universe for its flight of ambition, and 
there is nothing more lofty and consecrated than the ambition 
to attain the gnosis of Supreme Being. The ambition of these 
God-moved souls does not perambulate round the Ka c aba or 
Bait-ul-Muqaddas nor does it limit its flight to the heaven and 
earth. Holiness be to God : What a noble task is this ! The 
man is sitting with his feet on the ground, his head resting on 
his knees, but the height of his ambition passes beyond the 
limits of universe. What a lofty aspiration is this that no other 
created being except man made of water and clay can fancy.” 1 

Zamir ud-din has made a correct assessment of Makhdum 
Yahya Manevi’s lofty and insatiable ambition in Sirat-us-Sharof. 
“He had,” says Zamir ud-din, “always his gaze fixed on what 
was still to be achieved, for whatever he had already achieved 
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lost its importance in his eyes. His soaring ambition and corn- 
age always spurred him to attain still higher and higher stages 
of sanctity.” 

And he desired that others too should have the same cour¬ 
age and lofty aspiration. In a latter he says : 

“Supposing both the worlds were brought at your threshold 
and you were told that all these belong to you, and that you 
might do whatever you like with them. You should, however, 
be careful not to lose sight of that which is beyond this world 
and the next and which constitutes the only means to reach the 
Real Beloved. This is why the gnostics have said : 

This world is a torment and the other one an snare of 

avarice; 

I shall never have the two, even if an oat were their 

price.” 

In another letter he advised his disciples : 

“Verily, the dauntless spirit of resolution encompasses 
everything ; whereas indetermination allows everything to fall 
out. This is a matter of primary importance for adopting the 
means to reach the real goal.” 

Separation and Isolation 

In their swift flight of the spirit the ecstatics soar to those 
higher domains of spirituality which are completely beyond the 
reach of the uninitiated. It is difficult even to conceive of the 
effulgence of Divine love and the source of knowledge which is 
laid open before them. Leading a cloistered life within the 
society, their spirits are roving when they appear to be quiescent. 
To those who have never had the opportunity to betake the path 
of mysticism, the ecstatics appear to be engaged in the edification 
and guidance of their followers—a task imposed on them as the 
vicegerents of the Prophet—but the stages through which they 
have to pass before attaining the perfection of interior spirit can 
be made known only by those who have already attained inward 
illumination. Renunciation of the worldly desires is considered 
by some as the only essential discipline for the real cognition of 
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Divine Essence, but in the passage quoted here fofakhdOm Yahya 
Maneri explains some of its higher stages through which the 
gnostics have to find their way before attaining their cherished 
goal. He says: “Separation involves renunciation of all worldy 
desires and relationships whereas isolation means that the lover 
is isolated from all, including his own self, to attain propinquity 
with the Beloved. Without a care to trouble his heart, or a 
concern dependent on interest, or a solicitude involving 
an element of desire, or anxiety to distract his attention, 
his aspiration soars high beyond the empyrean to meet his 
longed-for Beloved. He feels no pleasure without his Beloved 
even if this world and the world beyond were placed at his feet, 
nor has he any longing for the earth or heavens in the presence 
of his True-love. Someone has truly said that with God there 
is no anxiety and without God there is no pleasure. That is 
why it has been asserted by the gnostics that whoever is away 
from God is afflicted even though he may hold the key of the 
treasures of all the lands; while a penniless mendicant having 
communion with God is the king of both the Worlds even if he 
hasn’t enough to fill his belly..” 1 2 

In another letter he writes :* 

“The Friend is nigh even if he is away and the stranger is 
away even if he be present with you. But this would happen 
only when you abandon the world and attain the reality of your 
own self, and cast off your heart as did the companions of the 
cave. You should make the heart a cave for thyself, offer your 
funeral prayers therein and throw away the animality of your 
desires out of your inmost self. Only then the secrets of spiritual 
realm will be manifested unto you as was done to the compa¬ 
nions of the cave. (Then you would witness what has been 
stated thus in the Qur’an): 

“If thou hadst observed them closely thou hadst assur¬ 
edly turned away from them in flight, and hadst been filled 


1. Letter No 72 

2. Sirat-us-Sharaf, p. 144 
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with awe of them.” 1 

Enjoining the Right Course 

MakhdOm Yahya Manerl had renounced all worldly desires 
and relationships and passed beyond the stages of separation ard 
isolation, which meant abandonment of all cares and worries, 
but he was, nevertheless, always solicitous of the welfare of the 
poor and afflicted. We find him corresponding with the then 
sovereigns to restore justice to whom it had been denied and 
asking the kings and rulers to betake the path of virtue and 
equity. 

One Khwaja c Abid of Zafarabad, who had been deprived 
of his property, approached Makhdum Yahya Manerl. He 
wrote a letter to Sultan Flroz Shah Sharqi in which he first 
quoted the Traditions of the Prophet and his companions express¬ 
ing concern to see that justice is done to everybody. Thereafter 
he wrote : 

“Thanks be to God that today he giaces the throne who is 
the hope of the oppressed and the miserable and who is handing 
out even justice to everyone. It is for this sublime trait that the 
Prophet has said that ‘a moment spent in dispensing justice is 
better than sixty years given out to prayers.’ ” 2 3 
“ Makhdum Yahya Manerl had received his education at 
Sonargaon and therefore he was particularly interested in the 
affairs of Bengal and the welfare of Muslims in that region. A 
letter written by Maulana Muzaffar of Balakh to Sultan Ghiyath 
ud-din of Bengal shows how keenly interested was Makhdum 
Yahya Manerl in the well-being of Bengal. He says: “I find 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-din always extremely eager for the prosperity 
of this country. Of a fact, God has favoured this land with the 
presence of this ‘Legion of the Lord’ on its soil.”’ 


1. Q. XVIII: 18 

2. Slrat-us-Sharaf, p. 144 

3. Hid., p. 125 
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Following the Prophet 

The wayfarers of the path of purity come to know, as they 
proceed ahead on their spiritual journey, how essential it is to 
follow the example of the Prophet in its minutest detail. Also, 
the reality dawns on them that the mystic state of composure can 
never be reached without following the Prophet wholeheartedly 
and adapting one’s life in complete harmony with the way of 
the Shaif’ah. How convinced was Makhdiim Yahya Maneri of 
this essential doctrine of mysticism can be seen from his letter 
given here. He begins it with a quotation from the Qur’an: 

“Say, (O Muhammad to mankind) : If ye love Allah, 
follow me, Allah will k>ve you.” 1 These words of God put a 
seal on the truth thus expressed by someone. 

Seek not a new path, his word is gospel. 

Seal your lips and stop all prattle. 

Whate’er says he, saith the Lord, 

Whate’er he does, is an act of God, 

Be dust unto him to wear the crown. 

To have your way, first knuckle down. 

Like the dust of his way, if not is he. 

He’ll lick the dust, even if an angel be he. 

“This shows that those foolish and ignorant people who do 
not follow in the footsteps of the Prophet out of their vanity, 
ignorance or immodesty, can never find the glimpse of enlighten¬ 
ment. Verily, it is impossible to find the correct way to the 
higher domains of spirituality without a guide. That is why 
someone has said—the blind can never find his way without a 
staff in hand ; the way is long and full of hazards, therefore, 
have a pathfinder, O lad.” 2 

Makhdum Yahya Maneri followed this rule scruplously all 
through his life. The day he died, at the age of one hundred 
and twentyone years, he performed the last ablution, despite his 
illness and weakness, as graphically described by Sheikh Zain 


1. Q.. 111:31 

2. 50th letter 
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Badr c Arabi. 

“He took off his gown and asked for water, rolled up his 
sleeves and cleansed his teeth. Thereafter he started perform¬ 
ing ablution with the prayer : ‘I begin in the name of God, 
the most Compassionate, the most Merciful.’ He recited diffe¬ 
rent prayers before beginning to wash different parts of his 
body. When he was washing his elbows, Sheikh Khalil reminded 
him that he had forgotten to wash his face. He then began 
the ablution afresh, performing every act even more carefully. 
Qaai Zahid tried to help him in washing the right foot, but he 
forbade him. After performing the ablution, he asked for a 
comb and prayer mat. Having combed his beard he performed 
two ratals of prayer .” 1 

Because of bis arden.t desire to follow the example of the 
Prophet, he abhorred every innovation in religion. He was so 
careful in this regard that once he instructed bis disciples : 

“Whenever you find that any action of the Prophet has been 
so mixed up with an innovation that your action can be cons¬ 
trued as acting on the innovation, then it is better to forgo the 
action to follow the Prophet instead of doing something that 
strengthens the innovation in religion .” 2 


1. Wafat Hamah, p. 12 

2. Khwan Pur NPamal. 



V 

Oft the Death-bed 


The description of the life and spiritual attainments of 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-dtn Makhdum Yahya Manerl left by his 
contemporaries and biographers are far too mearge to bring out 
in any detail all of his qualities of mind and heart. Neverthe¬ 
less, even if these sketchy accounts were not available, the vivid 
portrayal of Makhdbm’s departure from this fleeting world 
given by his chief disciple and spiritual successor, Sheikh Zain 
Badr c Arabl, who was in the service of his mentor all through 
the period, would have been sufficient to leave an unforgettable 
impression of this prince among the men of God. The biogra¬ 
phical literature of the Muslim saints and the elects contains 
graphic accounts of their deaths portraying the greatness of these 
souls, their strong attachment to God and the. intensity of their 
faith and conviction, which, by the same token, furnish a proof 
of the highest reaches of religion to which Islam is capable of 
elevating the mortals. Also, the Muslim annalists are unique 
in preserving the death-bed accounts of their co-religionists in 
such large numbers which are not only faith inspiring but also 
provide a glimpse of the inmost recesses of these men at the 
most critical moment of their life. 

The description of Makhdum Yahya Manerl’s last moments 
under the shadow of death would show the strengh of his faith 
in God, his vigilant care to follow the path of Shan 1 ah, his 
anxiety for the welfare of Islam and its followers, his confidence 
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in the mercy of God and his concern for the salvation of his 
own soul. Sheikh Zain Badr c Arabs writes: “It was Wednes¬ 
day, the 5th of Shawwal, 782 A. H. when I went to pay^tny 
respect to the Sheikh. He was sitting On a carpet, leaning 
against a pillow, after performing the dawn prayers ip/the new 
room constructed by Nizam ud-din Khwaja Malik. His brother 
Sheikh Jalll ud-din, Qazi Shams ud-din and several other 
relations and disciples who had been attending him all through 
the previous night were present there. The Sheikh said : ‘There 
is no power, no might but from Allah, the Great’ and asked us 
to join in the recital. After a while he said smilingly : ‘Holiness 
,be to God. Even at this moment the devil still wants to create 
doubts in my mind about the Unity of God but to no avail.’ 
He kept himself busy in the praise of God, often repeating joy¬ 
fully : ‘It is a favour from my Lord, it is a favour from my 
Lord.’ 

“An hour or so before noon the Sheikh came out in the 
courtyard and sat down on a carpet taking the support of a 
pillow. He held out his hands as if he wanted to bid farewell 
to us. First came forward Qazi Shams ud-din whose hands he 
kept holding for a while. Taking the hands of Qazi Zahid, he 
placed them on his chest and said : ‘We are the same lovelorn. 
But no, we are not better than the earth beneath their feet.’ 
He summoned all of us turn by turn, kissed our hands and 
beards, bade us to pin our hopes in the mercy and forgiveness 
of God saying: ‘Despair not of the mercy of Allah, Who 
forgiveth all sins.’ 1 

“And then he recited the verses which meant: 

O God, stream of thy mercy flows for all, 

Only a drop from it is all I want. 

“Then, turning to us, he began reciting the Creed : 

‘I bear witness that there is no deity but Allah, Who is 
without a partner, and I bear witness that Muhammad is 
His servant and Apostle.I am agreeable to Allah as our 


I. Q. XXXIX: 53 
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Lord, Islam as our religion, Muhammad as our Prophet, 
Qur’an as our canon, Ka c abah as our QJblah, the believers 
as our brothers, Heaven as the reward and Hell as the 
punishment (by God).’ 

“Thereafter he called up several of us one'by one. Some 
he encouraged and comforted with the hope of deliverance on 
the Day of Judgement; others he asked never to abandon ho^>e 
in the mercy of God and to be careful of their faith. 

“I stepped ahead and kissed his hands. Thereupon he 
asked : ‘Who is it?’ ‘It is a beggar at your threshold,’ said I, 
‘desirous of being accepted as thy serf.’ He replied, ‘I accept^ 
you and your entire household. If God helps me I shall never 
forsake you.’ 

“You are our mentor,” I said again, “while I expect even 
your servants to be in the good grace of God.’’ 

“Yes, there is much to be hoped,’’ he replied. 

“By that time Qazl Shams ud-dln came up to him. 
Maulana Sahab ud-dln Hilal asked, ‘MakhdQm, what about 
Qazl Shams ud-dln? He is here.’ He replied, ‘What have I 
to say about him. He is my son and brother, I have already 
conferred on him the habit of medicants. It was only for his 
sake that I wrote so much, otherwise who would have cared to 
write all this.’ 

“Then he turned to Sheikh Khalil ud-dln and said, Jf&ke 
heart, Khalil. Scholars and friars shall never turn their backs 
upon you. When Malik Nizam ud-dln Khwaja comes to you, 
convey my respects to him and tell him that I am departing from 
the world well pleased with him. He will never forsake you.’ 
Sheikh Khalil ud-dln gave way to tears but MakdCm consoled 
him. In the meantime other disciples and attendants came to 
pay their respect. For each he invoked divine blessings and 
commended them to have faith in the benignity and forgiveness 
of God, Sultan Shah, the administrator of pargana Rajglr, 
brought some medicine for him but MakhdOm Yahya Manerl 
declined to accept the present and returned it with thanks. 

“Amir Shahab ud-dln came to pay a visit with his son. 
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MakhdamYahy& Manerl asked the boy to recite any five verse* 
of the QjiT 5 5n bat the boy being too young could not recite the 
verses. -Another boy, son of Saiyid Zahir ud-dln, was also 
present ft tho-fime and he recltedthelast portion of Surat-ul- 
Ffith. As soon af the boy began inciting the Qur’an, MakhdtJm 
got up to ^t i)£K reverential posturev - - 1 

, , “The time for afternoon prayer was drawing near. 
:Makhd1Un took off his gown and asked to fetch water for him. 
life tolled up the sleeves of his shirt, cleansed his teeth and 
Started perforntting ablution in the name of God. Be carefully 
recited the different supplications prescribed for each act but 
forgot to wash bis' face. On being reminded, he started the 
ablution afresh. The ablution completed, he asked for a comb 
and prayer mat; combed his beard and performed two ratals of 
prayer. He took a little rest after the'prayer and then per¬ 
formed the maghrih (evening) prayer. 

“Feeling exhausted, MakhdOm laydown on a cot surround¬ 
ed by his disciples and friends. After relaxing for a few 
minutes, he started reciting : 

I begin in the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the 
Merciful. 

There is no God save Thee, Be Thou Glorified! Lo! 
I have been a wrong-doer. 1 

I begin in the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the 
Merciful. 

I bear witness that there is no deity but Allah Who is 
without a partner, and I bear witness that Muhammad is 
His Servant and Apostle. 

There is no power, no might but from Allah, the most 
High, the Great. 

“Thereafter he repeated the formula : ‘I begin in the name 
of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful* several times and came 

out with all his heart: ‘Muhammad.........Muhammad... 

Muhammad......O Allah ! Shower'Thy blessings on Muhammad 


1. Q.. XXI 87 
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and the descendants of Muhammad.’ 

“This he followed up with the recitation of the following 
verses of Suralul- MaPda : 

O Allah, Lord of us 1 Send down for us a table: spread 
with foo(d from heaven, that it may be a feast for us, for the 
first of us and for the last of us, and a sign from Thee, 
Give us sustenance, for Thou art the Best of Sustainefs. 

Allah said : Lo 1 I send it down for you. And whoso 
disbelieveth of you afterward, hint surely will I punish with 
a punishment wherewith I have not punished any of (My) 
creatures. 

And when Allah saith : O Jesus, son of Mary ! Didst 
thou say unto mankind: Take me and my mother for two 
gods be&ide Allah ? lie saith: Be glorified 1 It was not 
mine to Utter that to which I had no right. If I used to 
say it,.then Thou knowest it. Thou knowest what is in 
my mind, and I know not what is in Thy Mind. Loi- 
Thou, only Thou, art the Kn'ower of Things Hidden ? \ 

I speak hnto them only that which Thou commanded 
me, (saying ); Worship Allah, my Lord and your Lord. I 
was a witness of them while I dwelt among them, and 
when Thou tookest me Thou wast the Watcher over them. 
Thou art Witness over all things. 

If Thou,punish them, lo ! they are Thy slaves, and if 
Thou forgive t,hem (lo 1 they are Thy slaves) 1 . Lo! Thou, 
only Thou, art the Mighty, the Wise. 

Allah saith : This is a day in which their truthfulness; 
profiteth the truthful, for theirs aie Gardens underneath 
which rivers flow, wherein they are secure for, ever, Allah; 
taking pleasure in them and they in Him. That is th* 
great triumph. i 

Unto Allah belongeth the Sovereignty of heavens ai^| 
the earth and whatsoever is therein, and He is Able todg 
all things.' 


1. Q..V: 114-120 
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“Arid then he began to declaim: ‘I am agreeable with 
Allah as our Lord, Islam as our relgion and Muhammad as 
our Prophet.’ 

He recited thrice the creed of Muslim faith from the bottom 
of his heart and then began the invocation : 

O Lord our God guide the followers of Muhammad 
(on the right path) ; O Allah, have mercy on the followers 
of Muhammad; O Allah, forgive the followers of 
Muhammad, O Allah, be lenient to the followers of 
Muhammad; O Allah, help the followers of Muhammad ; 
O Allah, uphold him who stands by the religion of 
Muhammad; O Allah, increase the followers of Muhammad 
and let them not decrease; O Allah, debase those who 
wish to humiliate the religion of Muhammad, on whom be 
Thy blessings, O Most-Merciful. 

“With these words his voice failed but he continued to 
recite: 

There shall no fear come upon them neither shall they 

grieve.There is no deity but Adah.........I begin in 

the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful. 

“No sooner had he uttered the last word his soul took 
flight to its celestial abode. 

“This was the • night of Thursday, the 6th of Shawwsfl, 
782 A. H. when the time for l ishb' prayer had just begun,” 1 
The death of Makhdum Yahya Manerl answers description 
of the last journey of a sublimated soul portrayed beautifully by 
Ibn Yamlnl in these verses. 

Don’t see the heart of lbn Yamini dipped in blood ; 

Lo ! when he bid farewell to this fleeting world. 

Scripture in hand, foot on stirrup and eyes fixed on the 

friend. 

With a smile on his lips, he set off with the angel of death. 

Funeral Service 

The funeral prayer was led by Sheikh Ashraf Jahangir 


1. Wafat N&mah. 
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Samnanl. As related in LataHf Ashraf the bier of MakhdOm 
was kept on the way as instructed by him. Sheikh Ashraf 
Jahangir, on his way from Delhi to Pandwah in Bengal, where 
he was going to pay a visit to the renowned Chishtiyah Sheikh 
‘Ala’ ul-Haq of Lahore, arrived at Bihar Sharif just when the 
bier had been placed there for someone to come and lead the 
funeral service as desired by the departing mentor. Sheikh 
Ashraf Jahangir Samnanl led the funeral service and lowered 
the bier in the grave. 1 2 

The grave was made of mud and unburnt bricks, and no 
dome was built on it. During the reign of Surt dynasty, a 
mosque, a tank and some residential apartments were constructed 
round the grave but no tomb with stones and burnt bricks was 
built in deference to the injunctions of Sharfah followed so meti¬ 
culously by MakhdOm Yahya Maneri. 

Disciples 

MakhdOm Yahya Maneri left, according to S\rat-us-Sharaf, 
more than a hundred thousand souls who had taken oath of 
allegiance to him but notwithstanding the possible exaggeration 
by Syed Zamir ud-din, there is no doubt that a very large 
number of people were spiritually united with him. Of these, 
the number of those who had been endowed with inward 
illumination of the soul runs into hundreds. 

Writings 

The list of works repotted to have been put into writing by 
MakhdOm Yahya Maneri is quite extensive but, unfortunately, 
only a few of these survive today. The books still preserved are : 
Rihat ul-Qytlub, ( Ajwtba, Fttwa 3 id-i-Ru/cnl, IrshOd ul-Talbin, lrshad 
ul-Salktn, Risihh Makkiyah, Magadan ul-Ma l anl, hharat-i-Mukh- 
ul-Ma l ani, Khwln Pur Ni l amat, Tuhfah-i-Ghaibi, Risdlah Dor 


1. A biography of Sheikh Ashraf JahSnglr Samnlnl by his disciple Nizam*, 
ud-dtn Yamtnl, alias Nizim Haji Gharib-ul-Yaminl. 

2. Lat&if Ashraf 1, p. 94 
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Talab-i-TTiliban, bdilfuzat, Z&d-i-Safar, c Aqa?id-i-SharaJ] > FawaHd 
Muridln, Bahr-ul-Ma'anl, Safar-ul-Muzaffar, Kanz-ul-Ma l nnl, Ganj- 
i-Utyafna, Munis-ul-Maridw and Sharah Adab-ul-Mur'xdln. 1 How¬ 
ever, still more significant composition bearing witness to his 
literary gifts and giving an insight into the inner light of his 
spirituality is the collection of his letters compiled under the 
name of MaktBbai-i-Stk Sadi. 


1. Sirat-us-Sharaf and Ntizhat-td-Khawatir 




VI 


Makhdum's Letters 


A living monument of Makhdum Yahya Maneri reflecting 
his deep knowledge and spiritual enlightenment is the collection 
of his letters. In their depth of ideas, remarkable critical 
expression, exposition of subtle issues, acuteness of observation, 
correct understanding of the spirit of religion, insight in the 
revealed truth and light of divine knowledge along with the 
single-minded devotion to God and veneration of the Prophet, 
the letters of Makhdum Yabya Maneri and Mujadid Alf Thanl 
occupy a place of distinction in the Islamic literature. These 
letters show the sublimity of intuitive vision and the exalted 
spiritual integrity of their writers who have successfully unfold¬ 
ed the living seed of faith in God, intuitively grasped ideas, the 
aids to purification of self, and the methods of stimulating and 
enriching the spiritual life. They give us a glimpse of the lofty 
domains of spirituality to which these men of God had gained 
an access. 

But apart from exhibiting an insight into the contents of 
spirit and religion, these letters written in a direct and limpid 
style without sacrificing elegance and grace have all the simpli¬ 
city of a great art, and contain passages that can take their ; 
place among the masterpieces of literature in any language of 
the world. It is, however, an irony of fate that the composi¬ 
tions of only those have been acknowledged as falling within the 
purview of literature who had exclusively devoted themselves 'tok 
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the pursuit of belles-itUres or the literary art, that is, aesthetic 
rather than informative or scientific branches of learning. In 
the bygone ages normally the court amanuenses or those 
writers who displayed their linguistic attainments through 
rhetorical ingenuities gained recognition as litterateurs. The 
result of it was that in the history of Arabic literature c Abdul' 
Hamid al-Katib, Abu Is’haq as-Sabl, Ibn ul-'Amid, faaheb Ibn 
‘Abbad, Abu Bakr Khwarzami, Abul Qasim Hariri and Qazl 
Fadhll became the big names as writers with distinctive style 
although a greater portion of their rhymed and cadenced com¬ 
positions reflect artificiality as well as lack of vigour and effec¬ 
tiveness. Compared to these writers, Al-Ghazall, Ibn al-Jawzl, 
Ibn Shaddad, Sheikh Muhl ud-dln ibn c Arabl, Abu Hayyan 
Tawhidi, Ibn Qayyim and Ibn Khaldun have a greater claim 
to our esteem as knights of the plume for their smoothness and 
facility of arguments, masterly handling of the subjects, attrac¬ 
tive style of expression and portrayal of tender susceptibilities 
and affections. But, unfortunately, their only fault was that 
they chose to write on religion or some other serious subject 
instead of applying themselves to the works written merely to 
please the ear or to display their command over language. 

It is interesting to see a writer often taking the pen in 
hand for producing works of two kinds, one displaying 
rhetorical ingenuities and flowers of eloquence and the other a 
model of simple and direct prose; the former is deemed 
admirable by his contemporaries and the writer himself con¬ 
siders it to be his lofty and ennobling attainment; but the latter 
work is highly esteemed by the subsequent generations which 
consign the former to the shelves of the libraries and grace the 
others with a lasting fame. The book Ibn al-Jawzl was so 
proud of that he named it Al-Modahish or ‘Wondrous Strange’ is 
unheard of today but his miscellanea of personal experiences 
and events written in a plain and simple language and totally 
devoid of rhetorical adornment, to which he perhaps attached 
little importance, is now prized in the literary circles. 

If we go through the history of Persian literature, we would 
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find Zahurl, Abul Fadhal and Ni c amat Khan ‘All dominating 
the style of Persian prose. However, if a natural and unaffect¬ 
ed expression of emotions and narration of plain, plump facts 
were to be regarded as the yard-stick for perfect model of prose 
writing, then very little of their writings, marred as they are 
by florid and verbose style, rhetorical artifices^ and verbal 
conbeits, would stand the test of standard prose. As against 
these, there would be numerous other works always ignored by 
the critics and historians of Persian literature which would 
measure up to the criterion of a perfect model of prose writing. 
We would find that the greater part of the letters written by 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-din Yahya Manerl, Mujadid Alf Thanl, 
Sheikh Ahmad FarQqi and Aurangzeb ‘Alamglr and parts of 
Izalatul Khifa 5 of Sbah Wall ullah and Tuhfa* Athna ‘Ashriyah 
of Shah ‘Abdul Aziz as unrivalled in the style and structure of 
sentences. But it seems that in almost every language certain 
limits have been set which circumscribe literary writings and 
discourage the search of masterpieces written in a different style 
and diction on other serious subjects. And, the result has been 
that for centuries innumerable jewels of elegance and grace 
have been lying beneath the dust unknown, unnoticed. 

Literary critics more often overlook the fact that effectiveness 
of a writing, whether prose or poetry, which imparts it an 
enduring fame, is the outcome of an inmost craving of its 
writer to express the truth known or felt by him. A softhearted 
friend of humanity gifted with the loftiness of tone and state¬ 
liness of language, and moved by an earnest longing to convey a 
heartfelt reality, infuses a touch of tenderness and feeling to his 
writing that makes a dent in every heart. Such a writing 
preserves its uniqueness without end. 

Literary critics have ever discussed the rules and patterns 
of eloquence and the writings of a poetical or literary cast as 
well as the styles and attributes that bear a correlation with 
fluency and gracefulness but seldom have they recognised that 
it is really the sincerity and alutrism of a speaker or a writer 
which transmits vigour, freshness and sharpened sensibilities 
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to his compositions. If someone with a greater sense of 
realism and with an eye on the charm, effectiveness and cachet 
of the literary works were to attempt their re-classification, he 
would perhaps find them falling into two categories: one would 
be those expressions of inmost feelings and heartfelt realities 
which are written neither for worldly gain nor to display the 
command of language; the works falling in tile other category 
would be those written to please one’s ears or to find favour 
with the potentates which, unfortunately, makes their composers 
more of flatterers and artful courtiers than accomplished poets 
and litterateurs. He would find a world of difference between 
the two. One being an earnest craving of heart penetrates the 
heart of the readers and retains its fervidness and appeal for a 
long time to come. And if the writer happens to be a seeker 
after truth, fathoming the mysteries of mind and heart to 
establish the validity of real and eternal values of life, he leaves 
a deep and lasting impression on the heart of his readers. On 
the other hand, the writings of the other type, although receiv¬ 
ing momentary applause of the readers for their flowers of 
eloquence and rhetoric ingenuities never make a durable impact 
upon tfleir readers. The former follows a style simple and 
direct, concise and convincing while the latter is marred by 
florid and verbose style lacking pathos and feeling. The 
difference between the two has been succinctly brought out by 
someone in a parable. A hound was asked : “Why can’t you 
catch up'with the deer in your chase.” “Because,” replied the 
dog, “he runs for his life and I for my master.” 

Much in literature that is beautiful and sublime in thought 
and artistic in construction consists of the songs of the beauty of 
star-filled sky in the night, twinkling smile of the streams, the 
colours of the dawn and dusk and the gentleness of the morning 
breeze because these have ever elevated and inspired the imagi¬ 
native feelings of man by providing inner composure, peace of 
mind and harmony of spirit. But the elevation of spirit attained 
through mystical experience and the state of ecstasy produced 
by absorption in the Absolute Being delivers oneself from 
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dependence on external stimuli required to awaken the fancy or 
imagination of the poet. .Their hymn-tunes and love songs 
spring from the inner contentment of heart and swift flight of 
the spirit to the sublime heights of love-divine. Khwaja Mir 
Dard, a famous Urdu poet, has alluded to the same reality in 
this verse: 

Why go to tavern, O Dard, for the ruddy cup; 

With my heart intoxicated, I feel pretty puffed up. 

So, this was the state of composure, penetrating conscious¬ 
ness, spiritual illumination and altruistic urge for the moral up- 
liftment of others coupled with a command of language and 
refined aesthetic sense which made Sheikh Sharaf ud-din a 
literary genius. He created an altogether new style, lucid and 
delightful, for the expression of his heartfelt realities and diffu¬ 
sion of virtues in his readers. In their vigour and effectiveness 
his letters are thus unmatched not only in Persian prose alone 
but in the entire Islamic literature. 

Makhdum’s Letters ami their Addresses 

The most celebrated among the collection of MakhdOm’s 
letters is the one published under the title of Maklubat Hazrat 
Sheikh Sharaf ud-din Yahya Maneri , which is also known as 
MaktUbat Sadi or Seh Sadi Maklubat. This collection contains one 
hundred letters addressed to QSzi Shams ud-din of Chausa 
which were compiled by the chief disciple of Makhdum Yahya 
Maneri, Sheikh Zain Badr *Arabl. In his introduction to this 
collection Sheikh Zain Badr c Arabl writes : 

“QSzi Shams ud-din of Chausa, a disciple of the Sheikh, 
made repeated requests in his letters to him that since he had 
to stay at a place far away from him and was precluded from 
attending his discourses, something to guide him on his journey 
of spirit might be committed into writing. The QSzi implored 
Makhdum Yahya Maneri so earnestly that his petition ulti¬ 
mately met the approval of the Sheikh who started writing about 
the various stages and states undergone by the seekers after truth 
in their quest of the perfection of divine knowledge. It was 
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thus that numerous profound yet inscrutable details relating to 
spiritual contrition and effulgence, Unity of Godhead and 
knowledge of divine attributes, essence and dynamism of love, 
stages of attraction and endeavour, separation and isolation, 
blessings and blemish, preceptorsfyip and discipleship along with 
the accounts of earlier precursors of the path of purity were 
put into Writing. These letters were sent on different occasions 
during the year 747 A.H. from Bihar to the town of Chausa. 
Several attendants and inmates-of the monastery kept copies 
of these letters and compiled them for the benefit of the seekers 
of spiritual purification- ” 

Another slim volume of the letters of MakhdQm YahyS 
Manerl was also published under the title of Maktubat-i-JawHbl 
which was later incorporated in the Miktubat-i-Sih Sadi brought 
out from Lahore. This collection contains the letters, not pub¬ 
lished earlier, which were written in reply to the petitions sub¬ 
mitted by Sheikh Muzaffar to splve the difficulties experienced 
by the travellers of the path of mysticism. These letters give 
us a glimpse of the higher reaches of intellectual and spiritual 
attainments of Sheikh Muzaffar who had made a will that 
these letters should be buried with him after his death. Fortu¬ 
nately, some of his disciples, who happened to read them got 
their copies made out. This collection contains 28 letters of 
MakhdQm YahyS Manerl. 

There is yet a third collection of Makhdum’s letters con¬ 
taining 153 of them written to different persons between Jamada 
al Cl 5 and Ramadhan of the year 769 A.H. 

Subject Matter of the letters 

Anybody who goes through these letters would not fail to 
realise that the splendid details and essence of realities not per¬ 
ceptible to the outward eye, expounded by MakhdQm YahyS 
Manerl, are neither the fruits of his incisive intelligence nor 
could these be had by deep study or cultivation of knowledge, 
but could only be experienced by a heart in its loftiest stage of 
spiritual exaltation. 
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What MakhdQm says about the sublime majesty and excel¬ 
lence of Divine Being, His might and omnipotence, His beauty 
and perfection, the feelings of awe, hope and ardent love taking 
root in the heart of true believers and gnostics, the need for alter¬ 
nate states of effulgence and contrition experienced by the travel¬ 
lers of the mystic path and repentence on one’s sin which opens 
the floodgates of Divine compassion point out that the writer, 
soaring in higher domains of spirituality, is familiar with the 
inner content of abstruse realities. 

The exalted position occupied by man among the sentient 
beings, his lofty aspirations, his desire to achieve the impossible, 
his determination and firmness of mind, the grandeur and 
beauty of his heart and the unfathomable essence and nature of 
love described in a graceful and vigorous language by MakhdQm 
Yahy 3 Maneri deserves to be given a place in the finest pro¬ 
duction of human mind in all lands and ages. 

Similarly, the unethical forms of natural propensities of human 
mind, his own self-deceptions and the ruses of Satan, transgres¬ 
sions that often take the shape and colour of vices and hinder- 
ances obstructing the path of the devotees expounded by 
MakhdQm speak of his keen observation and deep knowledge of 
practical ethics. 

However, in order to fully appreciate the faults and dangers 
besetting the path of mystics and the warnings sounded by 
MakhdQm to avoid these pitfalls, his exhortation to follow the 
injunctions of the Sharfah and the comprehensive treatment of 
the exalted position of pi ophethood vis-a-vis the state of saint- 
ship it would be necessary to understand the religious thought 
and different sufj systems of the time when these letters were 
written. Here we would be giving a few excerpts from the letters 
of MakhdQm Yahy a Maneri dealing with some of the more 
important gnostic problems to acquaint the readers with the 
style and tenor of these letters. 




VII 

GOD 

The Absolute Being 


Describing the absolute will and authority of the Supreme 
Being, Makhdum Yahya Manerl refers to Quranic declaration ; 
He will not be questioned as to That which He doeth,’ 1 2 where¬ 
as man being accountable for every action of his ‘they will be 
questioned.’* Everything belongs to God, explained MakhdOm, 
For there is nothing to which man can lay a claim. He may 
bestow whatever favours he desires on a man and debase whom 
He desires. He says that none Can question the authority of God 
because whatever exists in the world ‘is the bounty of Allah; 
which He giveth unto whom He will.’ 3 4 

In a letter* he writes : 

"Who has a right to raise the question why has God bes¬ 
towed wealth and riches on one and not on others. We see a 
king appointing a man as his m inister and another as his attendant 
or usher. Similarly, God favours one with wealth of faith, picks 
out a man from the path of vice or draws up a fellow out of 
the tyrants and wrongdoers, humble and the low. But who has the 
nerve to demand : 'Are these they whom Allah favourethamong 


1. Q.. XXI : 23 

2. Ibid 

3. Q,. LXII: 4 

4. Letter No. 3 
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us?’ 1 He ordains to admit in his presence Fuzail ibn c Ay5dh, a 
dreaded bandit, and directs Bal c am Ba‘ur* who sat on his 
prayer-mat for four hundred years to be turned out. He ele¬ 
vates ‘Umar, the idol-worshipper, and debases'Azaztl, the adorer 
engaged in divine service for seven thousand years. Verily, 
‘He will not be questioned to that which He doeth.’ 3 

“If He casts a benevolent glance on us, our errors shall 
turn into goodness, our imperfections into soundness and our 
ugliness into comeliness. O brother, a handful of earth was 
lying insignificant, trodden beneath the feet, but no sooner had 
He pity on it, an announcement was made with the flourish 
of trumpets: ‘Lo! I am about to place a viceroy in the 
earth.’ ”* 

In another letter 5 he explains how lordly, imperious and 
unconcerned God is: 

“Hark, O brother, and take a lesson. Pay attention to the 
distress of Adam, the lamentation of Noah, the pangs of 
Abraham and the wailing of Jacob. Behold Joseph being 
pushed into the well, Zachariah being sawed into two and John 
being put to sword. Recall to your mind the deep anguish and 
excruciating grief of Muhammad, on whom be peace and bless¬ 
ings, and recite the verse : “Everything will perish save His 
countenance.” 6 

As for the sublime majesty of God, MakhdOm writes in 
another letter: 

“My brother, see the light, for we can never gain access to 
His majestic court with these counterfeit coins. How can the 

1. Q.. VI: 53 

2. Bal'am of Cannanite race whose story is related in the Bible (Num. 
22-24). The story does not find a place either in the Qur J Sn or the 
Traditions but was adopted by the early exegetists. Balaam thus 
achieved a proverbial fame as a learned Israelite who was beguiled by 
the SatSn. 

3. Q,. XXI: 23 

4. Q.. II: 30 

5. Letter No. 36 

6. Q,. XXVIII: 88 
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fodder of a hawk be digested by the sparrow ? How can the 
robe of honour meant for one great and exalted, fit in on our 
low-statured bodies ?’" 

But, as MakhdQm says, the magnificence and majesty of 
God inspires not only awe, wonder and reverence but also gives 
hope to the insignificant and down-trodden people; for, the 
generosity and kindness of God takes no time in raising the mean 
and ignoble to the highest pinnacle of fame and honour. To 
quote his words: 

“This is the wealth to which nobody can prefer his claim : 
it can be had only through the benevolence of God. Were 
it to be claimed as a matter of right, then, I swear to God, you 
and % I would never have got anything. But, His favour not 
being contingent on our entitlement, the profane and defiled can 
hope for His benevolence as much as the pious and pure of heart 
can do or even more than them. No Wonder ! He can make 
the throne of kings out of the heap of rubbish where dogs loiter. 
But God has, in His wisdom, appointed certain causes for every 
contingent. If you want to achieve something noble and great, 
you shall have to push forward daringly with the Sharfah as 
your guide and Truth as your means, for your trait is profane 
and rebellious.”* 

The same point was elaborated by Makhdum in this letter. 

“The benevolence of God depending entirely on His sweet- 
will, confers favour on one while His justice punishes another. 
He retrieved ‘Umar from the idol-temple to bless him but He 
left ‘Abdullah ibn Ubai to be accursed within the mosque. A 
poet has spoken the very truth in this way: 

Thou destroyeth one but knoweth how to renovate, 
Whom thou redeemeth, Thou knoweth also to lay 

waste 

“My brother, we have to do with an Absolute and All-power¬ 
ful God. He is capable ofturning the heaven into hell and the hel 


1. Letter No. 41 

2. Letter No. 50 
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into heaven ; making a pantheon of the Ka'aba and turning the 
Ka c aba into a temple of idol-worshippers. Nothing makes any 
difference to Him. Who is it that is not stunned aud stupefied 
by His awe-inspiring power ? Therefore, be always awe-struck 
and terrified lest His chastisement appears as a bolt from the 
blue. His benignity is as independent of causation as his 
harshness. If He sometimes calls for a blasphemous sinner 
to wash off his sins and holds off a devoted and pious 
believer to let him taste the pangs of separation, He does 
it to let everybody know that His benevolence and severity 
both admit of no restraints at all. He occasionally causes a 
wicked tyrant to take care of a prophet and sometimes sets a 
prophet to look after an unworthy malefactor. He often makes 
a dog sit with the saints, and a saint to go to the dogs, but who¬ 
soever is approved by Him is never rejected and whosoever 
incurs His displeasure is doomed for ever.”' 

The unlimited authority of God is thus described in a letter 
by him. 

“Always pin your faith in the beneficence and absolute 
authority of God. If He so wills, a thousand temples and 
churches would turn into Ka l 2 aba and Bait-ul-Muqaddas* and 
innumerable sinners and wrongdoers into pious believers and 
friends of God. No cause or force intervenes between His will 
and the effect desired by Him. He can cause tens of thousands 
of disbelievers to embrace Islam and turn polytheists into mono¬ 
theists. He requires no time to convert the accursed mischief- 
makers into sanctified souls glorifying His name. But nobody 
has the heart to ask how does it all come to pass.” 3 

In yet another letter be propounds the omnipotence of God 
in these words: 

“He does what He likes: He never cares who is runied or 
saved. A man dies of thirst in a wilderness and says: ‘How 


1. Letter No. 59 

2. The Dome of Rock in Jerurnkm 

3. Letter No. 72 
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many streams gush out to overflow but I am dying of thirst l 1 - He 
immediately gets a reply from on High : ‘We bring a thousand 
devotees to a dreadful forest and kill them all with the sword of 
Our will so that some of Our vultures and beasts may fehston 
their carrion. If anybody gives tongue to demand : ‘Whyfor?’ 
He makes him tongue-tacked with the reply : ‘He will not be 
questioned as to that which He doeth.’ 1 The devotees are Ours, 
and so are the beasts and the birds. Why should one question 
in Our affairs?” 2 3 

In a letter Makhdum tells the addressee that nobody knows 
what the wheel of fortune has in store for him. He might be 
saved or doomed as the possibilities of both exist evenly. 

“My brother, your destination is long,' long away, the path 
is unsafe, the object of your affection unattainable, your body is 
weak while your own heart, weakened and wasted, is excited by 
a passionate desire for the Beloved. A poet has said; 

No bther prize Thou seeketh, save the lift of lover, 
That’s why few make bold to be Thy wooer. 

“There are innumerable hearts thrilled and intoxicated by 
His love but their life-long endeavours, at the last moment, pre¬ 
sent the picture of what the Qur’Sn depicts thus-—‘And We shall 
turn unto the work they did and make it scattered motes.’® 
And, in the hour of death, how many hearts apparently wrapped 
up in His love find from their Lord, ‘that wherewith they never 
reckoned.’ 4 5 How many faces turn in their graves from the side 
of Qibla*, how many adorers are branded unamicableon the day 
they first meet the Truelove ; but many are there v\ ho are re¬ 
assured with the words: ‘Sleep thou as a bride.’ But, just the 
opposite, many are forewarned with the intimation 'Sleep thou 
as an ill-starred wretched.’ And they are thus rejected never to 


1. Q,. XXI: 23 

2. Letter No. 56 

3. Q,. XXV: 23 

4. Q,. XXXIX: 47 

5. The Ka'aba 
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be redeemed,— 

One not fitted to consort with Gpd, 

Vicious then becomes his virtuous act! 

“But there are also those whose every sin is pardoned. 

The Redeemer effaces all evils from their hearts to, 

bless,; 

Whom He makes undefiled by faults, pure and blame-! ; 

,, v .. . . less,, 

“Behold, O brother, Khalil 1 2 3 coming out of the pantheon: 
and recite: ‘He bringeth forth the living from the dead ;* 
spot Gana t an 8 9 10 deserting Noah and recall to your mind: ‘He, 
bringeth forth the dead from the Livi 5 ng.’ 4 He raised Adam to 
the sublime heights from which he did not come down despite 
his transgression but He pulled down I 7 blis 6 to those depths: 
which rendered all his litanies and prayers valueless. ‘There 
are glad tidings’ 6 for some while others are threatened with the 
foreboding : ‘On that Day there will be no glad tidings for the 
guilty.” He gives hope to some with the words: ‘The mark of 
them is on their foreheads from the traces of prostration’* and 
drives others to despair with the threat: ‘The guilty will be 
known by their marks.’ 8 A poet has truly said : 

Don’t be forgetful of your self like an ignorant dolt, 

Earn some merit here before you give up the ghost. 18 
Makhdum explains that God is both Severe as well as 
Forgiver, Unlimited and Unrestrained, just as the Divine 
Attributes are in their operation; both of these take effect; 


1. Abraham, the friend of God 

2. Q,. X: 31 

3. Son of the Prophet Noah 

4. Q,. VI: 95 

5. Satan 

6. Q,. XXXIX: 17 

7. Q,. XXV: 22 

8. Q,. XLVIII: 29 

9. Q,.LV:4J 

10. Letter No. 77 
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simultaneously and independently with the result that a believer 
has ever to remain in a state of suspense between fear and 
fortitude, hope and despair. Referring to the Quranic verse 
“Doer of what He will”,* MakhdOm throws light on the 
majestic might and absolute authority of God in these words: 

‘“His benevolence often summons up a man to partake His 
grace; at times He turns the earth beneath the paws of a dog 
into collyrium for the eyes of the pious and thfe pure hearted. 
Sometimes Hehiestows an -immortal fame on a dog by saying 
thus : ‘their dog stretching Out his paws on the threshold’ 2 ; at 
times His wrath warns us that this is the place where the teacher 
of angels worshipping Him for seven hundred thousand years 
was made accursed in the twinkling of an eye; He calls for the 
idol-worshipper c Umar to make him a bosom friend; not 
seldom He turns away a Bal c am Ba'ur endowed with Divine 
knowledge, from the temple and then ‘his likeness is as the 
likeness of a dog, if thou attackest him he panteth with his 
tongue out. and if thou lea vest him he panteth with his tongue 
out.’ J At times He receives one with the most distinguished 
marks of honour, deputes a thousand angels of light to receive 
His guest and bestows on His friend treasures unbounded, but 
oftentimes He turns back the beggar empty banded » sometimes 
one is made to grace the Heaven of heavens, but often He allows 
not one to remain standing at His threshold. Knowledge and 
reason are dumbfounded here and saints and devotees are 
things of naught; here is the sally of ‘Doer of what He- will, 5 * 
and the effulgence of the Supreme Power. He does whatever 
He wills and decides whatever He desires.” 5 

' ■ if- 

Grace and Mercy of God 

MakhdOm describes the might and lordly command of God 

1. Q.. LXXXV : 16 

2. Q.. XVIII: 18 

3. Q. VII: 176 

4. Q.. LXXXV: 16 

5. Letter No. 78 
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so vividly that it makes one’s blood run cold. But, following in 
the footsteps of the prophets of God who come not merely to 
threaten but also to comfort and console lest the, mankind gets 
frightened and loses its heart, he gives words to portray the 
tenderness and mercy of the Creator with the same vigour and 
effectiveness. If Makhdum tells his disciples, on the one hand, 
how immeasurably and eternally exalted God is, in the totality 
of His omnipotent and omnipresent attributes, acknowledging 
no rule, standard, or limit, save His own sole and absolute will, 
to whom belongs the domain, and the excellency, and the power 
and the might ; he also explains to them, on the other, the 
mercy, and the bounty, and the all compassing munificence of 
the Creator and Sustainer Who declares “My mercy embraceth 
all things,” 1 2 and consoles the afflicted with the revelation : “0 
My slaves who have been prodigal to their own heart! Despair 
not of the mercy-of Allah, Who forgiveth all sins. Lo ! He is 
the Forgiving, the Merciful.”* 

In a letter Makhdum Yahy& Maneri thus defines the Divine 
attribute of mercy: 

“O my brother, when the encircling wave of Allah’s mercy 
surges forth it washes away all the sins and vices of His slaves. 
Then all their failings turn into goodness for the vileness and 
baseness-' of man are transient while the mercy of God is 
enduring, eternal. How can a thing fleeting and unenduring 
hold its own against that which is infinite and everlasting. 
Verily, the sole cheerful expectation of man, a speck of mortal 
dust, lies in, the compassion of God. What else is there, besides 
the benevolence of God, to produce a glimmer of hope in man 
sunk in vice and corruption? How many demoralised and 
debased a soul is there whose face has been blackened by ttte 
infirmity of bis own base desires and predilections, but the 
harbinger of Divine mercy suddenly appears to announce that 
the Eternal Dispenser conveys His greetings and desires to 


1. Q.. VII: 156 

2. Q.. XXXIX: 53 
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converse with thee.” 1 2 

Invitation to All 

Makhdttm held out hope to those whom! he addressed his 
epistles, encouraged them to reform themselves and partake in 
the Divine bounty as if it were a repast for all and sundry, a 
free and public pothouse where everyone could go and slake his 
thirst. He told them that there was absolutely no question of 
anybody being turned back, denied and dejected, for the 
Eternal Beloved Himself removes the veil from the heart of a 
seeker after truth and draws him near. Had it not been so, 
argues Makhdtim. then how a created and contingent being, 
ignorant and transgressing, could approach that perfection of 
Beauty free from every limitation and blemish for ‘Naught is as 
His likeness.’* 

Here is a letter in which Makhdum describes the unbound¬ 
ed bounty of God in words of lasting beauty* 

“The doors of His generosity are wide open. It is a 
banquet for one and all. Hurry up, come and get it! Brother, 
how much of His bounty can a man take in, whereas His 
unlimited bounty allows neither the master nor the slave, neither 
the .rich nor the poor to remain deprived. The glorious lamp 
of the Heaven rises everyday, but the entire human race cannot 
grab a particle of its rayS. Still, it lights up the palaces 6f 
kings and grandees as it shines upon the sheds and cribs of the 
beggars. .Never mind about man, the conglomeration of water 
and dust, but have your eyes fixed on the loving grace of God 
who says : ‘He loveth him who loves Him,’ 3 ‘Allah is the Pro¬ 
tecting Friend of those who love Him’ 4 and He promises to 
reward His servants thus: ‘Your endeavour (upon earth) has 
found acceptance .’ 5 This is a distinction not enjoyed eVen by 

1. Letter No. 56 

2. Q, XL11: 12 ’ 

3. Q.. V : 54 

4. Q.- II: 257 

5. Q,. LXXVI : 21 
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the angels. The heavenly hosts are nearer to God, impeccable, 
celestial and holy and are ever engaged in the glorification of 
God but the blushing honour bestowed on man is something 
quite different.” 

Divine Mercy 

Makhdum invites attention towards the benignity, gracious¬ 
ness and clemency of God which is ever at the look out to do 
the highest possible good to the offenders. He says that no 
matter how grievous one’s sins may be, a sincere repentance and 
complete turning away from the sin would let him pass without 
any resentment, blame or punishment. He cites the example of 
those irredeemable sinners who were pardoned by divine favour 
in a trice, their sinfulness was changed into virtuousness and 
they became the fount whence honour springs. Makhdum 
reminds that howsoever numerous one’s besetting sins, faults 
and failings may be, the grace and mercy of God is limitless 
and embraces all things, great and small. 

In a letter he shows the ways of Divine mercy. 

“Howsoever sunk in corruption you might be, my brother, 
repent on your sins and become eligible for the grace of God. 
You are not steeped in iniquity more than the wizards of 
Pharaoh nor are you filthier than the dog of the companions of 
the cave; neither have you a heart more stony than the rocks 
of Mount Sinai 1 nor are you more worthless than the 
Hunnanah. 2 A niggar is brought from Abyssinia to be sold as 
a slave, but who can object if his master calls him Kaffir. 3 

1. Mount Sina (Sinai) on which God gave Tablets of Law to Prophet 
Moses. 

2. The log supporting the thatched roof of the Prophets’ mosque The 
Prophet used to lean on it while delivering the Friday sermons. After 
the pulpit was erected in the mosque and the Prophet began delivering 
sermons therefrom, the log was heard making a cracking sound as if 
wailing in separation. 

3. Lit, Camphor, meaning white. One, KafOr Akhshldl, Abyssinian by 
race, was the ruler of Egypt. The famous Arab poet, Mutannabi, was 
his poet-laureate. 
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When the angels said to the Lord, ‘We do not have strength to 
vie with this man made of clay in spreading corruption on 
earth’; the Lord replied, ‘Reject him, if We send him to your 
threshold ; don’t purchase if We ever sell him to you. Do you 
fear that his corruption would exceed Our mercy or that his 
iniquity shall stain Our perfection? This is the lump of clay 
whom We have exalted and blessed with Our grace. What 
have We to lose by his vileness.” 1 2 

Repentance 

The sorrow for one’s sins with self-condemnation implies a 
change in conduct and helps in the upward ascent of spirit. 
The essential conditions for such a repentance have been 
explained in a letter by Makhdum quoted here. 

“The befit entails repentance over one’s sins expressed by 
the disciple before his spiritual guide. In the language of 
mystics this is called gardish or detour which signifies a change 
in the position of the person doing penance, for it takes him 
from pollution to purity, from profanity to sanctity; if turns the 
pantheon of his heart into a mosque; elevates him from a brute 
to a human being; transforms him from worthless dust to gold j 
takes him from darkness to light; and then, the glorious lamp 
of faith illuminates his heart and Islam or surrender to God 
guides him on the path of Divine gnosis.”* 


1. Letter No. 2 

2. Letter No; 29 
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Dignity of Man 

A considerable part of the letters of Makhdfim Yahy 3 
Maneri, exhibiting a masterly blend of vigour and flexibility, 
poetic emotion and matter-of-fact description, re-state the truth 
of human dignity, the richness and sublimity of human; heart 
and the swift flight of spirit to its source attained through 
dynamic love of man for,the Ultimate Truth. 

The poetic creations of Hakim San SI 5 , Khwaja Farid ud- 
dln ^AttSr and MaulSna JalSl ud-dln Rumi have, undoubtedly, 
sung of the nobility of man, but, in Persian prose, the letters of 
Makhdum occupy a singular pre-eminence by virtue of their 
style, the manner of presentation and vivifying elements of 
confidence and trust in the worth arid dignity of man. They 
sound a new note, inspire man with expectation and courage 
and open new vistas of vision to the lofty heights attainable by 
human spirit. These racy and sparkling essays contradict the 
pessimistic view in regard to humanity unfortunately propagated 
by most of the then mystics through their misguided interpreta¬ 
tion of fan3 or annihilation of the self. To these mystics the 
life of man was a vale of tears, another name of vain expecta¬ 
tions from which one ought to seek refuge through total afface- 
ment of the self itself, which was lying and crafty, deceitful and 
fiendish. The self of man had thus come to be regarded as the 
greatest stumbling block in the way of man’s spiritual develop¬ 
ment. Such a pessimistic view of humanity had shaken |lip faith 
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of man in himself who, asliamed, of his own existence, had 
begun to look upon the celestial beings as the shining examples 
or models of spiritual ascent. He had forgotten that it was 
Adam, the progenitor of man, and not an angel, before whom 
these heavenly creations had been made to bow down low. 

It was to contradict these ill-conceived notions, to dispel 
this surrounding gloom, that MakhdQm Yahyfi Matieri gave his 
clarion call to re-affirm man’s nobility and eminence, his 
deputyship of God and the love and confidence reposed in him 
by the Lord and Creator of the universe. MakhdQm repeatedly 
emphasised this point in his letters, in different ways and on 
different occasions, tq restore confidence and hope in human 
destiny which incites man to construct new dreams and to aim 
for higher achievements. 

Man, the Favourite of Gbd 

In a letter writes MakhdQm : 

“The creations of Gpd are many and varied, but none finds 
favour in the,eyes of Cod like this clod of dust blended with 
water. When God willed to create man out of clay, whom He 
desired to crown with his vicegerency, the angels said : ‘Wilt 
Thou place therein ope who, will do harm therein and, will shed 
blood,?’ 1 2 The reply received by the angels was meant to convey 
that ardent love needs no advice for love and precaution neyer 
get together. The reply, givqn by Qod dropped the bint: Of 
what use is your prayer and glorification, if not acceptable to 
Us ? What is the harm done by the sins if Our grace wipes out 
the, slate clean ? We have already ordained : ‘Allah will change 
their evil deeds to good deeds.’* ‘Surely’, said God, to .the 
angels, ‘you betake the right path while they can gq astray but 
whenever We shall desire 0 ur naercy shall unfold' the path of 
virtue for them and blot put the signs of transgression front their 
faces t You very well know that We are the object of their 
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passionate yearning, but what you do not know is that We also 
love them! 

“A poet has correctly said : 

Dear to One’s heart, when commits a mistake, 

A thousand commendations his virtues make.” 1 2 3 

Trustees of Divine Love 

“Other sentient beings,” says MakhdQm in another letter, 
“have hardly anything to do with love-divine, for they do not 
possess an aspiration so high and noble (as you do). You see 
the celestial beings treading always the same beaten track be¬ 
cause the message of love is not meant for them. But, if man 
has a hard road to travel it is because he plunges into love. 
Thus, whosoever happens to have a taste of love, he ought to 
bid good-bye to his own self for love does not put up with any¬ 
thing save itself. 

O love, thou hast made a drunkard of me, 

Secure I was, rolling in the lap of luxury. 

“When the star of Adam’s good fortune rose high, the entire 
universe was all a flutter; some complained that their prayers 
of countless years have been overlooked and a clod of earth 
exalted over them; Then, came the reply: “Never mind the 
clay h'e is made of, cast your eyes upon the essence of love 
infused in him : for, ‘He loveth who love Him.’ ”* This is our 
command aiid his heart is glowing with the fervour of love.”* 

In yet another letter'MakhdQm unfolds the romance of 
man’s glory in this manner. 

“God created eighteen thousand worlds but each one of 
them remained indifferent to the yearning of love, nor did any¬ 
one of them ever try to get even a fraction of it; wherefore man 
albne could lay a claim to this wealth. All the other creations 
remained unblest with this glory. And that is why someone has 
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said: 

Thou art highest of the high and lowest of the low; 
Npt a creation is there on even terms with Thee .” 1 

Purpose’of Creation 

The distinction accorded to man, explains Makhdum, is be¬ 
cause he is tlve purport and aim of the. creation of entire 
universe. For man is the centre of all creations, the tender 
affection of love And devotion reflects his worthiness. 

“This clodofearth is not, less distinguished, nor is Adam 
and his progeny less dignified, my brother. The Empyrean and 
the Throne, the Tablet and the Pen, the heaven and the earth 
were all created for his sake. As Sheikh AbQ ‘All has said God 
nominated Adam as his deputy , 2 3 chose Abraham for His frierd,* 
selected Moses for Himself 4 5 6 and announced the glad tidings of 
‘He loveth vyho love Him,® to the believers. Verily, the heart 
qf njan would have been listless and map himself like the rest of 
mute creation if this spiritual affinity had not been an indwelling 
attribute of his nature.”® 

Responsibility of Faith 

The nobility and greatness of man and the distinction 
enjoyed by him is because he agreed to assume the Divine Trust. 
The heavens and the earth and the hills shrank' from bearing 
the Divine Trust but man, ignorant and transgressor, agreed to 
shoulder the burden although he was feeble and weak. He was 
foolish enough to think that being no more than a speck of dust, 
he had nothing to Ipse if he was unable to prove equal to the 
Trust reposed in him. To what lower depth could he be scaled 
down if he failed, so he thought. Endowed with courage and 
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self-respect he is still exclaiming: “Is there any more to 
come.” 1 * *’■ ■ 

Makhdum throws light on the exalted position enjoyed by 
man over all other beings and creations in a letter jJ^hj^fprcew 
ful and impressive style “Glorified is this lump of earth and 
high are his aspirations although humble and miserable he is 
in his composition. When the offer of Divine Truk Was 
thundered forth, the celestial beings engaged in glorification of 
God for seven hundred thousand years and raising the slogan— 
‘We hymn Thy praise and sanctify Thee’*^—‘refused to bear that 
burden.’ 3 4 The sky prided in its lofty height;"the earth 
pleaded that dust was its garrhenf; the mountain made the plea 
that it stood as a watchman, firm and stable ; the jewels express¬ 
ed the fear 'of losing their lustre and brilliance; but, the 
ignorapt speck of dust stretched forth its hands submis¬ 
sively and took the Divine Trust to its-heart. ’ It feared not 
anything like the heavens and earth, for, what had the lowest 
of the low to lose in taking that risk. Anything debased and 
degraded, so it thought, is thrown in the dust, but how the 
dust can be put to shame ? It stepped ahead undaunted and 
undertook the burden unbearable to the seven heavens and 
earth and yelled with delight: ‘Is there any more to come ?”* 

Glory of the Dust 

Now listen to what MakhdOm says about the glory of 
man. 

“Never belittle the clod of dust and the drop of water that 
maketh a man, for whatever is there in the world comes 6tit of 
the two ; whatever you see here proceeds from earth and water; 
and whatever you find here besides these is a figment bf'yoiir 
imagination. As they say, the love took wings from its home 
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of honour, saw the empyrean, sublime and exalted, and passed 
by it; crossed the Throne, splendid and magnificent; forded the 
sky, elevated and towering; then it came down to the earth 
which was plunged in toil, and trouble and descended to make,, 
its nest there.” 1 * ; 

A gnostic poet has made an immortal verse of the same 
idea in these words : . - ‘ v ' 

Heaven or.qprth, what can sqffice Thy vastness? 

My heart alone can accommodate Thy goodly 

precious. 

In one of his letters Makhdum spells out the distinctive 
place occupied by man in the eyes of his Creater. • 

“O brother, man has been specially favoured by the Lord. 
It is related that when the Angel of Death is deputed to carry 
off the soul of any believer, he is instructed first to convey the 
greetings of Cod and then take his soul away. You would have 
read in the Qur’an that ‘the word from a Merciful Lord (for 
them) is Peace’ 2 on the Day of Reckoning. In truth, there is 
no deity except Allah, the Everliving, and so is His word and 
His greeting. • Had not the condescending favour of God been 
conferred on man on the day he was created, he would not have 
been accosted with salutation at His first meeting.” 3 4 

Many the Confidant of Divine Secrete 

But, why has man been allowed to occupy the most distin¬ 
guished place of honour ? The reply given by MakhdOm to 
this question is : d 

“Of all the beings inhabiting eighteen thousand worlds 
created by God, none was bestowed an ambition higher than 
that of man; no other being was told : ‘I have fashioned him 
and breathed into him of My spirit;’* no apostle was raised 
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from amongst any other creature ; nor a book conferred on one,; 
nor yet God sent His salutation on any one of them. It was 
man alone whose ardent love made the pangs of separation 
unbearable for him and that is why his heart was allowed to 
subsist by the.;* Essence of Divine Beauty in this world and 
permitted to b#hold Hitn in the next. Man has nothing dearer 
to his heart than the love of God in this world and no other 
longing than fo wjtnes! His radiant countenance unveiled in the 
world to come. TJhij -as the lesson man has learnt from the 
Qpranic verse: ‘The eye turned not aside nor yet was over¬ 
bold.’ 1 2 ”* 

Man, Superior to Angels 

"It was assuredly much too precious,” writes MakhdOm, 
"that made the angels prostrate before man—the creature 
envied by the heavens. Howsoever ignoble and earth-born a man 
may appear to be, he is so holy and consecrated in his essential 
nature that neither the celestial intelligence nor human reason is 
capable of plumbing his secrets. When the lustre of his true 
being radiates, the angels are bewildered and the heavens dum- 
founded. He is modest and meek yet others are terror-smitten 
with his awe. 

If thy essence, the angels were to behold ; 

Prostrating would they arrive at Thy threshold.” 3 

The Cognisant Heart 

MakhdOm maintains that the value, excellence and super¬ 
iority of man springs from his heart which is the abode of 
invaluable wealth bestowed on him. In a letter he wrote of the 
human heart: 

“The Lord created the empyrean and committed it to the 
care of heavenly hosts; fashioned the paradise and appointed 
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Rizw&n 1 2 to guard it; made the hell and deputed Malik* to keep 
watch over it; but when He chiselled the heart of the believer, 
He came out with the announcement: ‘his heart is between the 
two fingers of the Most Merciful .” 3 

Here is another letter written by Makhdum Yahya Maneri 
throwing light on the worth of this admirable gift of God. 
“Had there been anything more worthy and precious than the 
heart of man, then God would have assuredly laid the jewel of 
His gnosis in that. A Tradition of the Prophet speaking of 
God’s will says: ‘Neither My heavens can contain Me nor My 
earth ; but if anywhere there is room for Me, it is the heart of 
a believer.’ Heavens are unable to store up the perfection of 
Divine knowledge and the earth is incapable of bearing its 
burden. Thus, the heart of the believer can alone bear this 
heavy charge. A stud could carry a man like Rustam but when 
the sun of Divine Radiance shines over a mountain, than which 
there is nothing more massive and Solidly pitched in the earth, ‘it 
comes crashing down ’ 4 below. But this very sun of eternal Beauty 
shines day in and day out on the heart of the believer who raps 
out the cry : “Is there any more to come ’ 5 and greedily seeks 
. still more of it, to quench his unquenchable thirst .” 0 

The Broken-Hearted 

Whatever is broken into pieces becomes valueless, but a dis¬ 
consolate and broken heart is the only exception ; for, it becomes 
more precious in the eyes of its Creator. Makhdum expounds 
this truth in these words : 

“Ah brother, breakage renders everything woithless but a 
heart becomes more valuable if it is more melancholy and 
broken. Moses once whispered : 'Where should I seek Thee.’ 

1 Name of the angel guarding the Paradise 

2 • Angel guarding the Hell 
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‘With those.’ came the reply, ‘whose hearts are rent for m'ji 
sake.'”i ■ 

Realm of Love 

•' • f 

The most precious wealth a heart possesses is love—a love 
that encompasses all the spheres and states and whose authority 
extends over this world as much as over the next. MakhdOm 
vividly describes how love signifies the highest reach of 
mankind. 

“Love e'nwraps the entire duration of time, the past, pre¬ 
sent and future. It encircles the first and the last, whence and 
whither. A gnostic has said that this world as well as. the 
world beyond are for preferring a demand. If some one asserts 
that the other world is not meant for demanding he is abso¬ 
lutely wrong. Certainly there would not be fasting and prayer 
in the world to come but one would beseach God for things still 
higher and nobler. On the Day of Judgement the Law will be 
abrogated, no doubt, but, the two things—Love for God and 
Praise of God—shall ever remain .” 1 2 
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Intuitive. Insight 

The letters of Sheikh Sharafud-din Vahya Maneri shed 
light on some of the most intricate problems and highest mani¬ 
festations of intuitive religious perception experienced by highly 
evolved and elevated, sensitive and self-conscious souls. The 
gnostic imagery and mystical truths vividly described at different 
places and in different contexts in these letters bear an eloquent 
testimony to the higher plane of consciousness attained by 
Makhdum through prayer and penance and his researches into 
the inner content of religious experience as also his endeavour 
to combine speculative reason with the intuitive experience. 
These indescribable truths given forms of expression by Makhdum 
so enchant and evoke rapturous joy as a few poetical composi¬ 
tions or elegantly written ttacts can claim to produce. 

Unity of Manifestation 

The writings of MakhdQm contain ceitain concepts and 
doctrines which are generally believed to have been articulated 
a few centuries after him. One such mystical doctrine known 
as Unity of Manifestation ( Wahdat-us-Shahtid ), was propagated in 
the eleventh century of the Islamic era by Mujaddid Alf Thani 
to contradict the then prevalent Concept of Unity of Being 
(Wahdolul WajUd) It is true that Mujaddid Alf Thani was par 
txctiltnce the greatest exponent of the doctrine of the Unity of 
Manifestation but one is surprised to see that Makhdum Yahya 
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Manerl, too, had clearly delineated the fundamental position of 
this concept about two and a half centuries before it was revived 
by the Mujaddid Makhdum has explicitly stated in his letters, 
in the light of his personal religious experiences and intuitive 
knowledge, that what was commonly known by Unity of Being 
or annihilation of every created being in the Divine Essence 
was really no more than a state of eclipse of other beings and 
objects in the presence of Divine light exactly in the same way 
as the dim light of the stars is deprived of its brilliance before 
the luminuous lamp of sun; He succinctly describes the 
process by pointing out that the extinction of any object is 
altogether different from its becoming invisible. He explains 
that the tenuity and evasiveness of the immanentist feeling 
deludes many an elevated soul in the ecstatic state of Divine 
effulgence unless grace of God and guidance of an illuminated 
teacher give shoulder to lead him on the right path. 

“The effulgence of Divine Essence is so manifested before 
the traveller of spirit that its radiance blots out every other 
object and being from his view. The tiny particles of dust are 
put out of sight in the light of the sun but it does not mean that 
these particles become extinct or get absorbed in the sun. What 
it actually means is that these minute atoms cover up their faces 
in shame before the luminuous lamp of heaven. Man never 
becomes God for God is Exalted, Glorious and Great. Nor is 
ever a created being swallowed up, incorporated or united with 
the Divine Essence. Becoming extinct is quite different from 
being invisible. A gnostic poet has lent articulation to this truth 
in these words. 

For the Eternal One nothing is old or new; 

All others are insignificant. He is that He is. 

“When you look into a mirror, you get absorbed in the 
reflection of your own self and forget the mirror : then you do 
not aver that the mirror has become extinct or that it has turned 
into your reflection or that your reflection has melted into 
mirror. This is the substance of annihilation in Divine Oneness 
which manifests itself in a like manner 
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He talks funny who speaks of it, but does not know 
To set a limit between one’s annihilation and His 

refulgent glow. 

“This is the tenuous path where many have slipped. No 
traveller of spirit can forge ahead unless the grace of God and 
the guidance of an elevated mentor, who had himself waded 
through the billows’ rage of this furrowed sea, help him to find 
out his way .” 1 

Transformation of Attributes Alone 

Here it might be contended that a lamp brought before the 
sun loses its lustre so completely that its existence becomes 
merely illusory; for, nothing can be existent and nonexistent 
both at one and the same time. MakhdQm says that such a 
contention is not correct ^because the transformation undergone 
by the lamp is of attribute and not of essence. He writes in a 
letter: 

“Some say that when the sun shines the lamp practically 
loses its entity : the sun is then the only, reality that exists. 
What is the use of a lamp, they say, which melts into nought, 
for its entity and light rest on an even'keel. If anybody con¬ 
tends that the existence and non-existence are each other’s anti¬ 
thesis and the two cannot be found at one and the same time, 
then he ought to know that we are talking about the attributes 
and not about the essence. The essence does not undergo a 
change but the attribute does. The sun shines over a stream 
and warms its water. Its quality is changed but not its nature; 
the rays of sun act on the attribute and not on the essence. 
There is no contradiction at all in it .” 2 

Upward Ascent of Spirit 

The spiritual ascent of those who have attained the pinnacle 
remains, quite often, hidden from their companions and friends. 
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The prophets of God and such of the illuminated souls wh«f 
have reached the stage of Acquaintance, are gifted with courage* 
endurance and a soaring ambition. They neither whirl not 
shout, nor yet they work miracles or lay a claim to it. They 
always try to conceal their attainments from the public gaze. 4 ; 

Makhdum writes in a letter that the higher is this upward; 
progress of spirit, the less it is noticed by the people around tlilt: 
mystic. 

“The faster the speed, the more its movement becomes 
imperceptible. Don’t you see that when the stone of the wind*, 
mill gains speed, it appears that the mill is not working. Some* 
body asked Junaid Baghdadi: -Why don’t you stir during the 
musical recitations ?’ In reply he recited the verse from the 
Qur’Sn : ‘And (O Man), thou shah see the mountains, which 
thou thinkest are fixed firmly, shall float (in the air) even as 
clouds.’ 1 You cannot see swift speed. When it goes ahead at 
full speed, it cannot be seen. Often the zephyr moves so gently 
that nobody notices its speed.’’* 

Control of Carnal Desires 


The development of character and spirit, according to some, 
depends on complete extinction of carnal desires, This, says 
MakhdOm, is not correct. He holds that the aim should not be 
to stamp out the desires of flesh but to put bridle on theiti. 
Ghazali too has explained", in Ihydf-ul-Ulaom, that the reforma¬ 
tion of a man does not require complete suppression of vices like 
anger, malice etc. but in subduing these natural propensities 
and holding them in leash. Makhdum’s treatment of the subjeci 
is inspiring and creates a profound impression on the readers 
He writes in a letter : 

“He is an ignoramus and dotard yvho considers that th< 
ShaiV-ok demands smothering of the carnal appetites and natura' 
instincts of man. He has not given thought to what the Prophe 
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said : ‘I am a man and sometimes I get angry.’ Sometimes 
his indignation became apparent on his face. That is why God 
loves those who ‘control their wrath’ 1 and not those who do not 
possess that emotion at all. How can the Shatf'oh demand 
extinction of sexual desire when the Prophet contracted nine 
marriages. If some one has lost his sex-urge, he ought to take 
medical treatment so that this natural instinct is restored. For 
the loving care of one’s family members and children, anger 
over the enemies of God in fighting against them and preserva¬ 
tion and propagation of one’s race spring from the natural 
instincts man possesses, even the apostles of God have shown 
eagerness for these. Thy longed to have their line of progeny 
unbroken. The Shar\ l ah only demands that these instincts should 
be kept under strict command of the Law. A hunter needs a 
steed and a well-trained dog which go after the chase on his 
bidding. The horse, if untrained, will throw away the rider 
and the wild dog will pounce at him. It is thus essential that 
the horse and the dog should he well-trained for hunting. So 
are the instincts of sex and anger needed for capturing the 
rewards of Hereafter. But, your aids should be under your 
control; for if they gain a control over you, your ruin is inevit¬ 
able. That is why prayer and penance seek to bring these under 
one’s command.”* 

The Idol of Miracles 

It has been stated elsewhere that the working of miracles 
by the saints had become so popular during the time of 
Makhdum that it had come to be regarded as an indisputable 
evidence of one’s piety and sainthood. However, Makhdum 
maintained that indulgence of certain mystics in preternatural 
acts constituted a veil and signified their interest in objects other 
than those leading to Divine propinquity. It was also an idol, 
in his vjew, which required to be rejected and given up 
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altogether, if need be, for the health of soul. 

“The working of miracles,” writes MakhdOm in letter, “is 
nothing short of idolatiy. The unbelievers worshipping idols 
deny the overlordship of God but no sooner do they give them 
up and make a public announcement of their rejection of idols, 
they turn into His friends. So is the miraculous power wielded 
by a gnostic : his journey of spirit gets beclouded and suspended 
if he is satisfied with wonder working ; but, if he gives it up he 
is elevated and rewarded with nearness. As a gnostic poet has 
said : 

Their gaze fixed on the heaven, the pious are ; 

Smacking their, lips in the lock-up, the lovers are. 

His meicy is for all, noble and laity, good and bad, 

Bold and intrepid one has to be, to bear his wrath. 

“This is the reason why when God bestows miraculous 
powers on an elevated soul, be becomes more God-fearing and 
humble. He becomes unpretentious, meek and yielding and 
inculcates a greater awe of. God,” 

Ill-disposed Miraculous Powers 

“It is possible,” says Makhdum, “that the secret truths 
revealed to certain God-moved souls through Divine grace or 
penetrating intellect or prognostication of coming events may 
be denied to some men of God, but that does not signify any 
defect in the eminence of spiiitual attainment of the latter 
group. Defect or fault lies in deviation from the right path. 
The secrets revealed to the blessed ones increase their faith, 
strengthen their virtues and morals and lead them to glorifica¬ 
tion of the Lord. But if such preternatural powers are enjoyed 
by a man who transgresses the injunctions of the SharV-ah, then, 
in very truth, they become the means of lead ing him afar from 
the path of virtue. He is then deluded and befooled for he 
begins to regard others as his Inferiors and underlings. At 
limes he even forsakes Islam and Marts denying the limits set by 
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God for the permissible and prohibited, lawful and unlawful. 
He begins to consider recollection of God as the only way of 
His glorification and discards the way of the Prophet, and this 
ultimately leads him to infidelity and apostasy .” 1 

Social Service 

Explaining the merits of social service Makhdum writes in 
a letter : 

“Rendering social service is highly meritorious for the 
seeker after truth, for, it helps to inculcate those virtues which 
cannot be produced by any other form of litany and ,prayer. 
It deadens the love of self, expels pride and vanity, produces 
modesty and humbleness, beautifies the morals, teaches one to 
follow the path qf the Prophet and that of the blessed mystics, 
elevates the spirit and illuminates his ego from within and 
without. These are the ennobling gifts of service. Once a seer 
was asked : ‘How many ways are there to attain fellowship of 
God ?.’ ‘As many as the atoms this world contains,’ replied he, 
‘bqt none more straight and easier than consoling the broken¬ 
hearted, I have attained God through this way and I bid my 
followers to do the same.’ There are others, too, whose devo¬ 
tions to God attain a higher virtue because of their selfless 
service to their fellow beings .” 2 

Criterian for Self-purification 

The criterion for self-purification prescribed by the mystics 
is sufficiently high. In fact, it is so high that one can never be 
sure whether all vestiges of self-conceit, earthly desires and sex- 
appetite have been completely eradicated from one’s self. One 
can never confidently claim to have reached that stage of self¬ 
purification where one’s spiritual ascent takes wing unfettered 
by his base desires. However, in MakhdGm’s view, a man 
reaches the desired stage of self-purification when he gives up 
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acting according to his own predilections and wishes andbegink 
to pursue, in all seriousness, the path chalked out by the Shar^tHi, 
In the letter quoted here Makhdum sets forth the essential 
requisites for self-purification. 

“My brother, the Self of man is deceitful and treacherous^ 
It always boasts and brags and makes false claims. It always 
advertises that it has put a bridle on its cravings and appetites, 
but it ought to be asked to furnish the proof of its claim. And 
the only evidence sufficing to establish its claim is that it does 
not take a step of its own but acts according to the injunctions 
of the Law. It is truthful, if it acts zestfully on injunctions of 
the Sharjah, but if if avails of the leave or interprets the Law to 
suit its longings, it is assuredly a blasted slave of its desires. If 
it is a helot of anger, it is a dog in the garb of man; if it is a 
serf of its appetite, it is a beast; if it is a captive of 
its despicable desires, it is a greedy hog ; if it is enthralled 
by style and taste, it is effeminate. But the man who 
adorns his Self with the compliance of the Shan 1 ah, puts 
it to test from time to time, gives the reins of his desires in 
the hands of the Law and moulds himself in its cast, then alone 
can he claim to have gained control over his Self, its propensi¬ 
ties and inclinations. To that end only prudent and sagacious 
men, enlightened with the core of truth, bridle their Self with 
the chains of righteousness and'fear of God.” 1 
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Defence of Faith 


It was undoubtedly a great achievement of Sheikh Sharaf 
ud-dln Yahya Manerlthat he guided a large number of people 
on the path of God, purified and animated their spirits, created 
a longing in their hearts for attaining the knowledge of Divine 
Being, lit the flame t>f love-Divine in them and expounded the 
intricate And subtle realities Of intuitive experience in art 
elegant, moving and heart-warming diction like other great 
reformers and renovators of the ftritfl. But this was not all. 
He protected the purity' of faith as the earlier revivalists and 
defenders had done, against the antirtomian tendencies and 
pantheistic monism imported by misguided s&fl cults which 
eluded every effort to tie them down by the classifications and 
definitions of the Shar'fah. He also endeavoured to eradicate 
the influence of Batinite and philosophical concepts imbibed and 
propagated through neo-Platonist pursuits of religious expe¬ 
rience. In a country, like India, where the people did not 
have a direct access to the Divine'revelation and the Traditions 
of the Prophet, the rapidly growing popularity of the heterodox 
belief and practices had sharpened the conflict between them 
arid the sound and puritanical faith of Islam. MakbdOm’s 
letters reflated, in a peculiarly vivid and direct way, this 
incredible confusion, multiplicity, and often absurdity Of ideas. 
He fell babk on theScripture and the Sunnah and rejected all 
intellectual cbnstructions and intuitive subtleties which came in 
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conflict with the authorised interpretation of the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah. He also balanced and corrected the intuitive 
imagination and mystical experience of his time by accommo¬ 
dating these in the framework of fundamental religious attitudes. 
This was made possible solely because of his own spiritual 
insight gained through personal ecstatic experiences and illumi¬ 
nations which made him not only an exponent of mysticism but 
also an authority on the subject whose interpretations and 
experiences could not be brushed aside by other mystics. 

Prophethood and Sainthood 

An erratic concept prevalent for quite a long time among 
the then mystics was that sainthood occupies a place more 
exalted and sublime than prophethood : the saints being always 
attracted to Divine perfection severed all relationship with the 
world and sentient beings around them while the prophets’ 
mission being to propagate and expound the revealed truth, the 
latter had, very often, to remain in contact with their fellow 
beings. And, since, the fellowship of God was a task more 
consecrated than the fellowship of human beings, the saints 
held a more elevated and hollowed place than the prophets did 
Some other mystics, however, made a distinction between the 
two states of the prophets when they were absorbed in Divine 
propinquity and when they were busy disseminating the divine 
message among their fellow beings, and thereby concluded that 
the prophets in their former occupation enjoyed a higher 
position than when they performed the function of their 
ministry. Even this view signified an inferior position of the 
prophethood and its mission by assigning a more exalted status 
to the engrossment in Divine Being, the chief pursuit of the 
saints. .... . 

. Thus, however interpreted, this blasphemous proposition 
was derogatory to prophethood and involved impairment of 
that exalted office besides paving the way to agnostic and 
irreligious way of thinking. With characteristic vividness and 
vigour of his writings and discourses, MakhdOm Yahya Manerl 
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set in to give the lie to the nonconformist belief of the mystics 
and established, through his clear and logical reasoning, that 
the prophethood, in all its states and stages, was infinitely higher 
than sainthood. -He demonstrated that the shortest span of 
prophetic existence, a single breath of any prophet, was 
decidedly more blessed and sacred than a whole life-time spent 
in the state of saintliness. The arguments brought forth by 
Makhdum to clinch his point were drawn more frbm the 
higher reaches of his ecstatic illuminations than cold and logical 
formulations of discursive reason. 

Makhdum writes in reply to a letter wherein Shams ud-dln 
had sought a clarification in regard to the position of prophet- 
hood. 

“Shams ud-dln, my dear brother, you ought to know that 
there is a consensus of opinion among all the mystics treading 
the path of spirituality that the saints, in all states and stations, 
are subordinate to the prophets who are always superior to the 
saints. What is incumbent on the saints to translate into action 
is the guidance vouchsafed by the. apostles of God. All the 
prophets are saints, but no saint can claim the honour of being 
a prophet. There is not the least difference of opinion in this 
regard among the doctors of divinity bearing allegiance to the 
way of Ahl-i~Sunnat Wal-J<nm l tU. A sect among the renegades, 
however, claims that the saints surpass the prophets on the 
ground that the latter , are ever engrossed in effulgence of the 
Transcendent Being while the prophets are busy ever and anon 
in the pursuit of their mission of preaching the message of God 
to the human beings. Thus, they argue that a man who is 
totally effaced and lost in beholding the Beauty of the Lord 
takes precedence over one who seldom engages his'mind in 
contemplating the presence of God. Another group which 
venerates the saints and claims to be their followers goes even 
further to assert that the saints are higher-up than the prophets, 
for the reason that former are initiated into the divine mysteries 
whereas the latter have access only to the knowledge revealed 
to them. They infer from it that the saints are acquainted with 
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the secrets not known to the prophets. They avouch that the 
saints have intuitive knowledge not possessed by the prophets* 
They draw this inference from the story of Moses and Khidhr 
and assert that Khidhr was a saint and Moses a prophet, who 
got revelations from the Lord. The latter was unable to fathom 
the secret of any mysterious event unless a revelation descended 
from on High. But, Khidhr the saint, endowed with intuitive 
knowledge could immediately plumb the secret of every mystery 
in as much as Moses had to submit himself as a disciple of 
Khidhr. This, they say, clearly proves their point, for, a 
disciple is always an underling of the mentor,.....But one should 
never lose sight of the fact that all the precursors of righteous 
path of religion, on whom reliance can be placed, have 
vehemently protested against such Sacrilegious creeds and ideas. 
They have never accepted this profane doctrine that any saiiit 
can ever excel or even be a match to a prophet of God. As for 
the story of Moses and Khidhr, the latter was granted a 
momentary primacy by virtue of his intuitive knowledge on a 
particular occasion while MoSes enjoyed an enduring para- 
mountcy .and, as you know, abiding supremacy cannot be 
overshadowed by a passing pre-eminence. Take Mary, for 
instance, who was granted a temporary ascendancy over other 
women because of the birth of her child without being touched 
by* a man, but this temporary advantage could not eclipse the 
perdurable superiority of 1 Ayesha and Fatima and their illimit¬ 
able supremacy over all women for all times to corite. Hark 
ye 1 my brother, the. entire life spent in litanies and prayers, 
transports and illuminations by all the saints of all times shall 
come short of a step taken by a prophet. What the saints 
endeavour to achieve through penance and devotion, flight of 
spirit and diving into the treasure of Divine mysteries ; that 
knowledge is attained by the prophets straightaway. They are 
charged With the responsibilities of their apostolic ministry after 
being illuminated by the lamp of sanctity and that is the reason 
why they are able to awaken the zeal for fellowship of God in 
thousands of their followers. 
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“Hence, a breath of the prophets outweighs the entire life 
of saints. The saints are able to cast off t heir humanly veil and 
speak of the secrets of spiritual existence only after attaining the 
highest degree of sanctity bur they still remain under the 
shadow of the weaknesses human flesh is heir to; but the 
prophets, on the other hand, find the secrets of nature unveiled 
before them on the very first step of their ministry. The last 
lap of the saints is the starting point of the piophets or, to be 
truthful, even the destination of saints cannot compare with the 
outstart of the prophets. Once someone asked Khwaja Bayezld 
al-Bistaml: ‘What do you say about the life of the prophets’. 
‘Heaven forbid!’, he replied ‘we can never gain entrance in 
their realm.’ The way the stations and stages of sainthood' 
remain hidden from the eyes of uninitiated masses, the exalted 
reaches of prophethood are beyond the imaginative flight of the 
saints. Prophets take to strides while saints stroll: one rides the 
skies while the other creeps on the earth. 

“In clarity and purity of spirit, virtue and sanctity the 
entire bodily frame of the prophets is like the head and heart 
of the saints, intoxicated with the love of God. There is thus a 
great; difference between the men who have found entrance 
to the place which, for others, is the goal of their heart’s 
yearning. 1 ” 

Paramountcy of Shari 1 ah 

Another indecorous thinking that had gained popularity 
among certain mystics bf the day was that the established 
religious institution could he brushed aside by them, for, 
according to them, one needs to follow the commandments of 
the Shat'f ah up to a certain stage; but when he reaches the stage 
of Acquaintance and attains the fellowship of Divine Essence, 
he could reject the demand for external conformity to the 
Shartf-ak. The wide diffusion of this erratic idea had given 
reins to many illiterate and misguided mystics who, acting as 


1. 20th letter 
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impious ministers of evil, were spreading infidelity and irreli* 
giousness among the superstitious masses. Even certain educated 
persons had started citing the Quranic verse: ‘And worship 
thy Lord until there cometh unto thee the death.’ 1 to support 
this contention. They argued that the Sharfah need be follow* 
ed in letter and spirit until one attains the stage of certitude of; 
the transcendental Truth, but once one reaches that stage the 
chains of Law fall to pieces for him. MakhdHm Yahya Manerl 
raised his voice in defence; of the authentic religious view and 
demonstrated the fallacy of the antinomian practitioners of 
sufisih. He set forth arguments to show that whatever stage or 
station may be attained by a traveller of spirit, he has to follow 
the rules of the Short 1 ah to the end of his life’s journey, for they 
are never suspended or superseded by the elevation of spirit. ' 
The following quotation from one of his letters will show 
that MakhdOm severely taxed those who opposed the authority 
of the established religious institution finding expression in the 
laws of the Sharjah. v 

“Brother Shams ud-dln ought to be aware of the subtle 
ways of the Devil who sometimes makes the mystics believe 
that the object of renouncing sin is to weaken the natural 
human desires and inclinations so that the remembrance of God 
overcomes them and cleanses the heart of its impurities. The 
whole of this endeavour is meant, the Devil tells them, to attain 
the perfection of Divine Knowledge, and so is also the Sherfah 
a means to arrive at the same goal. Thus, if a man already 
reaches that destination, what has he to do with the luggage 
and means of transport. The prescribed forms of liturgical 
service would then become a veil for him. One already 
beholding Eternal Beauty needs no piostrations, devotions and 
orisons as these are the aids for attuning the strings of one’s 


I. Q.. XV : 99—Almost all the eminent commentators of the Qur’in hold 
the view that the word Taqin, in the Arabic text, means death in this 
verse while certain mystics interpreted (he word to mean spiritual 
enlightenment. 
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heart with the melody of Divine Essence. They claim that 
they find themselves engulfed by celestial glory and the reign of 
spirit—But, in truth and reality, they give expression to what 
Satan had felt when he was asked to prostrate before Adam. 
Being aware of his station he thought that nothing would he 
gain by bending low before a being lower than him. God has 
not referred to this story in the Qur’an as a myth or fable but 
to serve as a warning for those who are given to the ruses of 
Satan. God wanted to tell them that nobody should dare fiout 
His Law. Verily, the precursors of faith have correctly empha¬ 
sised that the path chalked out by the Short-ah is the only way to 
attain the fellowship of God. 

“Here Satan has kept an important point concealed from 
the view of this misguided group. He has persuaded them to 
believe that the only purpose of the Shan 1 ah is to attain 
proximity of the Lord. But this is wrong for the Shafpah is 
meant for a lot more than that. Take for instance, the prayers 
prescribed for five times a day; these are like five poles 
supporting a canopy of human perfection ; if the poles are taken 
away, the canopy will fall to the ground as Iblis 1 himself fell 
from his exalted position. Now, if you want to know how the 
prayers lend their support to make a man virtuous ; my brother, 
this is something beyond your limited intellect to conceive. 
These are like the properties or characteristic qualities of 
medicines or other substances, or the attracting power of the 
magnet but nobody can find out the reason why these properties 
have been embedded in these substances.” 

Practical Wisdom of the Sharjah 

The practical wisdom of the Shari 1 ah, utility of its practical 
functioning and the way it guards and enhances the faith and 
moral virtues of the believer and links his spirit to the Divine 
Essence has been set out by MakhdOm Yahya Manerl in one of 
his letters.i He shows through an allegory how disregard for 
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the rules of the Sharjah leads a man to the destruction wrought 
by the devil within him. , ' ;; 

“Suppose a man constructed a palatial house on the top.pf 
a hill and provided every means of comfort within it. When 
the time came to quit this world, he bade his son to mafce 
whatever alterations he might desire in the bouse, but to leave 
untouched an aromatic grass planted by him in a portion of the 
courtyard even if the grass became dry. When spring camp, 
the hill and vales wore the look of emerald green, flowers of i 
numerous varieties blossomed forth and filled the air with their 
fragrance and the sweet smell of the old grass was overcome by 
redolent smells. The boy thought that his father had planted 
that old spicy grass merely for fragrance and therefore it was of 
no use to let it be there any more. He, therefore, ordered his 
servants to pick out the grass. But when the grass was thrown 
away, a black serpent came out of a hole and bit the boy. The 
aromatic grass planted by his father had two properties, first, to 
keep the house filled with its aroma, and, secondly, to keep 
away the snakes. It had an antipathic smell to the reptiles. 
The boy was so proud of his knowledge that he considered 
everything not known to him to be nonexistent. Being ignorant 
of the Divine revelation that ‘of knowledge ye have been 
vouchsafed but little,’ 1 the poor fellow was brought to ruin. 
Similar is the case with those misinformed mystics who think 
that the wisdom and secrets of the Shar1 t ah laid open to them 
are all that is worth knowing about it. This is a great mistake 
they have made like many other travellers of spirit who have 
fallen a prey to this fatal belief. They had thought that the 
Sharfah had only one objective and thus they could never think 
of its other aims and designs which were more important for 
attaining the best ends. They could never conceive that if the 
Sharfah intended to achieve only the end they had in view, 
then why did the Prophet spend his nights standing in prayer 
until his feet used to swell up. The Prophet never said that 
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theprayerwas incumbent on his followers but Ke was exempt 
from it .” 1 

In another letter on the subject MakhdOm says : 

"All those doctors of divinity, sufis and saints who had 
attained'the height of sanctity have held the view that every 
rule and condition laid down by the Islamic doctrine of duties 
is imperceptibly related to some spiritual merit beneficial for 
Divine blessing in the Hereafter. All of them have scrupulously 
followed the discipline of these laws till the end of their life. 
Once an attendant of Sheikh Junaid Baghdadi, who was helping 
him in performing ablution, forgot to pass his fingers through 
his beard. The Sheikh caught hold of his hand and reminded 
him to do so for it was a Sunnak of the Prophet. Some persons 
present on the occasion asked : "Is it not permissible to omit 
these voluntary details especially when one is unable to perform 
the ablution by himself?" The Sheikh replied : “I have been 
blessed by God solely because of acting on the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.” This was the way trodden by those who had been 
blessed with intefiOr illumination; but, alas, those who are 
misinformed are so easily thrown off the false scent. They think 
that whatever is beyond their understanding or not known to 
them, does not exist at all. Frijr has two rak l ats of prayer, Zuhr 
has four, c asr has again four, magkrib has three and ‘irta* has four 
of them, and then each ra&at is completed by a genuflexion and 
two prostrations. Each of these has its own merit propitious 
for attaining the entelechy of spirit. The worth arid excellence 
of all these acts are manifested as soon as a.tnrin breathes his 
last. Then be knows that no perfection, no exaltation of spirit 
is of any use to him if the stipulations of the Shar\*ah are taken 
out of them. Every wayfarer of mysticism who will leave this 
world ‘in that condition would find himself utterly ruined and 
then he Would cry out: ‘What has happened to the perfection 
of spirit attained by me?’ Then the reply he would get will 
be: ‘Hie plank of your perfection was not nailed to your 
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coffin and so it has been blown away in the same way as all tik} 
merits and perfections of Iblfs were reduced to dust for a singftf 
transgression of the Divine command.” 1 f 

Makhdtim Yahya Manerl was so rigidly opposed to thd 
sUfis' disregard of religious duties that in a letter he lashes oaf 
at their practice in these words : “This is absolutely wrong and 
the creed of renegades who say that one (mysticism) is permis¬ 
sible without the otjier (Law of Islam). They assert that when 
some one attains the Truth and is rewarded with illuminations 
and beatifications, the Law becomes superfluous for , him. Fie 
upon such beliefs and creeds.”* 

Significance of the Shari'ali 

MakhdOm held that the path of mysticism was a misnomer 
without acting on the precepts of the SkarV-ah. Says he: 

“Nobody can get anything out of mysticism if he does not 
obey the precepts of the Shan 1 2 ah. It is only the renegades and 
apostates who hold that on$ is permissible without the other. 
They maintain that the Shan*ah becomes needless after one has 
found the essence of Truth. Damn this belief 1 Shafpqh is the 
outward expression of faith, but without inward credence it is 
hypocricy; and the belief without external imperative is apostasy. 
The exterior of the Sharjah without interior faith is a defect: 
the faith concealed in the heart without outward expression is 
no more than avarice. That which is manifest is so integrated 
with its inner content that the two can never be separated.”* 

Emulation of the Prophet 

In his letters MakhdOm Yahya Manerl always expounded 
the view that neither salvation could be achieved nor any per¬ 
fection of spirit, or, for that matter, nor the fellowship ofEtema 
Being can be attained without following in the footsteps of the 
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beloved Prophet of God. Commenting upon the Quranic verse : 
‘Say, (O Muhammad to mankind): If ye Love Allah, follow 
me, Allah will love you/ 1 Makhdum gave expression to his in¬ 
most feelings and the ardent love for the Apostle of God in these 
verses of a gnostic poet: 

Seek not a new path, his word is gospel, 

Seal your lips and stop all prattle. 

Whatever says he, saith the Lord, 

Whate’er he does, is an act of God. 

Be dust unto him to wear the crown, 

To have your way, first knuckle down. 

Like the dust of his way, if not is he, 

He’ll lick the dust, even if an angel be he.” 2 


1. Q,. Ill: 3! 
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Glossary of the Arabic and Persian Terms 

Ahl-i-Sunnat Waljim^at —A term generally applied to 
a sect of Muslims who acknowledge, in addition to the Qur’an, 
the Sunnah or path of the Prophet to be the correct version of 
Islam. The Sunnis i. e. one of the path, embrace {by far the 
greater portion of the Islamic world. They believe the first 
four Caliphs to have been rightful successors of the Prophet and 
belong to one of the fodr schools of jurisprudence founded by 
Im&m AbQ Hanifa, Imim ash-Shafe*!, Imam M&lik or ImSm 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. Set Sunnis. 

Allah-O-Akbar — Lit. ‘God is great.’ An ejaculation which 
is Called Takbtr. It occurs frequently in the liturgical form 'of 
worship and stands for the declaration of God’s absolute over- 
lordship over the world. 

Ash ( arite —A sect formed by Abul Hasan ‘All ibn Isma 4 !! 
al-AshFarl, born 206 A H. (873-74 A. D.) Ash c arites hold that 
the attributes of God are distinct from His essence, yet in 
suth a way as to forbid any comparison between God and 
His creations. Ash‘arites traverse the main positions of the 
Mu c tazilites, denying that man can by his reason afdne, rise to 
the knowledge of good and evil. They adopt the middle 
course between the Mu*tazilites and the Hanbalites. Unlike 
the former they neither accept the claim of reason to be 
completely free to discern metaphysical realities and deliver its 
verdict about the content and nature, attributes and character¬ 
istics of the Supreme Reality nor do they agree with the 
Hanbalites who reject the claim of reason to have any say in 
expounding the revealed Truth. 
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*A*r —The time for obligatory prayer offered midway 
when the son has begun to decline and sunset. 

Assassins —Corruption of hasUhijah or haslsh-eater. A 
sect of the Batinites who undertook to kill treacherously their 
enemies. 

Ayah— Lit. “a sign or miracle.” The term is also used for 
one of the smaller portions of the chapter of the Qur’an or a 
verse. 

Ba { it— Oath of allegiance taken by the people for remain¬ 
ing faithful to the head of a Muslim State or any other person 
acknowledged as spiritual guide. . - 

, Batinite— (or Batiriiyah ). Lit. ‘inner, esoteric.’ They 
maintained that only $ symbolic interpretation with gradual 
initiation by an illuminated teacher could reveal the real 
meaning of the Qur’Sn. The word, they claimed, was like a 
veil, hiding the deep occult meaning never attainable to those 
clinging to literal explanation. Being a Shi c aite theological 
school of thought, they also upheld the doctrine of -the divine 
source 01 Imamate (the spiritual leadership pf an Imam) and of 
the transmission of indefeasible right of Prophets vicegercncy 
by divinely ordained hereditary succession of Caliph ‘All. The 
widespread Isma*llite sect and its offsprings like Qarmatians, 
Fstimides, Assassins, etc. belong to the sphere of Batinite 
thought. 

Chishtiyah—The order of mysticism founded by Khwaja 
Mo c in ud-din Chishti Sajazl. It is the most popular Sftf'x 
order in India. 

Darn] Hadith —An institution or faculty for higher studies 
of the science of Traditions. > 

Druze—Also Daruzi; ; A sect founded by an emissary of 
the sixth Fatimide caliph, Al-Hakim 1’ Amr illah. t 

Fajr— The time for obligatory prayer performed after 
dawn bpt before sunrise. 

Fiqah— The dogmatic theology^ of Islam amplifying the 
Islamic.-ideals of ethical precepts in day-to-day affairs of the 
believers. c- ; . 
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Fatimide —A Shi‘aite dynasty of 13 Caliphs or Imams in 
North Africa (911-1171) and in Egypt (969-1171). Unlike 
other heads of the larger or smaller States emerging within the 
sphere of ‘Abbasid Caliphate or which conceded to the Caliphs, 
at least to save appearance, the Fatimides challenged the 
‘Abbasids for both the temporal and spiritual power. Beyond 
its political significance, however, it fulfilled the apocalyptic 
belief in tne reign of Mahdi, as essential tenet of the Isma c ilite 
branch of Shi c aism. 

Firdausiyah -The mystic order founded by Khwaja Badr 
ud-dln of Samarkand. The order laid emphasis on cbntempla- 
tion, renunciation of the world, annihilation of the self and 
concealment of spiritual powers. The order laid particular 
emphasis on following the injunctions of the Sharp ah. 

Hadith —See Sunnah. 

Hafiz—A person who has committed to his memory the 
entire Qur’an. 

Haj —The pilgrimage to Mecca performed in the month of 
Zil-Hijja or the twelfth month of Muslim year. It is the fourth 
pillar of Islamic religious observances, and an incumbent 
religious duty founded upon express injunctions of the Qur’an. 

Hajee—A person who has performed the Haj or pilgrimage 
to Mecca during the appointed days. 

Hajib —An official appointed by the Tartar converts to 
Islam to settle or adjudicate upon their personal disputes 
according to Tasaq, the Mongol code. 

Hakimites—A sect of Fatimides founded by the sixth 
Fatimide Caliph Al-Hakim, who asserted that he was the express 
image of God. Al-Hakim ascended the throne at the age of 
eleven years in 996 A. t). and was assassinated in 1021 A. D. 

Halalah— The marriage of a divorced woman with another 
man who must consummate the marriage and^ divorce' her, 
before the re-marriage of such a woman to her first husband. 

Hanafite —Those following the juristic school of Imam 
Abu Hanlfah an-Nu'man (80-150 A. H./700-767 A. D.), the 
gieat Sunni Imam and jurisconsult. The Hanafites, spread 
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over Turkey, Afghanistan and Indian sub-continent, form the 
great majority of the Muslims. 

Haabalites —Followers of Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal (780- 
85 1 ) A. D.), founder of one of the four orthodox sects of the 
Sunnis. The modem Wahabis claim to follow the teaching of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. Hanbalites asserted the paramount 
authority of the Qur’an with the Traditions as against 
superiority of reason over faith. 

Haqiqaft— Lit. ‘Truth.’ The essence or meaning of a thing. 
A stage in the mystic journey of the iS/i where he is supposed 
to receive an inspiration or illumination of the true nature 
of Godhead, dial is to arrive at the ‘Truth’. 

Hiabat-ullab — Lit. the ‘Party of Allah’. 

‘Id— A common name for ld-ul-Pitr, the festival of fast¬ 
breaking at the end of the month of Ramadhan and Id-ul-Adha 
or the feast of sacrifice celebrated on the tenth day of Zil-Hijja. 

UtMr-~L.it. ‘Breaking’ of fast in the evening after sunset. 

Ijm c a — Lit. ‘Collecting’ or ‘assembling’. In Islamic 
jurisprudence Ijm l a expresses the unanimous consent or con¬ 
sensus of the men of learning and piety over any juristic issue. 

Imam —Lit. ‘One who leads’ i. e. a normal guide or a 
model. It commonly denotes in the Sunnite creed the leader of 
the congregation in prayer who should be conversant with the 
ritual. Hie term is also applied to one learned and pious and 
capable of making logical deductions on a legal or theological 
question. In the Shi* ah doctrine, however, the term covers an 
entirely different notion. To them the /mam is the faultless and 
infallible leader, an offspring of * All, to whom spiritual leader¬ 
ship is supposed to have been passed on from the Prophet 
through his son-in-law and the fourth Caliph ‘All. 

Imimst —The office of Imam. 

Imam Bara —A building in which the festival of Muhanam 
is celebrated by the Shi‘ahs to commemorate the martyrdom of 
Husain, son of Caliph ‘All. 

‘Iaba’ —The time for the last of the daily obligatory 
prayers, performed when the night has closed in. 
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Ishraq —A voluntary prayer performed when the sun has 
well risen. 

Isma c ilites —or Isme c iUyah. Also called seveners (Saba- 
iyah), they formed the group of extremist Shi'ahs originating 
from a schism which took place in the Shi'ah community 
towards the end of the eighth century about the question of the 
succession of the seventh Imam Isma'il. The sixth fmSm, Ja c afar 
al-Sadiq, had disinheritd Isma'll in favour of his younger 
son Musa al-Kazim but a faction of the Shiahs remained 
faithful to Isma'll. Later, the Isma'llites proved their vitality 
under such different aspects as the terrorism of Qarmatians 
sectaries, the caliphate of the Fatimides, the Brethren of Purity 
and the once so dreaded Assassins (also see Batinites). 

Jihad — Lit. an effort or striving. A religious war with 
those unbelievers who attack the Muslims or are inimicalto 
them. It is an incumbent religious duty, established in the 
Qur‘an and the Traditions as a divine institution, and enjoined 
specially for the defence of a Muslim land and repelling evil 
from the Muslims. 

Jizyah —The capitation tax Realized from the non-Muslim 
subjects in lieu of protection afforded to them by a Muslim 
State. Such non-Muslim subjects, called zimmis, are exempted 
from military duty in defence of the realm but enjoy full 
citizenship rights like other Muslims, who, besides paying zokat, 
not levied on non-Muslims, are also liable to be drafted for 
active service. 

Khtlifat Namah —The warrant of vicegerency conferred 
by a stjfi saint on his disciple who is thus allowed to preach and 
admit others in the mystical order of his mentor. 

Kfcwlrtj— A sect which denied the authority of the Caliphs 
and believed that commission of a major sin condemned one to 
eternal torment in the Hell. They seceded from the armed 
forces of Caliph ‘All after the war of Siffln in 13 A. H. as a 
protest against the appointment of arbitrators to decide the issue 
of caliphate between ‘All and Mu‘&Wiyah. 

Madarsa —An educational institution, specially for 
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teaching of religious sciences. 

Maghrib — Lit. west. The time for obligatory prayer 
offered just after the sunset. 

Mamluk— Lit. ‘Slave’, the designation of the imported 
Turk slaves serving in. the army. 

M c arifat — M c nr if ah or Divine gnosis is a stage in the 
mystic journey of spirit wherein the sufl , after-occupying himself 
with contemplation and investigations concerning the nature, 
attribute and works of God, attains the ‘knowledge’ of these. 

Maulana— Lit. ‘a lord or master’. A term generally used 
for a learned man. 

Mn’azzin—One who gives the call to prayer. 

Mustaufi-nl-MamaUk —The Accountant General of the 
realm. 

Mu-tazilites—or Muhtazilah. Lit. ‘The Separatists’. A 
school of thought founded by Wasif ibn c Ata 5 , who separated 
from the school of Hasan al-Basrl. The chief tenets of the 
school were : (1) They rejected all eternal attributes of God 
saying that eternity is the proper or formal attribute of His 
essence ; that God knows by His essence, and not by His 
knowledge ; that to affirm these attubutes is the same thing as 
to make more eternals than one ; and that the Unity of God is 
inconsistent jWitb such an opinion. (2) They believed the word 
of God (Qur’an) to have been created, and whatever was 
created was also an accident, and liable to perish. (3) They 
held that if any Muslim is guilty of grievous sin, and dies with¬ 
out repentence, he, will be eternally damned. (4) They also 
denied the vision of God in Paradise by the corporeal eye. and 
rejected all comparisons or, similitudes applied to God. 
r During the reigp ( of,the c Abbasid Caliphs al-^famSn (813- 
833), al-Mu c tasim j (,833-842) apt) nl-Wathiq (842-847) the 
Mu'tazilah were in high favour. 

Naqsbbandiyab— The mystic order founded by Khwaja 
Pir Muhammad Naqshhand (d. 719/1319). They usually 
perform fikr-i-Kaf\ or silent devotions by. way of the remem¬ 
brance of God. 
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Nizixniyah —The order of mysticism followed by the 
disciples and fpllowers pf Khujiya Nizam ud-din Aulia’. 

Nusayrls - Also Nusajn. A sect of the Shi c ahs founded by 
Ibn Nusair (d. 873 A. D.), a follower and emissary of the 
eleventh Shi c aite Im5m al-Hasan al- £ Askari. They lived in 
Jabl Nusairiyah and numbered about 2,50,000. 

Pir — Lit. ‘An elder’. The term denotes a spiritual leader. 

Qadiriyah —The Qjldmyah order of mysticism sprang up 
from the celebrated Saiyid Abdul Qadir Jll&nl (1058-i 111) 
whose shrine is in Baghdad. 

ftiri- -One who reads the Qjir’an correctly and is 
acquainted with the science of pronouncing the words of the 
scripture faultlessly. 

Qi*l—Sometimes written as Cadi. A Judge or adminis¬ 
trator of law appointed by the ruler of a Muslim State. , 

Qiblah —The direction in which Muslims offer prayer. 

Qiyas —The analogical reasoning of the learned with 
regard to the teaching of the Qur’an, Hadxth and IjmTP. The 
essential conditions for such an analogical reasoning are that 
(1) the precept or practice upon which it is founded should be 
of common and not of special application, (2) the cause of the 
injunction should be known and understood, (3) the depision 
must be based upon either the Qur^an, the Hadlth, or the Ijmd? 
and (4) the decision arrived at must not be contrary to 
anything expressly enjoined elsewhere in the Qur’an and the 
Hadith. 

Rafizi — Lit, ‘A forsaker’. Synonymous with Rttfizah. A 
term used for a body of soldiers, belonging to a sect of SliiQhs, 
who joined Zaid, the son of ‘All ibn Husain. They demanded 
that Zaid should abuse Aba Bakr and ‘Umar, the first two 
Caliphs, but on his refusal to do so, they left him to the mercy 
of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. Zaid fought bravely with the handful qf 
his remaining companions who all fell against the vastly 
superior enemy. 

Rak'at —(PI, Rak c ah). A unit of prayer consisting of one 
genuflection and two prostrations. 
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Rafa'iyah —A mystic order founded by Saiyid 'Ahmad bin 
4 All bin Yahya ar-Rafa 1 ! al-Hasnl Abdul * AbbSs (512*578 
A H./1118*1182 A. D.) in Iraq. Author of a numberof books, 
Saiyid Ahmad ar-Rafa 1 ! is reported to have one hundred eighty 
thousand disciples. The dominant feature of the order was 
emphasis on service of humanity, self effaeement, gracious 
behaviour and severe moral and spiritual discipline. Later on, 
however, an extremist group of his followers took to wonder 
working and developed antinomian tendencies. 

Sab c tniyah—A pantheistic sect of sufjs who believed that 
everything is God, and of the same essence. 

Sadr-i-Jahuni —The officer charged with the responsibility 
of enforcing Islamic rules and regulations and disbursing 
stipends to Muslim divines, scholars and men of piety. 

Sahiham—Consists of the two books of Traditions consi¬ 
dered to be the must correct books. 

J. Buichari of Muhammad Isma £ ll al Bukhati (d. 256 
A. H.). ' 

2. Muslim of Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 261 A. H.). 

Sahilr—The meal which is taken before dawn while 
keeping fast. 

Skafe'itee—followers of one of the fob r juristic schools of 
orthodox Islam. The founder of this school was Imam 
Muhammad ibn Idris as Shafe £ l, who was bom at Asqalon in 
Palestine (95/714). *fhe Shafe^ites are found In South India 
and Egypt. 

.Shar'iah —Lit ‘The way’. The law, including both the 
teachings of the Ojur*an and the Traditions of the Prophet. It 
has been .defined as ‘the "way or road in the religion of 
Muhammad, which God has established for the guidance Of 
Mis people, both for the worship of God and for the duties of 
life*. 

Sheikh—A title accorded to the venerable doctors of 
religion. It is used in addressing theological scholars and 
divines who have acquired a certain spiritual prominence, 
without necessarily holding a religious office. 
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Sbcikk-iUflutt^Thc highest ecclesiastical office under 
a Muslim State. 

Shi‘ah— Lit. ‘Split’ and also ‘followers*. A general desig¬ 
nation covering various sects of Muslims not following the 
conformist or orthodox faith. The schism whose origin goes 
back to the early years of Islam had its beginning in the 
rivalry for the caliphate between the Ummayyad and Alid 
clans after caliph ‘All’s death and Mu‘awiyah’s accession to the 
Caliphate. The Alid party maintained that this highest office 
of Islam was a prerogative of the Prophet’s house. They also 
maintained that ‘All was the first legitimate ImBm or successor of 
the Prophet and therefore rejected the first three successors of the 
Prophet. The belief in this regard later developed into a faith 
that the Prophet’s God-willed spiritual and secular guidance 
had passed from him to ‘All who, himself an incarnation of the 
Divine Spirit, had bequeathed his mission to a sequence of 
hereditary Imams of his progeny. On this soil was set-up a 
theological framework which left ample room for the most 
varied opinions, some of which hard on the borderline of 
Islam. 

Shirk— Lit. Ascribing plurality to the Deity or associat¬ 
ing partners to God. It consists of ascribing divine knowledge 
to others than God; ascribing divine powers to others than 
God; offering worship to created beings; and, the perform¬ 
ance of ceremonies which imply reliance on others than 
God. 

Sihak-sss-Sittaii—The following are the Sihah Sittab, or 
‘six correct’ books of Traditions, received by Sunni Muslims. 

(1) M-Bukhan, of Muhammad Ismail al-Bukari (d. 256 
A.H.). 

(2) Muslim, of Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 261 A. H.). 

(3) Al-Titmizi, of AbU ‘Isfi Muhammad al-Tirmiz! (d. 279 
A.H.). 

(4) AbU jDS’fcf, of Aba Di’ud aa-Sajistlnl (d. 275 A. H.). 

(5) AnrNi&P, of Abu ‘Abdur Rahmin an-NisSi 5 (d. S03 
A. H.). 
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(6) Ibn Majah, of Abu Abdullah Muhammad Ibn Majah 
(d. 273 A. H.). 

Safi —One who professes the mystic principles for attaining 
the gnbsis of God. The principal occupation of a sufl is 
meditation on the Unity of God, the remembrance of God’S 
names and the progressive advancement in spiritual life to 
attain propinquity of God. 

Soharwardlyah —A popular order of mysticism founded 
by Sheikh Shahab ud-dln Suharwardl of Baghdad (d. 602/ 
1205). 

Sannah—-As opposed to the Qur’an which is a direct reve¬ 
lation from God, the Prophet also received what is regarded as 
an unread revelation which enabled him to give authoritative 
declarations on religious matters. The Arabic word used for 
these Traditions is Hadith and Sunnnk fa saying or a custom). 
The Prophet gave very special instructions respecting the 
faithful transmission of his sayings. Gradually, however, 
spurious Traditions also gained currency for which an elaborate 
canon of subjective and historical criticism was evolved for the 
acceptance or rejection of the Traditions. 

The Sunnah represents an authentic interpretation of the 
Qur’an, a valuable Source of law and an infallible guide for 
the overwhelming majority of the Muslims in every situation of 
their spiritual and secular life as opposed to Bid l ah (innovation) 
in religion. 

Sunn*— Lit. ‘One of the path’. A term generally applied 
to all Muslims who consider the Sunnah of the Prophet, mani¬ 
fested by his sayings, acts or tacit approval and transmitted by 
the companions of the Prophet, as the infallible guide of the 
faithful and an authentic interpretation of the Qur’an. 

The Sunnis embrace by far the greater portion of the 
Muslim world. '• 

Tahajjud—A voluntary prayer offered after midnight. 

Talaq—The sentence of divorce. The Islamic law of 
divorce or release from the marriage tie is founded upon 
express injunctions contained in the Qur’an, as well as, the 
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Traditions and exhaustively treated in the works on juris¬ 
prudence. 

Tarawih—The plural of Tarwlh i. fe. rest. The prayers, 
of usually twenty rak l ats, recited at night during the month of 
Ramadhan ; so called because the congregation sit down and 
rest after every fourth rak l ai. 

Taubid —A term used to express the Unity of the God¬ 
head, which is the great fundamental basis of Islam. The 
teaching of the Qur’an and the Prophet as to the nature of God, 
His Unity, without any associate or partner, His absolute Power 
and the other essential attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
Being is the most important part of the Islamic faith. 

Tariqat —‘A path’. The Tanqah oi spiritual path which 
is usually known as lasawwuf or mysticism, is the inner and 
esoteric dimension of Islam and like the Sharf-ah has its roots in 
the Qur’an and prophetic practice. Being the actual nature 
of spiritual path, the traveller on the path of Tariqat seeks to 
emulate the life of the Prophet who is the prototype of spiritua¬ 
lity and thus realises the meaning of unity or Tauhld in its 
fullness. 

c Ulama—Plural of Aalim. One who knows, learned; a 
scholar. In the plural form the word is used as the title of the 
learned doctors in Islamic theology and law. 

l Urs—A term used for the ceremonies observed at the 
anniversary of the death of any celebrated saint. 

Walayet — Lit. Sainthood or state of spiritual elevation. 

Wall— (Pluail Aulia ’). The term is applied to a saint or 
holy man who has attained a high state of sanctity by virtue of 
his divine illumination and pious life. 

Yoga—Hindu system of philosophic meditation and asceti¬ 
cism designed to effect the reunion of the devotee’s soul with 
the universal spirit. 

Yogi —One who practises yoga. 

Zimmi—A member of the Ahl-uZ-Zuminali a non-Muslim 
subject of a Muslim Government, belonging to the Jewish, 
Christian or Sabean creed, who, for the payment of poll or 
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capitation-tax, enjoys security of his person, property and 
religious observance in a Muslim country without bearing the 
responsibility of defending the realm. 

Zuhr— The time for afternoon obligatory prayer. 
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58, last days, 59-60, intellectual 
Brilliance, 61-63, Courage, 64-68,, 
literary achievements, 69-72, 73, 79, 
8lf, 90f, 96f—142 

Ibn Taimiyah, Abul Barkat Majd ud- 
dln, 19, 20 

Ibn Taimiyah Shahib ud-din ‘Abdul 
Halim, 19, 20 , ., .* . 

Ibn Taimiyah, Sheikh Sharf ud-din, 47 
Ibn Taimiyah, Sbcilcb Taqi ud-din, 40 
Ibn Taimiyah, ^ain ud-din ‘Abdur 
Rahmfin, 55 
Ibn ul- f Amid, 297 
Ibn us-Salfth, 60 t JV 

Ibn Yaminl, 293 _ ’ , 

Ibrahim, Hazrat, 33, 75, 77, 257, 304 
308, 317 , , ^ ' 

Ibrahim Sharqi, Sultan, 246, 251 
Ighathatallahjan, 52 
htjai-ul-Uloom, 66, 235, 326 
Iltutmish, Sultan Shams ud-djn, 1541', 
166,264,269 

ImSdul-Mulk, See RSwat *Arz. 

Imam Shafa*I, 196 
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Imfrn ul-Harm*yn, 26 
Indrapt, 267 

India, 147f, 157C, 177, 178, 18 ,190, 
221, 237, 243, 247, 25ft, 251. 258, 
259, 2621", 269, 270, 331 
Iqbal, 191, 197, 200, 211 

Iqtidhi 3 Siral-ul-Mitslat/lm Mitkhilufoln 

Ashuk ut-Jahim, 69, 139, 140 
Iran, 13 ,29,148, 150, 166. 252 
Iraq, 10, 13, 19, 29, 32,63. 148 
lnhdd al-Salkin, 294 
lrshad ul-Tilbin, 294 
Is’hiq ibn Rabuwalh, 52 
lihhrdl-i-Mukhul-Mu*dnt, 294 
Isiah, 125 

Iskandaria See Alexandria 
Mamie Thought, rigidity, B 
Ismailites. 6 
halcM thtf*, 298 
‘I*/ ud-din, Malik, 155 

Jacob, 304 
Jatiinibid, 251 
Jai Chand, 151 

Jalal ud-din. Husain, Sheikh. 237 
Jalil ud-din Khiljl, 188 
Jalil ud-din, Maulini. 23ft 
Jal*l ud-din, Qizi,t94, 195 
Jalil ud-din Rumi, 213, 267 
Jalil ud-dln Sheikh, 28 
Jalil ud-din, Tebrezl, Sheikh. 167 
Jalil ud-din. Sheikh, 256, 260,261, 289 
Jamil ud-din ibn al Qalivisi, Qizi, 48 
Jamil ud-din Khatib, Sheikh, 159 
Jamal ud-dln, Maitfinl, 177 
Jamil ud-din Mubkl, Sheikh, 263 
Jarnii-uI-AuBi* Chfahtf, Maulini, 25/ 
Jimi, Maulini, 150 
Ja«n<l Masjid, 166, 184 
Al Jam*!! huin-uS'Sahihaih, 22 
Jard, 33 
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Al-Jishangir, 46, 67, 48 
Jathli, 258 
Jaunpur, 251 

Al-Jowib-ol-Suhlh li-man Baddata Din il - 
Masih, 70, 1171, 127, 139 
jawam'e-ul-Kalini, 182, 255 
Jazirah, 19 

Jerusalem, 50, 54, 257, 306 
Jesus Christ, 73, 76, 77, 86, 119, 120, 
122, 123, 125,126, 29, i35, 292 
Jhajjii, 204 
John, 304 
Jordan,257 
Joseph, 304 

Al-Jubbi •-», Abu <-All, 94 
Junaid, Sheikh, 195, 235, 326, 339, 
Jurd, 39 


Ka*aba, 54,64, 74, 282,289, 306,: 307 

Ka*b ibn MIlik, 175 

Kabul, 159 

Kaf. r Akshjdi, 312 

Kahenwil, 159, 160 

Kaikabid, 183 

Kalim ullah, Shah, 249, 251 

Kalpi, 251 

Kalyar, 158 

Kamil Junaidi, Baba, 263 
Kamil ud-dln ' AUimali, 237 
Kamil ud-uin al-Zamalkanl, Allama. 
24 

Kamil ud-dln ibn ai-Anji, Sheikh, 30, 
31 

Kamil ud-din ibn Azmalikanl, 138 
Kamil ud-din Zihid Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad Marlkati, Maulini, 220 
Kamil ud-dln Zihid, Sheikh, 169 
Kannauj, 151, 25 
Kans, Raja, 246 
Krim-ul-Mo c imi, 295 
Kara, 264 
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Karbala, 79 

Kashinl, Maulina, 213 •“ 

Kashf-ut-Mahjit, 235 

Kishghar, 258 

Kashmir, 263 

Kmhxhif, 220 

Kasrwin, 33 

Kasfir, 159 

Al~Kawikib‘ud-Durriyak, 20, 22, 23, 25. 

31,44, 56,62f,67, 71, 7f 
Khaibar, 63, 64 

Khair-ul-Majilis See Siraj-iil-Majdtis 
Khalid ibn Sa'ectl ibn al- f Aas, 135 
Al-Khalll, 257 

Khalil ud-dln, Sheikh, 258, 287, 290 
Khsllq Ahmad NizSnrfl, Professor, 246, 
249 

Kkawia-R-XiiSnA, 221 
KhatumWl Aifii 154, 165, 177, 266 
Khidhr, 334 

Khiliftl-nSmah, 177 , T * 

Khizr Khin, 106, 188, l»i 
KhurasSn, 13, 150, >66,241 
KhuWu KhSn, 192, 195 
Khutat-i-Miit, 16, 48 
Khwija «Xbid, 283 ! 

Khwaja *Afi, 166, 167 
KhwSja'Arab 166 
KhwSjgi, Mauttni, 230 
Khuan-i-Pur NPamat, 259, 287, 294 
Kh wirism, 147, 262 
KhwSrzami, Abi Bakr, 297 

/Glinijah, l4l - ■ 

Kilokharl, 155, 183 
Ai-Kitib, n 

KiUbutt- Nabuutt, 90, 139 
KitAb i<U Ar&uxid-Dayj unit, 94 
Kilib wRatM-i-kalel ManUtfiyht, 66 
Korah, 251 
Kuu-Nagarpura, 269 

X. 

Lahore, 98, 159, 166, 264, 301 
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Lajccn, Hosam ud-dln, 15 
Laknauti/222 ■>, 

LaUfifrAthltfl, 294 « 

Lau trih wa Lawamrh, 235 
Lucknow, 203,249 
IhitMWK, Maulini, 25t ■ 

LuqtnSn, 103 
Lutfi Jam'ah, 96 


MtAadan-ul- Mifcut, 258, 274,294 
MeSarij ul-Waiil, 96 
Mob tha r- it-Kirdm, 152, 153 
Magadha, 269 
Mahmud, Set Ghazan 
Mahmud JSr ullah Zamakbsharl, 221 
Majad-ul-Mulk, 272, 281 
Al-Majm'a Bain Rni-il-Hakimain, 95 
*Majm'a-Tur-Rasa*il at-Kubuf, 26 
Al-Aiajm• a :it-llnii-nl- c ArU, 57 
Majmtf-a Ras&il, 86 
Makhdtim JahSnian Jehin Gashi See 
JaK I addin Husain 
Makhdum-ul-Mulk Bihar?, {See 
Sharaf ud-dln) 

Makhdum Kund, 270 ‘ » v , 

Maktubft-iAAin-ul-Qadbal, 235 
MakthbSt Hairal Slieikh Sbarqf-uAMtn 
Tthjd Materi, 300, 301 . ** 

Maktibit-i-Jawibi, $01 
Maklub&t-i-Kallmi , 249 
Mektabit-i-Seh Sadi, 295 
Mtdfuih, 295 
Milik, 321 

Al-Milik*al-Muia, It 
Al-MSUk al-Zahir, II, 13, 15, 17 
Milik Ghizl Sm Khusrd KhSn 
Mitik, Imim, 83 
Milik Nai’b (or Kifur), 189, 170 
Milik Qari Beg, 190 
Mitiki, Qizi ibn Mak»hluf, 43 
Al-Mambijl, Sheikh Nasar, 42 
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Al-Mimin, the Caliph, 93, 94 
Maniqib-vl-Asfia, 259f, 269, 271, 272, 
278,280,28' 

Mun&sik Hajj - ul- Mashahid, 79 
Manazir Ahsan Gilani, 175, 178,186,192 
Manikpur, 251, 264 
Mansarowar, 151 
Manser, the Caliph, 93 

Mantaqi-ut-Akhbir, 19 

Mantiq m-Sht/d*, 95, 96 
Manyar (or Maner), 257, 258; 259, 268, 
281 

Maqdmat Hariri, 169 
Maqasid-i-Faiisifakr 11,1 
Maqbartii-Sufijah, 60 .* 

Al-Maqriz,, 12, 23. 47 
Marv, 147 
Mary, 86. 123,292 
Mashariq-ul-Anwir, 169,470, 220, 221 
Masjid-i-Aqsa, 54 

Maqict Mart, 191 v j 

Mas* d See Facid ml-din Ganjshakar 
Matthew, 120 >• : . ' 

Maulana Ahmad, 251 < . 

Maulana Muzaffar, 285 . 

Mecca. 79, 135,257 ’ ; 

Medina, 79, 135 

Memiuks, 11, government, ti-14, social 
conditions, 14-15 v 

Meshhad, 79 
Messiah, 123 , 

Mewat, 248 
Miftahul Lngkat, 258 
Al-Mital-wan-Mamal, 95 . ;v 

AHnhaj-H- WasTii ila-'Itia-il- Usol, 140 
Minftaj itd-din, Maulana 59 j yj 
Minhaj ud-dln 'Uthman Jkuzjani, ; < 
Q,az*», 150 . .y-i... .... > 

Mmhij-ul-Karamah, 127, 134, 116 
Minhij-us-SttnnaJi y 70, 127f, 136, 3S 
Miran Jalal Diwana, 278 
Mir Hard, Khwaja, 300 


Mir Khurd, 180, 194, 200, 203, 206, , 
209, 215, 218, 220i 2^7, 235 
Mirsad-ul^Abdd, 235, 263 
Misbah-ul-Hidayat, 213 , s 

Mishkdt, 221 
Al-Modahish, 297 

Mo‘tn ud-dln Chishti. Khwaja, 149,. 
150,152f, 156, 158, 163,187,216, 
247,265 

Moses, 77, 122, 126, 128, 129,312, 317, 
334 

Mu'awiyah,‘Att)ir, 35 
Mufassal , 220 

Muhammad, 181,217 

Muhammad as-S^ghani, Allama 
Hasan ibn, 169 

Muhammad ibn Idris ash-Shafe*i, 77 
Muhatnmad ibn Q.5*iin Theqaffi, 149 4 
Muhammad ibn-Q.utub, 203 , , , , t 

Muhammad Lutf Jam‘ah, ill 
Muhammad Qatiro Bijapuri, 1% 
Muhammad Rashid, Sheikh, 251 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani, 244, 245 
Muhammad Tahir Pstoj, 221 
Muhammad, the Prophet, 3, 74, 117, 
118 125r, 133, 28S,289f, 304, 341 , 
Muhammad Taj ud-dln, Maulana, 257 
Muhammad Tuglaq, Sultan, 164, 194 
201, 239, 241,244, 281 i 

Muhammad Yusuf Musa, Dr. 66 
Muhi ud-dln ibn ‘Arabi, Sheikh, 297 , 
Muhi ud-din Kashani, Q_azt, 194, 195 
Mu'id ud-din, 238 . I 

Mu'iz Shams, Sheikh, Husain, 273 . 

Muiz ud-din Ksjlbid, Sultan, 183,180 
Mujaddid Aif-*-Thani &' Sheikh 
Ahmad Sarhindi - , 

Mujid ud-din Baghdadi, Sheikh, 263 - 
Mukhbirul Wdsttin, J65 ■. .. 

Muila Jeewan See Maulanl Ahmad 
Multan, 149, 160, 101, 168, 201,248 
Munis-al-Maridin, 295 
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Munis-ul-Qulub, 281 * V f * 

Al-Mungidh min az-£alal, 210 

Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, 48, 150 

Muqaddmah I bn Khaldun, 114 

M-sa, Khwaja, 217 

Muslim, 55, 58 

Musnad Imam Ahmad, 22, 55 

Al-Muslafa, 111 

Al-Mustansir b'illSh, 12 

Al-Mu'tabor, 95 

Mutannabi, 812 

** 

Nabak, 30 

An-Nabuicdt, 104, 106, 107 
Al-Mad/aa,.96. 

An-N3feh, 159 
Nagraro, 249 .. i .. ; / 

Najaf, 79, 89 

Najlb ud-dln. Sheikh, 171,172, 174 

Najm ud-dln Kubra See Ahmad ibn 

‘Umar, 265, 264,275 
Najm ud-dln Razl, Sheikh, 263 
Najm ud-dln Sughara, 155, 265 
Nakh'ee, 52 

Naqdh-ul-Manliq, 99, 102, 103, 1Q8, 

111, 114 

Naqahbandi, Khwaja, 275 
Nasirabad, 264 

Naalr ud-dln Ahl Yusuf, Khwaja 149 
Nasir ud-dln ChirSgh Dehli, Khwaja, 
185, 193, 199, 204, 207, 237, 243, 
244, 250, 271 v ^ 

Nasir ud-dln Mahmud, Sultan, 161,, 
162, 168, 241 
Nasir ud-dln Tusl, 96 
Nasr al-Mambijl, Sheikh, 46 
Nasr ud-dln Nasr ullah. Sheikh 165 
Naubakhtl, Hasan, ibn Musa, 94. 
Nawavi, Imam. 12. 14 
Nazzam, 94 
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Ni'imat Khin 'Alt, 299''' 

Nicholson, 211 

Mil* R, 11 ^ v 

NkhSpur, 147 

Nizam Haji Gharib-ul-Yamlnl, See'" 
Nizam ud-dln Yamlnl 
Mizam-i- T'St im, 176, 179, 186, 187 s , 492, 
216 ^ 

Nizam Maula, MaulSnS, 270,271 
Nizam ud-dln, 251 v , . 

Nizam ud-dlti Alftfya, KhwSj*,147 
158, 161,164, 165, early days; 166, in 
Delhi, 168, brilliant student, 169-170, in 
Ajodhan, mt, hoik to Dehli, 178-182, 
in Giyithpur, 182-196, distraction of 
Delhi, 196-197,198, end of his journey, 
199-201, Character • fif achievements, 
202-210,21 If, 228,229, 73D, disciples, 
23l-232f, 238f, 247f, ?60‘ 261; 266, 
270, 271,272 , 

Nizam ud-dln KbwSja Malik, 289 
Nizam ud-dln Nazkrbari. 239, 240 
Nizam ud-dln Yamlnl, 294 
Noah, The Prophet, 304, 308 
Mufhat ul-Uns, 150 

Nur Qutub-i-'Xlam, 246, 251 * f -' •• 

NurTurk, MaulSnS, 160 1 ' ;! ' : - 
Nur ud-dln, 240 ” " 

Nur ud-dln ‘Ali, II ' 

Nusayrls, 6 ■i. 

Nuzhat-ul Khawatir, 71, 166, 260, 264, 
266,295 ’ 

Orfa, 19 
Oudh, 249, 250 
Owais Qarnl, KhwSja, 276 
Oxford, 269 


Painam, 259 
Pakistan, 160 
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Pakpaitan, 160, 248 
Palestine, 5, 6, 120 
Pandas, 246, 250,251, 294 
Pan ipat, 261 
Panjab, 246 
Pathagoras, 103 
Patna, 257 
Paul, st, 118 
Pentateuch, 120 
Pharaoh, 122 

Pir Muhammad, Shih, 251 
Pithonrij, 152 
Plato, 18. 93, 97, 103 
Prithvirij, 150,151,152, 258 
Prithvtr'ij Rgisa, 151 
Proclut, 95 
Psalms, 122,123 
Ptolemy,.98 
Pushkar, 151 

Qabjuk, Saif ud-din, 31, 33 
Qai'dah, 83,84 

QalSwoon, al-Malik al-Mansur Saif 
ud-din, 12,13 

Qalawoon, al-Matik al-Nislr 

Muhammad ibn, 13, 29, 34, 36,42, 
48.67 - y. 

Qalawoon, Mansur, 13 
QalSwoon, Nisir ibn, 46 
Qartabb Said, 110 
Qau-i-Htzir Silun, 193 
Qaisiiin, 54 

al-Qattin, al-MujthM lbrihim ibn, 38 

Al-Qflut-il-Jalf, 62 

Qizi ‘Abdul ‘Abbas, 31 

Qizi ‘Abdullah ibn sl-AkhniP. 57 

Qizi Badr ud-din ibn Jam*ah, 44 

Qizi Fidhii, 247 

Qizi ibn Mukhluf Miliki, 41 

Qizi Mughith ud-din, 1 SO 

Qizi Muntajab, 177 


Qizi Shams ud-din, 289, 290, 300 

Qizi Shu*aib, 159 

Qizi Zihid, 270, 287, 289 

Qizwin, 147 

Al-Qijis, 140 

Qpol-ul-Qiilub, 235 

Qudoori, 167 

QuluI.R. 39 

Qutb -ud-din ‘Abdul Ma‘ali al- 
Ash'ari, 23 

Qutb ud-din Aibeck. 166, 264 
Qutb ud-din Aush, <55 
Qutb ud-din Dabit, 241, 242 
Qutb ud-din Maudud, Khwija, 150 
Qutb ud-din Mnbitak Shih, 191, 

1 % 

Qutb ud-din Muhammad Madni, 
Saiyid, 264 

Qutb ud-din Munawwar, Sheikh, 19S 
239, 240,271 
Qutb ud-din Niqla, 169 
Qutb ud-din Razi, 96 
Qutb ud-din Shirizi, 96 

It 

Rabi'ah Basri, 227 
Rabi'aSbn al-Hirithibn ‘Abdul 
Muttalib, 133 
Ar-Radd ai-Aqwam, 41, 42 
Ar-Radde'eJel Akhni'l, 89 
Ar-Rnddo'alal-Bakri, 74f, 89, 90,97, 103 
ArRuddo'olal Mantaqfrln, 98, 100, 106, 
109, tttf, 139 

Ar-Radd d-Wcfir, 62,63, 65, 66, 67 
Rafl iyabs, 40 
Rafi ud-din 208, 209 
Rdhat-ul-Qidub, 159, 294 
Rajagrlha, 269 

Rijgir, Thi Forest, 269, 270, 271, 272 
290 

Rajshahi, 246 
Rakibdir, 181 
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Ratnagiri, 209 
Rlwat *Arz, 180 
lUy, 147 

Razi, Imam, 95, 96, 106, 107 
Risalah Dor Taiah-i-Tilibin, 295 
Risilah-i-Hamu iyah, 141 
Risalah Makkiyah, 294 
Risalah Qushiri, 235 
Riydl-us-Sulilin, 246 
Rizwin. 321 
Rohilkhand, 166 

Rukn ud-din Baibtft al-Jashangir, 42 
Ruknud-din Firoz Shih, 166, 201 
Rukn ud-din Maul|na, 220,233 
Rumi, Jalil ud-din, 3 
Rum See Turkey. 

Rustam, 321 

S 

Sa‘ad ibn Ma’az, 63, 64 
Sa ad ud-dsn Hamuya, Sheikh, 263 
Sab'Iniyah, 47 
S‘ad Kigzi, 181 
Sadr ud-dtn, Sh-ikh, 181 
Sabab ud-din Hilil, Maplani. 290 
Saheb ibn 'Abbid 297 
Saif ud-din ‘AH LSnah, Sheikh, 263 
Saif ud-din Bikhirz**, Sheikh, 232,263, 
269 

Saif ud-din Katz, 11 
Saiyid *Afi HamadOni, 263 
Sfiyid Ahmad Shahid. 264,296, 296, 
323, 324 

Saiyid Husain Kirmani, 199, 200, 201, 
209 . 

Saiyid Khtmosh Ihn Saiyid Muhammad 
Kknini, 221 

Saiyid Mtihammad Gesti DarSz, 
Khwlja, 224, 237 

Saiyid Muhammad Mubirak Kirmioi, 
180 

Saiyid Muhammad Tirmizi, 251 
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Saiyida Naflsah, 77 
Sajutin, ISO _ 

Stit&fya,39 
Salih, i» - 
SaiacMua, 25l‘ 

Samarkand, ]47, 264 
Saraswaii, 151 
Sarhaagl, 159 

Saras’ Mila Basir or Namak ki Bazir 
180 

Saltapini, tha cave, 269 
Saudi Arabia, 141 
Sek Sadi MaktuhJ 300, 301 
Shldi Gullbi, 181 
Shahabad, 289 

ShahSb ud-din Ahmad ibn ‘timar of 
Daufauabad, Sheikh, 250 
Shahib ud-din Jag Jot, Sheikh, 257 
Shahib ud-din. Sheikh, 165, 174; 195, 
250 

Shahib ud-din Suharwardt; Sheikh, 
173, 232, 262 

Shahib ud-dsn, Sultlto, 150 
Shah Mina, See Muhammad ibn Qutiib 
Shahrshtlni, 'Abdul Kaiim, 95 
SXams-i-Siraj-Aftf^ii, 244 ; 

Shams ud-din az-Zahabi. 138 
Shams ud-dsn Damghirii, 201 
Shams ud-din ibn Muslim, Qazl, 53 
Shams ud-din Kbwirzami, Maulini, 
168,220 

Shams ud-din Sharab^dlr, 181 
Shams ud-din Yahyi, Meuttiaa, 241, 
250,271, 333, 336. 

Shams-ul-Mulk, Khwija, 169 
Sharaf ud-din, KhwSja, 207, 208 
Sharaf ud-din Mahmud ibn Abdullah, 
Sheikh, 263 

Sharaf ud-din, Maulini, 259, 260 
Sharaf ud-din Yahya Maneri, Sheikh, 
254, Birth and Bducatiau-. 257—281, 
262, in Bihar, 270f Guidance of the 
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people— 273—275, Character, 275—280 
Lott Japs, 288f, 291, 293„294, Oitr 
S’ Writings, 294. 295 Hit letters. 
296f, 303, 304, 305, S07f, 313, 315f, 
322f, Teachings, 327f,33l, 332, 333, 
336, 337, 339, 340, 341 
ShaukSnl, 19 

ShmokAJak{tihJblwrtdif , 

Sharah hbahSmiyah, 141 

Sharah KSfiyih, 250 

Sharah T'arruf, 235 ,, 

Sheikh Ahu fAU.317 ^ ; 

Sheikh Abu Zuhra, 118 , j 

Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi, 224, 263,274, 

Sheikh Muzafiar, 301 

Sher Shah Suri, 259 

Shiblj, 195 ,, 

Shirt* 148 : 

Shu'aib, 126 
Shu‘ihl, ■ Imam, 1 29 
Sirar-ul-Aqtib, 154, 212 ... 

Siar-ul-Arifin, 163, 205, 208,223 
%*d-4^4$2, 153, 155, 156, 158, 
li&-73; 79,18t-8^ 188-90. 

195-99, 201, 204-209,, 212—181, 
220—31, 223, 225, 231, 232, 235^- 

37 -’I'.;: 

Sibawaih, 22, 66 
Sihah-tts-Sitta, 22, 222 
Sinai, Mt. 312 
Sind, 149 

SirSj BaqqSl, 180 . 

SirSj ud-din, Hafiz, 65 
SirSj ud*din. Sheikh, 222, 223,250 
’'irdj-ul-Majdlis, 163, 167, 185,19$, 
,.227 , . V 

W us-Sharaf, 258, 260, 270, 271, 272, 
281,282,284,285,294,295 
Sir Saiyid, 183 
Socretes, 103 

Soloman, the prophet, 10$, 126 
Someshwara, 151 


Somnath, 150 

Sonargaon, 259, 260, 285 

Sot, R, 166 

Sudan, 12*13 

Suhaib ibn Sinan, 58 

Suharwardi, 103 

Suq-al-Khalil, 60 

Syed Sulaiman Nadwi, 115 . ' 

Syria, 5,6, 11—15, 22, 23,26,28, 29, 
31-36, 39,40. 42, 44, 46, 47, 49, 
50, 54, 55, 60,63,65, 71, 78, 103,' 
133,i$5, 257 . 

*• 

TabqSt-ul-Atibba, 04 
Tabqit-ul-Hanibilah, 60 
TabqSi-t-Pfasiri, 150 
Tabqlt-us Shafe'iyah, 12, 17, 68 
TabqSt-ul- Umam, 93, 94 
TaMriyah, 141 v 

Tafsir Surah Ikhlas, 91, 98, 102, 10$ 
Tafsir Surat-un-ftur, 23 
Tahafut-al-Falasqfah, 95 t 

Tajud-dln, Saheb, 64 
Taj ud-di'n al-Fazari, Sheikh, 25 
TaSHhtd, 171 .... _ 

Taqi ud-din ibn Daqiq ul-‘id, 62 
Taqi nd-dln ibn al-dubki. 63, 1$$ 
Tarain, 150, 151, 152,258 
Targhi, 193 
Tarikh AkhlSq , 66 

Tarikh Firishta, 150, 155, 157, 196, 243, 

245 ... . 

Tarikh Fxraz ShiM, 148, 190, 231,235 
Tarikh Mashaik-i-Chisht 246, 249 
Tarikh-i-Jiasiri, 152 , 

TSrikh-ul-Muluk, 244 
Tartan, Social condition, 15—16 . 
TartSr KhSn, 267 
Al-Tawassul uml-Wassilah, 83 
TazUratul Ashqin, 165 
Thanesar, 151 
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Thaqafat il-Islamiyah fil Hind, 221 

Thaqhab, 36 

Thatha, 244 

Thauri, 52 

Thomas Arnold, 248 

Tigris, R, 10 

Tila Mosque (Lucknow) 251 
Tilangana, 189 
Tilmisani, 41, 

Tilodni, See Tarain 
Tirmizt, 9 
Tiyamna, 39 
Torah, 120, 122,123 
Towimah MaulSnl Sharaf ud-dln 
Abu ,259 
Tripolis, 12 

Tughlaq, Malik Ghazi, 148 
Tuglaq Namah. 192 
Tuhfah Athna Askriyah, 298 
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FOREWORD 


It was perhaps 1935 or 1936 when my respected brother 
Hakim Dr. Syed ‘Abdul ‘All, late Nazim of Nadwatul ‘UlamS, 
directed me to go through the Maktubst Imam Rabbsni 
Mujaddid Alf Thdni. I was then not more than 23 or 24 
years of age and had joined, a short while ago, as a teacher 
in the Darul ‘Uloom, Nadwatul ‘Ulama. I had never delved 
in the sufl literature nor was conversant With the terminology 
of mystic discipline. I had assiduously pursued history and 
literature of the Arabs, particularly history of Arabic literature, 
and was used to reading books with a fine get up and 
printing produced in Beirut and Egypt. My brother was fully 
aware of my tastes and likings for it was he who had been 
the chief guide during my educational attainments, but he 
intended perhaps to let me know what Iqbal has so trenchantly 
versified in this couplet: 

You are but the lamp of a hearth. 

Which has ever had things spiritual at heart. 

Our family has been intimately connected, at least for 
the last three hundred years, intellectually and spiritually, with 
the school of thought that goes by the name of Mujaddid Alf 
Than! and Shah Waliullah, The private library of my father 
had a three volume collection of Mujaddid’s letters which had 
been printed at Ahmad; Press of Delhi. I started reading the 
book in compliance with the wish expressed by my brother. 
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but was so discouraged that I had to put it off more than 
once. The letters written by the Mujaddid to bis spiritual 
mentor Khawaja BaqI Billah describing his spiritual experiences 
and ecstatic moods were specially disconcerting to me, but my 
brother kept on prodding me to go through the letters along 
with the Iz&latul Khifa of Shah Waliullah, Sirdt-i-Mustaqlm 
of Saiyid Ahmad Shahid and Shah Isma'il Shahid’s Mansab-i- 
Jm&mat. At last I made up my mind to go through all these 
books once for all. I felt ashamed for not being able to do what 
my brother had bidden. And what was this collection of letters; 
had it not been cherished by the most purehearted souls? 
Providence came to my rescue and the more I read the book, 
the more I found it fascinating. Now I began to understand 
its contents and then a time came when I became enamoured 
by it. It so attracted my interest that I found it more fasci¬ 
nating than the best literary creations. I was then passing 
through a most critical stage of my life: certain mental tensions 
and intellectual stresses and strains had put me in a turmoil. 
The book then came as a spiritual guide to me. I could 
clearly perceive the placid calm and equanimity overtaking my 
heart. The journey I had begun in obedience to the wishes 
of my brother got me through an enchanting delight. 

I again started reading the Mujaddid's letters, after a 
short time, with the intention of classifying the ideas expressed 
in it under different headings. I -started preparing an index 
of the subjects dealt with in it, for example, listing the pass¬ 
ages dealing with the Oneness of God and repudiation of 
polytheistic ideas, prophethood, teachings of the Prophet and 
aberrations from it, non-existence of pious innovations, Unity of 
Being and Unity of Manifestation, reaches of intellect and in¬ 
tuition, and so on. The index thus prepared after several 
weeks’ labour was kept by me in the book I had used for 
preparing it, so as to utilise it later on for collecting the 
passages according to their headings. But, somebody borrowed 
the book from me and it was never returned. I was saddened 
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more by loss of the index prepared so laboriously than of the 
book which could have been procured again. 

Several years after this incident, perhaps in 1945 or 
1946, I again thought of rearranging the different topics touched 
upon in these letters and presenting them with an exposition 
that may catch the interest of modern educated youth and ac¬ 
quaint him with the achievements of the Mujaddid in the field of 
reform and revivalism. Accordingly I undertook the task with 
an introductory note designed to give the substance of propo¬ 
sitions and statements on a particular subject followed by the 
passages on that topic, which were scattered throughout the 
letters. These extracts were also to be arranged meaning¬ 
fully in a systematic order, giving both the Persian text and Urdu 
translation with explanatory notes of difficult terms along with 
the ahidith and supportive views of the well-known scholars and 
doctors of religion. The comprehensive study I had designed 
to undertake required a close inquiry of various issues and 
was surely a difficult task for a young student like me who 
had already been overburdened with teaching, writing and TabUgh 
activities. The result was obvious: by the time I completed 
the topics of Divine Unity, prophethood and apostleship it be¬ 
came difficult for me to continue it owing to other engagements. 
But, whatever of it had been written was sufficiently useful and 
my friend Maulana Mohammad Manzoor Nornani published 
them in his monthly journal Al-FurqSrt in four instalments during 
the year 1947-48. 

After a few years when I started writing the history of 
revivalist movements, which has since appeared under the series 
entitled ‘Saviours of Islamic Spirit' the urge to write a biographi¬ 
cal account of the Mujaddid engrossed my thoughts once again. 
In the last volume of the book 1 had given an account of two 
great Indian mystics, Khwaja Nizam-ud-din AuliyS and Sheikh 
Sharaf-ud-dln Yahya Manerl, belonging to the eighth century 
of Islamic era. I wanted to portray the life and character of 
the Mujaddid in the subsequent volume since it needed to be 
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brought into focus, for reasons more than one, in the present 
times of catastrophic change. I felt it necessary to restate, in 
clear terms, the strategy adopted by the Mujaddid for it has a 
greater relevance today (when the revivalist movements invaria¬ 
bly pit themselves against the governments of their countries, from 
the very beginning, and plunge into difficulties). What was, 
after all, the method by which an ascetic had Changed the entire 
trend and complexion of the government of his day without 
any means and resources? My attention had been drawn to¬ 
wards this fact first in the soirees of my elder brother and then 
by the scholarly article of Syed Manazir Ahsan Gllanl appear¬ 
ing in the special issue of the AI-Furqdn devoted to the 
Mujaddid. The more I thought about the matter, the more I 
was convinced of the correctness of Mujaddid’s approach which 
has been expressed by me in several of my articles and speeches 1 
in Arabic. 

There were still two stumbling blocks id attempting a 
biography of the Mujaddid. The first was that no biographical 
sketch of the Mujaddid could be considered complete or satis¬ 
factory without a critical assessment of the doctrines of Unity of 
Being and Unity of Manifestation and outlining the latter precept 
in some detail to demonstrate its validity. The writings on the 
subject have by now so copiously accumulated that it is diffi¬ 
cult to abridge all of them or present even selected passages. 
Moreover, both these precepts relate to doctrinal and philosophical 
aspects of Islamic mysticism which cannot be understood without 
adequate comprehension of their terminologies and techniques 
depending, finally, on spiritual exercises to be experienced and 
mastered rather than explained in words. The author is himself a 
stranger to this field while most of the readers would , I suppose, be 
unfamiliar or rather estranged to these disciplines. How to acquit 


1. I may refer, for instance, to my two speeches, one in the Azhar 
University, Cairo, and the other in the Islamic University, Medina, both 
of which have since been published. 
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myself of this onerous responsibility was a problem for me. On 
the other hand, to leave the matter untouched altogether, which is 
considered by some as the focal point of the Mujaddid’s reformat¬ 
ory endeavour and the secret of his marvellous achievement, would 
have rendered the venture deficient and incomplete. The other 
difficulty was the abundant literature already existing on the sub¬ 
ject which left no new ground to be broken nor allowed addi¬ 
tion of one more work to it. 

In regard to my first problem I decided after fully weigh¬ 
ing the pros and cons of the matter that the Mujaddid’s con¬ 
cepts could best be presented with the help of his own writings 
and the exposition of his ideas by recognised authorities and 
scholars belonging to his school of thought so that the readers 
may be led to understand the basic features of the Mujaddid’s 
thoughts and concepts. Those who desire to pursue their studies 
in greater detail can then turn to the original sources or take 
the assistance of well-known authorities. 

The way out to my second difficulty was shown by a 
couplet of the Poet of the East which has also found confirma¬ 
tion from my own experience as a writer. These verses by Iqbal 
could be so rendered ; 

Never think the cup bearer’s task has finished, 

The grape still has a thousand wines untouched. 

Much has been written on the Mujaddid and his accom¬ 
plishments, but there is room to write more, and sO will it 
remain in future also. 

Idioms and expressions, situations and circumstances and 
norms and values change with the times and it is not unoften 
that we find earlier writings as if penned in a different language 
requiring a new rendering to be fully comprehended by the 
later generations. Apart from it, every writer has his own 
way of interpreting things, relating causes to the effects and 
drawing conclusions for making them applicable to the shape 
of things in his own times. All these considerations convinced the 
writer that if a sincere effort could be made the new sketch might 
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prove still more useful in presenting the labours of a godly soul 
who devoted himself to his noble task in a calm and quiet manner 
with utter humility and meekness. This, 1 thought, would not only 
be useful but also prove to be a befitting presentation for the 
ensuing fifteenth century of the Islamic era. There is absolutely 
no doubt that this Renovator of Second Millennium has exerted an 
influence transcending the century in which he was born; and 
the present times, too, though seemingly changed radically, can 
learn a lot from him. 

“My heart and pen both submit to God, humbly and meekly, 
in expression of gratitude to Him for enabling me to return to 
the Saviours of Islamic Spirit again after a long spell of 
18 year and to write its next volume. The period intervening 
was so long that I had often wondered whether death would 
not cut short the narration of a story which has been, by 
the grace of God, my most popular work. Now, this volume 
relates to a luminary whose revivalist endeavour 'has already 
gained a recognition which is not shared by any reformer 
in the long history of Islamic revivalism. Such was, in fact, 
his success that the posterity conferred upon him the title of 
Mujaddid or Renovatorwith which even modern educated persons 
are more acquainted than his personal name. His great 
accomplishment, with its far-reaching influence, excels all other 
similar movements. These were the reasons why I wanted to 
write this shining chapter of Islamic history. There were also 
many among my readers who continuously urged me to take it up 
while some of my respected friends and scholars insisted upon 
me that I ought to give it preference over all other literary 
activities and occupations. The task was not so easy, however. 

^‘Whatever matter exists in historical and biographical liter¬ 
ature on the subject could not be presented simply by selection 
and abridgement. It is, in fact, insufficient for the discursive 
presentation of a critical research, according to modern standards, 
which is nowadays demanded for an intelligent comprehension 
of the position, and to which purpose this work commits 
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itself. Now, it demands a critical assessment of the intellectual 
and historical, moral and social and political and religious con¬ 
ditions of the times in which the Mujaddid undertook his great 
task. One has to find out what undercurrents were there in opera¬ 
tion and what religious and intellectual unrest was fomenting 
in India and its neighbouring countries? What tendencies of 
undutifulness to Islam and its sacred law were gaining ground 
among the rationalists? What conspiracies against Islam were 
being hatched up and what hopes and aspirations were enter¬ 
tained after the completion of the first millennium of Islamic 
era by the adventurers and upstarts? What suspicions and 
doubts were lurking in the distrustful minds? What mischief 
was played, on the one hand, by philosophy and rationalism 
and what was done by the esoterics and Batinites, on the other, 
to belittle the station and place of prophethood by magnifying 
austerities, travails and self-mortification as the means of salva¬ 
tion and attaining propinquity to God? How the belief in Unity 
of Existence, the doctrine positing all reality as a borrowed 
fragment from the being of God, had opened the door of licen¬ 
tious freedom bordering on atheism and agnosticism.” 1 

Thus, the sacred law of Islam and the Prophet’s precepts 
were, in those days, of consequence only to a limited circle of 
orthodox scholars and Traditionists. Innovations in religious 


1. The lines within the inverted commas were written on the 24th March, 
1978, when the author had gone on a tour to the Punjab, on the 
insistence of Molvi Moinuilah Nadwj in the Khanqah adjacent to the 
grave of Sheikh Mujaddid Alf Than!, by way of starting the 
writing of this volume. The passage dictated by the author and 
written by late Molvi Is’haq jalis Nadwi. ex-editor of the Timeer 
Hoyat, was later adapted in this Introduction. It still took about 
a year and a half to begin the work in all seriousness. Thus the 
writing of the book practically started on 3rd October, J979, but 
it was interrupted by two long excursions abroad with the result 
that the author could devote only two to three months to this 
book. 
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matters were popular while some of them going under the 
name of ‘pious innovations’ had been accepted by the entire 
Muslim society, without a voice raised against them. What 
was still worse was that both the second largest Muslim 
empire 1 of the time and the great Muslim community living 
within its limits were being forced to shift its allegiance from 
the Arabian Prophet and Islamic beliefs and culture to Indian 
philosophy, Indian culture and unity of all religions for the 
sake of personal ends and inclinations which had joined hands 
with certain foreign influences and dubious political goals. 
Some of the most brilliant brains of the age were acting as 
partners in this conspiracy, loudly giving a call to New Era, 
New Structure, New Millennium and New Leadership. 

How was this state of affairs changed? What were the 
means adopted and how far did they succeed? How was it that 
morals were purified, characters moulded and spirits raised, 
from a secluded far off place in a way that the souls so guided 
created an awareness of God among the people, revived the 
sunnah long forgotten by the masses, prepared them to abide 
by the sacred law, suppressed innovations in religious beliefs 
and practices, quashed the evil influences of misguided mendi¬ 
cants preaching an absured and exaggerated rendition of the 
Unity of Being? In short, they revived the spirit of true 
faith, first in India and then in Afghanistan and Turkistan and 
the countries beyond like Iraq, Syria, Turkey and Arabia. 
They continued their efforts perseveringly at least for three 
centuries with such vigour and industry that we find them ack¬ 
nowledged as religious guides in the entire world of Islam. 
The fact is that the subsequent three hundred years can be 
called an era of their intellectual and spiritual leadership. Such 


1. Only next to the Ottoman Empire, the Mughal empire in India, 
whose limits extended from Afghanistan to Bengal, was the most power¬ 
ful kingdom with its large area, military prowess and the means and 
resources possessed by it. 
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was this universal change brought about by the potent influence 
exerted by the Mujaddid that every unbiased man would readily 
acknowledge the fact—as tersely poetised by Iqbal: 

A man self-conscious shook the world. 

Two more aspects of the story were to be taken into 
account. One of it was that in depicting a picture of the 
reign of Akbar and the times of Mujaddid, one could not de¬ 
pend on the Mmtakhab-ut-Tawankh of Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir 
fiadauni alone which is believed to have been written with a 
religious bias and assumed normally to present a dark and 
dismal picture of Akbar’s regime. One had to cull out mate¬ 
rial from those impartial writers or penmen of Akbar’s court 
who were not'opposed to him and his policies but were rather 
exponents and promoters of his thoughts and ideas. Similarly 
it was necessary to make a critical review of the developments 
that started to shape in the reign of Jahangir and culminated 
during Aurangzib’s time. Instead of having recourse to the 
writings of the Mujaridid’s disciples or other literati with reli¬ 
gious leanings, one had to bring out testimony of detached 
and unbiased historians in support of one's viewpoint. 

It was also necessary to take a note of those numerous 
writings ja Urdu and English, published during the last twenty- 
live years within India and abroad, which raise new issues, 
challenge some of the accepted facts and present an entirely 
new picture (which is quite different from the exalted and radiant 
portrait of the Mujaddid presented so far) on the basis of 
certain facts or their own interpretation of events. It would 
not be necessary to mention each and every remark made by 
them to refute their statements but any new biography of the 
Mujaddid ought to trace his achievements by depicting the 
conditions and circumstances of his age in a manner that it 
should demonstrate by itself the inconclusiveness of dissident 
statements. 

With very heavy engagements which require frequent 
excursions within the country and ouside it, my none too good 
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health and lack of assistance, 1 1 have tried that this volume of the 
Saviours of Islamic Spirit presenting certain new facts and 
materials not untilised so far in sketching a biographical account 
of Mujaddid Alf Tham, should be brought out at the earliest. 
The thought-provoking facts it brings out and the impetus it 
gives to renewed efforts of renovation and reform would, perhaps* 
be helpful in meeting the demands of the present times and 
hailing the fifteenth century of the new Islamic Era (to greet 
which celebrations have already been held in certain parts 
of the Islamic world.) 

Finally, I have to return my thanks to Maulana Abul 
Hasan Zaid Fariiqi Mujaddidi, son of Sbah Abul Khair, for 
making available to me some very valuable information about the 
Mujaddid’s descendants and spiritual successors which, apparen¬ 
tly, would have been most difficult to secure from other sources. 
Professor Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, too, deserves my gratitude for 
kindly allowing me to use his personal library containing some 
precious and useful manuscripts. I am indebted to Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad of Muslim University, Aligarh, for extending his help 
to me in the task. 

My thanks are also due to Syed Mohiuddin who has ren¬ 
dered it into English. 

cJJtul 34aAan o4li ^Xadmi 
DAIRA SHAH ‘ALAMULLAH, 

RAE BARELI. 

16th Ramadan 
8th July, 1982 


1. I would also like to express my thanks to Shams Tabriz Khan, an asso¬ 
ciate scholar of the Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, 
who helped me in obtaining certain rare Persion books and also 
translated many a long passage for me. Nasirul Isltm Nadwi also 
deserves my thanks since be had been helpful in locating the 
passages required for presentation in the book. 




CHAPTER I 


ISLAMIC WORLD IN THE 
TENTH CENTURY 


Need for the study ot the tenth century conditions 

Mujaddid Alf Thani was born in Shawwsl 971 A.H. 1 and 
died in Safar 1034 A.H. 2 and thus his life span was spread 
over the last twenty-nine years of the tenth century and thirty- 
three years in the beginning of the eleventh century. The 
Mujaddid’s biographer should primarily be concerned with these 
sixty-three years covering the closing and initial periods of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries of Hijri calendar. 

But, truly speaking, an era never commences with the birth 
of a man, howsoever great he may be, as if suddenly descending 
from the heavens without any trace of the past happenings or the 
political, moral and intellectual forces interacting on the society 
well before his birth. In order, therefore, to make an assessment 


1. May-June, 1564 AD. 

2 - Novwnber-December, 1624 AD. 
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of the character and achievements of the Mujaddid, the need and 
nature of his revivalist movement and the forces that hampered 
or helped his endeavours we shall have to study the political, 
religious, intellectual and moral state of affairs in the then 
Islamic world which would have surely bad an impact on his 
consciousness. For these would have been the conditions which 
would have served as an impetus for him to give his revolutionary 
call that made him the Renovator of the Second Millennium. 

We shall have to take into account the fact that an age and 
its environs as well as the society are like a running stream 
whose every wave is impinged upon and interlinked with the 
other. Likewise, no country howsoever isolated from its neigh¬ 
bours can remain unconcerned and uninfluenced by important 
events, revolutions and interaction of different forces in the sur¬ 
rounding countries, especially when these happenings pertain to a 
neighbour belonging to the same faith and race. It would, there¬ 
fore, not be proper for us to limit our enquiry to India alone; we 
shall have to run the eye over the entire world of Islam, par¬ 
ticularly the neighbouring Muslim countries. India may not 
have had political relations with such countries, but religious, 
cultural and intellectual connexions did exist and whatever was 
in the wind there must have had its repercussions here. 

Political conditions 

Ever since the death of Sultan Sal&h-ud-din in 589/1193 
the central part of the Islamic world, better known as Middle 
East, had remained without a strong administration. It was 
after a fairly long time in the opening decades of the tenth 
century that it again witnessed political stability. The Arab 
countries of the region again gathered under the banner of one 
who took pride in calling himself the Defender of Faith, the 
Servant of the Sacred Mosques and Protector of the Muslims. 
He revived the Caliphate, may be in his own political interest, 
which had survived in Egypt more like the papacy of the Vatican, 
after the execution of the last Caliph Mfisbasim Billih by the 
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Mongols in 656/1258. Suitin' Salim 1 (918-926 A.H.) 1 , the 
foundet of (he Ottoman Caliphate conquered Syria in 922/1516 
and then extended his dominion to Egypt in 923/1517 which had 
been under the sway of the Mamluks for the last two hundred 
and fifty years, Salim wrested Egypt from Qansoh Ghori and 
made a declaration, in the same year, about his assumption of 
Caliphate and the trusteeship of the two sacred cities. The 
Arabian Peninsula, and thereafter all the Muslim and Arab 
countries of North Africa, with the exception of Morocco, 
gradually accepted the supremacy of Sult&n Salim I and his son 
Sulaimin ‘Azam al-Qanuni (926-974 A.H.) 1 , known to West as 
Sulaimsa the Magnificent. The Mujaddid was born three years 
before the death of Sulaimin ‘Azam, whose reign saw the 
zenith of Ottoman might. His authority was firmly established, 
on the one band, over Austria and Hungary in Europe and 
his armies were advancing victoriously, on the other, in Iran. 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq became part of his wide dominion. He 
was then sovereign of the largest empire in the world. During 
the rule of Sult&n Murid III (982-1004 A.H.)* Cyprus, Tunisia 
and some of the fertile parts of Iran and Yemen fell to the 
Ottoman Empire, It was during his reign that the> Grand' 
Mosque of K'aba was reconstructed in 984/1577. The Mujaddid, 
then a young man, must have heard of these happenings 
and derived satisfaction, like other Muslims of India, for the 
Turks were orthodox Hanafites like them. 

In the beginning of this century (905/1500) the Safawids 
rose to power in Iran and Khurasan. Ism&’il SafaWi (905-930 
A.H.)* was the founder of Safawid dynasty who gradually con¬ 
solidated his control over the area, Safawids were rivals of the 
Ottoman Turks and had, contrary to the Ottomans, declared 


J. A.D. 1513-1520 
1 A.D. 152(M56< 
S. A D. 1574-1595 
4. A.D. 1500-1524 
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Sbi’ism, more precisely, the doctrine of the Twelvers, as the 
state religion of Persia. Taking full advantage of the power 
wielded by him, Isma’il resolved to convert the whole of 
Iran to his religion and was eminently successful in his 
efforts. His collision with the Sunnite Ottomans, whose coreli¬ 
gionists were spread over the entire area from Constantinople 
to Lahore and Delhi, saved Iran from getting merged in the 
great Ottoman Empire. The Safawid dynasty ruled over the 
area extending from Baghdad to Hirst. 

Shah ‘Ahbas I (995-1037 A.H.) 1 or ‘Abbas the Great was the 
most successful sovereign of the Safawid dynasty who can be com¬ 
pared to Shahjahan for his architectural activities. Contempo¬ 
raneous with the Mujaddid, the Safawid might was at its 
zenith during his rule. He fought the Ottomans to recover 
Karbala and Najaf. The Safawid dynasty declined after Sbih 
‘Abbas I whose reign in Iran is coeval with that of Akbar and 
Jfahfingir in India. 

Another important part of the Islamic world in the east 
was Turkistan which had been a centre of Islamic culture, arts 
and literature for several centuries. Known as Tansoxania in 
the medieval literature, it was here that most assiduous efforts 
were made, after Iriq, to codify the Hanafite system of Islamic 
law. Among the important books compiled there were the 
Sharah Waqiyah and the Hiddyah which are still studied as text 
books in India. The Naqshbandiyah school of Islamic mysti¬ 
cism, to which the Mujaddid and his precursors belonged, 
originated and developed in Transoxania and was taken from 
there to other parts of the Islamic world. Shaib&ni dynasty of the 
Uzbegs assumed command over the area in the beginning of the 
tenth century (905/1500 A.H.) aad, except for a brief period in 
915/1510 when Babur had captured Samarqand with the help of 
the Safawids, retained its control up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era. Two rulers of the Shaib&ni dynasty, 


1. A.D. 1587-1627 
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‘Ubaid Ullah bin Muhammad (918-946 A.H.) 1 and «Ubaid Ullah 
bin Askandar (964/1006)* made their capital at Bukhara a centre 
of political power throbbing with arts and culture. 

Afghanistan was ihe immediate neighbour of India to its 
west. In the beginning of the tenth century it rapidly changed 
hands between the Uzbegs and Safawids of Iran with occasional 
insurrections raised by local adventurers. Kabul and Qandhir 
were alternately possessed by the Mughals and Iranians, while 
Herat, lying at the borders of Iran, was more often dominated 
by the Safawids. Babur occupied Qandhar in 928/1522 but 
shifted his headquarters to India after the invasion and conquest 
of the country from where he ruled over Kabul. Badakhshan and 
Qandhar. Thereafter Afghanistan was ushered in a comparatively 
stable and peaceful period of its history as the land lying between 
two powerful kingdoms of India and Iran. The country was, 
however, divided between the two: Hirat and Sistan remained 
under the control of Iran and Kabul became a part of the 
Mughal Empire in India. Nevertheless, Hirat and Sistan con¬ 
tinued to suffer from frequent incursions by the Uzbegs; 
Qandhar remained a bone of contention between the Mughals 
and the Iranians; the area to the north of Kohistan passed 
into a semi-independent kingdom under Babur’s cousin Sulaiman 
Mirza whom the former had given the charge of Badakhshan 
while the remaining parts of the country were held by the 
Shaibinls. Qandhar was captured by Tahmasp of Persia in 
965/1558 and remained under* the control of Iranians until 
1003/1595 when it was surrendered to Akbar by a Safawid prince, 
Muzaffar Husain Mirzi. Thus, Afghanistan continued as a 
dependency of India up to the middle of the twelfth century when 
Nadir Shah finally brought the two hundred and forty years’ 
old rule of the Mughals to an end in 1151/1738. 

The Lodis held the reign of government in India at the 


1 A.D. 1512-1539 
% A D. 1557-1597 
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commencement of the tenth century. The last ruler of Lodi 
dynasty, Ibrahim Lodi suffered defeat and was killed in 932/1526, 
fighting against Babur who laid the foundation of the longest and 
most stable Muslim dynasty to rule over India. The Lodis, true 
to Afghan traditions, were orthodox Hanafites who disliked non¬ 
conformity in religious matters and secularism in political affairs. 
The greatest of the Lodi kings was Sikandar Lodi (923/1517), 
a pious and generous sovereign, who held scholars in great 
respect. The country was also fortunate to have a ruler like 
Sher Shah Suri, though he held the reins of government for a 
brief period from 946/1540 to 952/1545, in the tenth century. 
India had not seen a king more pious and learned, adept in 
administration and benevolent than Sher Shah Suri. The country 
did not attain stability and administrative efficiency, nor peace 
and prosperity after him until Akbar ascended the throne. 
Sher Sh&h’s successor Sahm Shah Suri was, however, not gifted 
with the great qualities of his father. Harassed by the victorious 
charges of Sher Shah Suri and the treachery of his brothers, 
Humayun had hard time in ruling over India until he returned again 
with the help afforded to him by Tahmasp Safawl of Iran. Akbar 
took the reins of government in his hands in 963/1556 and rated 
over the country for half a century. 

Jahangir mounted the thrown during the lifetime of the 
Mujaddid, when he was 43 years of age, and he also died during 
the reign of Jahangir. Besides the imperial government with its 
capital at Delhi, there also existed independent kingdoms of 
Gujarat, Bijapfir, Golconda and Ahmadnagar in Deccan, of 
which the last three were ruled by kings belonging to the Shi’ite 
sect. 

Rellgioas conditions 

Islam still had a strong grip over the minds and hearts of 
the then Muslims. The masses had firm faith in the soundness 
of religious truths and were endowed with zeal for their religion, 
Some were, no doubt, guilty of occasional laptes, but the great 
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majority hated infidelity and polytheism. 

The overwhelming public opinion favouring conformity with 
the religion had always compelled the Muslim sovereigns, who 
were otherwise autocrates as well as powerful enough to make 
the blood of European rulers run cold, to acclaim Islamic tradi¬ 
tions and proclaim their willingness to protect the Faith. They 
never found favour with the people nor commanded respect of 
the populace unless they laid open their zeal for Islam. The 
Ottoman Sultan Salim I achieved stability only after he had 
assumed the titles of Caliph and Servant of the two holy 
cities of Mecca and Madina and publicly paid homage to the 
sacred places during his stay in Damascus. He sent forth a 
caravan of pilgrims for Haj from Damascus in Dhil Hijja 923 
A.H. 1 2 , and provided, for the first time, a covering for the K'aba as 
a presentation from the Turkish sovereign. It was then that the 
Turkish rulers were acknowledged as Caliph-Sultan which increased 
their prestige tremendously. Sulaiman the Magnificent was 
a man of simple habits whose whole life offers several examples 
of his deep attachment to Islam. He prepared eight copies of the 
holy Qur’an in his own hand which are still preserved at Sulai- 
maniyah. The poems written by him give expression to his 
fervour and unflinching faith in Islam. He got the K'aba 
reconstructed, on the authority of Mufti Abus Safid’s* (d. 952/ 
1545) juristic opinion, which was completed 3 in 984/1576 by Sultan 
Murad. These were some of the achievements of Ottoman rulers 
during the tenth century. 

The people in Iran, too, had a religious bent of mind. This 
popular sentiment of the masses was turned to their advantage 
by the Safawid rulers who gained popularity and strength through 
display of their love and respect for the progeny of the holy 
Prophet, Shah 'Abbas, the most successful among the Safawid 


1, December, 1517 A.D. 

2, The author of the Tafsir Abus Said 

3, The holy shrine still stands on the same foundation. 
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kings, not only covered on foot 800 miles from Isfahan to 
Meshhad but himself sweeped the grave of Caliph ‘AJi in Najaf. 
The confiding trust Iranians had placed in Shah ‘Abbas I, came 
nigh to a credulous belief which had given rise to many a super¬ 
stitious fables about him. 

The people of Afghanistan and Turkistan have always been 
known for their strong convictions, religious fervour and attach¬ 
ment to the Hanafite school of Sunnism. These popular senti¬ 
ments of the people have also been upheld by the elite, the nobles 
and rulers of these lands, though, according to their own 
levels and standards. 

The Muslim rule in India was established by the Afghans 
and Turks and therefore the religiosity of the people reflected 
their characteristics—strong faith and singleness of heart. Hana¬ 
fite law and practices have been followed in this country, except 
in a few coastal areas in the south including Malabar, from the 
very beginning of Muslim rule. It was here that some of the im¬ 
portant legal treatises like the Fatdwd Tat&rkh&ni and Fat&wa 
Qdzi Khdn came to be written 1 . 

Several kings in the annals of Muslim India stand out for 
their zeal to uphold the Islamic law and the sunrtah and sup¬ 
pression of aberrations and innovations and heterodox ideas. To 
cite the names of a few, Muhammad Tughluq and Firoz Tughluq 
in the eighth century and Sultan Sikandar Lodi in the tenth 
century made these the cornerstone of the state policy. Religi¬ 
ous precepts were followed, according to the authors of the 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, Tdrkth Finshta and Tdrikh D&wiidi, so scrupulo¬ 
usly as if a new way of life had taken roots in the country during 
the reign of Sikandar Lodi. According to these historians, Sikandar 
Lodi was devout and orthodox from his childhood who preferred 
the demands of faith over his own inclinations and desires. He 


1. Long before the compilation of the Fataws 'Alamgfri, these books were 
written here and became popular in Egypt, Syria and IrSq under the 
name of the Fataws Hindiyak. 
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was a great patron of learning and it was through his persuation 
that the Ks’isthas among the Hindus took up the study of Persian 
language. Sikandar prohibited the annual procession of the 
spear of Salar Mas'ud throughout his dominions and forbade 
women from paying a visit to the tombs of the saints. He is also 
reported to have prohibited taking out of the T‘azia processions 
and the worship of Svla, the goddess of smallpox, 1 by the Muslims. 
The author of Waqi'at Mushtaqi writes that a large number of 
spurious tombs which had become objects of popular regard were 
dug out and tanks were constructed in their place. 2 

Sultan Salim used himself to lead the congregational prayers 
and abstained from everything forbidden by the shari‘ah. 

This was the age of faith in which the popularity of mys¬ 
ticism had led to institutionalization of the system in every part 
of the Islamic world. There was not one country or region where 
the environment was not conducive to the flourishing Sufi dis¬ 
ciplines or where one or the other branches of Sufi brotherhoods 
had not taken its message to every home. In Turkistan, Bukhara 
and Samarkand were the two most famous intellectual and spiri¬ 
tual centres; the same position was occupied by Herat and 
Badakhshan in Afghanistan, Alexandria and Tantah in Egypt, and 
T‘az and Sana in Yemen. Hadramaut was the home of a great 
mystic family known as Ba Alvi ‘Aidrus while Shaikh Abu Bakr 
b. ‘Abdullah b. Abu Bakr was regarded as the most pious and godly 
soul of his time in that region. Tarim was the home of another 
mystic family of Saiyids popular as Al-i-Ba ‘Alvi. Yet another 
famous mystic saint of the time was Shaikh S ( ad b. ‘Ali 
as-Saw’lnl Bamazhaj-as-Sa'eed. Shaikh Muhl-ud-din ‘Abdul 
Qadir ‘Aidrflsi (978-1037 A.H.) 3 has given a detailed description 
of Shaikh S’ad b. ‘Ah in the An-N&r as-Safir fi Rijsl al-Qarn 


1. Ttrlkh Hindustan, Vol. II, p. 374 

2. Waqiat Mushtaqi cited from tbe First Indian Afghan Empire in 
India, p. 250 

3. A.D. 1570-1628 
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al-‘2shir. 

In the tenth century India we find the Qadiriyah and 
Chishtiyah orders represented by their branches under the name 
of Nizamiyah and Sabirlvah respectively, and both these schools 
had a number of godly men known for their spirituality and 
piety. Yet, of a fact, the century belonged to the Shattariyah 
order which could be deemed to have taken charge of the 
spiritual realm from the Chishtiyahs and won over the whole 
country 1 . 

The founder of Shattariyah order was Shaikh ‘Abdullah 
Shattar of Khurasan who came to India probably in the begin¬ 
ning of the ninth century and settled at Mandu. He died in 
832/1429 and was buried within the fori of Mandu. Living 
like the rich, he attained the higher states of ecstatic rapture 
and countless people benefited from him. His order spread 
rapidly in the country but not before it bifurcated into two 
branches; one of it is traced to Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth 
(d. 970/1563) of Gwalior with three persons intervening between 
him and Shaikh ‘Abdullah Shattar. The other branch was 
headed by Shaikh ‘Ali b. Qawwam of Jaunpfir (also known as 
Shaikh ‘Ali ‘Ashiqin of Sar&’i Mir) with two intervening links 
connecting him to Shaikh ‘Abdullah Shattar. The Shattari 
order was perhaps the first to attempt a fusion of yoga with 


1. MadSriyah order founded by Shaikh Badi-ud-din MadSr Makanpuri 
(d. 844/1440) also existed in India during that period. The followers 
of this order publicised in words as well as in deeds the doctrine of 
Unity of Being by displaying complete dependence on Cod and absten¬ 
tion from all externality to the extent of wearing only loincloth With 
the passage of time the order deteriorated to a sort of syncretistic 
sect giving rise to such a liberatine conduct by its followers that the word 
MadSri became synonymous with a conjurer. In the tenth century 
itself the order had lost its appeal to the elite. Nmhatul Kkwstir’t 
fourth volume which gives a biographical sketch of all the eminent 
sufis belonging to different orders, mentions only two sufis associated 
with the MadSri order of that period. 
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sufism by adopting practices like meditative postures and sus¬ 
pension of breathing and even the practice of occult sciences. A 
detailed account of these yogic practices has been given in the 
Risala Shattdriyah 1 2 * of Baha-ud-dm b. Ibrahim Ansari al-Qadrj. 
Shaikh Muhammad Shattari’s Kahd Makh&zin clearly upholds 
the Unity of Being alluding to a parallelism between the Shaikh 
and the Brahmin, and the mosque and the temple, all of which 
manifest or rather reveal the borrowed fragments of the Divine 
Being. In his view all the phenomenal objects are inseparable parts 
of the same Essence of Unity. His description of the doctrine 
is concluded with a verse which says: 

4 

Smitten with love, a Shatt&ri he became— 

Comforter of humanity. * 

In another tract of the same order entitled RisSlah ‘Ishqiyah 
agnosticism is likened to majesty of love and Islam to the grace 
of love, followed by a couplet, saying— 

Belief and disbelief, one is nigh to other; 

One without infidelity, is not a believer. s 
It also goes on to say that:— 

“Knowledge is the greatest veil: its object is worship, 
yet it is in itself the greatest covering. If this veil of 
secrecy were to be pulled down, infidelity and Islam would 
get blended, one with the other, and the real significance 
of Godhood and worship would come up.” 4 
An influential and eminent Shaikh of the Shattarl order was 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth (d. 970/1563) of Gwalior who enjoy¬ 
ed a great popular regard among the masses. His pomp and 
pride vied with the pageantry of the nobles and grandees of his 
time. His jdgir or the freehold estate yielded an income of 
nine hundred thousand rupees annually and he had forty 


1. Nadwatul Ulama Manuscript No. 4S, pp.47-49 

2. Katid -Makhatin, pp.196-99. 

3 Risiiak Ishqiyah, p.71 

4 Ibid., p. 73. 
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elephants besides an army of servants and attendants. Whenever 
he passed through the markets of Agra, large crowds used to 
assemble to pay their respect to him. He used to return their 
salutations kneeling down on his horse which made it difficult 
for him to sit upright on the horseback. Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir 
Badauni relates that he had artfully enlisted Emperor Akbar to 
his spiritual order but the latter somehow got rid of his tute¬ 
lage. Regardless of his fanfare or rather royal bearings he was 
renowned for living in absolute poverty like a mendicant. While 
saluting others, whether a Muslim or a non-Muslim, he used 
to bend as if in prayer to which an exception was taken by the 
religious scholars. His writings, particularly, the Jawdhir Khamsah, 
M'irajiyah, 1 2 Kanzal-Wahdah and Bahr-al-Haydt* became very 
popular and helped in spreading his order throughout India. 

Shaikh ‘Ali b. Qawwam JaunpQri, also known as ‘Ali 
‘Ashiqan of Sira’i Mir (d. 955/1548), Shaikh Lashkar Muhammad 
of Burhanpiir (d.993/1585) and Shaikh Allah Bakhsh of 
Garh Mukteshwar (d. 1002/1594) were prominent spiritual 
guides of the time who achieved great popularity among the 
masses. The biographers of Shaikh ‘Ali ‘Ashiqan of Sira’i Mu 
are on record that his miraculous deeds outnumber the miracles 
worked by any other sufi saint since the time of Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Qadir JilSni. 3 Another distinguished spiritual guide of those 
days was Shaikh Ziaullah Akbarabadi (d. 1005/1597). He was 


1. In this book he laid a claim to ascention which raised a tumult among 
the circle of scholars in Gujarat which subsided only when he was 
vindicated by an eminent scholar, Shaikh Wajih-ud-din Gujarati who 
explained away his awkward pretence. 

2. The book is a translation of the Amor Kund. Muhammad Ikarm writes 
about it in the Rod-i-Kauthar : “This book describes, in Persian, the 
doctrines and exercises of Hindu yogis. j n an earlier work known as 
the Jawdhir Khamsa he had made but a brief mention of these matters. 
This work throws light on the proximate thoughts of Shatt$riy*h order 
and the yoga of the Hindus.” (pp.24-36) 

3. For details see 'Arif Ali’s AUAshiqiyah and Nuzhatal Khawittr, Vol. 'A 
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the son and spiritual successor of Shaikh Muhammad Gauth of 
Gwalior and had the honour of being taught by ‘Allama Wajih- 
ud-din. Thirty-five years of his life he spent at AkbarSbad, 
the capital of Emperor Akbar, as the object of people’s affection 
and was several times requested to grace the Emperor’s court 
by his presence. ‘Abdul Qadir Badauni writes that when he 
once saluted the Shaikh in the usual manner, he felt slighted 
and began to jest with him and mocked at him. Badauni does 
not hold a good opinion about him and has shown how he used 
to play pranks with others. 1 2 3 

In addition to these, there were also Shah ‘Abdullah of 
Sandlla (924-1010 A.H.)* and Shaikh ‘Isa’ b. Qasim Sindl, a 
Khalifa or spiritual successor of Lashkar Muhammad ‘Arifbillah, 
who was a contemporary of the Mujaddid. Both were prominent 
Shaikhs of Shattariyah order.® There were still others belonging 
to other sufi disciplines. One of these was Shaikh Chain-ladah 
of Sohna 4 (d. 997/1589) who used to impart instruction in sufi 
tracts such as the Fastis and the Naqd-un-Nustis to his pupils. 
The Emperor placed great confidence in him but once he saw 
the Shaikh Teciting inverted prayers and turned away from him. 
Another was Shah ‘Abdur Razzaq (886-949) 5 6 of Jhanjhana 
subscribing to the Qadiriyah and Chishtiyah orders. Although 
a man of learning, he ardently upheld the doctrine of the Unity 
of Being and wrote several treatises in defence of Shaikh Akbar’s 
ideas on the subject. Yet another mystic of the time, Shaikh 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz Shakarbar (858-975)*, though blessed with ecstatic 
transports, placed trust in the Unity of Being. He also used to 
instruct his disciples in the Fasti* and its commentary. He was one 


1. See Muntakkab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. Ill and Nuzhalul Khawatir, Vol. V. 

2. A.D. 1518-1601. 

3. Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. V. 

4. A town in Gurgaon district of the Indian' Punjab where there is a 
spring of hot water. 

5. A.D. 1481-1542 

6. A.D. 1454-1567 
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of the maternal forefathers of Shah Wall Ullah. 

This was also the time when distinguished virtues and spiri¬ 
tual perfection of Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddas of Gangoh (d. 944/1537) 
had imparted a new life to Sabiriyah branch of Chishtiyah order. 
He believed in the doctrine of Unity of Being and openly preachad 
it. Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Binsdil (d. 925/1519) was the chief 
protagonist of Qalandariyah order at Jaunpur and Shaikh Kam&l- 
ud-dtn (d. 971/1564) occupied a distinguished place among the 
followers of Qadiriyah school at Khaithal in Ambala, and both 
had popularised their mystic orders. Mujaddid relates his father 
as telling him about Shaikh Kamal: “If one were to see from 
the eyes of heart, one would not find another spiritual guide occu¬ 
pying an exalted position like him in the Qadiriyah order save, of 
course, Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir.” 1 2 3 In Oudh Shaikh Niz&m-ud-dln 
of Amethi alias Bandagj Mian (900-979)* was an eminent Shaikh 
of the Chishtiyah order who scrupulously followed the dictates of 
the shari‘ah and the sunnah of the Prophet. He used to place 
reliance on the Ihy&'ul ‘Uloom along with the ‘Awarif and the 
Risalah Makkiyah. Once he found a man with the Faros, he 
took it away from him and gave him another book to read. 
Musical recitation was a common feature of the order followed 
by him, but he used to avoid it.* 

This was the religious and spiritual atmosphere prevailing in 
the world of Islam, particularly in India, where mystic guides 
belonging to different sufi orders and with varying levels of spiri¬ 
tual attainments had established their own centres of spiritual 
guidance for the people. The commonality as well as the elite 
which were deeply religious, usually attached themselves to one 
or the other of these teachers of spiritual truth. We have given 
it here in a bit detail so that one may clearly perceive the 
aptitudes and inclinations of the people at the time Mujaddid 


1. Zubdatul Muqamat 

2. A.D. 1495-1571. 

3. Nazhatul Khaw&tir, Vol. IV 
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was bora and the possibilities and difficulties of any revivalist 
effort in the prevailing atmosphere. 

Intellectual Milieu 

Tenth century of the Islamic era was not an age of intellec¬ 
tual awakening and creative thought nor any significant addition 
was made to the thought, science or culture already existing 
during the period. The keen sense of intellectual curiosity which 
had rendered Islamic history specially illustrious in the world annals 
had gradually declined from the second half of the eighth century 
when we find such sharp-witted scholars as Hafiz Ibn Taimiyah 
(d. 728/1328), TaqI-ud-din b. Daqiq al-‘Id (d. 702/1303),' Ala- 
ud-din al-Baji (d. 714/1314), Jamal-ud-d!n ‘Abul Hajjaj al- 
MizzI (d. 742/1341), Shams-ud-din al-Zahabi (d. 748/1347) and 
Abu Hayyan Nahwi (d. 745/1344) who made valuable contribu¬ 
tions to sciences of hadith (Traditions), kal&m (dialectics), tankh 
(history) and rijsl (biographies) and produced literature of the 
highest order. This was the period which witnessed the great 
Traditionist Ibn Hajr al-'Asqalani (d. 852/1448) whose monu¬ 
mental work entitled the Fath al-Bari, a commentary on the 
Sahih Bukhari, was received as the most perfect work giving 
finishing touches to the Sahih. 

In the tenth century the intellectual pursuits w'ere limited to 
compilations, reproductions, commentaries and summations of the 
earlier works. In the beginning of this century there had, 
however, been such eminent scholars as Shams-ud-din Sakhawi 
(d. 902/1497) and Jalal-ud-din Suyfiti (d. 911/1505). The former 
is regarded as one of the greatest scholars of Traditions, 
biographical notices and history, second only to Shams-ud-din 
al-Zahabi, after whom these disciplines gradually declined. His 
two works, the Fath-al-Mughith b'Sharh al-Fiyat-il-Hadilh on the 
subject of principles and technical terms of hadith and the Al- 
Zau-ul-Lam‘e I’ahl al-Qarn al-Tas’e on the biographical notices 
are still without a parallel in their fields. Likewise, Suyutl is 
the well-known scholar of Islamic history, some of whose 
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works have the sweep of an encyclopaedia on the subjects covered 
by them. The first half of the Tafsir Jalalain, written by Suyutf 
has all along been studied as a text-book and kept his memory 
fresh in the minds of educated persons. 

In the tenth century hadvh and rijal were accorded greater 
importance by the scholars of Egypt, Syria and Iraq, mantiq 
(logic) and philosophy were the favourite subjects of study in 
Iran and fiqah (jurisprudence) of the Hanafite school constituted 
the touchstone of scholarly excellence in Turkistan and India. 
The savants of the time were Ahmad b. Muhammad Qastalani 
(d. 923/1517), a commentator of the Sahih Bukhari, and Shaikh- 
ul-Islam Zakariyah Ansari (d. 925/1519) in Egypt; the well-known 
exegete Abus Sa'ud (d. 952/1545) in Turkey; and in Hijaz Ibn 
Hajr Haitami (d. 974/1566) who had written As-Sawa'iq al- 
Muhriqa along with several other works, and <Ali Muttaqi (d. 
975/1567), the author of the Kanz-aU Ummsl. Another scholar and 
man of letters was Mulla «Ali Qarl who was born in Herat 
(Afghanistan) but had settled down in Mecca where he taught 
a large number of students. He died in 1014/1605 but his scho¬ 
larly endeavours can properly be placed in the tenth .century. 
Qutb-ud-din Nahrwall 1 was also a litterateur and historian who 
was born in India and died in 990/1582. Famous for his work, 
the Al-'Aylam fi Akhbar Bait Allah al-Haram, he was venerated 
by the nobles and sultans of Hajaz and Turkey for his deep 
learning. 

Iran could justly boast of its academicians in the tenth 
century. There were Jalal-ud-din Dawwanl (d. 918/1512), Mulla 
•Imad b. Mahmud Tarmi (d. 941/1534) and Ghiyath-ud-dln 
Mansur (d. 948/1541) who were talked about even in India. 
Among the distinguished scholars who were widely known towards 
the end of the tenth century, one was Shaikh Muhummad b. 
As-Shaikh Abl al-Hasan of Egypt. He was known as 


1. Anhilawara in Gujarat, arabieisad as NahrwSla, is the ancient name of 
Pat tan. It was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni in 416/1025. 
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Al-Ustiz al-‘Azam and Qutb’al-‘A‘rifin. As a teacher in the great 
University of Al-Azhar, he was famous for shedding new light 
and elucidating the intricacies of Quranic texts, hadnh and fiqah. 
Apart from being a pedagogue, he was also a poet and a spiritual 
guide of no mean achievement. He died in 993/1585. Rahmat 
Ullah b. ‘Abdullah Sindh! (d. 994/1586) was also an Indian 
scholar of Traditions who taught at Mecca during this period. 
‘Allama Wajih-ud-din b. Nasr Ullah of Gujarat was another 
scholar of this period who taught religious and secular sciences 
over half a century and brought up many an eminent pedagogue. 
His disciples continued to impart instruction and enlightenment 
to others for a hundred years. Wajih-ud-din also belonged 
to the latter half of this century for he left this fleeting world 
in 998/1590. Yemen had, during this period, carved out a place 
for itself in the world of learning. The well-known scholar of 
hadith, Tahir b. Husain b. ‘Abdur Rahman al-Ahdal taught 
a large number of students there. He died in 998/1590. 1 

The scholars of Iran had, by that time, started coming to 
India and many of these were pupils of Jalal-ud-din DawwanI, 
Mulla ‘Imad b. Mahmud TarmI and Mir Giyath-ud-din Mansur. 
Maulana Zain-ud-dln Mahmud, the bow-maker, who had been 
a disciple of Maulgng Jam! and ‘Abdul Ghafoor Lari, had 
arrived in India during Humgyun’s time and was received with 
the highest marks of honour by the king. During the reign 
of Akbar the three brothers, Hakim Abdul Fath Gilani, 
Hakim Humaynn alias Hakim Humgm and Niir-ud-din Qararl 
had emigrated from Gilgn and attained high positions in the 
imperial court. After a short while Mullg Muhammad Yazdi 
arrived from Iran. Amir Fath Ullah Shiraz! came after a 
brief stay at Bijgpiir. An intimate pupil of Mir Giyath- 
ud-din Mansur, he brought the writings of the Iranian scholars 
to India. He was honoured with the post of Sadr in 993/1586. 
The curriculum and syllabus then prevalent in India were 


1 . See Ah-NSt cu-Safir, pp.414-439. 
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deeply influenced by him and these ultimately developed into 
what later on came to be known as the Dars-i-Niz&mi, which 
still dominates the Arabic madrasas of the country. 1 2 3 

We also come across the names of a large number of 
scholars and men of letters belonging to Nishapur, Astarabad, 
Jurjan, Mazandaran and Gilan in the court annals, specially 
those of the south Indian kingdoms.® 

Afghanistan was the land known for its manly arts but it 
was not altogether destitute of mental cultivation. Qazi 
Muhammad Aslam Harwi (d. 1061/1651) who came towards 
the end of his iife’s journey to India was born in Herat 
and had studied in the land of his birth under Muhammad 
Fazil of Badakhshan. Muhammad fjadiq Halwa’i was also a dis¬ 
tinguished scholar of Afghanistan. Herat, close to the borders 
of Iran, was a centre of learning in those days. Qazi Muhammad 
Aslam Harwi was one of its eminent scholars. His son Muhammad 
Zahid (widely known to Indian scholars as Mir Zahid) was a 
paragon of learning in discursive sciences. His three commenta¬ 
ries known as the Zawahid ThaJathd were, for a long time, keenly 
studied by the scholars. 

Iranian literati and their creations were not the only source 
of enlightenment to the Indian scholars who weie constantly in 
touch with the scholars of the Qur’an and hadith in Egypt, Hijaz 
and Yemen. Shaikh Rajeh b. Dawud of Gujarat (d. 904/1499) 
studied hadith from ‘Allama Sakhawl who told him about the 
opinion held by Shaikh al-‘Ula al-Bukharl al-Hanafi in regard to 
Ibn ‘Arab!. He also asked his pupil to warn the scholars of 
India about the indiscriminate reverence paid by them to Ibn 
‘ Arab!®. Sakhawl has made a mention of his Indian student in the 


1. For a detailed account see Hakim S. ‘Abdul Ha*i Hasani's Al-ThaqSfat 
iUhl&miyah fit Hind or its Urdu version entitled Islnmi Uloem-e-Funin 
Hindustan men, specially the chapter Hindustan ka Nisibd-Dnrs. 

2. Nazhetul Khawdtir, Vol. IV 

3. Ibid. 
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Al-Za&'l-l&m'e which shows that he held a very high opinion about 
the intelligence and learning of Rajeh b. Da wad. The greatest 
authority of the time in the science of hadith was Shaikh ‘Ali b. 
Hos&m-ud-dln al-Muttaqi, the author of Kanz-ul-'Umm&l. The 
entire world, it is said, lies under an obligation to Suyflti, but 
Siiyfiti himself is indebted to ‘Ali al-Muttaqi. Abul Hasan 
As-Sh&feT al-Bakrl who taught within the holy precincts of the 
mosque of K’aba and Shahab ud-dln Ahmad b. Hajar Makki, 
the well-known traditionist and jurisconsult of Mecca had been 
the teachers of Shaikh ‘Ali al-Muttaqi. 

These descriptions would have made it clear that the Indian 
Peninsula, though bounded by lofty mountains and deep oceans, 
was not intellectually isolated from tht outside world. It had 
maintained contact with other centres of culture and learning 
through the mountainous and rugged passes of Khaibar and 
Bolin. It is no doubt true that India had, in the times we are 
talking about, absorbed and imported to an extent greater than 
it could itself export and benefit others, but that was only natural 
for it had received both, the faith and the knowledge, by way of 
Turkistan and Iran. 

Intellectual and Religious Disquietude 

This survey of intellectual, religious and educational condi¬ 
tions of the tenth century would, however, remain incomplete 
without giving an account of the intellectual unrest and religious 
inconstancy found at certain places both in India and its neigh¬ 
bouring countries. Its description becomes all the more neces¬ 
sary lest one should think that the stream of life was flowing 
smoothly without any unbroken or unebbing surge for thousands 
of miles wherein the ship of religious edification and moral and 
spiritual guidance could go full speed without any danger hidden 
beneath the surface of water. Had it been so, the efforts made 
for renovation of faith during the period would have more appro¬ 
priately been called instruction and edification or preaching of 
Islam than revival and renaissance. India was situated at a far 
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off distance from the Islamic cultural centres which happened to 
be situated in Hijaz, Egypt, Syria and Iraq; Islam had reached 
this country through a circuitous route via, Iran, and Turkistfin; 
neither Arabic was prevalent here nor the knowledge of hadith 
was common which helps to distinguish aberration and innovation 
from the right path and impart an understanding of the true 
faith; great difficulties existed in the journey for haj or for receiv¬ 
ing higher religious education; and the Muslim minority was 
socially integrated with a predominantly Hindu society which was 
firmly wedded to its superstitious beliefs and un-Islamic customs 
—all these factors had combined to make the Indian Muslims of 
that period susceptible to erratic calls of non-conformist sects, or, 
one can say, made the Indian Muslim society an easy hunting 
ground for religious adventurers. 

Aggressive Shi’ism of Iranian origin which took roots at 
certain places in the South India and Kashmir was but one in a 
series of such perversions. * Buihan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
had, in the middle of the tenth century, adopted Shi’ism under 
the influence of an Isma’ilite Shaikh Tahir b. RazI who had 
been forced to flee from Iran by the Iranian monarch Sblh 
Isma’il Safawi. Moved by his intemperate faith, he ordered 
public cursing of the first three Caliphs, through the streets and the 
mosques and bazars, especially employed people for this purpose 
and killed and imprisoned a large number of Sunnites for oppos¬ 
ing his sacrilegious acts. 1 Mir Shams-ud-din of Iraq made inde¬ 
fatigable efforts to spread Shi’ism in Kashmir and converted 34,000 
Hindus to his faith. It is also reported that he invented a new 
religion which was called Nur Bakhshi and wrote a book on the 
jurisprudence of his faith which differed from the Sunnite law as 
well as the law of the Imamiyah sect of Shi'ites. Historians are 
also on record that a new sect was born in Kashmir which belie¬ 
ved that Saiyid Muhammad Nur Bakhsh was the Mahdi or ths 


1. See the details given by Muhammad QSsim BijSpuri in Tarikk Flriihtm, 
although the author was himself a Shi’ite. 
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promised Messiah. 1 

In 950/1543 Humayun made his way into Persia to seek the 
help of Shah Tahmasp who asked Humayun to adopt the religious 
tenets of the Shiahs. Humayun after much ado said, “Bring 
them written upon a sheet of paper’’, and just read them out. 1 3 
There is no reliable evidence to show that Humayun had abjured 
his faith, but he must have been impressed by the splendid 
reception and help he had received in his hour of need from 
Persia. The benignity should have, however, created a soft 
corner for Shrism in the heart of Humayun whose Timurid fore¬ 
fathers had been orthodox Sunnis and some even bound by an 
oath of allegiance to the saints of Naqshbandiyah order. Humayun 
was cultured and considerate with an excess of kindliness, always 
maintained the state of ablution and never mentioned God and 
His Apostle without ritual purification. He died on the 15th of 
Rabl-ul-Awwal 963 A.H., 8 after he had slipped from the stairs of 
of his library where he had sat down on hearing the call of the 
mu'azzln. 

Among the nobles and grandees of Humayun, Bairam Khan 
was a man of great talents. He was generous and sincere, 
possessed a goodness of disposition, attended the congregational 
prayers punctually and paid due reverence to the scholars and 
saints, but preferred ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph, over the first three. 
In one of his couplets he says : 

A king whose tiara surpasses the seven heavens; 

if not a slave of ‘All, let there be dust on his head. 

Mit Sharif ‘Amll was a man well-versed in secular sciences. 
He came to India in the reign of Akbar who received him with 
kindness and appointed him, first in 993/1585, as the governor of 
Kabul and then, in 999/1591, as the governor of Bengal. He 


1. See the details given by Muhammad QSsim BijSpQri in Tarikh Flrlshta, 
although the author was himself a Sbi'ite. 

2. Muntakhab-ut-Tawsrikh, Vol. I, p. 445 

3. 26th January, 1551, A.D. 
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was given freehold lands or jagirs in Ajmer and Mohan. Khwafi 
Khan, author of the Ma'ssir al-Umars, says that, Mir Sharif 
Amll had heretic leanings, mixed up philosophy with mysticism 
and believed in what was called 'AyniySt or glimpse of the Truth. 

Two more thought currents fraught with divisive tendencies 
were extremely detrimental to Islam in India. One of these was 
the Zikrl doctrine of a sect which believed that on the completion 
of one thousand years of Islam a new prophethood would show 
its face. The sect flourished in Baluchistan but according to the 
millenarian belief of its adherents the prophet of the sect had 
revealed himself at Attock in 977/1569. The author of the book 
“Who are Zikris ,” writes about Mulla Muhammad, the founder 
of this schism: 

“He appeared in a human form, donning the dress of 
the mendicants, descending from the celestial regions to the 
earth, on the peak of lofty mountain in Attock at dawn iu a 
monday night of 977/1569.” l 

The Zikris regarded Mulla Muhammad as the Seal of the 
Prophets, the best of all the apostles of God and His essence or 
NSr, and also, as the first and last of all creation. Another work 
of the sect known as Musa Nsmah says: 

“God said, O Moses, I have not sent any Prophet 
after Mahdi. He will be sent as the light of those who will 
be born first and in the last.” 2 

Several other books, such as, the M'erSj Nsmah (M?§.), 
Thanai Mahdi, Safar Nsmah Mahdi and Zikr-i-Ilshi include pass¬ 
ages extolling Mulla Muhammad to a position higher than all the 
prophets of God including the Prophet of Islam. They also 
exhibit the ingenuity of their authors in distorting and mis-inter- 
preting or even shamelessly imputing certain sayings to earlier 
authorities. They had invented an article of faith for their 
sect, saying: “There is no god but God: Pure light of 


1. Who are Zikris, p. 13 

2. Ibid., p. 118 
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Muhammad Mahdi, the Prophet of God.” They made fun of 
those who performed prayers and dubbed them as heretics. 1 

They rejected fasting, haj and zakdt and instead of pil¬ 
grimage to the K‘aba, deemed it essential to make a pilgrimage to 
the hill named Koh-i-Murdd. 2 3 According to the Tdnkh-Khawamn - 
i-Beluch the Zikrl sect, which was very hostile to Islam, 
had gained considerable strength in certain parts of Baluchistan. 
The followers of this sect executed Muslims on the charge of per¬ 
forming prayers. Mir Naslr Khan ‘Azam, who re-introduced 
the shan'ah, had to struggle hard against the un-Islamic and 
heretic practices of the Zikrls. He ultimately succeeded in com¬ 
pletely destroying this heretical sect after fighting many a sanguine 
battle against them. 9 

The other sect giving faith to certain doctrines of dubious 
nature was RoshanS’iyah. Its role in trying to arrest the decline 
of Afghan political power and to check the growing influence 
of the Mughah raises issues that demand re-examination of the 
allegations made by the writers of those times. 4 How far this 
schism was politically motivated and what historical facts support 
this view are some of the issues requiring a deeper study. There 
is, however, a great divergence between the statements of its 
adherents and opponents. One calls the founder of the sect as 
the ‘Saint of Light’ while the other nicknames him as the ‘Saint 


1. ‘Aitaq&d Natrnh (Mss.) 

2. The writings of the Zikris, such as, Zikr-i-Tauhid, lama Zlkri, Tafsir 
Zikr Allah and other works cited, in the text may be seen for details. 
District Gazetteer of Baluchistan (p. 116) brings out the differences 
between their beliefs and those of the Sunnites. 

3. See the article by MaulanS ‘Abdul Haq, Principal DSrul ‘Uloom, 

Turbat, Baluchistan, appearing in the Al-Haq' (1979 issue) and another 
article giving detailed account of the Zikri faith in Januray, 1980 issue 
of the Al-Haq. S * * 

4. Taking into account the extraordinary popularity of the sufis during 

that period, certain writers have expressed the view that the movement 

was started to organise the Pathans under a religious garb in order to 

fight the Mughals and recapture the lost glory of the Afghans. 
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of Darkness’. The founder of the sect was one Ba Yazld Ansari, 
also known as Pir Roshan ( i. e., the Saint of Light), and his 
father’s name was ‘Abdullah. Born at Jalandhar in 931/1524 
(that is, a year before Babur established his rule in India), he 
remained neglected throughout his youthful years owing to family 
dissensions, and thus he could not complete his education. In 
one of his travels, as reported by some, he met one Sulaiman 
Isma'Ili and spent sometime with the Hindu yogis. As his bio¬ 
graphers relate he began to have visions in sleep and heard 
celestial voices. He engaged himself in Zikr Khafi (silent remem¬ 
brances) and after sometime was lost in repeating the Ism-i- 
‘'Azam (the Exalted name of God). When he completed forty 
years of age he heard a mysterious voice telling him to give up 
the ritual purity demanded by the sharvah and to perform the 
prayers like the prophets of God instead of the usual prayers of 
the Muslims. 1 Thereafter he started to look down others as 
polytheists and hypocrites. He also began spending his time in 
devotions extending to forty days’ solitary seclusion. It was then 
that he was commanded to preach openly. It is also alleged 
that he laid a claim to being Mahdl or the promised Messiah 
who received revelations from God. 2 The number of his follow¬ 
ers increased gradually and he appointed some of them as his 
deputies in order to preach his tenets. 

The doctrines that Shaikh Ba Yazld has himself mentioned in 
the Sirat-ut-Taukid seem to be the outcome of an excessive reliance 
on mysticism as well as his own self-complacency which are not 
unoften found in those who want to go ahead with vigils and 
devotions on the path of spiritual flight unaided by an experi¬ 
enced guide but have little knowledge of the Qur’an and the 


1. But Shaikh Bs Yazid has written in the Maqsood ul-Muminin that the 
sharvah is like the bark of a tree without which the tree would not 
last. (Maqfood ul-Msmintn, p. 444. Punjab University MSS. 

2. Shaikh BS Yazld has, however, denied that he was Mahdl. His denial 
appears in the verbal contest between him and QSzl Khan of Kabul. 
(Ibid). 
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$umah. The book also contains certain other dogmas and 
directions which are more probably his regulations for waging 
war, perhaps, formulated during the period when he was leading 
an armed conflict against the Mugbals and his rival Afghan 
tribes. 

A number of Afghan tribes around Peshawar joined the 
Shaikh as his followers. He started preaching his doctrines to 
the Mahmand tribe and thereafter he gained adherents among 
the Baluchis and Sindhis. He was stoutly opposed by the scho¬ 
lars and mystics of other schools yet his success in extending his 
sphere of influence was phenomenal. Shaikh Ba Yazld deputed 
emissaries and missionaries to the neighbouring lands and their 
nobles and rulers, and one even called upon Akbar also. He 
spent two and a half years fighting the Mughals and, at last, died 
at Kala Pani in 980/1572. He was buried in Hashtnagar. Three 
of his works, the Khair ul-Baydn, Maqsood vI-Mumimn and Sirat- 
ut-Tauhid are still extant which give the creed and dogmas of his 
sect. The Khair ul-Bayan and Maqsood ul-Mumimn were regar¬ 
ded by his followers as something like the sacred texts. Akhund 
Darwizah, a disciple of Saiyid ‘Ali Tirmizi alias PIr Baba (d. 991/ 
1583), was the chief adversary of Shaikh Ba Yazid. He wrote 
the Makhzan ul-Islam to refute the teachings of Shaikh Ba Yazid 
Ansar!. The Shaikh also wrote an autobiography under the 
title of the Hal Nmah Pir Dastagxr which has been compiled with 
certain additions by ‘Ali Muhammad Mukhlis. Broken by con¬ 
tinuous internal dissensions and armed conflict with their 
opponents as well as relentless opposition of the religious 
scholars, the followers of Roshana’iyah sect were scattered in 
different parts of India. Their numbers gradually decreased and 
ultimately the sect disappeared in India. 1 

Mirza Nasr ullah Khan Fidal Daulat Yar Jang, author of 
the Das tan Turktszm-i-Hind writes about the Roshana’iyah sect: 


1. See the article on Roshana’iyah by Dr. Muhammad Shaf'i in DairtUul 
Ma'irif Iilamiyah (Urdu), Vol. IV. 
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“Roshna’I was the name given to the sect founded by a 
man belonging to India whose name was Ba Yazld. He laid 
a claim to prophethood among the Afghans, assuming the 
title of Paighambar-URoshnai or the Enlightened Prophet, 
and enlisted some of them as his followers who gave up 
paying homage to the divine revelations and praying to God. 
His statements and observations indicate that he had given 
his faith to the doctrine of Wahdat-ul-Wujud. 1 2 He believed 
that nothing exists save the Necessarily Existant One. He 
paid tribute to the Prophet of Islam (on whom be peace 
and blessings of God) and prophesised that the day was not 
far away when the entire world would acknowledge his 
prophethood. 

“The Halrtamah written by Ba Yazid shows that he was 
a recipient of revelations which were brought to him by 
Gabriel; God had honoured him with apostleship; and he 
regarded himself to be a prophet. He offered prayers but 
did not consider it necessary to do so facing the qiblah. He 
invoked the Quranic verse, Whichever way ye turn is the face 
of God, in his support. He did not consider it necessary to 
take a bath with water and regarded the killing of his 
adversaries as permissible.” 8 

The author of the Dast&n Turktazan-i-Hind has also cited 
certain utterances of Ba Yazid. Some of these being gnostic 
reflections are not reproachful but there are still others plainly 
un-Islamic and reprehensible. lie writes: 

“He attached the greatest importance to self-reliance and 
God-awareness. If he found a Hindu with a greater sense 
of self-reliance, he preferred him over a Muslim. He levied 
jizyah on the Muslims along with khums or one-fifth of the 
property as a tax which was assigned to the public treasury 


1. There was nothing novel in it at least in those days for a majority of 
Indian mystics had faith in this doctrine. 

2. pp. 304-305 
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for being spent on the poor and the needy. All of his sons 
abstained from sins and profanity and cruelty. He had 
written several books in Arabic, Persian, Hindi and Pashtu. 
One of his works entitled Khair-ul-Bayan was in all the four 
languages and was, as he believed, a sacred scripture 
containing direct divine revelations to him.” 1 
Events reported by the contemporary historians show that 
Shaikh B2 Yazld had collected a considerable force of* the 
Afghans and operating from his centre in the Sulaiman hills, 
he had captured the Khaibar Pass. He also started raiding 
the surrounding country. Akbftr despatched an expedition to 
crush the rebellion but it did not succeed in achieving its objective. 
After Ba Yazid’s death, his sons continued to pose danger to the 
Mughal empire. Raja Man Singh, Birbal and Zain Khan, all 
failed to humble the Roshna’iyahs and Birbal was even killed in 
an encounter with them. Man Singh, too, failed to crush the 
Roshna’iyahs in an offensive launched by him in 995/1587. The 
insurgence of the sect was finally suppressed during the reign of 
Shah Jahan in 1058/1648. 

Mahdawis 

At this period the greatest unrest was caused by the Mahdawi 
movement whose founder, Saiyid Muhammad b. Yusuf of Jaunpur ; 
(born in 847/1443), had died in the beginning of the tenth century 
(910/1504) but its aftereffects were visible until the close of that 
century. A dispassionate study of the history of this movement 
is sure to convince any one that no religious movement of the time 
had shaken the Muslim society of the Indian sub-continent, 
including Afghanistan, so deeply and comprehensively as did 
the Mahdawi thought for two or three hundred years after its 
inception. Contemporaneous writings and accounts left by the 
writers and historians of the later times, both for and against 


1. Cited by Mull* Muhtin KhSni, HaUiSmak Ms Yaild Dar Mtutin-i- 
Mat Mb, pp. 304—309 
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this movement, lead to the conclusion that: 

(1) Saiyid Muhammad of Jaunpfir was one of those who 
are born with an inner strength of spirit and fire of a genius 
after a long time. From his youthful days he was courage¬ 
ous and brave, dissatisfied with the shape of things around 
him and being rigidly puritan he was ever willing to admonish 
any one whom he found doing an act which he regarded as 
unlawful or irreligious. He was honoured, at that time, with 
the title of Asad al-'ulama i.e., the lion among the scholars. 
He was guided in his spiritual edification by Shaikh Dsnigl 1 , 
and took to vigiis and devotions in the solitude of hills for a 
fairly long time. The spiritual exercises if undertaken by a 
novice unattended by a guide, often lead to misinterpretation 
of mystic symbols and mental images. A traveller of spirit 
who has not attained the place of nearness and discernment 
is always liable to misunderstand a word or symbol and this 
is what appears to have happened with Saiyid M uha mmad. 
Thus, he declared himself to be the promised Mahdl in one 
of his journeys and later on called upon the people to give 
their faith to his claim. 

(2) His litanies coupled with inner spiritual strength and 
the zeal to command the right and forbid the impermissible 
had given him a charisma that enabled him to influence and 
inspire his audience. No matter whether one was a com¬ 
moner or a king, one became so spellbound by his sermons 
that one willingly left the’hearth and home, riches and position 
at his bidding. People accompanied him to become his 
disciples or placed themselves entirely at his disposal. This 
was what happened with Ghiyath-ud-dTn Khilji at his capital 
in Mandu and with the ruler of Gujarat, Mahmud Shah at 
Japanlr. At Ahmadnager, Ahmadabad, Bidar and Gul- 
barga thousands of persons gave themselves up to him and 


1. Unfortunately nothing is to be found about him in the biographical and 
other Sufi literature. 
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accompanied him in a procession. During his visit of Sind, 
he touched the hearts of the people so powerfully that large 
numbers seemed to be swelled with emotion. His harang- 
uings at Qandhar almost caused a trepidation in the whole 
population and even the governor Mirza Shah Beg felt 
attracted to him. 

(3) His was a life pure and chaste, of frugal living and 
abstinence and of complete trust in God—a picture of 
heavenly severance of all worldly relationships. One could 
see the same litanies and devotions and the same austerities 
and selfless sacrifices whether he yvas in a camp or a canton¬ 
ment. Whatever victuals were available, they were distributed 
equally to all without the least consideration to any one. 
He would himself accept a share equal to others. This, 
naturally made an impact upon everyone. 

(4) . He had several disciples, the promoters of his mission, 
who were absolutely sincere, fearless and devoted to his 
cause. Some of them were brave enough to speak the truth 
to the face of autocrat kings; some endured severe hardships 
in enforcing the lawful and checking what was unlawful 
or irreligious; and some even welcomed the gallows for 
the sake of their mission. Anybody going through their 
biographies cannot but acknowledge the wholesome in¬ 
fluence Saiyid Muhammad JaunpyrI had exerted on these 
person^. 

To cite an example here, Shaikh ‘Ala’ b. Hasan of 
Bayanah also known as Shaikh ‘Ala’I (d. 957/1550) was 
courageous enough to ask Sultan Salim Shah Sun to tread 
the path chalked out by Islam. On arriving in the royal 
court he saluted the monarch in the usual manner instead of 
undergoing the elaborate court etiquette. On a second occa¬ 
sion when he was tired and sick he risked incurring the 
displeasure of the king and was scourged. He fell as dead 
and then his delicate body w.as tied to the feet of an 
elephant and trampled to pieces on the streets of the 
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royal camp. 1 

(5) Saiyid Muhammad’s summons for betaking the path of 
righteousness had five ingredients. These were abstinence 
from all worldly pleasures and belongings; severance of all 
connections with the people; migration from one’s home; 
keeping the company of elevated souls; and continuous 
recollection of God. Saiyid Muhammad also considered the 
vision of Divine Essence whether in full consciousness or in a 
dream or in the form of an illumination of the heart as an 
essential pre-requisite to one’s faith. 

(6) Saiyid Muhammad, however, gave expression to 
certain impressions and assumptions, either during ecstatic 
transports or due to his mistaken interpretation of spiritual 
symbols and mental images witnessed in his rapturous moods, 
which turned his followers into a separate sect, distinct and 
divergent from the rest of the Muslims. Notwithstanding 
his sincerity and praisworthy zeal for the faith, his teachings 
were easily exaggerated by his more zealous adherents and 
formulated in the shape of a creed which ran counter to the 
beliefs of the majority of Ahl-Sunnat Muslims. His followers 
glorified Saiyid Muhammad to the extent of equating him with 
the prophets of God; some accorded him a place even higher 
than the prophets; while the zealots among them exiolled 
him to the level of the holy Prophet of Islam even though 
they did not deny that the Saiyid was an adherent of Islam and 
its Prophet. There were others among the followers of Saiyi d 
Muhammad who declared that if anything contrary to the 
practice of their leader was found in the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, it need not be accepted. Similarly, the confi¬ 
dence in the vision of Divine light whether in a dream or in 
the state of consciousness was magnified to the extent that any 


1. NudM*l Kkawatir, Vol. IV, and Mvntakkabui Tmwirlkh, Vol. I, 
p. S24. Maulana Abul Kalim Aztd has in hit usual powerful dM k»n 
narrated the itoiy in a touching manner in the Tukirak (pp. jj-ai). 
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Muslim who was unable to attain that state was declared 
outside the fold of Islam. The breach between Mahdawis 
and the Muslims became wider with the passage of time and, 
at last, the former assumed the position of a distinct sect, 
different and separate from the rest of the Muslims. Thus, 
the very purpose with which its founder had perhaps preached 
his doctrines eventually came to nothing. 

Mahdawis were able to maintain their power and influence 
upto the middle of the tenth century, specially in Deccan where 
they presided over more than one kingdom. The popularity of the 
cult and its potency is revealed by the events during the reign of 
IsmaTl Nizam Shah (996-998) 1 2 of Ahmadnagar. When he was 
raised to the throne as a minor, all power was usurped by Jamal 
Khan. Taking the affairs of the state in his hand Jamal Khan 
converted the young potentate to his creed and, within a short 
period, the Mahdawis from all parts of the country assembled 
around him. With a force of Mahdawis numbering 10,000 Jamal 
Khan established his control over the Nizam Shahl kingdom and 
persecuted both the orthodox Sunnis and the heterodox Sh!‘as. 
Burhan Nizam Shah, on his return to Ahmadnagar in 998/1590, 
defeated Jamal Khan and re-established the Shl c ite kingdom. 3 

The Mahdawl movement began to show visible signs of 
decline by the end of the tenth century. The extravagant claims 
of its founder and the excesses committed by its fanatical followers 
had given birth to an unrest in the Indian Muslim society. The 
learned scholars with an insight in the teachings of the Qur’an 
and the way of the Prophet were perturbed by the new schism 
which was to them nothing short of a foreboding for a new mischief 
and heresy. The greatest scholar of the age, Muhammad Tahir of 
Pattsn (913-986) 3 , the author of the Majm'a Bah&r ul-Anwar, dec¬ 
lared) under an oath that he would not put on his turban until he 


1. A.D. 1588-90 

2. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, pp. 461-2 

3. A.D. 1507-1578 
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had completely rooted out the false doctrine which had overrun the 
whole of Gujarat. When Akbar conquered Gujarat iu 980/1573 
and met Muhammad Tahir, he promised to liquidate the new 
sect. At the same time be wound the turban on the head of 
Muhammad Tahir requesting him to leave the affair of Mahdawis 
to him. Akbar appointed Mir 2 a 'Azlz-ud-djo, his foster brother, 
to the governorship of Gujarat during whose time Mahdawis 
were subdued but when ‘Abdur Rahim Khan Khgnin replaced 
‘Aziz-ud-dln as the governor of Gujarat, the Mahdawis again 
managed to regain their influence. Taking off his turban again, 
Muhammad Tahir took the way to the capital but the Mahdawis 
pursued the scholar and killed him by the time he reached Ujjain. 1 

Causes of Unrest 

The annals of the time as well the lessqn learnt from experi¬ 
ence show that intellectual unrest and mental chaos of the type 
we have described and aggressive reaction to the existing order of 
things are usually products of complex factors which are detailed 
here:— 

(1) A marked contradiction between the accepted ideas 
and practices, the faith and the morals, always gives rise to 
dissatisfaction and irritation in the minds of persons more 
thoughtful and sensitive than others. This dichotomy nor¬ 
mally takes the shape of a revolutionary call or movement to 
do away with the apparant disharmony; but, if it is not 
potent enough to do so, it is overtaken by a scepticism which 
soon becomes extremist and aggressive and, in a weak and 
sickly social order, creates even a greater confusion of thought 
endangering its stability. 

The abundance of wealth, hankering after rank and 
status and the mad rush for laying one’s hands on both had, 
in the tenth century, brought up a class of worldly-minded 
opportunists who would sacrifice every moral and religious 


(. Nuzhajul Kkawitir, Vol. IV 
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norm to achieve their ends. The class with these inclinations 
normally comes to the fore in times of peace and prosperity 
when powerful kingdoms come to have authority over exten¬ 
sive dominions. During the last years of Suri dynasty and 
specially after the establishment of Mughal rule in India, it 
seems, the social and economic life of the society had pro¬ 
duced conditions favourable to the lesser minds hankering 
after wealth and power. Many well-known injunctions of 
the shari-ah were violated and un-Islamic practices bad come 
into vogue. 1 Hasan BasrI (d. 110/728), the great reformer 
of the first century, used to call such seekers of power and 
pelf who were conspicuous during the hay-day of Umayyad 
and Abbasid Caliphates, as hypocrites. 

(2) When autocratic rulerS become the source of all 
power and. authority, their highhandedness, insolent behavi- 
our and open violation of the religious injunctions as well as 
shameful indulgence in pleasures of flesh normally force the 
reformers, having courage and sincerity, to launch a revolu¬ 
tionary movement or to take up arms against the rulers. 

(3) Conventions and formalities, when taken to the 
extremes, give rise to intellectual and moral decadence in a 
society which becomes stagnant in its thought and culture. 2 


1. Some of the details given by the historians as, for example, Saiyid Hashmi 
Faridabadi in the Tarikh Hind (Vol. Ill, p. 40) cite the instances of 
such un-Islamic practices. During the reign of Sultan Salim Shah, who 
ascended the throne with the title of Islam Shah, all the officials and 
nobles used to come together every Friday in the District (Sarkar) 
headquarters where the shoes of king were placed on a chair under a 
canopy, before which all those present used to stand and bow their 
heads in reverence. Thereafter the compilation of royal edicts was read 
out to all. 

2. Professor Khaltq Ahmad Nizami writes in the Salatin Dehli ke Maihabi 
Rujhdndt (p. 451) that the social and moral condition of the Muslims 
was, on the whole, sinking fast. The fables presented in the literary 

(Continued on next page) 
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The educational system becomes lifeless and unrealistic 
and loses the capacity to impart satisfaction to the mental 
quest. It is then that the people find an answer to their 
searchings in those movements which, rightly or wrongly, 
dare to go beyond the limited sphere of conventionalism. 
An important reason or rather an inducement fo take this 
course is the disregard to the teachings of the Scripture and 
the Prophet. Ignorance of hadith is another cause for it is 
the surest means for knowing the true spirit of religion in 
every time and clime as well as the chasm existing between 
the morals and behaviour of the time and those of the 
Prophet and his companions. 

(4) Absence of a religious leader who is mentally, 
morally and spiritually superior to others and possesses an 
attractive personality, who can set at rest the seething minds 
and hearts and re-strengthen the decaying social order by 
imparting a new conviction in the abiding nature of Islam 
and its shari'ah as well as in the vast possibilities of progress 
and development of man through these God-given blessings 
is yet another reason for fomenting discontentment. 

A study of the history, biographies, discourses and other 
records pertaining to the tenth century shows that the conditions 
giving rise to intellectual unrest and disquietitude of spirit were far 
more apparant at the time in India and that is why we find them 
more pronounced at that time than in the earlier centuries. 


(Concluded) 

masterpieces of the times— Afiaita'iShahan and the Tsrikk JXiwjjdi- 
domonstrate moral degradation andovercredulous attitude of the people. 
Riotous living of the friars, self-indulgence of the students, blind faith 
in charms and amulets, stories of jinn and fairies and Solomon’s lamp 
could never have been so conspicuous in a healthy society with a sound 
moral grounding. In fact, the Mahdawi movement was but an effort 
to get rid of that intellectual decadance and religious stagnation. 






CHAPTER II 


THE GREATEST TUMULT OF THE 
TENTH CENTURY 


Advent of » New Order 

The tenth century of the Islamic era had also assumed 
importance since at the close of it Islam was to complete one 
thousand years and to enter into a new millennium. Ordinarily 
there was nothing of significance in this event; just as every new 
century begins with the expiry of a previous one, the noiseless 
foot of time was stepping into a new millennium after another 
thousand years. But, at a time when the minds were seething 
with restlessness and the beliefs were shaken; the teachings of the 
Scripture were not only ignored but detested; speculations of 
the Greek philosophers were taken as the acme of wisdom and 
intellectual perfection, and lauded as the ‘Radiant Skyline’ of 
wisdom; when mountains made out of molehills were regarded 
as great achievements in the circles of the educated and the 
pedagogues; prophetic guidance, divine Scriptures, revelations 
and injunctions of the sharpah were mocked at and reliance on 
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them was dubbed as ignorance and unsophistication ; when the 
disaffection with the then political system, trying to justify every 
iniquity and injustice on religious grounds, was about to burst 
forth in an open revolt; and, to cap it all, when a few ambitious 
and self-seeking persons, endowed with intelligence and learning, 
had set their eyes upon improving the occasion by posing as 
harbingers.of a new era like the great founders of religion, then, 
of course, there could have been no better and well-timed oppor¬ 
tunity than the close of Islam's first millennium. These men with 
vaulting ambition held the advent of Islam as the beginning 
of the most perfect and successful era in human history and, 
therefore, its .coming to an end with the first millennium offered 
them a golden opportunity which, once lost, would never have 
been available to them. 

In taking a look at the different parts of Islamic world 
during the second half of the tenth century we shall have to pay 
particular attention to Iran, the area inhabited by a people with a 
restless disposition and creative intellect and which, for reasons 
more than one, can be called the Greece of the East. For here 
we find the genesis of the idea that with the approaching end of 
the first millennium and beginning of the second, the manifestation 
of a Renovator .of Faith promised in the Traditions at the close of 
every century, must occur in the shape of a great personality: 
the Promulgator of a new ieligion rather than a renovator or 
reformer, who would convert the whole world to his faith. 
There had, infact, been a few aspiring fellows who had tried to 
figure in the list of this exalted office. One can only express his 
disappointment at the chronicles of the time which, like other 
court annals of the times past, revolve round the kings and 
emperors, grandees and nobles, and their fastidious tastes and 
pleasures, but hardly give any details to form an estimate of the 
thoughts and leanings, emotions, desires and fancies of the 
common people. If we were to lay our hands on a history of 
the intellectual thought of those times, it would have told us how 
the advent of the second millennium bad set the hearts of many an 
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enthusiast on spurs and how several of them had started building 
castles in the air. 

The Safawid dynasty had utilised its power and prestige to 
firmly establish Sht'aism as the faith of Iran. Shaikh §afl-ud-dln, 
the progenitor of those who founded the Safawid dynasty, was a 
noted mystic, but owing to the little interest Shi'aism had with the 
spiritual thought and culture known as sufism, the discipline was 
destroyed once for all notwithstanding the great contribution 
made by Iran through some of the greatest mystics of their time, 
such as, Im&m Ghazzali of Tus, Shaikh Farld-ud-din ‘Attar of 
NishSpnr, Maulana Jalal-ud-din Ruroi 1 , Maulana ‘Abdul Rahman 
Jam! and others—all of whom had hailed from Iran. The country 
had also been the source of spreading spiritual light to Baghdad, 
Delhi and Ajmer through its sons like Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir 
Jilam, Shaikh Shahab-ud-dln Suhrawardi, Shaikh Mu*in-ud-dln 
Chishti and Khwaja Qutb-ud-dln Bakhtiyar Kakl. Iran had also 
been a great centre of learning for hadith and had produced such 
talented scholars as Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al-Qushairl of Nishapiir, 
Abu 'Isa Tirmidhx, Afcu DaWud of Sajislan, Ibn Majah of 
Qazwin and Hafiz Abu ‘Abdur Rahman Nissal, but it had 
lost its invaluable patrimony of learning in the fields of Scripture 
and Prophet’s Traditions. Instead, it had directed its attention 
to the philosophy and logic of the Greeks. Thus, the revolution 
which had already severed its rapport with the companions of Ihe 
Prophet and his sumah, had cooled down if not completely 
numbed Iran’s intellectual vigour for upholding the finality of 
prophethood, and shaken its conviction in the abiding nature of 
Islam’s vitality. Had not Shi'aism based its creed on devotion 
to the Prophet’s household, it would have more probably 
reverted to the pre-Islamic thoughts and culture of Rustam and 
Isphandiyar and the creed of Zarathustra. 

It was, therefore, not at all an unexpected development that 


1. He belonged to Balkh in Khurasan, an Iranian province; now in 
Afghanistan. 
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Iran gave birth, at that time, to a number of anti-Islamic concepts 
and philosophies. One of these, more developed and logically 
articulated, was the Nuqtawi movement which, by the way, offers a 
good example of the restless spirit of Iran which has manifested 
itself, from time to time, in the shape of Mazdak and Man! and 
Hasan b. Sabbah. The Nuqtawi movement was completely 
atheistic in its make up, however. Iskandar Munshi writes about 
the Nuqtawis: 

"The sect believes, like the philosophers of antiquity, 
that the universe is eternal and rejects resurrection of 
human beings and requital on the Day of Judgement. In 
its estimation the pleasures and sufferings of the worldly 
life stand for the heaven and hell awarded to a man in 
return for his good or evil actions. 1 ” 

Shah Nawaz Khan, another historian of the time, says: 

“The science of nuqta* is another name of atheism and 
infidelity, libertinism and freethinking. Like the philoso¬ 
phers of antiquity, its adherents admit the enternity of the 
universe and deny requital and the Day of Judgement. The 
ease and difficulty encountered in the wordly life are taken 
by them as the reward and punishment for the righteous and 
wrongful acts ”. 3 

They accepted the theory of evolution and believed that the 
inorganic matter and plants blossomed into human beings through 
a process of growth and gradual development . 4 God had nothing 
to do, in their opinion, with the growth of vegetables for it was 
merely the systematic action of the elements and influence of 
the stars which made them grow . 8 They said that the Qur’an 


1 Tirikh ‘Alam 'Ar&'l * Abbasi , Vol. II, p. 325 

2. Meaning cipher or zero. 

3. Ma'ithir ul-'Umara, Vol. H, p. 619 

4. Dabistan-i-Mazahlb, p. 300 

5. Muballigh ur-RIjdl, MSS MaulinC Azsd Collection, p. 254, Maul Ini 
Azid Library, Muslim University, Aligarh. 
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was the creation of the Prophet while, the sharHah was nothing but 
the expression of formal judgements by the jurists according to 
their own lights. They made a mockery of prayers, haj and 
sacrifice, 1 and dubbed Ramadhan as a month of hunger and thirst. 
They rediculed the rules pertaining to purification and bathing, 2 3 
and rejected that there were any prohibited degrees for contracting 
marriages. They discarded the things authoritative and textual 
but commended rationalism. 8 

The founder of this sect was one Mahmud of Basakhwan 4 . 
The sect had thousands of adherents in India and Iran during 
the tenth century. The Nuqtawls believed that the 8,000 years 
since the beginning of the world to the birth of Mahmud was an 
era of Arab glory because the prophets of God were born among 
them alone during all these years. 

The leadership of the Arabs, they said, ended with the 
advant of Mahmud 5 6 and for the next eight thousand years there 
would be prophets from amongst the Iranians alone.® 

1. Mubailigh ur-Rijdl, MSS Maulana Azad Collection, p. 25A MaulSnS 
AzSid Library, Muslim University, Aligarh 

2. Ibid 

3. For further details see Prof. Mohammdd Aslam's Din Ilshi aur us!;a 
Pas Manzar ; Dr. Nazir Ahmad’s Tdrikki wa Adabi Mutal’e ; and the 
Nuqatiydn ya Pusdkhwan by Dr. Sadiq KiyS. 

4. Mahmud of BasSkhwSn first summoned the people to his new faith in 
800/1398, at AstrSbad, and died in 832/1429. Thus, the sect was 
founded in the beginning of the ninth century and gradually became 
popular. During the tenth and eleventh centuries it had thousands 
of adherents in Iran and India. Iranian and other Muslim historians 
describe them as apostates and believers in transmigration. According 
to Mahmtld the beginning of everything was the atom of earth, that is, 
the nuqtah. He tried to give a new interpretation to the Quranic 
verses in the light of his belief in the nuqtah or the numericals and 
ciphers, and that is why the sect is called Nuqtawi or the people of 
nuqtah (See Dr. Nazeer Ahmad’s Tarikhi wa Adabi Mutal'e). 

5. A couplet of Mahmud or one of his followers says: 

For the prodigals who are saved, the turn has come. 

When Arabia railed at Iran, the day will never return. 

6. Dabistdn-i-Mazahib, p. 301 
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The convictions of the Nuqtawals, described here briefly, had 
an unusual significance, specially in the context of the reformist 
movement we are going to discuss; for, it claimed that “Islam 
having been revoked, everyone had to accept the religion of 
Mahmud” and that “Islam having run out its life’s duration, a new 
religion was the need of the time. 1 ” The very fact that this doctrine 
was preached at the time when the end of first millennium was 
approaching shows that the propagators of this faith intended to in¬ 
tensify their efforts with the start of the second millennium. Shah 
‘Abbas Safawl had eliminated thousands of Nuqtawis charged with 
heresy; he had taken an attitude more stern than his predecessors 
for he regarded them as the most dangerous renegades. In 1002/ 
1594 Shah ‘Abbas ordered a general massacre of the Nuqtawls 
which forced a large number of them to seek the safety of India. 
One of them was Hayati Kashi who, after serving a term of two 
years* imprisonment, first went to his home town of Shirlz and 
thereafter migrated to India in 986/1578. He was reported to be 
present at Ahmadnagar in 993/1585. Another eminent scholar 
who occupied an important position among the followers of the' 
sect, was Sharif ‘Amli. Distressed by the intolerable conditions 
in Iran he had also fled to India. Akbar used to l ender honour 
to this man as if he was his spiritual mentor. As certain scholars 
have written, Sharif ‘Amli brought proofs from the writings of 
Mahmud of Basakhwan to convince Akbar that the time was 
ripe for him to call the people to his new faith. The writings of 
Mahmud he had produced are reported to have predicted that in 
the year 990/1582 a certain person would eliminate irreligion and 
establish the true faith. 

Both Badaiini and Khawaja Kalan 2 are in agreement that 
after his departure from Iran, Sharif ‘Amli first sought asylum in 
the monastery of Maulana Muhammad Zahid of a Balkh, a 


1. DabUtSn-i-Mazdhib, p. 300 

2. His name was Khwija ‘Ubaid Ullah, and 1 m was the son of Khwgi* 
BIqi Billih. He wrote the Mublltgk ur-Rijii. 
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nephew of the great Shaikh Husain of Khwarism, and lived there 
like a friar. But as he had little of the darvish in him he set 
on foot abundance of vain talk and senseless blasphemy, so that 
when Muhammad Zahid came to know of his beliefs he turned 
Sharif ‘Amll out of his monastery. Thereafter Sharif ‘Amll 
came to Deccan. 

Deccan had, in those days, several Shi’ite kingdoms. 
There he was received with honour for the people took him 
to be a Shi'a scholar, but when they came to know of his per¬ 
suasion, they also turned against him. Referrihg to the incident 
Badifiol says that “the rulers of the Deccan wished to cleanse 
the tablet of existence of his image, but eventually he was set 
on a donkey and shown about the city in disgrace.” 1 

Appointing him as a commander of one thousand, Akbar 
included Shaikh ‘Amll among his courtiers. A possessor of 
the four degrees of the Divine Faith 1 * promulgated by Akbar, he 
was sent as a missionary to Bengal for summoning faithful 
followers of Din llski to these degrees of Akbar’s faith. He also 
deputised for the Emperor before the followers of His Majesty's 
religion.® The author of Ma'&thir-ul-UmarS says: “he mixed up 
mysticism and positive facts with heresy and infidelity, subscribed 
to the doctrine: Everything is He; and called everything a God”. 4 
Abul Fazl ‘All&ml is also reported to have been swayed, 
according to some of the contemporary historians, by the 
Nuqtawi movement. When Shah ‘Abbas Safawl got executed 
Mir Saiyid Ahmad Kashi, a prominent leader of the Nuqtawfs, a 
letter written to him by Abul Fazl was found in his papers. 
Iskander Munshl, a historian of Abul Fazal’s time writes in the 


1. Mmtakhabut Tawtrikh, Vol. H, p. 253 

2. The four degrees of Faith, according to Akbar, consisted in one’s readi¬ 
ness to sacrifice four things; life, property, religion and honour for 
the Emperor. 

). A tmakkabus TawSrikfi, Vol. II, p. 243 

4 . Ma'ithlr uUVmari' Vol. HI, p.285 
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Tarikk ‘Ham Ara'i ‘Abbdn : 

“It has been learnt from the people visiting India that 
Abul Fazl, son of Shaikh Mubarak, one of the scholars 
of India and a trusted courtier of Akbar, is a follower 
of this religion. He has made Akbar latitudinarian who 
has given up the path of shan'ah. The letter of Abul Fazl 
addressed to Mir Ahmad Kashi, which was found among 
the papers of the aforesaid Mir, testifies that he was a 
Nuqtawl.” 1 

Khawaja Kalan also says while discussing Mahmud of Bas&- 
khwan and his religion in the MubUlgh-ur-Rijal, that “Shaikh 
Abul Fazl of Nagor imported that destructive doctrine into 
India.” 2 

These documentary evidences sufficiently demonstrate how 
the Nuqtawls had conspired to prepare the ground for a new 
religion to take the place of the old one at the beginning of the 
second millennium: the new era and the new faith were, it seems, 
in search of an anointed leader who could preside over the new¬ 
found kingdom; and there was none better suited than the 
Emperor Akbar to fill in that role. 


1. Cited from Tgrikhl and Adabi Miugl'e by Dr. Nazir Ahmad, p. 261 

2. Mublligh ut-Rijsl, p.31. For further details also see pp. 32-33. 




CHAPTER HI 


AKBAR’S RULE 

THE CONTRASTING CLIMAXES 


The Religions Period 

AH the historians of Akbar’s reign are in agreement that 
Akbar began his rule as an orthodox Muslim, or rather with an 
excess of religious frenzy akin to blind faith. A few incidents 
related Ijy Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Bad&unT (d. 1004/1595), have 
been taken from the Muntakhabut-Tawdnkh to show that Akbar 
was, like his forefathers, a strict Muslim. With no religious 
education or, for that matter, any education at all, and living in 
an age when the excessive veneration of the tombs of saints was a 
common feature, Akbar used' to undertake long journeys for the 
purpose, punished those who showed disbelief or expressed views 
contrary to the accepted articles of faith, presented offerings at the 
shrines of saints, spent a part of the day in recollection of God, 
kept company of the scholars and saintly persons and attended 
spiritual concerts. 

We do not see any harm in citing Mulla ‘Abdul Qidir 
Bad&unI in support of Akbar’s religious zeal. These statements 
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of Badacral, many of which find confirmation in the accounts 
of Nizam-ud-din and Abul Fazl, have something nice to 
say about Akbar and no historian has ever criticised them 
for containing even a veiled reprehension to the king. There 
was, in fact, no reason for Badaunl to cry down Akbar’s 
religiosity of the initial period. We shall, however, refrain from 
invoking Budauni’s testimony in regard to the later part of 
Akbar’s rule when he was engaged in preaching the Dm light and 
unity of all religions, and insulting the precepts of Islam for 
demonstrating his catholicity, since the authenticity of Badauni’s 
statement about that period have, of late, been challenged by 
certain historians 1 . Wherever we shall refer to Budauni for the 
later period of Akbar’s rule, we shall do it only when his 
statement is supported by the assiduous courtiers and historians 
eager to preserve and extol the dignity of their master. 

Now, let us see what Muntakabut Tawdrkih has to say about 
the earlier religious zeal of Akbar: 

“The Emperor set out to pay a vow of thanks for the 


1. The campaign launched in the recent past to discredit Mulls 'Abdul 
QSdir BadSunfs Muntakhabut TawSrikh by attributing his statements 
to orthodoxy and personal prejudices against Akbar cannot be suppor¬ 
ted on any valid ground. The trend, in fact, shows an emotional 
attachment to Akbar and a conscious effort to gloss over the faults 
and errors committed by him. It bespeaks of a negative attitude born 
of a particular way of thinking and the system of education as well as 
circumstances which have helped to advance motivated historiography 
of the present times. Anybody who goes through the Muntakhabut 
TawSrikh with an unbiased mind cannot but acknowledge the sincerity, 
truthfulness and courage of its author. 

The merit of ‘Abdul Qfidir Badfifini lies in the fact that when 
every other writer was no more than a panegyric of the Emperor, 
Bads&ni stood apart from all of them. According to Elliot, "rarely 
do the other obsequious annalists dare to utter their own sentiments, 
especially such as would be ungrateful to a royal ear, or to confess 
their own errors and foibles, as ‘Abdul QSdir does with so much 
complacency and indifference." (Vol. V., p. 480) 
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rising of this star of prosperity (i.e. birth of Prince Salim) 
and went on foot from Agra to Ajmir, travelling six or seven 
coses each day. After fulfilling the rites of the pilgrimage 
he returned, and in the blessed month of Ramazan he en¬ 
camped outside Dehli, and spent some days in visiting the 
tombs of the saints of God.” 1 2 3 4 5 6 

“The Emperor had Mirzl Maqitn of Isfahan together 
•with a certain person named Mir YHqub of Kashmir put 
to death on the charge of being Shi‘ahs .”* 

“The Emperor . . . with a view to visiting the tomb of 
that Pole-star of Shaikhs . . . honoured Shaikh Farid . . . 
went towards Ajodhan, which is generally known as Pattan.”* 
“In the beginning of Sh'aban the Emperor left Dehli 
for Ajmir ... At the beginning of the blessed month of 
Ramazan he arrived within seven coses of Ajmir, and 
dismounting in his accustomed manner made a pilgrimage to 
the shrine, and presented a pair of kettle drums of Daud’s,. . . 
And daily, according to his custom, held in that sacred shrine 
by night intercourse with holy, learned, and sincere men, 
and seances for dancing and sufiism took place.”* 

“In the year nine hundred and eighty the buildings of 
the ‘ lb&dat-Kh&nah were completed.. .His Majesty spent whole 
nights in praising God; he continually occupied himself in 
pronouncing Yi huw* and Y& had \•, in which he was well 
versed.” 7 

1. Muntakhabut Tdwrikh, Vol. II, p. 127-28; also see Akbar Nsmah, 
Vol. HI. p. 233 

2. Muntakhabut Tawdrikh, Vol. II, p. 128 

3. Muntakhabut Tawdrikh, Vol II. 'p. 137 ; also see Tabaqit-i-Akbari, 
Vol. H, p. 362 

4. Muntakhabut Tawdrikh, Vol. n, p. 188; also'see Akbar Ndmah, Vol. HI, 
p. 259 

5. Meaning; ’OHe (God)! 

6. Meaning 'O Guide t 

7. Muntakhabut Tawdrikh, Vol. Q, page 203; Akbar Ndmah, V 
p. 364; Tabaqdt Akbari, Vol. HI, p. 514 
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“On Fridays after prayers he would go from the new 
chapel of the Shaikh-ul-Islam, and hold meeting in this 
building. Shaikhs, ‘Ulama, and pious men, and a few of his 
own companions and attendants were the only people who 

were invited.His Majesty would go from time to time to 

these various parties, and converse with them, and discuss 
philosophical subjects.” 1 

In the events of the year 986/1578 we read about Akbar’s 
preoccupations at Fatehpur Sikri: 

“There he used to spend much time in the ‘Ibadat-Khanah 
in the company of learned men and Shaikhs. And especially 
on Friday nights, when he would sit up there the whole 
night continually occupied in discussing questions of religion, 
whether fundamental or collateral.” 2 

"At the same time His Majesty ordered Qazi Jaisl-ud-din, 
and several ‘Ulama, to read out the commentary on the 
Qur’an.” 3 4 

In the annals of 985/1577, it is stated: 

“After performing the pilgrimages at Dehli to the tombs 
of the great saints of that illustrious locality, the Emperor went 
on a hunting expedition in the neighbourhood of Palam 1 ” 
Once when Akbar was walking and came near the Madrasah 
Khair-ul-Manazil established by Mahum Ankah, a slave name 
Faulad, whom Mirza Sharaf-ud-dln Husain had set free, shot an 
arrow at him which happily did no more than graze his skin. 
The providential escape was taken by Akbar as a ’’supernatural 
admonition and the miracles of the Pirs of Dehli.” 5 

Another time while returning after a visit to the mausoleum 
of Khwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti at Ajmer, Akbar visited Shaikh 


1. Muntakhabut Tawdrikh, Vol II, pp. 204-205; TabaqSt-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
p. 471 

2. Muntakhabut Tawdrikh, Vol. II, p. 262 

3. Ibid, p. 215 

4. Muntakhabut Tawdrikh, Vol. II, p. 259 5 Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 507 

5. Muntakhabut Tawdrikh, Vol. II, p. 60 
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Nizam Narnaul! (who was one of the greatest Shaikhs), and “in 
the fulness of his faith entreated his prayers.” 1 

Akbar had a great regard for Shaikh Salim Chishli whose 
monastery was built by him on the top of the hill at StkrI. The 
Shaikh had promised Akbar that his prayers for the blessing of a 
son would be answered. Accordingly, when Akbar learnt that his 
Hindu consort, the daughter of Raja Bihar! Mai of Ambar, was 
with child she was sent to the Shaikh’s monastery at SikrI, where 
was born the prince who received the name Salim in the honour 
of the Saint. 2 3 

Another son of Akbar, prince Murad, was also bom in the 
monastery of Shaikh Salim Chishti.* 

On the request of Akbar, “prince Salim received the tablet 
of instruction from the hand of the God-fearing Maulana Mir 
Kalan, the traditionist of Herat...and learnt the lesson ‘In the 
name of the Gracious and Merciful God.” 4 5 6 

“The Emperor on account of his great reverence for the 
Shaikh (‘Abd-un-Nab!) used to go from time to time to his 
house to hear lectures on the Traditions of the Prophet, and once 
or twice he even stood before him without his shoes and made 
the eldest Prince attend his school to learn the (collection of) 40 
ahsditk by the renowned master Maulana ‘Abdur Rahman 
Jam!.”® 

Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir relates his own experience: “Then 
the Emperor gave me a pair of splendid Nakhudi shawls (and 
said): ‘Take these and go and see the Shaikh (‘Abd-un-Nabi), 
and say to him from us: ‘They are from our own private treasury, 
and we had them made on purpose for you, do you wear them.”® 


1. Muntakhabut TawSrikh, Vol. II, p. 108; Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 350 

2. Muntakhabut-Tawdrikh, Vol. II, pp, 112,124; Tabaqat-i-Akbari vol. II, 
p. 356-7. 

3. Muntakhabul-Tawarikh. Vol. II, pp. 135-6; Tabaqat-i-Akbari p. 360 

4. btumakhabut-Taw&rikh, Vol. II p. 173 

5. Ibid, p. 206-7 

6. Ibid, p. 243-4 
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Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth of Gwalior was one of the 
renowned mystics of Shattari order. He was granted a jagir 
which yielded an annual income of a million sterling. 1 Akbar 
sent for his son, Shaikh Zia Ullah and assembled a party in his 
honour at the ‘Ibadat-Khanah, every Thursday evening in which 
he invited Sayyids, Shaikhs, ‘Ulama and Amirs. 2 

The homage rendered by Akbar to the pious and heavenly- 
minded persons was after the custom of his Timurid forefathers 
» ho were all devoted to Khwaja Naslr-ud-din ‘Ubaid Ullah Ahrar. 
Sultan Abu Sa'eed, the grandfather of Babur used to go bare 
footed for paying his respect to the Khawaja and never did any¬ 
thing without consulting him. Babur’s father ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza also held the Khwaja in reverence. Babur has paid 
glowing tributes to him in his Memoirs. Several women of the 
royal family were given in marriage to the mystic Shaikhs of 
Naqshbandiyah order. When Khwaja Yahya, who was one of 
the descendants of Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah Ahrar came to India, 
Akbar received him with the greatest honour and bestowed a 
jggir for his maintenance. “He was made ‘leader of the pilgrim¬ 
age’ and was sent on his way to the holy places with ample stores 
for the journey. When he had attained the felicity of com¬ 
pleting the pilgrimage he returned, and passed his precious time 
in Agra.” 3 

Akbar had appointed seven persons to lead the congregational 
prayers, one for the five prayers of each day of the week 4 . 

Akbar used to send at his cost a large number of persons 
for performing pilgrimage every, year. Sometimes a general 
order was issued that any one who wished might go at his 
expense. 5 Narrating an event of the kind, BadaunI says, “Sultan 


1. Munakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. Ill, p. 29 

2. Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 204; Tabaq&t-i-Akbari, Vol. U, 
p. 235, 

3. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. IU, p-151; Akbar Namah, Vol. Ill, p. 382-3. 

4. Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. II, p.232 

5. Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 258; Taboqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 517. 
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Khwijah son of Khwajah Khawand Mahmud, he appointed Mir 
Hajl 1 , and sent a sum of six lacs of rupees, in money and 
goods, to be distributed among the deserving people of Makkah 
and Madinah, and for building a Khankah 2 in the sacred precincts. 
When the Emperor dismissed Sultan Khwajah on his road to the 
two sacred cities, he himself, with bare head and feet, and 
dressed in the Ihram , 3 and in every respect clothed like a pilgrim 
and having shorn his head a little, went a little distance in his 
train. At this a cry broke forth from the multitude, and he 
showed himself moved by their devotion”. 4 

When Shah Abu Tur&b, sent by Akbar as a leader of the 
pilgrims, returned from Hijaz with a stone with the impression 
of the foot of the Prophet on it, “the Emperor went a distance 
of four coses to meet it, and commanded the Amirs to carry it 
by turns a few step, and in this manner they brought it to the 
city”. 4 6 

The accounts of early religiosity of Akbar find confirmation 
in the statement of another renowned historian of the Moghul 
period, Mir c Abdur Razzaq Khafi Khan, also known as §amyam- 
ud-daulah Shahnawaz Khan (1111-1171 A.H.)* which would 
be a fitting epilouge to this description. Khafi Khan writes in 
the Ma'Athtr-ul-Umara. 

“Emperor Akbar used to exert himself in promulgating^ 
the injunctions of the sJiari’ah, enforcing the acts commenda¬ 
ble and preventing those impermissible. Often he gave 
the call to prayers and led the congregation and even swept 
the mosque for merit’s sake.” 7 


1. Leader of pilgrims. 

2. A rest house 

3. Dress worn by the pilgrims 

4 Muntakhabat Tawirikh, Vol. H, p.246 

5. Muntakhabat Tawirikh, Vol. Q, p. 320; Tabaqit-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 538 

6 . AJD 1699-1758 

7. Ma‘ithir-td-Umar&,' Vol. II, p. 651 
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The Second Phase of Akbar’s Role 

Akbar’s pietism 1 illustrated by the instances cited here brea¬ 
thes of a devoutness of the common herd, grounded not in 
the study of the Qur’an and the sunnah, nor in its deep know¬ 
ledge acquired through keeping company of the scholars and 
righteous persons, but shows the overreligiousness of a rustic 
soldier to which any illiterate person living in the ninth century 
Central Asia would have become accustomed by force of circum¬ 
stances and his contact with ignorant nobles and war-lords of 
the period. It was indeed a credulous faith bordering on supers¬ 
titious trust in the saints and the merit in paying visits to their 
shrines; sometimes covering long distances on foot, and rendering 
reverential honour to the descendants of the saints or keepers 
of their shrines who seldom possessed any learning or spiritua¬ 
lity like their illustrious ancestors. His religiosity was displayed 
through sweeping the monasteries, taking part in the musical 
recitations of devotional poetry and paying homage to the worldly- 
minded mystics and scholars who had attached themselves to 
his court. 'It is a common knowledge that Akbar was illiterate. 2 


1 In the account of Akbar’s death, given by JahSngir in the Tuzuk 
Jahdngiri (the first part was written by Jahangir himself) it is stated 
that in his last moments Akbar had realised his mistake and died 
after reciting the Kalematus Shahadat or the words of testimony. 
Surah Ydsin of the Qur’Sn was being recited at the time by his bedside. 
We are, however, not concerned how he made his last journey and in 
what state he met the Lord for our study relates to his efforts in 
promulgating his new faith and the effects it had on Islam and the 
Muslims. 

2. When according to custom the age of Akbar had reached four years, 
four months and four days he was given in the tutorship of 
MulISzSdah ‘EsSm-ud-dfn IbrShim but the MulISzSdah did not take 
long to realise that the Prince had no inclination towards his studies; 
However, it was taken as lack of attention and interest on the part 
of the MulISzSdah and another tutor, MaulSnS BS Yazid, was appoin- 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Timurids were generally extremists and overreligious, vola¬ 
tile, thoughtless and unsteady. Akbar’s father Humayiin is 
stated to be a gallant and great fighter who seemed to be a 
man made of steel in the battlefield, but after a moment of 
success he would busy himslef in merry-making and dream among 
the precious hours in the opium eaters’ paradise. Jahangir, too, 
had the same weakness of disproportion and contradiction in his 
character. 

We should also not forget the extraordinary conditions in 
which Akbar had spent his childhood. The treachery of his 
uncles, defeats suffered by his father and the bitter experiences 
during his journey to Iran and, finally, the behaviour of his 
benefactor Bairam Khan had given him a sceptical frame Of 
mind questioning the sincerity of his well-wishers and the ^pund- 
ness of every truth and fact. 

Effect of Religious Discussions 

Had Akbar been aware of his limitations as an illiterate 
person and realised that all his interests and ambitions lay in the 
affairs of the world: in being a better administrator and in 
consolidation of his empire; he would have not only overcome 
his weaknesses, just mentioned, but also saved his soul and acted 
like many other Muslim kings and emperors, as some had been in 
his own family, and proved himself an exalted Protector of the 
Faith. But the self-realisation of his weakness was not the 
virtue to be found in Akbar just as the drawback of illiteracy 
was not the failing of any other Timurid prince from Babur to 
Bahadur Shah. Akbar was great as a general and unsurpassed 


(Concluded) 

ted in his place but the Prince still showed no inclination to take 
his studies seriously. The subsequent unsettled political conditions 
and HumSyOn’s wanderings did not allow Akbar to receive any educa¬ 
tion and thus he remained unacquainted with the arts of reading and 
writing (Elliot, Vol. V, p. 223). 
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as an administrator. He should not have delved into religious 
affairs and should have better left these matters, like a good 
Muslim and a good soldier to the doctors of religion and those 
competent to handle them as was done by B&bur and Humftyfin 
(although bot^ were well-versed in literature and had a refind 
taste). He ought to have kept himself aloof from the deli¬ 
cate doctrinal matters of faith and metaphysical issues, scholastic 
intricacies and the tangled question of comparative religions. 
This was the domain where the slightest mistake or inexperience 
can cause one to go on a wrong track leading to eternal ignominy. 
He intruded in a field of which he had the least knowledge, and, 
what is more, his action ran counter to the political interests of a 
dynasty that was to hold the charge of an important part of the 
Muslim world for four hundred years. Mistake of a similar 
nature, of meddling with doctrinal and scholastical issues and 
employing the State’s power and influence in his favour, was 
committed earlier by a much more learned and intelligent king 
like Caliph Mamun al-Rashid (170-218 AH) 1 2 but that had neither 
proved profitable to him nor to any body else.* 

But Akbar was ambitious and imaginative, and had an 
inquisitive disposition. His uninterrupted victories in the battle¬ 
fields and series of successful diplomatic manoeuvres had led 
him to labour under the misconception that he could solve ihe 
mysteries of mute reality, faith and creed in the same manner 
as he dealt with the administrative and political problems. 

And, to make the matter still worse, there were crafty 
self-sellers of his court who arranged the wranglings and verbal 
contests to take the place of customary cock and bull fights, the 
normal amusement of eastern rulers and potentates, partly for 
showing off their intellectual grit and partly for the recreation of 
their master who seemed to enjoy these passage of words. These 
contests held in the ‘Hall of Worship’ were miscalled religious 


1. A.D. 787-833 

2. For details see Saviours of blonde Spirit, Part I, pp.78-86 
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discussions and enquiries in different faiths. It is a brutal fact, 
perhaps experienced times without number in the history of religi¬ 
ons, that unless one attending such polemical disputations is 
endowed with a keen intellect and deep knowledge of the subject, 
and is also blessed with a divine grace, one is more likely to fail a 
prey to scepticism and sophism and end up as an atheist or a 
neo-Platonist. 

Jahangir’s evidence about Akbar shows that he had fallen 
into a state of religious mania. He writes in his TUzuk : 

”My father always associated with the learned of every 
creed and religion, especially Pandits and the learned of 
India, and although he was illiterate, so much became clear 
to him through constant intercourse with the learned and 
wise, in his conversation with them, that no one knew him to 
be illiterate, and he was so acquainted with the niceties of 
verse and prose compositions that his deficiencey was not 
thought of’. 1 

Akbar was not content to' limit his quest to Islam and 
Hinduism and other religions of India; he invited even European 
scholars to get himself acquainted with Christianity. Abul Fazl 
acknowledges that arrangements were made to translate the 
Pentateuch, the Gospels and the Psalms and to convey these to 
the Emperor. An embassy was sent in the person of Saiyid 
Muzaffar to certain Christian kings to whom a letter was sent, 
saying: 

“In our spare time we meet the scholars of all the 
religions and derive benefit from their sublime thoughts and 
useful conversation. Differences of tongue stand in our way, 
so kindly send a man for our pleasure, who may be able to 
convey the noble concepts in an intelligible manner. It has 
been brought to our notice that the revealed books, such as 
the Pentateuch, the Gospels and the Psalms, have been 
translated into Arabic and Persian. Should these books, 


1. Tixuk Jahangiri, p. 33 
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which are profitable to all, whether translated or not, be 
procurable in your country, send them. We are deputing 
honourable Saiyid Muzaffar, a recipient of our favours, for 
obtaining a few copies of these translations in order to 
strengthen our friendship and the bases of unity. He will 
have conversation with you and correspond with you”. 1 
Translations of Christian scriptures were produced before the 
Emperor and a few missionaries also called upon him personally 
to explain the doctrines of the Trinity and the truth of Christinity. 
Badaum writes describing the mission of these Church Fathers: 

’’Learned monks also from Europe, who are called 
padre, and have an infallible head, called Papa (Pope)... 
brought the Gospel, and advanced proofs for the Trinity.” 2 3 
Akbar had been so crazy about it that in a letter to the 
fathers of the Christian Society at Goa he wrote: 

“Your reverences will be able immediately, on receiving 
my letter to send some of them to my Court with all 
confidence, so that in disputations with my doctors I may 
compare their several learning and character, and see the 
superiority of the Fathers over my doctors, whom we call 
QazI, and whom by this means they can teach the truth.” 9 
Victory in polemical disputations does not depend, as the 
experience shows, either on the truth of any religion or even the 
cogent arguments and intrinsic evidences, but on the gift of the 
gab possessed by a contender. It is not unoften that propounders 
of a weak doctrine wins the sympathies of the audience by his 
eloquence and playing upon the sentiments of the listeners. On 
the other hand, the advocate of a religion far more virtuous and 
truthful is likely to lose the war of words if he lacks these 
qualities. It is also doubtful if the scholars representing Islam in 
the court of Akbar had adequate knowledge of Christianity and 


1. Ittsha'-i-Abul Fail, p. 39 

2. Mmtakabut Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 267 

3. Cited from Dr. Ishwari Prassad, The Mughal Empire, p.375 
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its weaknesses or were even qualified to defend Islam as a rational 
and practical religion against the onslaughts of Christian mission¬ 
aries. In fact, Christianity was in those days a new religion in 
India with a few adherents, mostly foreigners, and so the Muslim 
religious scholars had never taken it seriously enough to study its 
doctrines, while the Portuguese, who had sent the missionaries, 
had already set up a College of Jesuit Mission at Goa for the 
purpose of theological study and propagation of Christianity in 
India. 1 There was nothing strange, if in these circumstances, the 
Catholic missionaries had made a favourable impression upon 
Akbar who might have considered them intellectually superior to 
the Muslim religious scholars. Be it as it may, the outcome of 
these controversial wranglings was not different from what one 
might have expected and as confirmed by Badauni: "And persons 
of novel and whimsical opinions, in accordance with their perni¬ 
cious ideas, and vain doubts, coming out of ambush decked 
the false in the garb of the true, and wrong in the dress of right, 
and cast the Emperor, who was possessed of an excellent disposi¬ 
tion, and was an earnest searcher after truth, but very ignorant 
and a mere tyro, and used to the company of infidels and base 
persons, into perplexity, till doubt was heaped upon doubt, and he 
lost all definite aim, and the straight wall of the clear Law, and of 
firm religion was broken down, so that after five or six years not 
a trace of Islam was left in him; and everything was turned 
topsy turvy” 2 

At another place Badauni says: "In the same way every 
command and doctrine of Islam, whether special or general, as 
the prophetship, the harmony of Islam with reason, the doctrine of 
ruyat, 3 takhf 4 5 and takwm 3 , the details of the day of resurrection 


1. Akbar Namah, Vol. m, p. 1027; Commentarius, I, p. 34 

2. Muntakhabut-Tawsrikh, Vol. n, pp. 262-263 

3. Vision of God in the Hereafter. 

4. Moral responsibility of human beings. 

5. Creation of the Universe. 
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And judgement, all were doubted and rediculed” 1 . 

To cap it all, the subtle and delicate points of Quranic 
exegesis and history oft he earliest period of Tslam were brought 
into discussion, in the illiterate Emperor’s court permeated with a 
playful and hilarious atmosphere. As Badauni says, “His Majesty 
ordered Qazi Jalal-ud-din and several 'Ularna to read out the 
commentary 2 3 on the Qur’an, but this led to great dissentions 
among them. Deep Chand Rajah Manjholah—that fool!—once 
set the whole court in laughter by saying that Allah after all had 
great respect for cows, else the cow would not have been men¬ 
tioned in the first chapter of the Qur’an. His Majesty had also 
the early history of Islam read out to him, and soon began to 
think less of the sahabah *. Soon after, the observance of the five 
prayers, and the fasts, and the belief in everything connected with 
the Prophet, were put down to vain superstitions, and man's 
reason, not tradition, was acknowledged as the only basis of reli¬ 
gion. Portuguese priests also came frequently; and His Majesty 
accepted 4 5 certain articles of their belief based upon reason”*. 

Kale of Religious Scholars 

The doctors of religion had a decisive role to play in helping 
Akbar to keep io the right path as well as to avoid the pitfalls 
natural to a ruler of headstrong disposition but with little sense 
of proportion. But the scholars needed for it had to have 
profound knowledge of religious wisdom and were to be possessed 
of sagacity and judiciousness. They had to keep their eyes more 
on fundamentals than on the details, on the objectives than on the 
means, and were to be cognizant of the need to fraternize with 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh,, Vol. II, p. 317 

2- W. H. Lowe's rendering "to write a commentary” is incorrect. 

3. Companions of the Prophet. 

4. Lowe’s version says “enquried into”, which it not correct a translation 
of firaftand. 

5. Muntakfwbut-Tawdrikh, Vol. II, p. 215 
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others instead of alienating them. They had also to be virtuous 
and selfless, pious and above worldly temptations, and to under¬ 
stand the fact that the kingdom, having a hold on an overwhelming 
non-Muslim majority, still conscious of its identity and the loss of 
its power, could not last without winning their cooperation. 
These scholars had also to understand that the great kingdom they 
had the opportunity to serve was the second largest power after 
the Ottoman Caliphate of Turkey by virtue of its resources, 
manpower and extensiveness of its dominions, and that the greatest 
need of the time, virtually an act of worship, was to guard that 
empire against all dangers. They had to help the ruler in his 
onerous task of strengthening that empire and, at the same time, 
making it a citadel of Islam. 

The Emperor required, on the other hand, courtiers and 
.counsellors who had a strong conviction in the faith of the 
founder of that empire, who, in 933/1527, had won the battle 
against Rana Sanga after making a pledge to serve the cause of 
God. 1 These persons, too, had not only to possess moral grit but 
also an awareness of the need to keep themselves aloof from all 
those irreligious and atheistic thoughts and movements, prevalent 
in the tenth century Iran and India, whose aim tvas to promote 
mental confusion and political anarchy. They had to devote them¬ 
selves to the great task of providing a clean administration, inte¬ 
grating the society and the administrative apparatus, and to work 
for social and moral uplift of the people. 

Had Akbar been fortunate to enlist the support of the 
enlightened and the sincere among these two elements of his 
empire, his kingdom would have undoubtedly played the same 
role in the service of Islam as was done by the Ottomans in the 
West. Iqbal had very correctly remarked that “The Timurld 
Turks were not a bit inferior to the Othmani Turks”. 

But it was a misfortune of Akbar that with all his glory and 


1. See Tirikh-i-Pirishta by Muhammad Qasim FirishtS; Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, 
Vol. n, p. 37 
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grandeur none of his courtiers belonging to these two groups were 
gifted with the instinct and genius required of them. Many of 
them rather performed the regrettable task of not only alienating 
him from religion but even helped him to join his fortunes 
with anti-Islamic thoughts and movements. 

Religious Scholars of Akbar’s Court 

Let us first take the doctors of religion attached to the 
imperial court. Akbar paid greatest marks of respect to them 
during the initial period of his rule; they were first to be 
promoted as his counsellors. He showed absolute confidence in 
them but they proved to be a lot which, according to a great 
savant and critic Shaikh 'Abdullah b. Mubarak, oftentimes 
happen to prove as one of the three important causes of promoting 
irreligion. He says: “Who else have mutilated religion save the 
kings, insincere scholars and earthly-minded pietists?” 

We are again referring here to the testimony of Badaoni 
for he was an eye-witness to the actions of his fellow courtiers 
and also, because, there is no evidence to show that he 
bore any grudge against the religious scholars which might 
discredit his testimony. Depicting a picture of the Akbar’s 
court he writes: 

“He (Akbar) assembled a party in his (Sheikh ZiS 
Ullah’s) honour at the Ib&dat-Khanah, and every Thursday 
evening he invited the Saiyids, Shaikhs, ‘Ulma and Amirs. 
But ill-feeling arose in the company about the seats and 
order of precedence, so His Majesty ordered that the 
Amirs should sit on the east side, the Saiyids on the west, 
the ‘UlamS on the south, and the Shaikhs on the north. 
His Majesty would go from time to time to these various 
parties, and converse with them, and discuss philosphical 
subjects.” 1 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawirikh, Vol. Q, pp. 204*5 
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Badaani further relates that ‘all at once one night the vein of 
the neck of the ‘Ulama of the age swelled up, and a horrid noise 
and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude 
behaviour,’ 1 and he took their behaviour as impertinence. 

Akbar got very angry at their unmannerliness and said to 
Badaani, “In future report any of the ‘Ulama who talk nonsense 
and cannot behave themselves, and I shall make him leave 
the hall.” 2 

One of the learned scholars in Akbar's entourage was Mulla 
‘Abdullah of Sultsnpnr. 3 He was supposed to be ‘the infallible 
guide and expositor’ of the faith and had been conferred the 
title of Makhdnm-ul-M ulk. He had given a fatwa 1 that the 
ordinance of pilgrimage to Mecca was no longer binding, perhaps, 
for the reason that he might not himself be called upon to 
perform the pilgrimage. He had also invented ;; device for 
avoiding payment of the legal alms ( zakit ) due upon his wealth 5 . 
He had made such a pile of wealth during Akbar’s lime that 
several boxes filled with gold bricks were later unearthed from 
his ancestral cemetery where they had been buried under the 
pretext of dead relations.* 

Another scholar enjoying patronage of Akbar, next only to 
Makhdom-ul-Mulk, was Maulana ‘Abdun Nabi. 7 He held the 


j. Muntakhabut-TawSrtkh, Vpl. II, p. 205 

2. Ibid., p. 205 

3. A district in the Indian Punjab. For further details of Mulla ‘Abdullah 
see Nuzhatul KhawiUr, Vol. V. 

4. Authoritative juristic opinion in accordance with the Islamic Law. 

5. Towards the end of each year he used to make over all his property to 
his wife, but before the year had run out he took it back again. Under 
the Islamic law the poor-due or legal alms become due on possession 
of surplus stock for a whole year, so he absolved himself of this 
responsibility in this manner. 

6. According to one report the gold bricks worth thirty million rupees 
were unearthed from the cemetery. 

7. Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi was son of Shaikh Ahmad Gangoh and grandson 

(Continued on neat page) 
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office of Sadr-us-Sadar, the Chief Justice of the kingdom and 
was believed to be one of the ablest religious doctors of his time 
and an authority on the Traditions. The reports about him 
in the Muntakhabut-Taw&rikh, however, show that he was just 
a half-learned person who could not even pronounce Arabic 
words correctly. 1 On occasions Akbar even stood before him 
without his shoes and the nobles and scholars had to wait for hours 
in order to pay a visit to him. He was given the charge of dis¬ 
bursement of large sums of money and tax-free lands for religious 
and charitable purposes. According to one report he surpassed hi* 
predecessors in magnanimity and open-handed chanty. But the 
historian BadaanI, a colleague and friend of ‘Abdun NabI, 
reports that he was rapacious and unworthy, lacked good manners 
of the ‘Ulama and of hjs own illustrious forefathers and was 
sometimes even rude and scant of courtesy. May be that he 
became arrogant and inconsiderate because of his office and 
authority but it is true that he did not leave a good impression 
of his behaviour either on the Emperor or on other nobles of 
the court. ‘Abdul Qadir BadaanI accuses him of misusing his 
authority. He writes: “For this reason a large number of 
worthy people from the extreme east of India and as far west 
as Bakkar (on the Indus) came to Court, If any of them bad a 
powerful protnctor in one of the Amirs, or near friends of His 
Majesty, he ootdd manage to get his affairs settled; but such as 
were destitute of such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid 
'Abd-ur-Rasnl, the Shaikh’s head-man, or make presents to 


(Continued from previous page) 

of Shsh 'Abdul Qaddfis (d. 1537 A.D.). Having received education from 
certain scholars of Arabia, he had differences with his father who 
believed in the Unity of Being and the legality of musical recitations. 
Further details about him can be seen in the Nuzhatul Khawdtir, Vol. V. 
1 . It is difficult to believe BadaOni's report that he misspelt even common 
words of Arabic for he had received education from Shahab-ud-dm 
Ahmad b. Hajr Haytami of Mecca who was a great scholar and 
author. 
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his chamberlains, door-keepers and sweepers, in order to get their 
blanket out of the mire.” 1 2 

Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabl’s orthodoxy was beyond question. 
Sometimes he was so impolite as to cast to winds the adroitness 
required in dealing with the persons and circumstances. “Once, 
on the occasion of Akbar’s birthday the nobles and grandees 
were paying their respect to the Emperor,” writes the auther of 
the Ma 'sthir-ul-Umrn. who had put on a saffron-coloured garment. 
The Shaikh raised objection to the colour of Emperor’s dress and 
bade him to take it off, but he did it in such a way that the 
staff in his hand touched the head of the Emperor. This gave 
great offence to Akbar, but he kept quiet and complained 
to his mother about the behaviour of the Shaikh. His mother, 
belonging to a saintly family, mellowed his anger by saying that 
the incident would get a place in history which would record that 
a doctor of religion who was a subject to the Emperor hit him 
with his staff but the Emperor kept quiet for his deference to 
the shari'ah.”* 

The two principal leaders of the ‘Ulams, Makhdiim-ul-Mulk 
and Shaikh ‘Abdun NabI, quarrelled among themselves and 
became contenders of one another. ‘Abdun NabI decried 
Makhdam-ul-Mulk and Makhdam-ul-mulk denounced ‘Abdun 
NabI as an apostate while their followers arrayed themselves 
behind their leaders ss two different camps at loggerheads. If 
the historians have made a correct assessment of the character of 
these two persons, there hardly remains any doubt that none of 
the two was possessed of the learning and piety or even gracious¬ 
ness required of a doctor of religion to represent his faith during 
a period so crucial as the reign of Akbar. If advisors with the 
talents, learning and piety of Raja’ b. Haiwah 3 and Q&zi Aba 


1. MuniakHabut-TawirikA, Vol. II, pp. 207-8 

2 . Mttithir ul-VrwS, Vol. II, p. 561 

3 . A Minister of Caliph SulaimiQ b. ‘Abdul Malik 
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Ynsuf 1 were not to be had at the time, Akbar deserved counsellors 
of at least ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Asif Khan and Qazi Shaikh-ul-Islam’s 
calibre. Akbar had drawn to his court some of the most 
intelligent scholars of seculars sciences, adept in literature and 
penmanship. Religious scholars gifted with greater talents and 
intelligence were required to outshine these men of letters. 

Akbar, according to ‘Abdul Qadir Badaani, rated Makhdom- 
ul-Mulk and ‘Abdun Nabi and some other scholars of his time, 
as unmatched even by Razi and Ghazzali but when he witnessed 
their stinginess and unbecoming conduct he discarded the ‘UlamS 
altogether. 

Courtiers and Counsellors 

Akbar was as much unfortunate in having self-seeking 
advisors and councellors as he was in the case of religious 
scholars. Being an unlettered man, every fluent chatterer, espe¬ 
cially if he happened to come from Iran, then looked upon as 
the Greece of the East by every Indian and Afghan, could put 
him in a trance. At the time when he was losing his faith in 
Islam, there came to his court from Iran the three brothers, 
Hakim Abui Fath GilanI, Humaynn* and Hakim Nur-nd-dln 
Qararl, and all the three were conferred rank and dignity. 
Shortly thereafter Mulla Yazdi arrived in India with a vitupe¬ 
rative tongue against the Prophet’s companions. Hakim Abul 
Fath went a step further and publicly denied the truth of religion 
and everything taught by it like revelation, prophethood and 
miracles. 3 This was the time when Sharif Amil, who had fled 
from Iran, arrived at the couit of Akbar. As stated earlier, he 
was an agnostic follower of Mahmud of Basakhwan. 

During the same period of disbelief and scepticism another 
man Gadai Brahmadas by name, who belonged to Kalpi and was 


.1. Chief Justice and religious advisor of Caliph Htrfln al-Rashid 
2. Also known as Hakim HumSm. 

3 AIfmtakhahit- Tdttailkh. Vol. II, p. 214 
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an affable, witty flatterer found favour with the Emperor. Very 
soon he rose In the good graces of Akbar and was awarded the 
proud title of Raja Birbar . 1 2 Being an intelligent man with 
intuitive perception of what was the right thing to do in the 
circumstances he was placed, he took to ridiculing Islamic faith 
and practices. His wit was rewarded with clapping and applause 
by all in Akbar’s court. Thus, he had also a hand in making 
Akbar disrespectful of Islam.- , . 

Mulls MubSrak and his Sons 

Mulls MubSrak of Nagore also got an access 3 to the Imperial 
court which brought the intellectual fluster of the Akbar’s 
court to a head. Two of his sons, Faizi and Abul Fazl crept 
-day by day more into favour of the Emperor, until they attained 
the highest rank, and were honoured with the distinction of 
becoming the Emperor’s closest confidants. A dispassionate study 
of the character and doings of Mulls MubSrak, Abul Fazl and 
Faizi Would show that all of the three were the best brains 
of the age and giants of learning, specially in the secular sciences 
of the time. All the three were well-versed in Persian literature 
and writers with a facile pen. In short, they were the best 
products of the system of education then in vogue who could be 
taken as the most profound men of that generation. Had these 
brilliant men with sharpness of intellect and depth of knowledge 
been also gifted with sincerity, purity of spirit, a strong convic¬ 
tion and a desire to follow the divine commands, they would 
have served a large segment of humanity, perhaps, in a manner 
unparalleled in history, by saving it from disintegrating forces of 
the time. Yet, the record of events preserved by historians and 


1. Darbur-i-Akbar i by Muhammad Husain Azad portrays the character 

and demeanour of Raja Birbar. See pp. 336-383 

2. Muntakhabut-Tawdrikh, Vol. II, p. 164 

3. In the Akbar Ndmab, Abul Fazl describes the first meeting by his 
father yith the Emperor in the twelfth year of Akbar’s reign. 
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the writings of Abul Fazl and Faizi lead us to the conclusion 
that: 

(1) Mulls MubSrak was impatient and rebellious by nature. 
His studies of the four juristic schools of Sunnism and their 
mutual differences did not lead him to find the common chord 
running through them or to syncretise them through deductive 
reasoning and interpretation. Instead, he got dissatisfied from all 
and developed, a tendency,to reject and refute the whole of 
juristic thought and researches made by the great scholars. 
Thereafter he got in touch with the well known scholastic of 
Shiraz, Abul Fazl Gazraoi, who whetted his craze for theosophy. 
He did not, however, turn to any spiritual guide who could 
have helped him to attain higher stages in his spiritual journey 
as well as warned him against the satanic suggestions and self* 
deceiving snares of the way: he decided to go it alone by 
undertaking study of books on mysticism and neo-PIatonism and 
to practice austerities by himself with the result that he developed 
an still greater mental unrest and volatile temperament. His 
roving pursuits ultimately convinced him that the easiest course 
in everything was to swirr with the stream. KhawsjS Kalan, 
the son of an eminent mystic of the time, KhwSja Baqi Billah, 
who had been brought up by Shaikh Mubarak’s daughter 1 2 , writes 
about him that “he managed to get along with every manner and 
complexion popular with the nobles and grandees of the time”.- 
Sir Wolsely Haig is of the opinion that “Shaikh Mubarak, 
the father of Faizi and Abul Fazl, had revelled in spiritual 
experience. He had been in turn a Sunni, a Shiah, a Safi, 
a Mahdlst, and probably many other things besides.” 3 

(2) Besides being amibtious, Mulla Mubarak wanted to be 


1. Khwaja Kalan was brought up by Shaikh Mubarak’s second daughter 
who was married to Khwaja Hosam-ud-din. (Tarikh Hindustan, 
Vol. V, p. 947 

2. Mubligh-ur-Rijal, p. 33A 

3. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, p. 114 
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comfortably situated in life. It was against his grain to continue 
living simply as a bookworm for he wanted to parade his know¬ 
ledge in the Akbar’s court and also to be rewarded for it. He 
strived to gain an entry in the Imperial court, and although he 
could not himself get a rise, he succeeded in making his sons close 
confidants of Akbar. His subsequent behaviour at the court has 
led Wolseley Haig to conclude that Shaikh Mubarak “had at 
first no system to offer as a substitute for orthodox Islam, and 
his object was purely destructive, the complete discomfiture of 
his enemies.” 1 2 3 

(3) The religious scholars led by Makhdam-ul-Mulk and 
Shaikh ‘Abdun Nadi failed to recognise his talents and learning 
which fitted him for a higher position. He was rather opposed 
as a heretodox and free-thinker either because of his errant beliefs 
or vacillating stands, but this gave rise to a feeling of deep 
resentment in him against the religion itself. Muhammad Husain 
AzSd, the noted Urdu man of letters and historian of Akbar’s reign 
expresses the view in his grand and forceful style that “hunted 
down for years by Makhdnm, Sadr and others, the hearts of 
the Shaikh (Abul Fazl) and his father had been cut up, which 
were not to be healed with the passage of time.”- At another 
place offering an apology for Abul Fazl and Faizi, Azsd says that 
“the barassments undergone by Shaikh Mubarak at the hands of 
Makhdnm were never forgotten by his sons. Lest these were 
repeated again, they started sowing seeds of doubt in the mind of 
Akbar, until Akbar’s ideas about Islam were completely changed.”* 
Muhammad Husain A 2 gd was himself liberal-minded, but he had 
to acknowledge that the “religion of Abul Fazl and Faizi remains 
undecided like that of their father.” 

(4) Antagonism of the doctors of religion to Shaikh 
Mubarak and his own failure to make the mark had given birth 


1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 114 

2. Darbar-i-Akbari, pp. 49-50 

3. Ibid., p. 389 
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to an inferiority complex from which his whole household suffered 
and laboured hard to redress the wrong by parading its supe¬ 
riority over others. They did their best to demonstrate the 
invincibility of their own intellect and knowledge, and, unfortu¬ 
nately, Islam and its way of life became the target of their attack. 
A time came when the two brothers enjoyed unbounded confi¬ 
dence of the Emperor, to the exclusion of all other persons ; they 
threw every other person into shadow; but then Islam was 
in flames, and Abul Fazl often used to recite the verses i 1 
I have set fire to my barn with my own hands. 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ! 
No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me! I have torn my garment with my own 
hands. 

Of the two sons of Mulla Mubarak, both talented and 
learned, the elder was Abul Faiz Faizi (born 954/1547) and the 
younger was Abul Fazl (b. 958/1551) 

Faizi was a litterateur by his own right. There can be no 
two opinions about his being a great scholar and a great poet. 
Shibli writes in the Sha'ir-ul-‘Ajam that Persian poetry in India 
had given birth to two poets only, during the long stretch of six 
hundred years, whose greatness has been acknowledged even’by the 
Persians: one of these was Khusru and the other was Faizi. 
He took Khwaja Husain of Marv as his teacher and attained 
mastery in every branch of study. First introduced to Akbar in 
974/1566, he immediately won the admiration of the Emperor. 
In a short time he became Akbar’s constant companion and friend. 
He was not given any particular assignment at the court and 
engaged himself as a physician, a writer and a poet; Prince 
Danial was placed under his charge in the twelfth year of Akbar’s 
reign, and in a few years his royal disciple attained proficiency in 
all the arts and sciences. This was also the year in which Akbar 
recited the Friday sermon in readiness to assume temporal as well 


t, Muntakhabut-Tawdrikh, Vo!. II, p. 202 
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as spiritual authority over his subjects. This sermon was written 
by FaizI. Thereafter the office of Sadr-us-Sudar was decentrali¬ 
sed by appointing provincial Sadars in order to curtail the powers 
of Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabl. FaizI was appointed Sadr for the 
provinces of Agra, Kalinjar and Kaipl in 990/1582, and then sent 
at the head of an army, in 993/1586, to suppress the uprising of 
Ynsufza’l Pathans. In the thirty-third year of Akbar’s rule, 
FaizI was honoured with title of “Prince of Poets”. He was 
accredited to the rulers of Khandesh as the envoy of the Emperor 
in 996/1589, and there he acquitted himself of the task with 
commendable success. FaizI died in 1004/1596. 

FaizI composed many works of prose and poetry and did 
some translations from Sanskrit besides the famous SawaVl-ul- 
ilham 1 , which is a commentary on the Qur’an employing only 
undotted letters. FarizI took two years to write this work, which 
was completed in 1002/1594, and showed his command over 
Arabic philology and gram mer. He was proud of his achievement 
for which Akbar rewarded him ten thousand rupees. 2 BadannI 
was at variance with the religious views of FaizI but he frankly 


1. FaizI had taken pains to use only undotted letters. The commentary, 
which was treated as a marvel, was written to refute the charge that 
he had little knowledge of religious sciences. But whatever command its 
author possessed over Arabic language this work shows that it contains 
hardly anything of importance, and throws little light upon the wisdom 
contained in the Scripture, nor has it any literary or practical value. 
It can better be compared with micrography of certain calligraphers 
who write a whole verse of the Qur’an on a grain of rice. Another 
work completed during the same period by a Syrian scholar Muhammad 
Badr-ud-din alias Ibn al-Ghazzi al-Damishqi (d. 984/1550), was 
perhaps much more valuable. He had composed a poetical commentary 
of the Qur’an consisting of 180 thousand verses along with a summary. 
The commentary was found to be strictly in accordance with the 
orthodox view. ( Al-Kawakib us-S&irah by Najm-ud-din al-Ghazzi; 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghizzi, Vol. II, p. 252 and Al-Badr-ut 
tal'e, V. 2, p. 252) 

2. Mfithir ul-Umara, Vol. II, p. 587 
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admits his learning: 

“In many separate branches of- knowledge, such as 
poetry, the composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, 
history, philology, medicine, and prose composition Shaikh 
Faizi had no equal in his time.” 1 

Being a great lover of books, Faizi had collected 4,600 
books in his private library. Many of these are reported to 
have been written by Faizi himself. 

Badauni and many other scholars of the time who were 
devoted to their religion were deeply perturbed at the policy 
pursued by Akbar. They were all of one mind that Faizi was, 
like his father, a heterodox, and that he was responsible for 
making Akbar irreligious and heretical. Faizi’s character as 
depicted by Badauni is clear enough: after making allowance 
for Badauni’s rhetorical flourishes, the picture pf Faizi that 
emerges from bis writings is that of a freethinker little influen¬ 
ced by scruples. Shibli has tried to defend Faizi in the Sha'ir-ul- 
‘Ajam but even he could not help acknowledging the fact that 
Faizi was a liberal who held the view that the Islam as conceived 
by the bigoted Mullas did not depict it correctly. Faizi treated 
the disputes between Shia’s and Sunnis as unrelated to Islam and 
mocked at them. Giving a few examples, from Faizi’s writings, 
to show how Faizi ridiculed these matters, Shibli goes on to say 
that Faizi and Abul Fazl contrived to have the religious discus¬ 
sions which made it apparant to all the courtiers that the only 
expedient that the bigots resorted to was to denounce others as 
apostates 2 3 

It seems that Faizi was known, during his life-time, to have 
entertained irreligious and atheistic ideas. Faizi met a tragic 
end which gave occasion to several chronograms for calculating 
the year of his death.* 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawdrikh, Vol. Ill, pp. 299 

3. •Sha'ir-ul-'Ajam, Vol. Ill, pp. 49-50 

3. Muntakhabut-Tawdrikh, Vol. II, p. 420 and DOrbdr-i Akbari, p. 4T1 
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Abul Fazl was also a versatile genius, far above others in 
dexterity with an uncommon intelligence. His compositions, in 
prose, stand unique and inimitable like the verses of his elder 
brother. As he writes in the Akbar Namah he became 'egotistic 
and self-conceited' in the beginning, and 'the foot of his energy 
rested for a while in admiration of his own excellence’ but this 
later on ‘put into his head the thought of asceticism and retire¬ 
ment’. 1 Ultimately he became a believer in the rational way and 
disdainful of orthodoxy. 2 3 

Abul Fazl was presented at Akbar’s Court in 981/1573, 
when he wrote a commentary on the Quranic verse known as 
Ayatal-Kursi. A year later, he produced a commentary of the 
SSrat-ul-Fath and presented it to the Emperor after which he grew 
in favour and power, until he rose to the office of the Prime 
Minister. The greatest of his literary productions was Ain-i- 
Akban which is a valuable and minute statistical account of the 
military, industrial, agricultural, economic, social, cultural, intel¬ 
lectual and religious life of India during the Mughal rule. His 
another work of great merit, the Akbar N&mah 3 is a record of 
day to day events of the time. He has to his credit a collection 
or letters called Inshai-Abul Fazl and a few other works of repute. 
He was murdered by Blr Singh Deo Bundela at the instance of 
Jahangir in 1011/1602. Akbar wept bitterly on learning the 
death of his friend and was for a time beside himself with grief 
and rage. 

In an estimate of Abul Fazl, Dr. Muhammad Baqar writes, 
“Abul Fazl weilded considerable influence over Akbar’s religious 
leanings. When Akbar built his'Ibadat-Khana or “Hall of Wor¬ 
ship”, in 982/1574, which was a hall of debate on religious 


1. Akbar Namah, Vol. IE, p. 117 

2. Bazm-i-Taimuriyih, p. 163. 

3. Cana Dc Vaux writes in the Let Penseun Des-1’Islam that the Akbar , 
Namah is a literary document on which the East can justly take pride, 
for the intelligence of those introduced through the book were definitely 
ahead of their times in the art of governance and administration. 
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matters, Abul Fazl made it a point to attend the discussions and 
to support Akbar’s views, until be led Akbar to believe that his 
views were far superior to those of the contemporary doctors of 
religion. In 987/1579, an Infallibility Decree was promulgated 
which made Akbar the judicator in disputes between the religi¬ 
ous scholars. It was in the midst of these disputations in the 
Hall of Worship that Akbar thought of proclaiming a new reli¬ 
gion and he did formally declare the advent of Dln-i-llahl in 991/ 
1583. Abul Fazl also joined his faith to the new religion.” 1 2 
Abul Fazl’s adoption of the Akbar's creed, no doubt, confirms 
his apostasy from.Islam, but Jahangir accuses him of misguiding 
his father while secretly retaining his convictions as a Muslim. 3 
A great controversy rages round Abul Fazl’s faith and the reason 
for his abjuring Islam but if the story told by Badauni is correct, 
it might have been simply to gain his private ends. Once Haklm- 
ul-Mulk and some other scholars sent privately a message to Abul 
Fazl by Asaf Khan BakhshI, “Why are you always falling foul 
of us ?” Abu! Fazl sent back the answer, “The fact of the matter 
is I am the servant of a mere mortal, and not of an egg¬ 
plant.” 3 

Views, however, differ on the question whether Abul Fazl 
was a man of liberal outlook free from religious bigotry or he 
was a perverter of truth and a deceiver of the faithful. He has 
generally been regarded as a broad-minded narrator of facts who 
often indulged in fulsome flattery of his master, but was absolutely 
free from the prejudices of the petty minds. However, an inci¬ 
dent narrated differently by him and Badauni might help us to 
analyse the objects and designs Abul Fazl had taken into his 
head. 


1. (Urdu) Da'irat Kta'arif Isldmiyah, Vol. I, pp. 889-90 

2. Major Price’s translation of the Tuzuk Jahdngtri contains the story 
how Prince Salim found forty scribes copying commentaries of the 
Qur’Sn at Abul Fazl’s bouse. 

3. Muntakhabut-Tawsrikh, Vol. II, pp. 270-71 
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A controversy in the Hall of Worship on the respective 
merits of the Bible and the Qur’an aroused, on a certain occasion, 
an-abnormal heat and each side claimed its Scripture as the divine 
book. Akbar sent for Shaikh Qutb-ud-din, a mystic, who 
challenged the Christian priests to make a peat fire and pass 
through it with him to prove the truth of his religion. Now, 
according to Badauni, “the fire was made. The Shaikh pulled 
one of the Christian priests by coat and said to him: ‘Come on, 
in the name of God.’ But none of the priests had the courage 
to go” 1 Abul Fazl’s version, on the other hand, begins with 
Padre Radif (Father Rudolf), “singular for his understanding 
and ability,” making “points in the feast of intelligence” and 
“some of the untruthful bigots” coming forward “in a blunder¬ 
ing way to answer him”. There being no truth present in their 
arguments, the adversaries of Rudolf “were ashamed, and aban¬ 
doned such discourse, and applied themselves to perverting the 
words of the Gospels.” Then, Rudolf challenged to have the 
issue decided by resort to a trial by fire but “the liverless and 
black-hearted fellows wavered, and in reply to the challenge had 
recourse to bigotry and wrangling. This cowardice and effron¬ 
tery displeased his (Akbar’s) equitable soul.” 2 

The Italian missionary Rudolf Aquaviva, who had called 
upon Akbar, was also accompanied by a Spaniard Anthony Mon- 
serrate and a Persian convert Francis Henriquez. Monserrate has 
left a narrative of his experiences at the Akbar’s court in a Latin 
work entitled Mongolicae Legationis Commentarius in which he 
absolves Rudolf of the charge of cowardice but acknowledges 
that the challenge came from the Muslim divine and it was rejec¬ 
ted by Rudolf on the ground that it amounted to tempting God 
and was contrary to the Christian religion. 3 

Abul Fazl’s version of the story, his defence of Rudolf and 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawirikh, p. 308 

2. Akbar N&mah, Vol. IQ, p. 369 

3. Commentarius, pp. 39-42 
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the diatribe against Muslim scholars couched in the language of 
a bitter fanatic hardly establish him as a man of lofty and blame¬ 
less character with a liberal outlook. We find several other 
instances of his tempering with facts or concealing them which 
show that he was as much a bigot as the orthodox Whom he 
cursed for their fanaticism* It should not have been difficult for 
a man of his genius to turn the illiterate monarch against Islam 
in his bid to break the power and spell of the religious scholars 
whom he considered his inveterate enemies. 

Mce&thir ulrUmars cites Jahlnglr as saying: “Shaikh Abul 
Fazl had led my revered father to believe that his speech was 
exceptionally graceful and that the Qur’an was his own composi¬ 
tion. Therefore, when he was returning from Deccan I asked 
Blr Singh Deo to kill him. After his death, my revered father 
renounced that belief.” 1 

But, a confession by Abul Fazl is the most conclusive 
evidence for ft indicates, in unmistakable terms, that he felt 
conscience-smitten at the role played by him in raising the Emperor 
to the level of impeccable leader and universal guide. 2 It seems 
that at times he reproached himself for the wrong committed 
by him. In a letter addressed to Khan Khanan, he writes: 

“A tragic aspect of this calamitous story is that the 
writer of these lines has, by his entaglement in unavailing 
tasks, degraded himself from a worshipper of God to the 
slave of his instincts and reached such a stage that he 


1. Mctathir ul-Umard, p. 617; Saiyid Sabah-ud-dln Abdur RahmSn writes 
in the Bazmhi-TaimSriyah that the statement attributed to Jahangir is 
not to be found in the Newal Kishore edition of the Tazuk-i Jahsngiri, 
but it is corroborated by the copy used by Major David Price for 
the translation of Jahangir’s Memoirs into English, (p. 166) 

2. Abul Fazl’s veneration of Akbar amounts almost to Akbar’s adora¬ 
tion. Mark the titles of honour used by him for Akbar: 'of pure- 
heart—unspotted by the world—leader of spiritual realm—of enduring 
alertness’ (p. 3), ‘supplicant of God’ (p. 520), ‘the world’s lord’ 
(p. 481). See Akbar Namah, Vol. III. 
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should be known as the serf of the pelf instead of a bond- 

man of God. He expresses his grief through these lines 

for he is aware that his foolish strivings of forty-three 
years, especially the tussle he has had with the timeservers 
during the last twelve years, have left him neither capable 
of self-restraint nor of abstinence. I write this to make a 
public confession of my weaknesses : 

I have neither the strength to abstain from love, 

Nor the luck to meet the friend. 

I do not have the hands to fight my destiny, 

Nor do I have the legs to get away from it.” 1 

Influence of Rajput Spouses 

A great test for Akbar and also one of the important reasons 
for his abjuring Islam was the matrimonial alliances be had estab¬ 
lished with the Rajput rulers and, then, for being closer to them 
and winning their confidence he raised them to the highest posi¬ 
tions. With the same end in view he adopted such custom? and 
habits as were never practised by the preceding kings and sult&ns 
of India. He forbade slaughter of the cows, gave darshan to his 
Hindu subjects every morning facing the sun, shaved the beard, 
put a mark on his forehead according to Hindu fashion, observed 
Hindu festivals and ceremonies alongwith the Rajput ladies in 
his haram and did several other things of the kind. One of his 
wives was the daughter of Raja Bibarl Mai of Amber who even¬ 
tually became the mother of Jahangir. Akbar also received in 
his service Man Singh, the nephew and adopted son of Bhagwan 
Das, Biharf Mai’s heir. His other Rajput consorts were a rela¬ 
tion of Rai Kalvan Mai, Raja of Bikaner and the daughter of 
Rawal Har Ra’i of Jaisalmer. It was but natural that Akbar 
would have been influenced by his Rajput spouses and their 
kinsmen on whose support he depended for strengthening his 
empire. Actually, these kinships contributed to a personal 


1. Insha-i-Abul Fail, Vol. II, p. 102, (Lucknow, 1883) 
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bitterness which finally led Akbar to nurse a grouse against the 
Muslim orthodoxy. 

This eventful episode came about in this manner. One QazT 
‘Abdur Rahim of Mathura laid a complaint before Shaikh 
‘Abdun NabI that a wealthy and stiff-necked Brahman of that 
place had carried off the materials he had collected for the cons¬ 
truction of a mosque, and had built of them .a temple, and that 
when the Muslims attempted to prevent him, the Brahman had 
cursed the Prophet. Shaikh ‘Abdun NabI called upon the 
Brahman to appear before him. The Emperor deputed Birbal 
and Abul Fazl to enquire into the matter who reported back that 
the complaint against the Bradman was correct. The Shaikh 
decided that the Brahman should suffer death for his crime, but 
as he was the personal priest of the Queen, she interceded for his 
release. At last, Shaikh ‘Abdun NabI passed orders for execu¬ 
tion of the Brahman, but Akbar was exceedingly wroth at the 
importunity of the Shaikh in getting that verdiet put into effect 
without waiting for his orders. The matter did notcome to an end 
with the execution of the Brahman for it caused a great irritation 
to Akbar and his spouscis. BadSunI reports that “the ladies of 
his harem compained in private and the Hindu courtiers in public, 
saying, “you have pampered these Mullas till their insolence has 
reached such a pitch that they pay no heed to your wishes”. 1 
Akbar continued to ascertain the punishment to be inflicted on 
accusers of the Prophet according to the prevalent Hanafite Law. 
He was ultimately led to believe by the opponents of the Shaikh 
that the latter had'not acted in accordance with the law of the 
land. 

From this time forth the fortunes of Shaikh ‘Abdun NabI 
began to decline. 

Infallibility Decree 

The incident also provided an opportunity to Shaikh 


1. Mtmtakhabut-Tawarikh, Yol. Ill, pp. 128-30 
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Mubarak, already inaflamed with rancour and ill will, to advise 
Akbar that he should get rid of the doctors of religion. When 
asked to express his opinion about the matter agitating the mind 
of Akbar, he replied, “Your Majesty is the Imam and Mujtahid 
of the age. What need have you of these ‘Ulama’ for assistance 
in issuing your commands, whether religious or secular !” 1 It 
was after this incident that Shaikh Mubarak wrote a decree 
affirming the religious supremacy of the Emperor and his superio¬ 
rity to all ecclesiastical dignitaries which ultimately proved to be 
the fore-runner of Akbar’s apostasy and ensuing state policy 
fostering intellectual and cultural perversion. This Decree stated 
that: 

“The rank of Sultan-i-‘ 5 dil 2 3 is higher in the eyes of God 
than the rank of a Mujtahid®. ” 

“Further we declare that the King of Islam, Amir of 
the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, Abu-l-Fath 
Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Badshah Ghazi (whose 
kingdom God perpetuate!) is a most just, a most wise, and 
a most God-fearing king.” 

“Should therefore in future a religious question come 
up, regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at 
variance, and His Majesty in his penetrating understanding. 
and clear wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the 
nation, and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting 
opinions, which exist on that point, and issue a decree to 
that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree shall 
- be binding on us and on the whole nation.” 4 
This document was prepared in Rajab 987 A.H. 5 and became 
an imperial decree for the whole country. All the doctors of 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. Ill, p. 131 

2. Just ruler 

3. Authority on point of law. 

4. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. II X , p. 279 

5. August-September, 1579 A.D. 
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religion were made to affix their signatures, in compliance with 
the wish of Akbar, on the document which made the decisions 
of the Emperor infalliable even in religious matters, and thus 
opened the way to tergiversation from the path of Islam. Shaikh 
Mubarak was last to sign the document but he added after his 
signature : “This is an affair which I desired with all my heart 
and soul, and for the accomplishment of which I have been 
waiting for years.’* 1 

Significance of the Decree 

The notion of extending unconditional support to a ruler and 
defence of his illegal actions through specious arguments and 
misinterpretation of the sacred law is not entirely foreign to the 
annals of Islamic countries. The religious scholars had blun¬ 
dered several times and given their assent to a royal decree which 
was unbecoming of their exalted position but never had they set 
their seal on a document prepared awovedly for a purpose con¬ 
trary to the interests of Islam by a scheming mind like Shaikh 
Mubarak. The document conferred an authority on the young 
king 2 over the doctors of law and allowed him to adopt one of 
the conflicting opinions delivered by the jurists of Islam. One 
who was illiterate was acclaimed as the most just, wise and en¬ 
lightened with the knowledge of God; this man was already 
inclined towards free-going; his confidence in the scholars of 
Islam had already been shaken; and he was adopting polytheistic 
customs and manners under the polluting influence of his court 
and household. And he was also an absolute ruler, an undis¬ 
puted master of his dominions. It is not difficult to see that he 


1. Cambridge History of India. Vol. IV, p. 123. As BadSuni claims. 

Shaikh Mubarak was the chief contriver of the affair, and it was he 
who drafted the document. Nizam-ud-din also mentions Mubarak 
( Tabaqdt , Vol. II, p. 523) as one of the signatories but it is curious that 
Abul Fazl does not mention his father Mubarak as one of those who 
signed the document. / 

2. Akbar was only thirty-eight years of age at the time. 
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could have been easily exploited by those self-seeking and unscru¬ 
pulous courtiers who were careful to offend the king in nothing 
and lead him to relinquish every limit prescribed by religion. 
Their only aim was discomfiture of their opponents. A man so 
learned as Shaikh Mubarak would not have failed to visualize 
the outcome of-his actions and thus it is not difficult to see what 
his motive was in taking this course. A historian to whom every¬ 
thing is clear today can ask him in the words of an Arab poet 
who said: , 

‘It was regrettable if you did not know the outcome of your 
action, 

But terrible it was, if you knew and did it knowingly.’ 

Fall of Makhdam-ul-Mulk and Sadr-as-Sudnr 

Signing of the Infallibility Decree, zealously supported by 
Shaikh Mjubarak, marked an increase in the influence of his 
sons, FaizI and Abul Fazl, and a decline in the authority of 
Makhdttm-ul-Mulk Mulla ‘Abdullah of Sultanpar and Sadr-as- 
Sudor Maulana ‘Abdun NabI of Gangoh. Both these persons 
withdrew themselves and avoided attending the court, but they 
were seized one day and on being brought to'the court were 
made to sit in the row of shoes. 1 Not long thereafter both were 
banished to Mecca. Makhdam-ul-Mu!k left for Hijgg, in 987/ 
1579, where he was warmly received by the scholars.’Shaikh 
Shahab-ud-dln Ahmad b. Hajar Haitamj, an eminent scholar 
of the time, showed' greatest marks of honour to y Makhdam-ul- 
Mulk. He returned to India in 990/1582 after an stay of about 
three years in Hijaz but was administered poison on reaching 
Gujarat and died at that place. There are reasons to believe that 
he was poisoned at the instance of the Emperor. Khawafi Khan 
has laid this charge on Akbar in the Ma'alhir-ui-Umara. 2 


1 . Muntakhabut-Taw&rikh. Vol III, p. 131 

2. Nuzhatul XhawStlr, Vol. IV' 
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Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi also went to perform the haj. After 
remaining there for sometime he returned to India as if he still 
hoped to regain the position and honour lost by him. He ap¬ 
proached the Emperor through Gulbadan Begum for being for¬ 
given. As ‘Abdul Qadir BadaHni says, the Emperor had him 
arrested and handed him over to Raja Todar Mai to make him 
settle the account of some money given to him. He died as a 
prisoner but the Ma‘athir-ul-Umara records that Akbar had later 
on asked Abul Fazl to deal with the Shaikh, whom he eventually 
strangled in the prison. 1 

The New Millennium and Divine Faith 

The next step, after making Akbar an Infallible Emperor 
and indisputable religious guide, was to invent a new' religion. 
Islam was soon to complete one thousand years of its existence; 
the new millennium was treated by many as the advent of a new 
era, a new life of the world; they expected a new religion, a new 
order and a new law-giver for the new millennium; and nobody 
was better suited to act as its heralder than the Emperor 
already recognised as the most just and wise. Badsmi writes: 

“And since, in His Majesty’s opinion, it was a settled 
fact that the 1000 years since the time of the mission of 
the Prophet (peace be upon him), which was to be the 
period of the continuance of the faith of Islam, were now 
completed, no hinderance remained to the promulgation 
of those secret designs, which he nursed in his heart.” 2 


1. Nuzhatul Khawitir, Vol IV. M'utmad KhSn writes in the Iqbal Namah, 
(Vol. II, account of the 27th year) that Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi was put ih 
the charge of Abul Fazl who by reason of his old enmity had him 
strangled. Abul Fazl {Akbar Namah,Vol. Ill, pp. 572-73) simply says 
that he died in the prison but does not give the reason, which must have 
been known to him. His silence on the subject is not without 
significance. 

2. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh , Vol. H, p. 311 
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Akbar now felt at liberty to embark fearlessly on his designs 
of annulling and altering the ordinances of Islam. The first 
command that was issued was this : that the “Era of the Thou¬ 
sand” should be stamped on the coins, and that a Tdrikh-i-Alfi, 1 
a new history marking the line of demarcation in human civilisa¬ 
tion should be written. The board of seven scholars charged to 
complete the task was ordered to date the events with reference 
to the death of the Prophet instead of his migration from 
Mecca. 2 ” The commonalty was made to believe that it was the 
time when the leader of the world should appear to efface the 
difference between the sects of Islam, and it could be nobody else 
save the Emperor with angelic qualities. 

Thus began the ‘Divine Faith’ of Akbar. Its creed enjoined 
not faith in one God but star-worship in the form of divine 
service to the sun while resurrection on the Day of Judgement 
was rejected in favour of rebirth. Akbar used to admit disciples 
to his faith with a formula of testimony which added Akbar 
Khalifat Allah (Akbar is the vicegerant of God) after La Hah 
Jllalldh (There is no god but God). The disciples were also 
required to sign a covenant which ran as follows : 

I, so and so, son of so and so, do voluntarily with 
sincere prediction and inclination, utterly and entirely 
renounce and repudiate the religion of Islam which I have 
seen and heard of my fathers, and do embrace the Divine 
Religion of Akbar Shah, and do accept the four grades of 
entire devotion, viz. sacrifice of property, life, honour 
and religion.” 8 

Usury, gambling,'wine and pork were made lawful by the 
new religion, slaughter of cows was banned, the laws relating 
to marriage were amended, purdah 1 and circumcission were for- 


j. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 311 

2. Ibid., p. 327 

3. Ibid., p. 314 

4. Seclusion of women in their houses. 
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bidden, prostitutes were settled in a separate ward and rules 
were made for the trade of flesh and religious form of burial 
was changed. In short, a new Indian religion was devised 
which, like the religions of old, met halfway the passions and 
desires of carnal nature and made it a handmaid of personal 
and political interests of the king 1 . 

Akbar’s religious Ideas and Practices 

What religious doctrines and practices Akbar's vanity had 
persuaded him to adopt can be seen from the descriptions left by 
his closest friend and favourite, Abul Fazl ‘Allarm. These are 
but a few references to the religious metamorphosis of Akbar 
but they are sufficient enough to demonstrate how he tried to 
shackle and choke off Islam. 

Fire Worship 

“His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and 


1. Dr. Vincent Smith says that ‘‘the who'e gist of the regulations was 
to further the adoption of Hindu, Jain and Parsi practices, while 
discouraging or positively prohibiting essentia' Muslim rites. The 
policy of insult to and persecution of Islam which was carried to 
greater extremes subsequently, was actively pursued, even in the 
period from 1582 to 1585." Another historian, Wolsely Haig, writes 
that Akbar’s “discourse was ever of universal toleration, but in practice 
he excepted the faith in which he had been bred”. ( Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. IV, pp. 125, 131). Another scholar, Dr. A. L. 
Srivastava, who has put up a spirited defence of Akbar’s religious policies, 
says that Jainism’alone was not responsible for the effect on “Akbar’s 
belief and conduct. Hinduism had an undoubted share.” (Akbar 
the Great, Vol. I, p- 400). V. D. Mahajan writes in the Muslim 
Rule in India that “as the Hindus had great sanctity for cows, the 
use of beef was forbidden.” (Part II, p. 95). Yet another historian 
who defends Akbar’s religious policy, admits that "T he Emperor’s 
disregard of the religion of the Prophet, which was manifest in the 
rules and regulations issued by him further exasperated the learned 
in the law and produced a great uneasiness in the minds of the Muslims, 
tf>r. Ishwari Prasad, The Mughal Empire, p. 248.) 
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divine praise to worship fire and light; surely, ignorant men 
consider this forgetfulness of the Almighty, and fire-worship. 
But the deep-sighted know better.” 1 2 3 

"And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white 
candles, on twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring 
them before His Majesty, when a singer of sweet melodies, 
with a candle in his hand, sings a variety of delightful airs 
to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a prayer 
for the continuance of this auspicious reign.” 8 

Son Worship 

"The Do-Ashiyand Manzil, or house of two storeys, is raised 
upon eighteen pillars, six yards in height which support a wooden 
platform, and into this, pillars of four cubits in length are 
fixed with bolts and nuts, forming an upper storey. The inside 
and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. On the march 
it is used by His Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also 
as a place of divine worship, where he prays to the Sun.” 4 

A happy saying of His Majesty on the subject is: "A 
special grace proceeds from the sun in favour of kings, and 
for this reason they pray and consider i.t a worship of the 
Almighty ; but the short-sighted are thereby scandalised.’ 4 

His Majesty’s another utterance runs: “How can the 
common people possessed only with the desire of gain, look 
with respect upon sordid men of wealth? From ignorance these 
fail in reverence to this fountain of light, and reproach him 
who prays to it. If their understanding were not at fault how 
could they forget the surah beginning ‘By the Sun". 5 


1. A'in-i-Akbari\ Vol. I, p. 50 

2. Ibid., p. 51 

3. Ibid., p. 56 

4 . Ibid.. Vol. ni, p. 435 

5. Ibid.. Vol. HI, p. 435 
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On Painting 

One day at a private parly of friends, His Majesty, who 
had conferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, 
remarked: “There are many that hate painting; but such men 
I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar 
means of recognizing God, for a painter in sketching anything 
that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, 
must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon 
his work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of 
life, and will thus increase his knowledge.” 1 2 3 

Timings of Prayer 

“He passes every moment of his life...in adoration of God. 
He especially does so at the time, when morning spreads her 
azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces 
the universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men ; 
in the evening when that fountain of light withdraws from 
the eyes of mortal man.”* 

Prostration before His Majesty 

“They (the disciples of His Majesty) look upon a pros¬ 
tration before His Majesty as a prostration performed before 
God.” 8 

“At the above mentioned time of everlasting auspicious¬ 
ness, the novice with his turban in his hands, puts his head 
on the feet of His Majesty. This is symbolical, and expresses 
that the novice, guided by good fortune aad the assistance of 
his good star, has cast aside conceit and selfishness, the root 
of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now comes 


1. A'in-UAkbari, Vo), I, p. 115 

2. Ibid., p. 163 

3. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 167 
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to inquire as to means of obtaining everlasting life.” 1 2 3 
Salutation of Divine Faith 

“The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, 
observe the following custom. One says, * AUsh-o-Akbar ’, and 
the other responds, ‘ Jall-a-Jalalhu '•”* 

Aversion to Hijri Calendar 

“His Majesty had long desired to introduce a new compu¬ 
tation of years and months throughout the fair region of 
Hindustan in order that perplexity might give place to easiness. 
He was likewise averse to the era of the Hijra (Flight) which 
was of ominous signification, but because of the number of 
shortsighted, ignojrant men who believe the currency of the 
era to be inseparable from religion, His Imperial Majesty in 
his graciousness, dearly regarding the attachment ot the hearts 
of his subjects did not carry out his design of suppressing it.”* 

Un-Islamic Feasts and Festivals 

“The new Year’s Day feast—It commences on the day 
when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till 
the nineteenth day of the month ( Farwardin ). Two days of 
this period are considered great festivals, when much money 
and numerous other things are given away as presents; the- 
first day of the month of Farwardin, and the nineteenth, 
which is time of Sharaf. Again, His Majesty followed the 
custom of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month. 4 
The following are the days which have the same name as a 


1. A’irt-i-Akbari, p. 174 

2. Ibid., p. 175 

3. Ibid. Vol. H, p. 30 

4. Thus Absn was the name of the eighth month (October-November); but 
the tenth day also of every month had the same name. 
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month; 19th Farwardin; 3rd Urdibihishtv, 6th Khiirdad; 13th 
Tir; 7th AmUrdad; 4th Shahriwar; 16lh Mihr, 10th Abiin: 9th 
Azar; 8th, 15th, 23rd Day; 2nd Bahmarv, 15th Isfandarmuz." 1 

Vegetarianism 

His Imperial Majesty said, “Were it not for the thought 
of the difficulty of sustenance, I would prohibit men from 
eating meat. The reason why I do not altogether abandon 
it myself is that many others might willingly forego it likewise 
and be thus cast into despondency. From my earliest years, 
whenever I ordered animal food to be cooked for me, I 
found it rather tasteless and cared little for it.” 2 3 4 5 

His Majesty also said, “Butchers, fishermen and the like 
who have no other occupation but taking life, should have 
a separate quarter and their association with others should be 
prohibited by fine,” 8 

“His Majesty has also ordered that members (of his Divine 

Faith) should endeavour to abstain from eating flesh.during 

the month of their birth they are not even to approach meat... 
Neither shall they make use of the same vessels with butchers, 
fishers and bird catchers.” 1 

Swine 

His Imperial Majesty observed, "If the reason of the 
prohibition of swine (as food) be due to its vileness, lions and 
the like should be held lawful.” 8 


1. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 286 

2. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 446 

3. Ibid-, Vo!. Ill, p. 446. This was the old Hindu and a Buddhistic rule, 
Fa Hien observed that in North India in 399 A.D., “Only the 

Chandalas are fishermen and hunters sell flesh meat.They are 

held to be wicked men, and live apart from others.” 

4. A’in-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 176 

5. Ibid., Vol. in, p. 441 
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Drinking Bout 

“The Sadr and Abd’l-Hay, the Chief Justice of the Empire, 
took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at 
seeing his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over their cups, 
that he quoted the well-known verse from Hafiz: 

“In the era of King, clement and fault-forgiving, 

The QazI sucked up flagons, the Mufti drained the 
cup .” 1 

Adoption of the Un-Islamic Customs 

“One of the occurances was the death of Bica Jio 2 . 

and the world’s lord was sad. In his grief he shaved his head 
and moustaches, and though he tried that none'should shave 
except her children, his faithful servants followed suit .” 3 

Rejection of Miracles 

The Emperor said, ‘ The vulgar believe in miracles, but 
the wise men accept nothing without adequate proof .” 4 

Dislike for Circumcision 

His Imperial Majesty observed, “It is remarkable that men 
should insist on ceremoney of circumcision for children who 
are otherwise excused from the burden of all religious obliga¬ 
tions .” 5 

Marriage Regulations 

Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly 

improper.He says, “Marriage between first cousins, however, 

does not strike the bigoted followers of Muhammad’s religion 


1. A'in-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 522 

2. Jiju. Anga, the foster mother of Akbar 

3. Akbar Ndmah, Vol. Ill, p. 1153 

4. A'in-i-Akbari, Vol. Ill, p. 428 

5. Ibid ., p. 441 
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as wrong; for the beginning of a religion resembles, in this 

regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind.Nor does 

His Majesty approve of any one marrying more than one 
wife.” 1 


Divine Worship of Kings 

His Majesty said, “The very sight of kings has been held 
to be a part of divine worship. They have been styled con¬ 
ventionally as the shadow of God, and indeed to behold them 
is a means of calling to mind the Creator, and suggests the 
protection of the Almighty.” 2 

Introduction of Ilibi Calendar 

“In 992 (A.D. 1584) of the Novilunar year, the lamp of 
knowledge received another light from the flame of his sublime , 
intelligence and its full blaze shone upon mankind. The fortun¬ 
ately gifted, lovers of truth raised their heads from the pillow of 
disappointment and the crooked-charactered, drowsy-willed lay 
in the corner of disuse. Meanwhile the Imperial design was 
accomplished. Amir Fathullah ShlrazI, the representative of 
ancient sages, the paragon of the house of wisdom, set himself 
to the fulfilment of this object, and taking as his base the 
recent GurganI Canon, began the era with the accession of 
His Imperial Majesty.” 3 

There appears to be no harm, after giving an outline of 
Akbar’s religious thought by a historian who cannot be accused 
of bigotry or bearing any ill-will to him, in supplementing this 
description with the details given by Nizam-ud-din and ‘Abdul 
Qadir Badaunl. Akbar’s aversion to Islam, established by the 
statements of Abul Fazl, goes to strengthen the charge laid by 
Badaunl that Akbar had not only forsaken his faith in Islam 


1‘ A'in-i A!:bari, Vol. I, p. 268 

2. Ibid., Vol. HI, p. 450 

3. Ibid., Vol. n, p. 30 
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but also detested everything connected with that faith and its 
founder. 

Remission of Zakat 

“The beginning of this year was Saturday the fifth of Safar, 
989 A.H. 1 2 During this year in accordance with his natural kind¬ 
ness and inherent generosity, (the emperor) issued an order for 
abolition in the whole of his dominion of the Tamgha * and 
the zakat and farmans founded on justice were issued to empha¬ 
sise this act.” 3 

Disapproval of Islamic Learning 

“Reading and learning of Arabic was looked as a crime; 
the Muhammadan law, and the exegesis of the Qur’an, and the 
Traditions, as also those who studied them were considered bad 
and deserving of disapproval....Two verses from the Shshnama 
which Firdausi of Tus gives as part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at Court:— 

Through the eating of the milk of camels and lizards. 

The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia, 
Fie upon Fate! Fie upon Fate !” 4 

Mockery of Prophet’s Ascension 

“One night the Emperor, in Fath-ullah’s presence, said to 


1. 10th or 11th March, 1581 A.D. It is noteworthy that Abul Fazl 
omits to mention the abolition of zakat in the Akbar Hamah in his 
barefaced partiality to preserve the dignity of his master. A refer¬ 
ence to it has. however, been made by him in hi* leuei ^ (JtukS’ai Abul 
Fazl, Lucknow, 1281, pp. 67-68). These edicts were issued in 26th 
year of Akbar’s reign according to Niz5m-ud-diti and in the 25th 
year according to Badauni. 

2. Tamgha originally meaning a seal or any document beamig a seal, 
was rent-free land given for religious and charitable purposes. 

3. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 526-27 

4. Muntakhabut-Tawarikk, Vol. U, p. 317 
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Blr Bar, “I really wonder how any one in his senses can be¬ 
lieve that a man, when body has a certain weight, could in 
the space of a moment leave his bed; there are 90,000 con¬ 
versations with God, and yet on his return finds his bed still 
warm!” So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. 
“Why”, said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, “it is really 
impossible for me to lift up the other. What silly stories men 
will believe’*. 1 

Disparging Remarks about the Prophet 

“Other remarks were passed on the ‘straying camel’. Some 
again expressed their astonishment that the Prophet in the be¬ 
ginning of his career plundered the carvans of Quraish; that he 

had fourteen wives.And many other things which it would 

take too long to recount.” 2 3 * * * * 

Antipathy and Irritation at the Prophet’s Names 

“Names like Ahmad, Muhammad, Mustafa, etc. became 
offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the in¬ 
fidels outside and the princes inside the Harem, till after some 
time those courtiers, who had such names, changed them; 
and such names as Yar Muhammad, Muhammad Khan, were 
altered to Rahmat .” 8 

Prohibition of Prayer 

“During those days also the public prayers, and the azan 


1. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 326 

2. Ibid. p. 318 

3. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh, Vol II, p. 324. Accordingly, Abul Fazl omits in 

the Ain-i-Akbart, (Vol. I) Muhammad and Ahmad from the names of 

certain Amirs, as, for example, he writes Mun'im Khan for Muhammad 

Mun'im (p. 333), Mirza ‘Aziz for Mirza Muhammad ‘Aziz (p. 343) and 

Shihsb Khan for Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan (p. 352). Many more 

examples of similar nature can be given. 
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(call to prayer), which was chanted five times a day for assem¬ 
bly to prayer in the state hall, were abolished”. 1 

“The prayers of Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, 
were henceforth forbidden.” 2 3 

Mockery of Islamic Values 

“Abul Fazl, when once in favour with the Emperor, took 
every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way that 
sect whose labours and motives have been so little appre¬ 
ciated.”® 


A Dangerous Turning Point for Muslim India 

The religious policy of Akbar has ever remained a contro¬ 
versial issue for the historians of Mughal Rule in India. Some 
of them like Muhammad Husain Azad, S.R. Sharma, Dr. R.P. 
Tripathi, Dr. Tshwari Prasad and others have taken pains to 
argue that Akbar lived and died as a Muslim and that 
Dvi-i-llahi was neither a religion nor Akbar ever intended 
the establishment of a church. They reject the testimony of 
Badattni as reckless and indiscriminate and swayed by fana¬ 
ticism. Their argument rests on the ground that BadaOni’s 
chaiges are not substantiated by Abul Fazl and other con¬ 
temporary accounts save the Jesuit versions which, however, 
show reliance on hearsy and apprehensions of the orthodox 
party in Akbar’s court. These historians place confidence 
only in court chronicles and shut their eyes to the mass of 
contemporary accounts found in the biographies, memoirs, 
letters and the discourses (malfuzat) of the sufi Shaikhs written 
during the period. What is still more surprising, they lightly 
pass over the references to Akbar’s un-Islamic views and 
measures given in the Ain-i-Akban itself some of which have 


1. Muntakhabut-TawSrikh, Vol. II, p. 324. 

2. Ibid, p. 316 

3. Ibid, p. 202 
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been quoted by us. Actually, we find a few references even 
in the other writings of Abul Fazl as, for example, in the 
Akbar Namah Akbar is described as enlisting thousands of 
disciples ( chelas ) to his new religion in the twenty-seventh 
year of his rule. 1 A'in-i-Akbari also mentions many thousand 
novices belonging to all classes. 2 These historians are never 
weary of praising Abul Fazl’s catholicity and broadmindedness 
but conveniently forget that several historians who have studied 
Abul Fazl’s writings have accused him of suppressing the 
truth 3 and warned ‘against the prejudice which he draws on 
his favourites by his fawning fulsome adulation..., 3nd against 
the suspicions which he excites by his dishonest way of telling 
a story, even in cases where the action related was innocent 
or excusable;’ 4 Of a fact, no historian who is motivated or 
unsympathetic to Islam can be expected to make an assessment 
of the great harm done to the faith of the Prophet by Akbar’s 
religious policies. These writers, however, acknowledge the fact 
that Akbar’s religious policy was a complete failure and some 
have now began to realise that if Akbar had pursued the 
policy of religious neutrality, the complicated communal pro¬ 
blem of India would have found a correct solution very long 
ago. 5 

In short, an inevitable outcome of Akbar’s religious 
policy was that the monotheistic way of life and system of 
belief which had taken four hundred years’ labour of the 
most virtuous and spiritually illuminated persons to take root 
in the country, were laid open to a comprehensive danger of 
religious, intellectual and cultural apostasy. The most powerful 
empire of its day was on the back of this aggression which 


1. Akbar NSmah, Vol. IU,p. 558 

2. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 174 

3. Beveridge’s Introduction to the Akbar Namah , Vol. Ill, p. jx 

4. Elliot in Introduction to Akbar Namah, The History of India as told 
by its own Historians, Vol. VI, p. 7 

5. A. L. Srivattava, Sher Shah and his Successors 
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was being abetted by quite a few sharp-witted, learned and 
astute brains. If the shape of things had remained unchanged 
and no towering personality had come forward to stem the 
tide of un-Islamic current of thoughts and doctrines, the 
country would have in the eleventh century gone the way of 
the nineth century Islamic Andalusia, now known to the world 
as Spain, or it would have become a fore-runner of wbat 
happened in Turkistan after its conquest by Russia in the four¬ 
teenth century. But, as a‘poet has said: a man came from no¬ 
where and did the feat. 

I think it more befitting to close this chapter with the 
picturesque description of Islam’s chequered career in India 
from the forceful pen of an erudite historian and scholar, Syed 
Sulaiman Nadwi : 

“A thousand years after the traveller had begun 
his journey, and after four hundred years passed over 
in slumber, a wizard coming from Iran in the reign of 
Akbar, whispered to the Emperor that the faith of the 
Prophet had come to the journey’s end on the comple¬ 
tion of its first millennium; and it was high time for an 
illiterate Emperor to replace the religion of the unlettered 
Prophet by his own Din-i-Ilahi. The Magians lit the holy 
fire, the Christians rang the church bells, Brahmins 
bedecked the idols and the yoga and mysticism joined bands 
to illuminate the temple and mosque with the same light. 
Anybody desirous to get a glimpse of this multicoloured 
religion should go through the Dabistan-i-Mazahib. He 
would see many a person with a rosary in his hand and 
a sacred thread round his neck; grandees prostrating before 
the Emperor, scholars servilely waiting upon the monarch 
and the sermoners telling the faithful in the mosque: 
Glorified is He, Allah-o-Akbar. 

All this was going on when a caller from Sirhind 
called out, “Clear the way, he comes who has to walk 
the track.” A renovator, a descendant of the Great Caliph 
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‘Umar, appeared on the scene and this was Ahmad of 
Sirhind.” 1 


1. Introduction to Seerat Salyid Ahmad Shahid, Vol. I, pp. 30-31. 




CHAPTER IV 


MUJADDID ALF THANI 


Family 

Shaikh Ahmad was a direct descendant of Caliph ‘Umar, 
with 31 intermediaries between the two. His pedigree confirmed 
from various sources 1 is as follows: 

Shaikh Ahmad (Mujaddid Alf ThanI) b. Makhdum ‘Abdul 
Ahd b. Zainul ‘Abidin, b. ‘Abdul Ha’i b. Muhammad b. Habib 
Ullah b. Imam Raf’I-ud-dln b. Naslr-ud-dln b. Sulaimun b. 
Yusuf b. Is’haq b. ‘Abdullah b. Shu’aib b. Ahmad b. Yusuf 
b. Shihab-ud-din *Ali Farrukh Shah b. Nur-ud-din b. Nasir-ud- 
dln b. Mahmud b. Sulaiman b. Mas'ud b. ‘Abdullah al-Wa‘iz al- 
Asghar b. ‘Abdullah al-Waiz. al-Akbar b. Abul Fath b. Is’haq b. 


I. A descendant of the Mujjaddid, Shah Abul Hasan Zaid Faruqi has 
traced the genealogy in the Muqdmat-i-Khair (pp. 26-33) and taken pains 
to correct a few mistakes found in other sources. Others who have 
discussed the matter, and reached the same conclusion are Shah 
Muhammad Hasan Mujaddidi of Sain Dad, Sind, Mahmud Ahmad 
Abbasi and Ahmad Husain Khan. Jawahar-M'asumt by the last 
mentioned need be seen in this connexion. 
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Ibrahim b. Naslr b. Abdullah b. ‘Umar b. Hafs b. ‘Asim b. 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar. 

Shihab-ud-din ‘All Farrukh Shah who ruled over Kabul, 
has been mentioned as the fifteenth predecessor of Mujaddid 
in this genealogical table. His descendants included such lu¬ 
minaries as the well-known mystic Shaikh Baba Farid Ganj Shakar. 
Shaikh Nur-ud-dln, the grandson of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din, was 
also a man distinguished for his learning and purity of spirit. 
However, little is known about others since hardly any bio¬ 
graphical works save those written about the Mujaddid or his 
family seem to have beeu preserved. 1 2 Shihab-ud-din AH Farrukh 
Shah had devoted his life to spread the light of Islam. 

Shihab-ud-din ‘Ali Farrukh Shah tried, on taking the helm 
after the death of his father, to make peace between the Mughals 
and the Afghans. He possessed, besides authority, an illumi¬ 
nated heart and guided a large number of persons on the path of 
spiritual ascent. Shortly before he left this fleeting world, he 
abdicated in favour of his son Shaikh Yusuf and withdrew 
himself to a gorge still known as Darra Farrukh Shah, sixty 
miles to the north of Kabul, for leading a secluded life in the 
remembrance of God. He died there and his grave still exists 
in that valley. 

Shaikh Yusuf took the lessons in spiritual discipline from 
his father. Just and God-fearing, he proved his worth as a 
capable and popular suzerain, but he was also smitten, like 
his father, with the love of God. He held dear to his heart 
what RumI has beautifully indited in one of his couplets. 

Mastership of the World! ’tis lawful for the wor¬ 
shipers of moulding; 

I am serf to the King of love, ever abiding. 

He also renounced the crown before the end of his life’s 
journey, handing it over to his son Ahmad who was, however, 


1. Like Zubdatul-Muqamat; Bazar at-ul-Quds, etc. 

2. Zubdatul-Muqamat, pp. 88-89 
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also a mendicant in the royal garb. He, too, was so attracted 
by the love Divine that he gave up all, wealth and auto- 
rity and bade his sons to keep only a little for their sus¬ 
tenance and distribute the rest of their belongings among the 
poor and the needy. After taking his initial lessons on the 
path of spirit from his own father this prince learnt at the 
feet of the renowned Sufi Shaikh Shihab-ud-dln Suhrwardx, 
and was honoured with the mantle of his spiritual successorship. 

This tradition was maintained by the successors of Shaikh 
Yasuf and Ahmad who always had themselves aligned with a 
spiritual mentor of one or the other recognised schools. Several 
of them made considerable progress on the path of mysticism. 

Ircsm Rafl-ud-dln, who was ninth in the line of descent 
of Shaikh Shihab-ud-dln Farrukh Shah and sixth predecessor 
of the Mujaddid, was, as stated in the Zubdatul-Muqdmat, a 
man of learning as well as an eminent sufl. Imam Rafl-ud- 
dln being a disciple of. Saiyid Jalal-ud-din of Bukhara, popu¬ 
larly known as the Makhdum JahSniSn Jahan Gasht (d. 785/ 
1383), would have lived during the closing decades of the eighth 
century or even in the opening years of the ninth one also. 
He was the first among the Mujaddid’s ancestors who emigra¬ 
ted from Kabul to India and took up residence at Sirhind, then 
called Sahrind. The place was then a forest frequented by 
wild beasts. There being no habitation between Samgnah and 
Sarhiud great difficulty was feit in transferring imperial imposts 
from one place to another. The inhabitants of the surround¬ 
ing district specially Sarayas, lying at a distance of 6 or 7 
coses, 1 requested Shaikh Makhdum JahaniSn to obtain the 
approval of Sultan FIroz Shah for the establishment of a town 
in the area. The Sultan agreed to the suggestion of Makhdum 
and entrusted the job to Khwaja Fathullah, the elder brother 
of Imam RafT-ud-dln, who came to Sirhind with a force of 
two thousand cavalry and got a fort constructed there. Shaikh 


1. A cose measures about two miles 
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Makhdum JahaniSn got the foundation stone of the fort laid 
by his spiritual successor Imam Raf'i-ud-din, who had settled 
down at Sunnam, and whom he directed to move on to the 
new city. Thus the family of Mujaddid came to settle down 
in Sirhind where it still resides. 1 2 The fort and the city are 
reported to have been founded in 760/1359." 

Sirhind had thus been a populous city for two hundred 
years before the birth of the Mujaddid. 3 4 Other biographical 
accounts show that Sirhind was the home-town of several other 
families with scholarly traditions, some of whose scions were 
noted literati. 1 However, it seems that Sirhind became a cen¬ 
tre of Islamic learning in the beginning of the tenth century 
of Hijra for we seldom find any man of letters, save in the 
family of the Mujaddid, during the eighth and ninth centu¬ 
ries. In the tenth century, on the other hand, several noted 


1. Zubdatul Muqamdt, pp. 89-90 

2. Sirhind was once the chief town of district Sutlej. The Chinese traveller 
Hiuen-Tsang who came to India in the seventh century has men¬ 
tioned the city. He says that gold is mined near It. Of the two 
syllables of its name, seh in Hindi means lion and ind stands for 
forest. It also marked, in the bygone times, the limit of, the Ghazna- 
vid empire in India and that is why it came to be known as Sir-hind 
or Sahrind. Muhammad Ghori captured Sirhind in 587/1191 but it 
does not seem to have attracted the attention of its rulers until the 
time Firuz Shah Tughluq ascended the throne. Instead, Samanah 
was regarded as the chief town of the area. The city continued to 
attract attention since the time of Firuz Shah Tughluq when it was 
raised to the level of provincial governorship. Its strategic impor¬ 
tance was also recognised by Babur who visited the place several 
times. Humayun also came to Sirhind before recapturing Delhi. The 
city was a populous town during the Mughal rule; 360 mosques besides 
a large number of wells, sirdis and mausoleums are reported to have 
existed in the town. (Dairatul Ma'arif Isldmiyah) 

3. Mujaddid has praised Sirhind for its serenity. Letter No. 22 of the 
Maktuhdt, Vol. II. 

4. Yjhya b. Ahmad author of the Tdrikh Mubarak Shdhi, written about 
838/1435, calls himself Assihar-hindl. 
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scholars and pedagogues are seen engaged in teaching and 
preaching at Sirhind. Aladad b. Salih Sirhindl (d. 927/1521) 
was the foremost in this galaxy of scholars, while others were 
Sher ‘All Qadiri (d. 985/1577). ‘Ali Sher 1 (d. 985/1577), Mufti 
Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 986/1578), Ibrahim Sirhindi (d. 994/1586), 
and ‘Abdullah Niazi Mahdawi 2 (d. 1000/1592). A few more 
noted scholars who find a mention in the historical and biogra¬ 
phical works, but whose years of death are not known, were 
‘Abdul Qadir, the teacher of Makhdum-ul-Mu’k Mulla Abdullah 
of Sultanpur, ‘Abdus Samad Husaini, Aman Ullah, Qutb- 
ud-din and Madj-ud-din. The last mentioned was known for 
his encyclopaedic knowledge whom Babur met at Sirhind and 
paid his compliments. We find two more men of letters, 
Mir ’Ali and Badr-ud-djn Sirhindi, mentioned by the historians. 3 

Makhdam Shaikh ‘Abdul Ahad 

Khwaja Muhammad Hashim Kashmi has given a bit det¬ 
ailed account of Makhdiim Shaikh Abdul Ahad in the Zubdat- 
ul-Muqamat. He spent three years with the Mujaddid and has 
given a first hand description of the sayings and doings of the 
Makhdiim based either on his own experiences or learnt from 
the Mujaddid or from the sons of the Mujaddid. His accounts 
can, therefore, be taken as an authentic description of the 
Makhdum’s life. 

While Shaikh ‘Abdul Ahad was engaged in acquiring know¬ 
ledge he was overcome by religious ecstasy and, forsaking his 
studies, attached himself as a disciple to the famous sage Shaikh 
‘Abdul Quddus of Gangoh. He acquired some of the excel¬ 
lences of the path of spirit from his mentor but when he 


1. It is difficult to say whether Sher ‘Ali Qadiri and ‘Ali Sher were the 
names of the same person. The Gulziir- i-Abrdr and Nuzhatul Khawatir 
give their names as mentioned here. 

2. It is reported that he abjured Mahadawi faith towards the end of his life. 

3. Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. IV, gives an account of the achievements of 
all these scholars. 
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expressed the wish to remain in his attendance for the rest of his 
life, his learned teacher directed him to complete his formal 
education. He said, “Mendicity without knowledge has little 
merit.” As Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddus was already too old, ‘Abdul 
Ahad submitted, “I doubt if 1 would be blessed with your com¬ 
pany after completing my education.” The Shaikh replied, “If 
I am not alive by then, attach yourself to my son Rukn-ud- 
dln for spiritual ascent.” 'Abdul Ahad acted on the advice of 
his venerable mentor and went away to complete his education. 

By the time ‘Abdul Ahad completed his studies. Shaikh 
‘Abdul Quddas had already left the world for his heavenly abode. 
He spent some time in paying visits to different mystics of the 
time but ultimately returned to Shaikh Rukn-ud-din from whom 
he acquired both inward and outward perfection of spirit and 
obtained permission to enlist disciples as his spiritual successor. 1 

Both Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddus and Shaikh Rukn-ud-din were 
overcome by a mysterious longing after God and often remained 
in ecstatic transports. Both took recourse to musical recita¬ 
tions. Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddus, although a meticulous follower 
of the prophetic sumah, was also a great expounder of the doctrine 
of the Unity of Being. He followed the path of poverty and self- 
effacement, practised austerities, spent much of his time in prayers 
and recollection of God and was never unmindful of his last 
journey. 2 

Makhdam ‘Abdul Ahad had also been attached, in addition to 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddas and Shaikh Rukn-ud-din, to a Qadiriyah 
mystic Shaikh KamSl of Kaithal who was regarded as one of the 
venerable mystics or his time. 3 Makhdum ‘Abdul Ahad used to 


1. The certificate of permission awarded by Shaikh Rukn-ud-din to 
Shaikh Abdul Ahad has been copied in the Zubdatul-Maqimat. 

2. For an account of his saintly life see the Zubdatul-MaqamSt by 
Khwaja Muhammad Hashim Kashml, pp. 97-101 and the Nuzhatul 
Khawutir, Vol. IV 

3. For details see Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. IV 
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say; “Seen through the inward eye of spirit, one can seldom 
reckon the exalted station of Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir JilanI, the 
founder of the Qadiriyah order.” Shah Kamal’s grandson, 
Shah Sikandar had also attained higher stages, of spirituality. 
Makhdflm ‘Abdul Ahad benefited from his company also. 

After completing his forma] education, Makhdum ‘Abdul 
Ahad went round a number of places in search of men purer 
in spirit but he had also pledged to himself that he would 
have nothing to do with any one who indulged in actions dis¬ 
allowed by the shan'ah. He met, during his wanderings, Shaikh 
Alladad of Rohtas and Muhammad b. Fakhr, the author of 
the Tauzjh ul-Hawaski. He also attended the lectures of the 
latter scholar. He repaired to Bengal and thence to Jaunpur 
where he spent a few days with Syed ‘Ali Qawwam, popularly 
known as ‘Alt ‘Ashiqan. He returned to Sirhind, never to leave 
the place again. He was a gifted teacher who lectured on all 
the subjects then included in the curriculum for higher studies. 
As Mudjadid once remarked, he was well-versed in all the sciences 
and there were few who could rival him in the law and juris¬ 
prudence. The jurisprudence of Hanafite school was his favourite 
subject whose depth and wisdom he would expatiate in a way 
that spoke of the greatness of Imam Aba Hanlfah. He also 
taught tasawwuf or mysticism, and expounded the intricate points 
of the Tarruf, ‘Aw&rif-ul-Ma'arif and Fusus al-Hikam to the 
satisfaction of his students. 

By his own inclination and experiences he took Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
mystical doctrine for granted but had an equally great respect 
for the shariah and never uttered a word which could be 
construed as violating it in letter or spirit. He was utterly 
selfless, never allowed his students to minister to his persona] 
needs, took meticulous care to follow the sunnah even in trivial 
matters like eating and dressing and never felt weary of under¬ 
going any hardship in fulfilment of the demands of shariah. 
He had pledged allegiance to the Shaikhs of Cbishtiyah and 
Qadiriyah orders, but being sincere a seeker after truth he always 
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expressed desires to know more about the Naqshbandiyah order 
and often remarked : ‘May God bring it to my country’, or 
‘would that I reached the centre of that noble order’. He was 
also a penman who had written the Kunuz-ul-Haqa'iq and the 
Asrar-ut-Tashahhud . 1 

Mujaddid relates that he had often heard his father say¬ 
ing that the love of the Prophet’s household was a guarantee to 
one’s faith. He further says that when the Makhdam was about 
to depart from this world, he reminded him of his remark and 
got the reply: “Praise be to God. I am already drenched 
in that love and virtue.” 

Earlier, when the Makhdnm was wandering in search of 
godly souls, he had once to stay for a short while at Sikan- 
dra. 2 Impressed by his moral rectitude and beauty of holiness, 
a noble resident of the town had given him his daughter in 
marriage. All the sons of the Makhdnm were born of that 
wedlock. 

Makhdam ‘Abdul Ahad had been blessed with seven sons 
like his spiritual mentor. We know the names of a few only: 
Shah Muhammad, Shaikh Muhammad Mas‘ad, Shaikh Ghulam 
Muhammad, Shaikh Maudad 3 and two more of their brothers 
of whom one was the Mujaddid. All of them were learned 
and underwent severe discipline in the way of holy endeavour. 

The Makhdnm died at the age of eighty years on the 17th 
of Rajab, 1007. 4 His grave is in Sirhind, about a mile to the 


1. Khwaja Muhammad Hashim Kashmi has given a few extracts from 
the Asrar-ut-Tashahhud and also a number of sayings of the Makhdum 
as related by the Mujaddid. (pp. 118—122). 

2. The author of the Zubdatul Muqdmat says that the town Was near 
Etawah in the present Uttar Pradesh. 

3. Muj add id’s collection of letters has a few letters addressed to Shaikh 
Ghulam Muhammad and Shaikh Maudud. 

4. 3rd February, 1599. Zubdatul Muqamat, p. 122. Certain writers have 
given the date as 27th Jamadul Akhir (16th January, 1599) but there 
is no difference of opinion about the year of death. 
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west of the city. 1 

The Makhdam was an outstanding representative of an 
earnest seeker after truth with a great respect for the sunnah 
and the sharVah. He also practised severe austerities and 
strivings in the path of holiness. These qualities were inherited 
by his son who was destined to take under his wings the trea¬ 
sure of Islam in India and illuminate the whole country with 
the Divine light bestowed to him. 

Birth and Childhood of Mujaddid 

Shaikh Ahmad was born in Friday night, the 14th of 
Shawwal, 971 2 at Sirhind. From his early childhood he showed 
the signs of a virtuous disposition. 

One of his father’s spiritual guide Shah Kamal was a 
godly soul. He was specially attached to the young Ahmad 
and showed a keen interest in his upbringing. Shah Kamal 
died when the Mujaddid was only seven years of age. The 
graphic description of Shah Kamal’s features by the Mujaddid 
and the house where he last paid a visit to the Shah in 
the company of his father is a fine example of the Mujaddid’s 
retentive memory. 

Mujaddid began his education by memorising the Qur’an 
and learnt it by heart in a few years. Thereafter he started 
receiving instruction from his father and soon showed the signs 
of possessing a keen and assimilative mind. After finishing the 
first phase of his education with his father aqd certain other 
teachers of the place, he went to Sialkot which was a well 
known centre of learning in those days. There he underwent 
schooling under Maulana Kamal of Kashmir who was a renow¬ 
ned teacher of logic, philosophy, scholastics and jurisprudence 
and had the honour of being a teacher of such an emi¬ 
nent scholar as ‘Allama ‘Abdul Hakim of Sialkot. Mujaddid 


1. Zubdatul Muqdmat, p. 122 

2. 26th May, 1564 
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studied some of the higher books like the ‘ Azodi , included in 
the curriculum, of higher studies in those days from Maulana 
Kamal and the hadith from Shaikh Y‘aqub of Kashmir. The 
latter known as a grammarian had been a disciple of Shaikh^ 
Shihab-ud-din Ahmad b. Hajar Haitmi of Mecca who had been an 
undisputed authority on his subject and had written a commen¬ 
tary on the Sahih of Bukhari. Shaikh Y'aqub was then regarded 
as the most learned scholar of hadith for he had also received 
instruction from such scholars as Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahman b. 
Fahd and QazI Bahlol of Badakhshan. He is reported to have 
completed his education at the age of seventeen years. 

The Mujaddid started his career as a teacher after gaining 
a thorough knowledge of the religious and secular sciences. He 
also wrote a few tracts like the Risslah Tahhliyah and the Risalah 
Radd Mazhab Shy a in Persian and Arabic. He also went to 
Agra, then known as Akbarabad, where he came in contact 
with Faizi and Abul Fazl. He could not, however, make him¬ 
self comfortable with the two brothers because of the differences 
of opinion with them. Once Mujaddid showed his displeasure at 
certain blasphamous remarks of Abul Fazl and ceased meeting 
him. Abu! Fazl later on sent for the Mujaddid but he excused 
himself and never went to see him again. This was the time 
when Faizi wcs busy in writing his commentary on the Qur’an 
entirely in words which contained no dotted letters. Once when 
he had a difficulty in finding an undotted word to continue his 
work, he consulted the Mujaddid w.ho solved his difficulty. 
Faizi open-heartedly acknowledged the wit and learning of the 
Mujaddid. 

Mujaddid prolonged his stay at Agra. He returned to 
Sirhind when his father came to see him at the capital. During 
their journey back to home, Shaikh Sultan, the Governor of 
Thanesar warmly received both the father and son and treated 
them as his guests. Shaikh Sultan was so impressed by 
Mujaddid that he offered to give his daughter -in marriage to 
him. The matrimonial relationship was approved by Mujaddid’s 
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father and thus he came back to his home along with his wife. 

Spiritual Allegiance to Khwaja tiaqi Biiiab 

The philosophical and doctrinal aspects of Islamic mysti¬ 
cism, which have already been discussed in the first volume of 
the Saviours of Islamic Spirit, need not be repeated here. The 
accounts of Khwaja Hasan Basrl, Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jllani 
and Maulana Jala!-ud-dln Runu throw sufficient light on these 
issues which have also been touched upon in describing the 
achievements of two eminent mystics of India in the second 
volume of these series. 

It would suffice to add here that the times in which the 
Mujaddid had to take ahead his reformatory work, mystical 
discipline had broadened to become a popular movement in the 
Indian Mu;i'm society. No scholar could exert a powerful 
appeal among the elite or even the common folk unless he had 
undergone schooling under some eminent mystic of a recognised 
suf l order. Apart from it, nobody could have called the people to 
betake the path of virtue or reform their morals merely by being 
a profound teacher or a fluent speaker. Any attempt to give a 
call for reform and renovation in those times without any spi¬ 
ritual attainment would have been analogus to inviting an 
armed conflict without possessing the munitions of \yar. It was 
necessary for the Mujaddid or, perhaps, an arrangement made 
by divine dispensation that he was first led to thd path of spirit 
and thus enabled, under the tutelage of some of the most vir¬ 
tuous men of God to acquire the excellence and perfection of 
the spiritual realm. All this was necessary for the great task 
he was about to undertake and to leave his indelible mark on 
the Muslim society spread over a substantially large portion 
of the world to the end of time. 

Mujaddid prolonged his stay at Sirhind till his father’s 
death, attaining the higher reaches of Chishtiyah and Qadiriyah 
orders under his guidance. He also engaged himself in literary 
pursuits during that period. 
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This was the time when Mujaddid was pining for haj and 
paying a visit to the city of the Prophet, but he did not con¬ 
sider it proper to embark on the long journey leaving his old 
father nearing his end. His father died in 1007/1599, and a 
year after that in 1008/1600 he left his home for pilgrimage. 
When he arrived in Delhi, several scholars of the city who were 
already aware of his literary attainments called upon him. 
One of these scholars was Mau'ana Hasan of Kashmir who 
had already been introduced to him earlier. Maulana Hasan 
told him about Khwaja Baqi Billah, a Shaikh of the Naqshban- 
diyah order, who had arrived in Delhi a few days earlier, 
and was known to have been endowed with both inward and 
outward perfection. The Mujaddid having already heard about 
the merits of Naqshbandiyah order, expressed his desire to 
meet the Shaikh. He called upon Khwaja Baqi Billah in the 
company of Maulana Hasan. 1 1 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Baqi (Khwaja Baqi Billah) 

Before we proceed further it seems proper to give here a 
resume of the spiritual attainments of Khwaja Baqi Billah as 
described in the Nuzhatul Khwatir.- His name was Razi-ud- 
din ‘Abul Mowayyad ‘Abdul Baqi b. ‘Abdus Salam of Bada- 
khshan. Popularly known as Khwaja Baqi Billah of Kabul, 
he had migrated to Delhi and was a profound sage presenting 
the picture of the Quranic verse : “We have not created the jinn 
and man save for Our worship ”. Excelling in devotion, piety and 
holy endeavour, he was the very ciucible of devotion to God 
emitting the brilliance of love divine. Born about 971-72 A.H., 8 


1. The Mujaddid, as his letters show, ever remained grateful to Maulana 
Hasan for introducing him to Khwaja Baqi BillSh (See letter No. 279 
of Volume I). 

2. «/., Vol. V. Shah Wall Ullah Dehlawi’s Al-Intibah ft Salasil Awliya' Allah 
and the Ham'at may be seen for the biographical accounts of Khwaja 
Baha’-ud-din Naqshband, the founder of Naqshbandiyah order. 

3. 1563-64 A. D. 
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at Kabul, he took Maulana Muhammad Sadiq Halwa’i as his 
teacher and accompanied him in his tour to Transoxania. There 
he set his heart on betaking the path of spirit and terminated 
his education to call upon the mystic Shaikhs of the area. 
First of all, he enlisted himself as a disciple of Shaikh Khwaja 
‘Ubaid, a spiritual successor to Maulana Lutf Ullah. Aspir¬ 
ing to attain the highest reaches of divine truth, he took Shaikh 
Iftikbar and then Amir ‘Abdullah of Balakh as his spiritual 
guides but was not satisfied till he was drawn in a mysterious 
manner to Khwaja Baha’ud-din Naqshband, who created in 
him an inclination to follow the path of mysticism requiring 
strict observance of the holy law. After some time he came 
to Kashmir and met Shaikh Baba Kubrawi in whose company 
he acquired excellence and perfection of spirit. It is reported 
that during this period of his complete absorption in God, the 
unveiling of an stage that the mystics call fana or extinction 
was experienced by him. Khwaja Baqi Billah again took to 
scouring the country for another spiritual mentor after the 
death of Shaikh Baba Kubrawi. During his travels he had a 
vision of Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah Ahrar from whom he learnt 
the secrets of the Naqshbandiyah order. Thereafter Khwaja 
Baqi Billah took the road to the region of Transoxania where 
he was granted leave by Shaikh Muhammad AmkankI to practice 
the Naqshbandiyah discipline and also to enlist disciples in that 
order only after three days’ stay with him. Khwaja Baqi Billah 
returned to India, stayed for a year at Lahore where he met 
the scholars of the town, then he came down to Delhi and 
took up residence in the fort of Firoz Shah. The fort had, in 
those days, a spacious mosque and a wide canal running be¬ 
sides it. Khwaja Baqi Billah continued to live at this place 
until the end of his life's journey. 

Being inflamed with the love of God, Khwaja Baqi Billah 
often gave way to transports of ecstatic raptures but he always 
tried to conceal his spiritual excellence from others owing to 
his temperamental modesty. If any one asked him to act as 
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his spiritual guide, he normally advised him to seek someone else 
perfect in spirit since he was himself devoid of it, and also to 
let him know about that attracted soul. Even if he agreed to 
guide anyone on the path of spiritual perfection he did so 
quietly without letting the novice know about it. On occa¬ 
sions when he had to explain an abstruse point, he gave a 
most eloquent dissertation on it. He insisted on his friends 
not to stand up in his honour, always treated them as his equals 
and often seated himself with others on the ground out of 
courteous humility. 

The Khwaja had been endowed with a mysterious spiri¬ 
tuality. On whomsoever he cast a momentary look, the man 
felt himself attracted to God. He had a tender heart which 
melted at the slightest sight of misery to a sentient being. Once 
in a wintery night he left his bed for a short while and found 
on return a cat sleeping under his quilt. Instead of making 
the cat leave his bed, he remained sitting for the whole night. 
Similarly, once he happend to be present in Lahore during a period 
of drought. He could hardly eat anything during that period 
and distributed whatever victuals were brought to him among 
the poor. Once on his return journey from Lahore to Delhi, he 
got down from his horse on coming across a handicapped man 
who was not able to x walk. The Khwaja got him seated on 
his horse and took him to his destination before resuming his 
journey. At the same time, he put a cloth across his face so 
that nobody could recognise him. He never hesitated in owning 
his mistake nor ever pretended to be superior to anyone whether 
be was a friend or a stranger. 

It is related that one of his neighbours, a young man, - 
was a malefactor but the Khwaja always bore patiently with him. 
After some time Khwaja Hosam-ud-din, one of the Khwaja’s 
disciples, lodged a complaint against that rascal with the autho¬ 
rities and he was put behind the bars. When Khwgja Baqi 
Billah came to know of the incident, he chided Khwgja Hosam- 
ud-din who submitted, “Sire, he is a wicked trouble-maker.” The 
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Khwaja replied with a sigh, “Why not, you are all virtuous 
fellows who perceived this vileness but I do not find myself 
better than him. That is why I never lodged any complaint 
against him.” Thereafter the Khwaja used his good offices to 
get the man released from gaol who repented of his sins and 
left his evil ways. 

If one of the Khwaja’s disciples committed a mistake, he 
always attributed it to himself saying that it was really his 
weakness which found an expression through his disciple. 

In matters relating to worship of God and the dealings 
with his fellow-beings, the Khwaja used to exercise every 
possible precaution. It is related that he was accustomed to 
recite the surah Fatiha during the congregational prayers, since 
there were several ahadith enjoining its recital even behind 
the Imam, until he was convinced that it was not necessary. 

These instances present just a glimpse of the Khwaja’s 
sterling virtues since his greatness can really be measured from 
the number of persons who got spiritual enlightenment through 
him within the extremely short period of his stay in India. 
The Naqshbandiyah order was propagated and made popular 
by him in this country. There were hardly few persons in 
India who knew anything about it prior to him. 1 

Shaikh Muhammad b. Fazl Ullah of Burhanpar says that 
the Khwaja was incomparable in the effectiveness of his exhor¬ 
tations and sermons inasmuch as he succeeded in spreading his 
mystical order within a short period of three or four years 


1. The Naqshbandiyah order reached India through two mystics. One of 
these was Amir Abul ‘Ala of Akbarabad, nephew and spiritual successor 
of Abdullah Ahrari, who had permission of his uncle to take disciples, 
but his method combined the disciplines of the Naqshbandiyah and 
Chishtiyah orders. Its centres were Kalpi, Marehra, Danapur and a 
few other places. The second mystic was Khwaja Baqi Billah. From 
India it spread to other countries of the Muslim world through the 
efforts of his disciples. (Mauiana 'Abdul Ha'i, As-Thaqdfat-uUIsIdmiyah- 
fil Hind.) 
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throughout the length and breadth of the land. Mulla Hashim 
Kashml writes in the Zubdatul Muqamat that the Khwaja died 
at an early age of forty years. He remained in India only 
for four years but he guided, within this short period, his 
friends and disciples to the acme of spiritual perfection who 
made the Naqshbandiyah order so popular that it overcame 
all other mystical orders prevalent in the country. 

Muhammad b. Fazl Ullah Muhibbf writes in the Khul&satul- 
Athar that the Shaikh was a sign and a light and a prince 
of the knowers of God, endowed with both inward and outward 
perfection and a worker of miracles. 1 He was so unassuming 
and courteous that he never tried to take precedence over 
others. He even forbade his colleagues to stand up in deference 
to him and asked them to treat him as one of their equals. 

MuhibbT further says that the KhwajS was a worker of 
miracles and wonders. Even if someone was disinterested in 
the ways of the spirit, no sooner did ihe Khwaja lay his eyes 
upon him than he felt irresistibly attracted towards him and 
entered in his fold of discipleship. Very often persons distracted 
with the grief of a longing after God seated themselves at 
his door. Many among his disciples were blessed with the 
vision of divine truths, in a mysterious way, soon after pledging 
spiritual allegiance to him. 

Khwaja Baqi B’llah's disciples included such illustrious 
men of God as the Mujaddid, Shaikh Taj-ud-dln b. Sultan 
Uthmani of Sambhal, Shaikh Hosam-ud-din b. Shaikh Nizam- 
ud din of Badakhshan and Shaikh Alladad of Delhi. 

His writings consist of several tracts on mysticism, letters 
and poetic compositions. In the Silsilatul Ahrar be has given 

1. M'vjiza is the miracle worked by a prophet of God while the miraculous 
acts of the saints and illuminated souls are known as kardmdt and 
tasarrufdt. Both are worked by the leave of God but the latter have a 
place definitely inferior to that brought about by the apostles of God. 
In English there are, however, no words to express the difference between 
the two. 
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an exposition of his mystical quatrains. 

The Khwaja died on 14th Jamada-ul-Akhir, 1014 A.H. 1 at 
the age of forty years and four months and was buried at 
Qadam Rasul in western Delhi where his grave is still visited 
by people in large numbers. 

Mujaddid’s initiation in the Khwaja’s order 

The Mujaddid was received warmly by Khwaja BaqI 
Billah when the former called upon him for initiation in his 
spiritual order. Ordinarily the Khwaja never showed any interest 
in enrolling novices for spiritual training but his treatment of the 
Mujaddid suggested as if he had been awaiting his arrival. Of 
a fact, the Mujaddid was to become ihe chief propounder of 
the Khwaja’s spiritual order in India and to renovate the spiritual 
climate then obtaining in the country by bringing the then 
liberal mystic thoughts and practices within the orthodox confines 
of the sharVah. Thus, deviating from his usual practice, the 
Khwaja asked the Mujaddid to extend his stay with him for 
a month or so as his guest. 

When ihe Khwaja was thinking of coming to India a parrot 
is stated to have perched on his hand. When the Khwaja 
narrated the incident to his spiritual mentor Khwaja AmkankI, 
he replied that parrot being an Indian bird the Khwaja would 
guide some one in India on the path of spirit who would illumin¬ 
ate the entire world. 2 

The Mujaddid accepted the invitation of Khwaja BaqI 
Billah and prolonged his stay with the latter to one and a half 
months. He was so impressed by the Khwaja that he expressed 
the desire to be enrolled as a disciple for undergoing the 
Naqshbandiyah discipline. The Khwaja, after enrolling the 
Mujaddid in his spiritual order, advised him to practise the 
silent remembrance. The Mujaddid covered the path of spirit 


1. 17th October, 1605 A.D. 

2. Zubdatvl Muq&mit, np. 140*141 
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with vigorous strides and acquired knowledge of esoteric secrets 
of the order so quickly that the Khwaja was led tb believe 
that the Mujaddid answered the providential sign of Indian 
parrot who would renovate and revive the faith in India. Thus, 
within the short period of his stay with Khwaja Baqi Billah, the 
Mujaddid acquired perfection in outward and inward knowledge 
and was rewarded with a speedy ascent from one stage to another 
in the realm of spirit difficult to be expressed in words. 1 

The Mujaddid then returned to Sirhind but only when he 
was assured by Khwaja Baqi Billah that he had fully imbibed 
the Naqshbandiyah doctrine. The Khwaja also expressed the 
hope that the Mujaddid would make steady progress in attaining 
the proximity of divine essence. On his second visit to Delhi 
the Mujaddid obtained from his spiritual guide permission to 
impart instruction and to perfect disciples in the Naqshbandiyah 
order. The Khwaja also gave him permission to impart spiritual 
training to a few of his own disciples. 

After some time the Mujaddid paid the third and the last 
visit to Khwaja Baqi Billah. The Khwaja came out of his 
house to receive him, gave him certain happy tidings and accor¬ 
ded him the honour of acting as the chief guide at a meeting 
of mystics engaged in devotions. The Khwaja also instructed 
his disciples that they ought to direct their attentions to the 
Mujaddid for spiritual guidance. Before bidding farewell to 
the Mujaddid, the Khwaja said, “I feel too weak now and do 
not expect to live for long.” The Khwaja also asked the 
Mujaddid to apply his mind upon the spiritual training of his 
two sons, Khwaja 'Ubaid Ullah and Khwaja ‘Abd Ullah, who 
were still young, and also to meditate in a similar manner for 
the well being of his wives in absentia. It is reported that the 


1. Any one desirous to pursue the matter should go through the Mujaddid’s 
letter No. 296 (Vol. I, Section IV) to Khwaja 'Ubaid Ullah and 
Khwaja ‘Abd Ullah, the sons of Khwaja Baqi Billah, and letter No. 
290 (Vol. I, Section V) to Maulana Muhammad Hashim Kashmi. 
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Mujaddid’s meditation was instantly rewarded with fruitful 
results . 1 2 3 

The Khwaja later on wrote in a letter to one of his friends, 
“Shaikh Ahmad who belongs to Sirhind is a man of great 
learning and piety. He has lived for a few days with this 
mendicant who has witnessed his wonderful qualities and attain¬ 
ments. I hope that he would one day illuminate the whole 
world. I am fully convinced of his spiritual perfection.” 

The Mujaddid, on his part, felt assured from the day he 
had been led on the path of spirit by his mentor that he would 
one day attain the highest stage of the discipline. At the same 
time, he had uo doubt that all his attainments were attribut¬ 
able to his guide. He often used to recite the verses which said :— 
The light I am getting from your heart on mine, 
Assures me that my spirit will unite with thine. 

Neither learning nor spiritual attainment of the Mujaddid 
ever stood in the way of his showing greatest honour to the 
Khwaja. If Khwaja Baqi Billah ever sent for him, the com¬ 
plexion of his face would turn pale and he would appear visibly 
agitated . 8 The Khwaja, on the other hand, always spoke so 
highly of the Mujaddid as few spiritual guides have seldom 
commended their disciples. Once, it is reported, he remarked 
about the Mujaddid : “Shaikh Ahmad is the sun whose 
brilliance steals the light of innumerable stars like us .” 8 


1. Zubdatul Afuq&mat, p. 1SS. 

2. Ibid., p. 149 

3. Ibid., p. 330 
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Stay at Sirhind 

After completing the probationary period with Khwaja Biqx 
Bitla.li, the Mujaddid withdrew to the seclusion of his house 
in Sirhind subjecting himself to the severe discipline of spiri¬ 
tual exercises. For a long time he kept his doors closed to all 
those who came to seek his spiritual guidance. He felt reluc¬ 
tant to act as their spiritual mentor since he was himself making 
a rapid progress on the path of inward perfection which did 
not allow him to divert his attention to the guidance and train¬ 
ing of others. A recession ( nuz&l) from transports of religious 
ecstasy was needed for imparting training to others and hence 
he hardly felt inclined to it. In a letter written during this 
period, he remarked : “I was conscious of this shortcoming 
and so I called for all the students and disciples to tell them, 
about my diffidence in this regard, but they took it as my 
humility and continued to pin their faith in me until the Gracious 
God settled me in the ( ahwal-i-muntazirah ) state of expectancy .” 1 


1. Maktubdt , Vol. I, No. 290. 
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The Mujaddid began, at last, accepting disciples in his 
order and guiding them on the path of spiritual illumination. 
He used to keep the Khwaja informed of his own spiritual' 
experiences as well as the states and stages attained by his 
disciples. His writings of the peiiod show that his progress 
on the path of inward perfection was leading him to the fulfil¬ 
ment of divine Will, that is, accomplishment of those immensely 
important tasks which were to prove beneficial to the faith . 1 
The Mujaddid was only once to meet his spiritual mentor dur¬ 
ing this period after which he had no opportunity to see him 
again. 

Journey to Lahore 

The Mujaddid undertook the journey to Lahore, at the 
instance of the Khwaja, after a brief stay at Sirhind. Lahore was 
then the second larged intellectual and religious centre of India 
because of the large number of scholars ar.d men of God liv¬ 
ing in that city. The Mujaddid was warmly received by the 
divines and scholars of Lahore , 2 3 some of whom even entered 
the fold of his spiritual order.® Maulana Tahir was one of 
those who bound themselves to the Mujaddid’s spiritual allegi¬ 
ance and later rose to become his chief successor. Other nota¬ 
ble persons enlisting themselves as the Mujaddid’s disciples were 
Maulans Hajl Muhammad and Maulana Jamal-ud-din TalwT. 
We find Mujaddid and his friends at Lahore having frequent 
seances for meditation or recital of God’s praises. 

The news about Khwaja Baql Billah’s death was received 
by Mujaddid while he was still in Lahore. Extremely agitated 


1. Afaktabdt, Vol. II, No. 74 

2. Zubdaiul Muqdmat, p. 157 

3. Ibid., p. 158. Kauzaiul QayySmiah mentions the names of a few other 
persons like Khan Khanan and Murtaza Khan (also known as Saiyid 
Farid) who took oath of allegiance to the Mujaddid while he was on 
his way to Lahore. 
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and disturbed, he set out for Delhi immediately. He went 
straight to Delhi, bypassing Sirhind, and paid a visit to his 
mentor’s grave. The Mujaddid prolonged his stay at Delhi to ’ 
console the bereaved members of the Khwaja’s family which 
also helped to infuse a new spirit in the late Khwaja’s disciples. 1 

The Mujaddid then returned to Sirhind. Thereafter he 
had an occasion to visit Delhi only once and made two or 
three trips to Agra. Then, during the last few years of his 
life he happened to pass through a few more cities with the 
troops escorting the Emperor. Wherever the Khwaja went, 
people seeking spiritual guidance flocked round him to derive 
benefit from his company. 2 

Arrangements for Moral Regeneration 

The Mujaddid despatched several of his spiritual successors 
in 1026/1617 to different cities for moral and spiritual uplift 
of the people. A batch of 70 persons headed by Maulana 
Muhammad Qasim was sent to Turkistan; Maulana Farrukh 
Husain with forty persons was deputed to Arabia, Yemen, Syria 
and Turkey; ten of his disciples under the leadership of Maulana 
Muhammad Sadiq of Kabul were sent on a spiritual mission 
towards Ka^ghar; and Maulana Shaikh Ahmad Bark; along 
with 30 disciples were commissioned to preach his message in 
Tnran, Badakhshan and Khurasan. All these deputies of the 
Mujaddid carried out their mission successfully and brought about 
moral uplift of innumerable people. 3 

The result of these reformative endeavours was that several 
divines and scholars of mark and distinction came from far* 
flung areas to Sirhind in order to seek guidance from the Mujaddid. 
These distinguished men included Shaikh Tahir of Badakhshan, 
a close confidant and courtier of the king of Badakhshan, and, 


\ 

1. Zubdatul- MuqSmat, p. 158 

2. Ibid., p. 159 

3. Rauzatul QayySmiyah, pp. 166-67 
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the reputed Scholars like Shaikh «Abdul Haq of Shadmftn, 
MaolinI Salih KolabI, Shaikh Ahmad Bars!, Maulana Yar 
Mohammad and Maulana Yusuf. Most of the scholars and 
divines coming from afar were allowed to enter the fold of 
Mujaddid’s spiritual paternity, led to the path of spiritual 
perfection and then sent back to the places whence they had 
come for reformation and moral regeneration of the local 
population. 1 

The Mujaddid also deputed a number of his disciples for 
spreading his message of reform to different parts of the country. 
Mir Muhammad N'oman, whom the Mujaddid had given per¬ 
mission to impart religious instruction and to perfect disciples 
as his deputy; was sent to Deccan. His cloister was daily visited 
by hundreds of troops, both infantrymen and cavalry, for medita¬ 
tion and the service of zikr. Shaikh Bad‘i-ud-d!n of Saharanpnr, 
another deputy of the Mujaddid, was first sent to Saharanpor 
and then commissioned to preach in Agra’s military station. 
He attained such a popularity that thousands of men enlisted 
in the Imperial army including higher officers entered in his 
fold of spiritual tutelage. Such a throng of common people 
used to surround him that the nobles found it difficult to 
gain access to him. Another disciple of the Mujaddid, Mir 
Muhammad N'oroan Kashml, who had obtaind permission to 
impart spiritual guidance from Khwaja Baqi Billah, was deputed 
to Burhanpur. His sterling piety won the admiration of the 
local populace and led them to reform their lives and morals. 
Shaikh Tahir of Lahore and Shaikh Nor Muhammad of Patna 
were sent to their home towns where they guided a large number 
of men on the path of virtue and piety. Shaikh HSmid was 
deputed to Bengal after he had attained inward perfection of 
spirit. Shaikh Tahir of BadakhsbSn was asked to go to Jaunpor 
for guidance of the people there. Mauling Ahmad Bark! was 
deputed to Bark who also kept the Mujaddid informed about 


1. Kauzalul Qayyumiah, pp. 128-29 ard HaxarStul Quds , pp. 299-368 
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the spiritual progress of his disciples. Shaikh ‘Abdul Ha’I, who 
belonged to Hisir Sbadman in Asphahan and had compiled the 
second volume of the Makttib&t, was sent to Patna. He founded 
a cloister in the heart of the city for the guidance of the populace ' 
while Shaikh Nur Muhammad took up his residence by the 
side of river Ganges in Patna to spread the message of religious 
reform and renovation. Another man sent to his own home 
town, was Shaikh Hasan of Bark. Saiyid Muhib Ullah of Manikpar 
was invested with the mantle of successorship and then directed to 
carry on the reformatory work in his town. Later on he obtained 
the permission of the Mujaddid to move on to Allahabad. 
Shaikh Karim-ud-dln Baba Hasan Abdali was also guided to 
attain spiritual perfection and allowed to return to his home 
for imparting the message of divine proximity to the people. 1 
Thus, before the year 1027/1618 drew to a close, the name and 
fame of the Mujaddid had reached the lands far off from India and 
people had started coming from different countries for undergoing 
mystical discipline under him. Mujaddid’s deputies had already 
established themselves in Transoxania, Badakhsbsn, Kabul, and 
several other cities and towns and his message had reached 
even the Arab countries. There was hardly a town in India 
where his deputies or spiritual successors were not inviting people 
to the straight path of, Islam and virtuous mode of life. i 

Attitude of Jahangir 

Nur-ud-dln Jahangir ascended the throne on the death of 
Akbar in 1014/1605. The manner in which Islam was systema¬ 
tically discouraged, insulted and persecuted during the reign 
of Akbar in a country which had not only been won by Muslim 
warriors but was also adorned by deephearted men of God was 
too painful to trouble the heart of the Mujaddid but that was 
the time when he was engaged in the quest for his own spiri¬ 
tual embellishment. The Mujaddid had not bepn able to launch 


1 . Hazaritui.Qudt 
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his reformatory movement partly on account of his engagement 
in his own spiritual training and partly because he had not 
been able to evolve the method by which he could make an 
Impact on the administration of the country and force it to 
change its policies in regard to Islam and the Muslims. We 
do not possess much details about the, MujadduTs endeavours 
during this period except that he wrote a few letters tender¬ 
ing advice to the King through Khan KhanSn, Saiyid Sadr Jahsn, 
Murtazs Khan and other nobles of the Imperial court. All 
these persons were close to the Emperor and had also been 
attached to the Mujaddid. 

Jahangir was not inimical to Islam, Rather, he possessed 
liberal views on religious matters and respected the faith of 
his forefathers. He was not interested either in enforcing a 
new religion or a novel system of administration. As a man of 
generous instincts, he was fond of sports, arts and good living. 

Mujaddid, hpwever, considered Jahangir's reign as favour¬ 
able for taking steps tp eradicate the pernicious trends of the 
earlier regime which would be described latter on. But 
before he could fully begin his reformatory endeavours, he was 
put behind the bars in the Gwalior fort which had a great 
impact cn his subsequent efforts and could, thus, be treated as 
a landmark in the history of his reformatory movement. Cer¬ 
tain biographers and historians hold that a few of the Muja- 
ddid’s letters dealing with intricate stages of a mystic’s journey 
on the path of spirit 1 were presented to Jahangir by interes¬ 
ted persons to show that he was making extravagant claims 


t. Ste letter No, 11 in Part I of the Maktibdt addressed to KhwSja 
BSqlBillah. 

Apart from Jahingir who was not conversant with the terminology 
of the mystics employed to express the different states and stages of 
the journey of spirit, certain other persons, too, whose depth of know¬ 
ledge and mystical experiences are acknowledged by all, took excep¬ 
tion to certain expressions of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi. Shaikh ‘Abdul 

(Continued on next page) 
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which ran counter 10 the accepted tenets of Islam. Jah&ngir 
expressed surprise at these writings and mistook them as arro¬ 
gance and conceitedness of the Shaikh. The reference to the 
Shaikh in the Memoirs of Jahangir is indicative of his sur¬ 
prise as well as contempt for the esoteric utterances contained 
in the Maktubst. 1 Jahangir’s remarks show that he was not 
conversant with the esoteric realities and like a Turanian 
Mughal Amir considering himself as the guardian of Muslims 
and their faith, he condemned the ideas running counter to the 
common beliefs of the Muslims according to his own under¬ 
standing. 

Shaikh Badl-ud-din had gained popularity among the royal 
troops and was held in esteem by a laige number of grandees. 
This was also represented as a conspiracy engineered by Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindl to get a foothold in the royal army for 
instigating rebellion. Shaikh Badi-ud-din was also guilty of 
indiscretion. Forgetting the rule of commonsense to speak 
before the commonality in accordance with their understanding, 
he had given expession to certain esoteric realities which 


(Continued from previous page) 

Haq Muhaddith Dehlawi, a well known scholar of kadith, whose perfec¬ 
tion of spirit cannot be questioned, expressed grave doubts about 
Sirhindi’s views expressed in the above mentioned letter. He also 
corresponded with Sirhindi to get a clarification on the subject. Ulti¬ 
mately Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq was satisfied with the replies given by 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, which was also later on acknowledged by 
him in one of his letters. The Shaikh’s son Nur-ul-Haq writes, “It has 
now been confirmed that one of the Shaikh’s (Mujaddid) disciples, Hasan 
Khan by name, who was a Pathan, parted company with the Shaikh 
because of a certain matter. He made some interpolations in the copy 
of Maktubst he had got and sent its copies to different persons in 
order to defame the Shaikh (Maniqib-uU'Arifin by Shfih Fath 
Muhammad Fatehpuri Chisti, p. 126). These very letters might have 
been a cause of Jahangir’s anger against Shrikh Ahmad Sirhindi. 

1. Tazuk Jah&ngiri, Vol. II, pp. 92-93; 
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were likely to create misunderstanding 1 about him and Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi. As already stated Jahangir was not conver¬ 
sant with the mystical disciplines. He had also certain grandees 
among his courtiers who were inimical to the Shaikh for the 
latter was also trying to counteract the Shi’ite influence. 
Consisting of the Iranian scholars and nobles, the Shi'ite ele¬ 
ment then held a predominant position in the court and Muslim 
society of the time. On the other hand, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 
had been preaching the Sunni creed and vigorously denouncing 
the Shi'ite beliefs. It would have, therefore, been not at all 
unreasonable if the Iranian nobles had taken advantage of the 
situation by representing the Shaikh’s endeavours as politically 
motivated and instigated Jahangir to take action against him. 

This was the time when the Mujaddid’s popularity was at 
its climax and he was one of the most highly respected scho¬ 
lars and mystics of the time. Perhaps God intended him to 
face this trial and tribulation during the very acme and pitch 
of his popularity so as to endow him with an inward perfec¬ 
tion of spirit that cannot be had without wearing the crown 
of thorns. 

Reasons of Detention at GwSlior Fort 

The reason behind Mujaddid’s imprisonment normally given 
in historical and biographical writings is the letter written by 
him in which he describes the experiences of his spiritual strides 
and attainment of a spiritual eminence greater than the early 
precursors of faith. 

It is, however, difficult to establish satisfactorily the reason 
behind Mujaddid’s detention at Gwalior from the source mate¬ 
rial available now. It is doubtful if the Mujaddid was put 
behind the bars simply on account of these ecstatic expressions 
which could not be given the dress of words save in a meta¬ 
phorical language by taking recourse to intricate mystical imagery 


1. Zubdatul-Muqam&r, p. 348: 
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and spiritual allegory. Was it simply this misunderstanding on 
the part of Jahangir or his zeal to defend the accepted beliefs 
of the ahl-Sunnat wal-Jama'at or was it brought about on the 
insistence of religious scholars and spiritual leaders of the time? 
It is difficult to answer these questions but there can be no 
doubt about the fact that Jahangir was not a man of such deeper 
religious susceptibilities that he should have imprisoned a well 
known and highly respected religious figure simply on account 
of something which he would have even found difficult to 
understand. . 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth of Gwalior had, during the life¬ 
time of Jahangir’s father and grandfather, made the arrogant claim 
of ascension which had caused considerable agitation among the 
scholars of the time. 1 2 A number of fatawz s against him were 
issued by the scholars but neither HumSyun nor Abltar took 
any action against him. In fact, certain other mystics of 
Jahangir’s time had, in their expositions of the doctrine of Unity 
of Being, gone to the extent of asserting ‘vision’ and claiming 
‘equality’ with God. Shaikh Muhlb Ullah of Allahabad, a con¬ 
temporary of Jahangir, wrote the Al-Taswiyah in Arabic and then 
its commentary in Persian in which he made mystical claims 
of an even more extravagant nature but no notice of his writings 
was taken by Jahangir. The reason given in Jahangir’s Memoirs 
becomes all the more dubious when we consider the fact that 
the letter in question was written by the Mujaddid to Khwaja 
BaqI Billah in 1012/1603 while he was imprisoned sixteen years 
later in 1028/1619, that is, the fourteenth year of Jahangir’s 
reign. Why did Jahangir kept quiet during all this period if 
he considered Shaikh Ahmad’s writings to be so objectionable? 
It also does not stand to reason that Jahangir remained unaware 


1. For details see Shah Muhammad Ghauth Gwaliori by Prof. Muhammad 
Mas'ud. 

2. Juristic opinions of the scholars in accordance with the accepted 
norms of sharVah, 
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of Shaikh Ahmad’s letter for such a long period for he himself 
says that Shaikh Ahmad had attained considerable popularity. 
The possibility of the reason supposed to have been given by 
Jahangir being a subsequent interpolation in the Memoirs can 
also not be ruled out since there are several versions which 
profess to be the autobiographical Memoirs of Jahangir and 
all of them contain passages not found in another copy. Jahangir 
is reported to have himself written his memoirs upto a certain 
time and then appointed M'utamad Khan to continue to work. 
Another courtier, Mirza Muhammd Hadi, is reported to have 
written the preface and certain other parts of the Memoirs. 
Historians are of the view that Jahangir kept two or more memoir- 
writers to whom he gave directions as to the events they were 
to record on his behalf. There are also reasons to believe that 
the original work was edited after his death. Keeping all these 
facts in view it becomes highly improbable that the Mujaddid 
was imprisoned for writing something sixteen years back which 
was hardly of any interest to Jahangir. 

The reason, it seems, was that Shaikh Ahmad had estab¬ 
lished close contacts with the dignitaries of Jahangir’s court, 
and some of them held him iri reverence. For an Emperor 
who had raised the banner of revolt against his father and 
won the throne after a tussle with his brothers, the influence 
wielded by Shaikh Ahmad was sufficient to create misgivings 
against him. In all probability Jahangir had come to know 
Of the letters Shaikh Ah m ad had been writing to this grandees 
for changing the existing state of affairs and bringing the 
government to the defence of Islam. This should have been a 
sufficient reason for creating misgivings against him in the mind 
of the Emperor. 

These dignitaries of the royal court were, among others, 
such influential courtiers as Mirza ‘Azlz-ud-din, Khan Jahan 
Khan LodhX, Khan Khanan Mirza ‘Abdur Rahim, Mirza Darab 
and Qaleej Khan. 

Moghul Emperors never looked with favour the popularity 
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of the sufi saints among the masses. Almost the same episode 
was repeated when one of the disciples of Mujaddid, Saiyid 
Adam Binnaurl, earned the popular esteem of the people. In 
1052/1642, when he went to Lahore accompanied by ten thousand 
persons, several of whom were scholars and respected sufi 
saints. Emperor Shahjahan happened to be present in that city. 
He immediately felt the danger from Saiyid Adam Binnauil's 
popularity and created conditions which made the Shaikh leave 
India for Mecca. This also explains why Jahangir required 
the Mujaddid, after releasing him from Gwalior Fort, to remain 
with his Army so that he could find out the nature of bis 
relationship with his dignitaries and make sure that he would 
not be a danger to his rule. 1 He allowed the Mujaddid to 
go to Sirhind only after he was convinced that the Mujaddid 
had no political intentions. The Mujaddid’s sincerity, godliness 
and selflessness as well as his disinterestedness in the things 
worldly ultimately set at rest the doubts of the Emperor that 
any contender for his throne could exploit the Shaikh's 
popularity for his own ends. 

Internment in the Gwglior Fort 

Jahangir summoned the Mujaddid and simultaneously 
ordered the governor of Sirhind to make arrangements for 
Shaikh’s journey to Agra. The Mujaddid set forth with five 
of his disciples and was received by the protocol officials at 
the capital. He was lodged in a tent near the royal palace and 
then allowed to appear before the Emperor. He refused to 
perform the ceremonial etiquette consisting of complimentary 


1. This appears to be most credible reason for Jahangir states in the 
Memoirs that the Mujaddid had "sent into every city and country 
one of his disciples, whom he calls his deputy” and that he imprisoned 
the Mujaddid so that "the excitement of the people should also 
subside.” (Memoirs of Jahangir. Tr. Alexander Rogers, Vol. II, 
pp. 92-93) 
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prostration deemed un-Islamic by him. One of the courtiers of 
Jahangir invited the Emperor’s attention to the failure of the 
Mujaddid and thereupon Jahangir asked the Mujaddid to 
explain his Conduct. The Mujaddid replied that he did not 
know of any etiquette save that prescribed by God and the 
Prophet. Jahangir got annoyed and asked the Mujaddid to 
perform the prostration. 1 The Mujaddid refused again saying 
that he would not prostrate before anyone except God. Jahangir 
was further irritated and he ordered that the Mujaddid should 
be imprisoned in the Gwalior Fort. 2 3 

Shshjahan had sent a message, just before this episode, 
through Afzal Khan and KhwajS Abdur Rahman Mufti that 
complimentary prostration before the kings with the intention 
of showing honour to them was permissible in such circums¬ 
tances. Therefore, should Mujaddid agree to do so on his visit 
to the Emperor, he would see that no harm was done to him . 
To this the Mujaddid had replied that it was simply a leave 
granted for saving oneself from an impending harm but the 
better course was to refuse prostration before anyone save 
God. 8 

This sad incident came to pass on a certain date during 
Rabi ul-Thani, 1028/March, 1619 as the event is mentioned in 
the Memoirs along with other happenings of the time. After 
the imprisonment of the Mujaddid, his house, cloister, well, 
grove and the books were all confiscated and his dependants 
were transferred to another place. 4 

In the Gaol 

The internment in Gwalior Fort proved a blessing for the 


1. Prostration before the Emperor was prescribed by Akbar which was 
finally abolished by Aurangzib. 

2. HazarStul Quds, p. 117 

3. Ibid., p. 116 

4. Maktubat, Vol. HI, letter No. 1 
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Mujaddid in the shape of increased popularity and greater spiri¬ 
tual attainments. Following the practice of Prophet Ynsuf, 
Shaikh Ahmad started preaching the message of true faith to 
other fellow convicts. Like the Prophet Yasuf he raised 
the question, Are divers lords better, or Allah the One , the 
Almighty ? with such persuation in the Gwalior Fort that 
several thousand non-Muslim convicts embraced Islam. There 
were hundreds of others who reformed their morals in his 
company; many raised themselves spiritually to the position of 
elects. 

Dr. Arnold writes in the Preaching of Islam : 

“In the reign of Emperor Jahangir (1605-1628) there 
was a certain Sunni Theologian, named Shaikh Ahmad 
Mujaddid, who especially distinguished himself by the 
energy with which he controverted the doctrines or the 
Shi'ahs: the latter, being at this time in favour at court, 
had Succeeded in having him imprisoned on some frivolous 
charge; during the two years that he was kept in prison 
he converted to Islam several hundred idolaters who were 
' his companions in the prison.” 1 2 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics mentions the achieve¬ 
ments of Shaikh Ahmad in these words : 

“In India, in the seventeenth century, a theologion, 
named Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid, who had been unjustly 
imprisoned, is said to have converted several hundred idolaters 
whom he found in the prison.”* 

Religious Ecstasy during Interment 

Shaikh Ahmad seems to have had no cause of regretting 
his imprisonment for he experinced ecstatic transports and spiritual 
enlightenment during that period. These were also communicated 
by him to his disciples through his letters. In one such letter 


1. T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (London, 1935), p. 412 

2. Encylopedia of Religions and Ethics, Vol. VQI, p. 748 
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written to Mir Muhammad N‘uinan, sent by him from die 
Gwalior Fort, he says: 

“Had the divine grace not come to my aid with cons¬ 
tant flow of ecstatic transports and spiritual rewards, this 
weakling might have been pushed to the verge of despair 
and lost all hope. Praise be to God who blessed me with 
a sense of security in the midst of calamity; gave me honour 
through persecution; helped me to endure the hardships and 
to offer my thanks to Him; and included me in the ranks of 
those who follow in the footsteps of the prophets and love 
the pious and the elects. May God shower His blessings 
on His messengers and those who follow them.” 1 
It seems that the imprisonment of Shaikh Ahmad was uti¬ 
lised by certain persons to defame him which hurt the feelings 
of his disciples. Referring to such reflections he wrote to Shaikh 
Badl-ud-dln 

“From the day this mendicant has arrived in this Fort, 
he has been having intuitive apprehensions of public dis- 
pargement heading towards him like radiant clouds from the 
cities and villages, which have helped him to attain higher 
regions of spiritual excellence. For years I had been impar¬ 
ted instruction through manifestation of God’s beauty (jamal) 
but now I am attaining these stages through the manifesta¬ 
tion of His awe (jat&l). Ypu ought, therefore, to keep 
yourself at the stage of piatienee (sabr) and resignation 
fridha) and regard the beauty (jamal) and awe (jalsl) as 
identical.” 2 

The Mujaddid also wrote letters from the Fort to his sons. 
In. these he advised them to be patient and thankful to God. 
He bade them to pay attention to their studies and, at the same 
time, spend their time in God’s remembrance and denial of all 


1. MaktBbat, Vol. Ill, letter No. 5 

2. Ibid., letter No. 6 
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powers save that of God. 1 

A few hagiographical writings contain the report that the 
Mujaddid’s imprisonment created discontent among the religious 
minded courtiers which gave rise even to a few sporadic insur¬ 
rections. 2 3 * It is also claimed that the dignitaries like ‘Abdur 
Rahim Khan Khanan, Khan ‘Azam, Saiyid Sadr Jahan, Khan 
Jahfin Lodi were displeased by the Action taken by Jahangir. 
However, there is no evidence left by the contemporary historians 
to confirm these reports, nor, the connection between the in- \ 
surrectionary events of the period and Shaikh Ahmad’s impri¬ 
sonment can be established by any sound historical method. 

However, Jahangir felt remorse 8 after some time or he 
considered the period of imprisonment undergone by Shaikh 
Ahmad to be sufficient for the disrespect shown by him. 
Whatever may have been the reason, Jahangir ordered the 
Shaikh to be released after one year’s imprisonment in Jamada- 
ul-Akhir 1029/May, 1620. He also expressed the wish to meet 
Shaikh Ahmad again after his release from the prison. 

Stay at the Royal Camp 

The Mujaddid was honourably released from the prison 
from where he went to Sirhind. After three days stay at his 
home town he left for Agfa. He was received by the Crown 
Prince Khurram and the Prime Minister and conveyed the 
Emperor’s desire that the Shaikh should take up residence with 
, the royal army for some time. Shaikh Ahmad gave his consent 
to the proposal. His stay at the royal camp was of great 


1. Maktubat, Vol. Ill, letter No. 2. See letters to Khwaja Muhammad 
M‘asfim and Khwaja Muhammad Sa'eed. 

2. Revolt by Mahabat Khan has been cited as an example in this 
connection but this is not correct because Mahabat Khan rebelled 
in 1035/1626, four or five years after the release of Shaikh Ahmad from 
Gwalior Fort. 

3. It is reported that Jahangir saw the holy Prophet in a vision who 

expressed his d isp leasure at the imprisonment of Shaikh Ahmad. 
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benefit both to the king and the army personnel. However, 
Jahinglr writes in his Memoirs that he released the Shaikh, 
gave him a dress of honour and Rs. 1,000 as expenses. He 
also says that he gave him the choice to go back or to remain 
with him but the Shaikh preferred to wait on him. 1 2 3 

On the other hand, the Mujaddid has described his stay 
at the royal camp in one of his letters to his sens. He wrote 
that he considered even a short stay at the e«mp, without 
deriving any material benefit from the king, to be better than 
spending a longer time elsewhere.® 

In another letter he wrote : 

“Praise be to God and peace to His bondman, the 
holy Prophet. The conditions and the way things are 
shaping here evoke my praise and thanks to God. I am 
having a good eempany here, and by the grace of God, 
in none of my talks to these persons I have to make the 
least compromise in explaining the essentials of faith to 
them. 

The discussions in the meetings here pertain to the 
same issues which are touched upon in our private and 
special discourses but a whole tract would be required to 
describe them in detail.” 8 

Shaikh Ahmad has also mentioned his meeting with the 
Emperor in one of his letters. He writes: 

“I have received the letter from my sons. Thanks 
God that I am quite well. I now refer to an event that 
happened today. It is Saturday night today when I went 
to have a private sitting with the Emperor and came back 
after three hours. 4 * Thereafter I listened three paras of the 


1. THiuk-i-Jahtofiri, Vol. II, p. 161 

2. MaktSbit, Vol. Ill, letter No. 43 

3. Ibid., letter No. 106 

4. Shaikh Ahmad has used the word pakr which means one-fourth of a 

night or day. 
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Qur’an recited by a h&fiz and west to sleep after the dead 
of night.” 1 2 

In yet another letter to Khwaja Hosam-ud-din he wrote: 

“My sons and friends whp are these days here with 
me are making progress on the path of spirit. The royal 
camp has taken the shape of a mystic cloister because 
of their presence.”* 

The Mujaddid accompanied the royal camp when it pro» 
ceeded to Lahore. From there the royal camp moved on 
to Sirhind where he entertained the royal guest at a sumptuous 
repast. Shaikh Ahmad wanted to stay at Sirhind but the 
Emperor expressed the wish that he should not part company 
with him. The royal camp than proceeded to Delhi and then 
to Agra. MV; 

A few biographical accounts of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid 
Alf Thani, compiled in recent times, present Jahangir as a dis¬ 
ciple of the Shaikh on whose hands he had taken an oath of 
allegiance. There is, however, nothing to confirm this presump¬ 
tion by sound historical evidence. The description of Shaikh 
Ahmad’s meeting with him, as given in the Tuzuk-i-Jabongm 
does not support this view for no king, howsoever vainglorious 
and overweening would have described his spiritual mentor in 
that manner. Yohanan Friedmann has also expressed the view 
that there is little material to substantiate the thesis that Sirhind! 
succeeded in converting the Emperor to his particular view of 
Islam . 3 No primary source indicates that either Jahangir or 
Shahjahan took oath of allegiance to the Mujaddid but it can 
also not be denied that Jahangir was impressed by 1 him and 
became more sympathetic to Islam after coming in contact with 
him. He ordered reconstruction of demolished mosques and 
opening of religious schools in the newly conquered areas. The 


1. Maktubdt, Vol. Ill, letter No. 78 

2. Maktubdt, Vol. HI, letter No. 72 

3. Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, p. 85 
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action taken by Jahangir on the occasion of his visit to Kangra 
following its conquest in 1031/1621 is an unmistakable indica¬ 
tion of the change in his attitude towards Islam. 1 2 

The End of Journey 

Khwaja Muhammad Kashmi writes that the Mujaddid 
was at Ajmer in 1032/1622 when he told his disciples that the 
day of his eternal rest was drawing near. In a letter to his 
sons, who were then at Sirhind, he wrote, ‘ithe journey’s end 
is near but my sons are far away.” His sons made haste to 
present themselves to their father at Ajmer. A few days after 
their arrival, the Shaikh said to them, “Now I have no inter¬ 
est in anything of this world, hereafter is uppermost in my 
thoughts and it seems that my journey’s end is nigh.”" 

After his return from the royal camp Shaikh Ahmad 
stayed at Sirhind for ten months and eight or nine days. 3 4 
It is related that on coming back from Ajmer to Sirhind 
he took to seclusion and npbody save his sons and two or 
three disciples' were permitted to call upon him. The Shaikh, 
came out of his retirement only for the daily congregations or 
Friday prayers and spent the remaining time in recollection of 
God, repentance and devotions leading to inward perfection 
and beatification of spirit. During this period his life presented 
a complete picture of separation from everything for a journey 


1. Memoirs of Jahangir, VoJ. II, p. 223 

2. Zubdatul MuqSmat , p. 282 

3. Maulina Abul Hasan Zaid, Hazrat Mujaddid Aur Unke Nsqidin, 
pp. 164-65. 

4. One of these disciples was Khwaja Muhammad Kashmi who had, 
however, gone to Pecean in Rajah 1033, about seven months before 
the death of Shaikh Ahmad, to bring his family back as insurrec¬ 
tion had broken out there. Shaikh Badr-ud-din of Sirhind, another 
disciple of the Shaikh, remained in attendance of his mentor till his 
death. The description given here is based on his narrative in the 
Zubdaiul Muqamat or the information given by the Shaikh’s sons. 
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towards God through God. 

By the middle of Zil Hijja Shaikh Ahmad’s respiratory 
ailment took an acute form. Often he shed tears and repea¬ 
ted the words, “O Allah, the Exalted Companion.” For a 
few days, during this period, he showed signs of improvement. 
To his kins and disciples who felt relieved by his signs of 
recovery, he often remarked, “The blissful elevation I experi¬ 
enced during my feebleness is wanting in this period of recovery.” 
The Shaikh also gave out charities to the poor and needy 
with both hands during his period of illness. On the 12th of 
Muharram, he said, “1 have been told that I will leave this 
wOrld.for the next within forty-five days. The location of 
my grave has also been shown to me.” One day his sons 
found him sobbing and asked the reason for it. Shaikh Ahmad 
replied, “It is because of my eagerness to meet my Lord.” 
When his sons further enquired why he was indifferent to 
them, the Shaikh said, “God is dearer than you.” 

The fortieth day after Shaikh Ahmad’s forecast of death 
came up on the 22nd of Safar. All the relations and disciples 
were worried when the Shaikh pointed out, “It is the fortieth 
day of premonition to me. See what happens in the next 
seven or eight days. ” The Mujaddid appeared to the immersed in 
the sea of grace from God, singing of His praise and grace 
mid blessings to him. On the 23rd Safar, he gave away all 
his wearing apparels to those attending him. With no warm 
robing on his person, Shaikh Ahmad caught cold and again 
developed fever. 1 This was, as if, to take after the beloved 
Prophet’s sunnah who had a temporary recovery during his 
last illness. 

Throughout his illness, Shaikh Ahmad continued to discourse 
upon the secrets of divine truths as though with a renewed 
vigour. When his son Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed requested him 


1. As Shaikh Ahmad died early in December, this should have been 
winter season. 
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to postpone his discourses till he had regained his health, 
Shaikh Ahmad replied, “My dear, where is the time to postpone 
these discourses?” Even when he had grown extremely weak 
he insisted on performing all the prescribed prayers with the 
congregation. Only for four or five days before his death he 
was prevailed upon by his attendants to perform these prayers 
alone, but he continued other supplications, recollections and 
contemplations in the usual manner. He also continued to 
follow other prescriptions of the shariah most punctiliously. 
During the last night of his earthly'existence, he got up to 
perform ablution a few hours before dawn and stood on his 
prayer-mat to perform the tahajjud 1 prayer. Thereafter he remar¬ 
ked, “This is my last tahajjud prayer.” And it really happened to 
be so, for he was not to have another opportunity of performing 
that particular orison. 

A little while before the Shaikh left this fleeting world he 
had a brief spell of ecstatic transport. When asked about the 
nature of these entrances, he replied that these were trances 
of spiritual intoxication wherein secrets of recondite reality were 
being revealed to him. However, even during this period of 
his serious illness, when he had grown extremely weak, he 
continued to exhort his attendants to follow the^example of 
the Prophet, to avoid all innovations and aberrations and to 
spend their time in the remembrance of God and contemplation. 
“You should be overscrupulous about every minute detail in 
following the Prophet’s example; the Holy Prophet had left 
no stone unturned to clearly explain the path of virtue for the 
benefit of his followers; therefore, seek the knowledge about 
the Prophet’s way from authoritative books and follow them 
with the greatest care,” said Shaikh Ahmad and then added, 
“Follow the Prophet’s example in performing my last rites.” 
He also sent for his wife and said to her, “Since I am leaving this 


1. A voluntary prayer performed a few hours before dawn. 
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world before you, meet my furneral expenses from your mahr. 1 2 ” 
Shaikh Ahmad told his sons to lay him to rest at some un¬ 
known place. When his sons reminded him that he had earlier 
expressed the wish to be interned by the side of his eldest son 
Khwaja Muhammad Sadlq’s* grave, he replied, “Yes, I had 
then wished it so, but now I desire it otherwise.” However, 
finding his sons gloomy at his suggestion, the Shaikh added, 
“If yqu do not think it proper, bury me outside the city in 
some grove or beside my father’s giave and let it be made of 
mud so that no trace of ray grave remains after a shoit time.” 
As the Shaikh's sons kept quiet at his instructions, he smiled and 
said, “I give you permission to bury me where you like.” 

The night before Tuesday falling on the 29th of Safar 
was the last night of the ailing Shaikh’s earthly sojourn. To 
those who had attended him day and night throughout his illness, 
Shaikh Ahmad remarked, “All of you have laboured hard, now 
only a night’s toil remains, and then you would be relieved.” 
Towards the end of the night he said, “Let it be morning 
now.” Early in morning, he asked to fetch a vessel for passing 
urine, but as it did not contain sand, he gave up the idea lest 
his clothes were soiled. Someone present at the time asked 
him to pass urine in a bottle which may be sent to the physician, 
but he replied, “I do not want my ablution to be nullified.” 
The Shaikh then asked his attendants to make him lie on his 
bed as if he knew that the time of his departure had arrived 
and there was no time for performing another ablution. Lying 
down on his bed, he put his right hand below his cheek and 
occupied himself in the remembrance of God. Finding him 
breathing a bit fast, his sons enquired how was he feeling. Shaikh 
Ahmad replied that he was alright and then added that the 
two rak‘ats of the prayer performed by him were enough. 


1. Dower money. 

2. He was the eldest son of Shaikh Ahmad who died on 9th Rabi I, 
1025 A.H. 
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Thereafter he uttered nothing except the name of God and 
yielded his breath. This was Tuesday morning, the 29th of 
Safar, 1034 AM. 1 

Shaikh Ahmad was in the 63rd year of his age when he 
bid farewell to the world. 2 3 

When the Shaikh’s dead body was brought out for washing, 
his right hand was placed upon the left, below the navel, as 
if in the prayer. His hands were stretched out for washing 
but they Were again found to have taken the previous position 
after the body had been washed. It appeared from the Shaikh’s 
countenance as if he was smiling. 

The funeral arrangements were made strictly according to 
the siinmh. His elder son Khwaja Muhammad Sa'eed presided 
over the funeral prayer and then the Shaikh's dead body was 
taken away for the eternal rest. 8 

Character and Daily Routine 

Khwaja Muhammad Hsshim Kashmi had been a constant 
companion of the Mujaddid during last three years of his life. 
He has recorded in detail the daily routine and disposition of 
his spiritual mentor in the ZubdatuI Muqsmat. The aecount of 
Shaikh Ahmad’s character given here has been taken largely 
from Kashmi’s description with a few additions from Badr-ud- 
dln Sirhindi’s Hazaratul Quds. 

Shaikh Ahmad was often heard saying, “Nothing can be 
obtained simply by our effort; whatever we have it was due to 
the grace of God. But the blessings of God, too,, depend 
on taking after the custom of the. holy Prophet, on whom be 
peace. This, in my opinion, is the source of all blessings. 


1. 10th December, 1624. 

2. According to Zaid Abui Hasan Shaikh Ahmad died at the age of 
sixty years, six months and five days according to the Solar calendar 
and sixty-two years four months and fourteen days according to the 
Lunar calendar. (Hazrat Mujaddid Aur Unke Naqidin, p. 22) 

3. ZubdatuI Muqimat, pp. 255-300. 
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Whatever God has given me, it was made available because of 
my following the Prophet, and whatever was denied to me it 
was because of my own shortcoming in doing so.” Once he 
said, “One day I advanced my right foot first while entering 
the lavatory. Although it was by mistake, 1 was denied many 
an ecstatic experience on that day.” Another time he asked 
a disciple, Salih Khatlani, to bring a few cloves front his 
pouch. The Shaikh expressed displeasure when he saw that 
Salih had brought six cloves. He said, “My sufi seems to be 
ignorant of the hadith that Allah is witr 1 and He loves witr. 
It is commendable to keep in view the odd numbers of witr. 
But what do the people know of commendable acts? Even if 
this world and the next were awarded to some one for perform¬ 
ing something liked by God, it would not be really a sufficient 
reward.” One of the disciples of Shaikh Ahmad asked Shaikh 
Muhammad b. Fazl Ullah to tell him what he had seen at 
Sirhind. Shaikh Muhammad replied, “How can I explain 
everything I saw there, but I found the minutest details of the 
sunnah being acted upon with the utmost care. Nobody eould 
have been so meticulous as he was.” Another witness relates, 
“The inward perfection of Shaikh Ahmad is beyond my com¬ 
prehension but I can say that on seeing Shaikh Ahmad I 
came to know that the accounts of the saints of old given in 
the books are no exaggaration, rather it seems that the writers 
have been reticent in giving those details. The entire day was 
spent in prayers and remembrance of God.” A disciple of 
Shaikh Ahmad who used to attend to his ablution, bringing 
of the prayer mat etc., relates: “I get a little respite after the 
meals and during the last third part of the night. The Shaikh 
keeps on exhorting his disciples to engage themselves in 
prayers, remembrance and contemplation.” He farther quoted 
the Shaikh who used to say, “This world is a place of 
endeavour, so combine your inward state with your outward 


1. Lit. ff'itr means odd number. 
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temperament and actions. Even the holy Prophet used to 
stand for such a length of time at prayers that his legs used 
to get swelled.” 

Shaikh Ahmad was well-versed in fiqah but he always 
consulted some authoritative book of jurisprudence whenever 
the need arose. So careful was he in this respect that he 
always had some books at hand whether he was in camp or 
cantonment, and he always preferred to act on the legal 
opinion of an accepted authority. He used himself to lead the 
prayers. Once explaining the reason for it he said, “Prayers 
remain incomplete without recitation of the surah Fatiha 1 
according to the Shaf‘eite$ and Malik ites, and, therefore, they 
recite the F&tiha even behind an imam. 2 This view also finds 
support from a number of undoubted Traditions but Imam 
Aba Hanlfah does not consider it necessary to recite the Fatiha 
when the prayer is led by another man. A majority of juris¬ 
consults belonging to the Hanafite school are also agreed upon 
this view. However* as I try to act according to all the different 
schools, the easiest course to do so appears to lead the prayers 
myself.”? 

Shaikh Ahmad normally used to get up at midnight or 
when one-third of the night still remained; this was his settled 
routine whether it was summer or winter, or he was at his 
house or in a journey. After reciting certain supplications 
mentioned in the ahadith he performed ablution again, taking 
care to wash all the parts thoroughly. Normally he faced the 
qiblah x while performing ablutions, but changed his direction 
to north or the south while washing his feet. He also blushed 


1 The first chapter of the Qur'an. 

2. One who leads the prayer. 

3. Khwaja Muhammad Hishim Kashmi quotes Shaikh Ahmad at another 
place as having said, “I recite Fatiha behind the imam and consider 
it preferable.” Zubdatul Muqamst, p. 209 

4. Direction of the K'abah, which all Muslims are required to face while 
performing prayers. 
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his teeth with misw&k 1 and recited the supplications prescribed 
for performing ablutions. Thereafter he offered a few rak'ats 
of voluntary prayers in which he normally recited some of the 
longer surahs. That ended, he contemplated for a while and 
then took a brief rest following the practice of the Prophet. 
He got up again early in the morning, performed ablution 
and said the sunnat 2 prayers at his house. In between the 
period of sunnat and farz i 2 3 4 5 prayers, he normally kept on repeat¬ 
ing silently; Subhdnallah blhamdahi, Subhanallsh il~‘Azim : 
(Holiness to Allah, and all praises are for Him; Holiness to 
Allah, the Exalted one.) The obligatory prayer of fajr* was 
started by him when it was still dark while he ended it when 
the early light of the dawn had appeared. In this manner 
the Shaikh used to act according to the different juristic schools 
which require morning devotions to be offered before Or after 
the peep of dawn. He led the prayer himself and recited one 
of the longer surahs 6 of the Qur’an, as was the pfactice of the 
Prophet. The time between the morning prayers and the 
prayer of ishraq 8 which is offered when the sun has well 
risen, was spent in giving training of meditation to his disciples. 
Then, after the ishraq prayers and recitation of supplications 
he went to his house where he enquired about the well-being 
of his family members and gave attention to their needs. 
This was followed by recitation of the Qur’an after which he 
sent for those who came to see him or to seek his help in 
any matter. This was also the time fixed for meeting the 
selected friends and disciples whom he told about spiritual 
flights and spiritual perfections, taught the method of contem¬ 
plation or listened to their experiences of spiritual elevation. 

1. A tooth-cleaner made of wood, about a span long. 

2. A prayer performed or commended by the Prophet. 

3. An obligatory prayer. 

4. Time for morning devotions performed before sunrise. 

5. The surahs from AUHujarat to Al-Burtii are known as the longer sSrhas. 

6. A voluntary prayer offered at an hour or so after the sunrise. 
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Shaikh Ahmad normally asked them to be upward-looking, to 
follow the practices of the Prophet, keep themselves engaged 
in remembrance of God and to conceal their spiritual perfection. 
Oftentimes he explained the significance of La fish il-Allah; 
Muhammad-ur-Rasnlul-AIIah, saying, that the entire universe was 
not even a drop in ocean as compared to this formula of true 
faith. The Shaikh also used to urge upon them to study 
fiqah 1 mid seek the guidance df the scholars in finding out the 
injunctions of the sharTah* 

Shaikh Ahmad once said that the inward eyes of his mind 
have revealed to him that the world was like a sea of darkness 
because of the impious innovations while the sumah of the 
Prophet emitted light in it like the glow-worms. The Shaikh 
hated speaking ill of any Muslim, nor any disciple dared to 
reflect discredit on others ill his presence. He also tried to 
conceal his own spiritual experiences from others. KhwSja 
Mohammad H&shim Kashml relates that within the period 
extending to two years he saw drops of tears in the eyes of 
the Shaikh three or four times while explaining intricate 
matters of sufism. 

Shaikh Ahmad used to go twice inside his house every 
day; first after the prayer of chssht 3 and the second time after 
zuhal-kubra. i 3 4 5 On the second occasion he used to take food 
with his sons and other members of family. If he found 
any one absent, he used to give instructions for keeping his 
share apart. He ate very little; sometimes it was for name¬ 
sake only, as if he just shared the meals with others to 
follow the Prophet's stmnah; for he spent more time in urging 
others to eat heartily, or presenting some dish to - them. 8 


1. Jurisprudence of Islam. 

2. The Law of Islam. 

3. Voluntary prayer performed at about 11 a.m. 

4. The time midway between sunrise and sunset. 

5. HazarStuI-Quds, p. 87. 
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During the last few years of his life, when he mostly spent a 
secluded life, he used to keep fasts and take his food alone. 
Shaikh Ahmad did not recite surah Fatiha after the meals as 
was the custom with other mystics, for there was nothing to 
support this practice in the genuine Traditions. Similarly, he 
did not recite the Fatiha after the obligatory , prayers like other 
sufis. 

Shaikh Ahmad used to take a little rest after the mid¬ 
day meal in the way it is reported about the holy Prophet. 
The call to prayer at the time of zuhr 1 2 3 4 5 was given a bit early 
when the Shaikh performed the ablution and thereafter offered 
the voluntary prayers soon after the decline of the sun. The 
prayer ended, he either sat down to listen about one part of the 
Qur’an recited by a hafiz* or lectured to his disciples. He per¬ 
formed the ‘asr z at the appointed time and spent the inter¬ 
val up to the maghrib * prayers with his disciples in meditation. 
He used to offer four or six rak'ats of voluntary prayers after 
the obligatory prayers of maghrib. The night or isha 6 prayers 
were performed by him just after the twilight of evening had 
disappeared. In the prayer of witr he used to recite both the 
supplications of qunit prescribed by the Hanafite and Shaf'eite 
schools. The two voluntary rak'ats after witr were performed 
by him either sitting or standing, but in the old age he had 
left offering this orison. He did not perform the two prostra¬ 
tions after witr like others. ■ 

The Mujjadid used to retire to the mosque during the last 
ten days of the Ramadban. He retired early to his bed after the 
prayers of Hshs and witr, and busied himself in reciting suppli¬ 
cations and benedications (darud) imploring mercy and' blessings 


1. Prayer offered when the sun begins to decline. 

2. One who has committed the Qur’an to his heart. 

3. Prayer offered midway between decline of the sun and sunset. 

4. Prayer offered after sunset. 

5. Prayer after an hour and a half after sunset. 
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for the holy Prophet. The latter was usually recited a great 
dear by him on Fridays and Mondays. When he recited the 
Qur'an one could see the sublime effect of 1 the holy Scripture’s 
intonation on his face. More often he recited, during the pray¬ 
ers and besides them, the verses which strike a note of awe or 
wonder or produce that effect through the peculiar style and 
symphony of the Qur’an. He took care to observe all the 
directions enjoined in the ahidith for the performance of the 
prayers, offered the Voluntary prayers after performing ablu¬ 
tions and on entering a mosque; performed no other voluntary 
prayer With the congregation except the tardwth 1 ; and forbade 
others to perform the voluntary prayers of the 10th of Muharram 
or Shab-i-Qadr 2 collectively in congregation. 

The Mujaddid always used to pay a visit to those who 
were taken ill and also made supplications for them. He often 
repaired 16 the cemetery to pray over the dead. Shaikh Ahmad 
delivered lectures on the exegesis. Traditions, jurisprudence, dia¬ 
lectics and mysticism and taught the books like Tsfslr Baidiwi, 
Sdhih Bukhart, Mishkat-ul-Masdbih, Hid&yah, Bazd&m, Mawnqif, 
‘Awdrif-ul-‘Awdrif etc., but he never indulged in futile discussions. 
Towards the end of his life’s journey, he lectured only occasion¬ 
ally and instructed his disciples to study the religious sciences. 
The Shaikh, in fact, gave greater importance to religious studies 
than mystical disciplines. He spent much of his time in 
devotions and supplications and seeking repentance of his sins, 
and thanked God a lot for the smallest favour. 

ThC Mujaddid was very particular about Ramadban when 
he recited the Qur’an at least thrice during the month. Having 
cbmmitted the Qur’an to the tablets of his memory, he used 
to recite the Qur’ftn besides Ramadban also and listened to its 


1. The prayers, of usually twenty robots, recited at night during the month 
of RamadhSn. 

2. Lit. The night of power. A night in the month of Ramadhan wherein 
began the revelation of the Qur’Sn. 
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recital by others. 1 He made haste m breaking the fasts, at 
was the practice of the Prophet, and delayed the pre-dawn meal 
during Ramadhan. 2 

His practice in the payment of poor-due (zakat) was to 
pay it immediately on receiving the amount upon which the 
zakat was payable without awaiting the completion of one year 
on dts possession. He gave preference to the needy, mendicants, 
widows and poor relations in giving out the dues of the zakat. 
He had a great desire to perform the haj, for which he made 
up his mind several times, but could not fullfil his wish for 
one reason or the other until, the time arrived when he was 
summoned up for the last sleep. 

Mujaddid was very courteous and polite in his manners, 
extremely considerate and benevolent to one and all and well- 
pleased to whatever fell to his own lot. His friends and relatives 
had, for a time, to face a hard time owing to the attitude of 
over-zealous officials, but the Mujaddid never complained and 
always remained resigned to God. If anybody came to see him,, 
he always stood up to welcome the guest, seated the visitor with 
honour and carried on conversation on the subject he liked to 
discuss. However, he did not pay the same respect to non¬ 
believers even if they were men of substance or belonged to, 
the ruling clique. He was always first to salute others; even 
his youngers could not take the lead over him in this regard, 
He was extremely considerate to those who were dependent 
on him. Whenever the news- of anybody’s death was commu¬ 
nicated to him, he seemed to be visibly moved and immediately 
uttered the words : Inna lillahi wa im& ilaih r&j&m (To God 
we belong and to Him shall we return), joined the funeral 
procession and prayed for the salvation of the departed soul. 3 

His dress consisted of a loose shirt and a robe over it— 


1. Zubdatul Muqsmat , pp. 192-215 

2. Hair at ul Quds, p. 91 

3. Ibid., pp. 91-92 
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the latter was dispensed with in the summer—and a turban 
whose loose end was kept hanging on the back. The pyjama 
worn by him left the ankles bare. On Fridays and the two 
Ids he used to put on a better dress. 'Whenever he donned a 
new dress, he gave the one worn by him to a servant or a 
relation or a guest. The Shaikh was normally paid a visit 
by fifty to sixty scholars, mystics and nobles every day; often 
their number rose to a hundered or more; and they were all 
entertained like guests. 1 

Features 

Shaikh Badr-ud-dxn Sirhindl, a spiritual successor of Shaikh 
Ahmad who kept his company for seventeen years, has given 
his facial appearance in the Hazaratul Quds. He writes: 
“The Shaikh’s complexion was wheatish but his forehead and 
cheeks glowed with a radiance that made it difficult to fix 
one's gaze on his face. The eyebrows were black, thick and 
long, curved like a bow, eyes were wide with snow-white eye¬ 
balls and jet black cornea; lips were delicate, red in colour, 
mouth was of a medium size, neither big nor small ; the teeth 
were compact and shining like rubies ; the beard was thick and 
long but quadrate in shape and the cheeks had but a few hair. 
The Shaikh was of a moderate height, slim and delicate in 
appearance.” * 

Sons of Shaikh Ahmad 

The Mujaddid was blessed with seven sons, of whom three— 
Muhammad Farrukh, Muhammad ‘Isa and Muhammad Ashraf— 
died at a tender age. The eldest son Khwaja Muhammad 
Sadiq lived to attain the age of 25 years and died in 1025/1616 
after completing his formal education and fathoming the secrets 
of mysticism. The remaining three who survived their father 
were Khwaja Muhammad Sa'eed, KhwSja Muhammad M‘asum 

I, . Hazaratul , Qmls , p. 92 
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and Khwaja Muhammad Yahya. 

Khwaja Muhammad Sadiq bad attained spiritual perfection 
during the lifetime of his father. The Mujaddid used to praise 
him for his perfection both in knowledge and inward qualities. 
In one of his letters Shaikh Ahmad wrote about him: “This 
dear son of mine is an agglomeration of this mendicant’s 
mystical cognitions and a scripture of his stages of devotion 
and attraction.” 1 2 3 

The second son Khwaja Muhammad Sa'eed was born in 
1005/1596 and died on 27th Jamada-ul-Akhir 1070/28th March. 
1660. He took an active part in propagating the mystic order 
of his father and guided the seekers after the path of spirit.* 

Khwaja Muhammad M‘asum, the third son of Shaikh 
Ahmad, lived to become the renowned spiritual successor of 
his father. As a virtuous son of a pious father he popularised 
the Mujaddidyah order far and near. His famous cloister of 
Mujaddidyah mystics at Delhi was graced by Khwgji Saif-ud- 
din, Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan, Shah Ghulam ‘All and Shih 
Ahmad §a c eed. it was the seminary where MaulBna Khalid 
Rami got the training of spiritual perfection at the feet of 
Shah Ghulam ‘All and then spread its message abroad throughout 
Iraq, Syria, Kurdistan and Turkey.® 

The letters written by Khwaja Muhammad M'asum, since 
compiled in three volumes, provide a commentary on the 
Maklubat of his father and explain intricate issues of mystical 
experience. They are valued for their depth and richness. A 


1. Makisbit, Vcl. I. letter No. 277. For a detailed account see Zubimid 
Muqamat, pp. 303-306 

2. For a detailed account about him see Zubdatul Muqsmit, pp. 30S-15. 

3. See AllamS Sh’ami’s Sil al-Hosam al-Bindi H-Nasrata Maulini Khalid 
Naqshbandi and Sharah Durr Mukhtar. The writer had had the 
privilege of meeting several mystics of this order like Shaikh 
Ibrahim Ghulamini, Shaikh Abul Khair Maidsni, Shaikh Muhammad 
Nabhin in the Arab countries. The mystic Shaikhs of this order 
are still to he found in Syria, Iraq, Turkey and Kurdistan. 
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separate treatise would be required to describe his achievements. 

Aurangzib had taken oath of fealty to him and was guided 
in the mystical discipline by his son KhwSja Saif-ud-dln. 
Khwaja Muhammad M'asum refers to Aurangzib in his letters 
as the ‘Defender-Prince of Faith’ whom he guided and urged 
to take the sceptre in his hand for rooting out the harmful 
effects of Akbar’s Dln-i-Ilahi from India. 

Khwaja Muhammad M'asom was born on 11th Shawwal 
1007 ^.H. 1 and he died on the 9th RabI al-Awwal, 1079 A.H. 2 

The fourth son of Shaikh Ahmad, Khwaja Muhammad 
Yahya, was only 9 years of age when his father died. He 
completed his formal education under the care of his brothers 
who also guided him on the spiritual path of his father. He 
died in 1096/1685. 



1. 27th April, 1599 A.D. 

2. 7th August, 1668 A.D. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CORE OF THE MUJADDID’S 
MOVEMENT 


What does it constitute the nucleus of Mujaddid’s revivalist 
movement and what was his achievement? 

All those who are well-posted with the religious situation in 
the world of Islam at the end of the first millennium, that is, 
in the sixteenth century A.D., in general, and the developments in 
India, 1 2 * * * * in particular, are agreed that the achievement of Shaikh 
Ahmad lies in his remarkable success in protecting the Islamic 
creed which deserves to be called by what is known as tajdid 
(revivalism) in the hadith phraseology. 8 The accomplishment 
was indeed so perfect that the endeavour of Shaikh Ahmad 


1. The religious condition of Muslims in India has been described, 
albeit briefly, in the first iwo chapters. 

2. A well known hadith of the Sunan Abi D&wud says: Allah will at 

the end of each century bring forward one who will revive the 

faith of this ummah. For a detailed discussion relating to this 

hadith see Jatni ul-Mujaddidtn by Maulana Abdul Bari Nadwi and 

the scholarly introduction to the book by Saiyid Sulaiman Nadwi. 
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became a synonym of tajdid or revivalism as it was something 
unprecedented in the history of Islam. 

But, what was the endeavour of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi ? 
It consisted of reviving the thought and spirit of Islam in 
India. It aimed at curbing the greatest menance of the time 
by restoring conviction in the prophethood of Muhammad and 
reasserting the abiding truth of shan'ah. Shaikh Ahmad 
demonstrated the hollowness of theosophical thought based on 
neo-Platonist theosophy which professed to attain the know¬ 
ledge of God through spiritual ecstasy unrelated to the path 
shown by the Prophet of Islam. The theory of Wahdat-td-WujBd 
(Unity of Being) and hama ost (All is He) had captured the 
heart and mind of Muslim masses so powerfully that their 
conviction in the truth of Islam was gradually giving place to 
an eclecticism which was giving rise to the danger of a com¬ 
plete disintegration of the Muslim society. The Mujaddid 
presented the alternative theory or Wahdat-us-Shuhud (Unity of 
Manifestation), launched a vigorous attack against bid'ah 
(innovation in religion), denied the commonly accepted hufoif-i- 
hasanah (pious innovation) and revolutionised the Muslim 
society in a way that it completely discarded Akbar’s thought. 
The Mujaddid unfolded his well-conceived plan of reform and 
renovation so thoughtfully that, on the one hand, a man like 
Muhi-ud-din Aurangzib ascended the throne once occupied 
by Akbar and, on the other, Shah Wall Ultah and his worthy 
successors took upon themselves the task of bringing about a 
religious awakening and spiritual regeneration of the Indian 
Muslims through teaching and preaching of ihskitsb (the holy 
Qur’an) and the sunnah. They caused a chain of educational 
institutions to be set up, reformed the Muslim society of its 
un-Islamic customs and usages, awakened the spirit of jihad, 
and made India a centre of Islamic learning, particularly that 
of hadith. It was, thus, through the efforts of the Mujaddid 
that India became the focal point of Islamic thought and a 
harbinger of its call. 
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But the question still remains as to what was the central 
point of his wide-ranging revivalist endeavour, the single 
greatest achievement among a series of his brilliant accom¬ 
plishments? 

Different persons have tried to answer this question in 
different ways, perhaps, according to their own inclinations. 
And they fall into three categories. 

(1) There are certain persons who hold that Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindf deserves to be called Mujaddid Alf ThgnI, 
that is, Renovator of the second millennium because he 
regained India for Islam which was about to slip into the 
hands of religious eclecticism and thus saved it, during the 
eleventh century A.H. (sixteenth century A.D.), from the fate 
it was to meet later on in the thirteenth century A.H. 
(nineteenth century A.D.). In fact, they argue, he saved the 
Indian Muslims from the immediate danger of a comprehen¬ 
sive religious,, intellectual and cultural apostasy which had 
been made virtually unavoidable by Akbar’s passionate drive 
and iron will and the intelligence of his sharp-witted advisers 
like Mulls Mubarak, Faizt and Abul Fazl. Had this onslaught 
succeeded in subverting Islam at that time it would have 
undoubtedly been far more serious and would have had more 
far-reaching consequences than the political decline suffered 
by Islam through the rise of non-Muslim forces in the 
eighteenth century and the subsequent consolidation of the: 
British power in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Iqbal has perhaps alluded to this fact in one of his couplets 
in which he says: 

He guarded in Ind the millat’s treasure, 

For Allah forewarned him at the right juncture. 

(2) There is another group of scholars which thinks that 
the Mujaddid’s revivalist endeavour consists of advocating the 
superiority of sharVah (the law) over tanqah (the mystic path) 
in such a forceful, confident and authoritative manner as was 
never done by anybody before him. He made it abundantly 
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clear that the tanqah was meant to sub-serve the sharVah and 
this checked the tendency to overlook or rather reject the sharVah, 
India being the home of yoga and asceticism there was no dearth 
of misguided mystics who had blended mystic practices with 
philosophic meditation reposing trust in self-mortification, spiri¬ 
tual ecstasy and direct intuition- This tendency was arrested 
by the Mujaddid at the crucial moment for nobody was 
able to claim after him that the- sharVah and tanqah were two 
separate disciplines or that compliance with the shan'ah was not 
essential for the tariqah. 

(3) The third group consists of those who hold that the 
vigorous attack by the Mujaddid on the concept of Wahdat ul- 
Wujud or the Unity of Being constituted real keynote of his 
revivalist effort. In their view nobody had launched out so 
forcefully against that misguided doctrine b6fore him. He 
succeeded in stemming it so effectively that no body raised his 
voice in its favour in the succeeding centuries. The religious and 
intellectual cricles came to accept the Mujaddid’s authoritative 
views on the subject with such a confidence in him that the 
contradictory notions and thoughts were thereafter regarded as 
blind and nacked ignorance. Saiyid Manazir Ahsan GHanx has 
expressed this view very trenchantly in one of his brilliant 
articles entitled ‘The Revivalist Achievement of the Second 
Millennium’ in which he says : 

“The hairsplitting argumentations on the niceties of 
Wahdat ul-Wujud and Wahdat-us-Shuhud and the pedantic 
wranglings of the scholastics and mystics over the shan'ah 
and tanqah have been so mixed up with the genuine reviv¬ 
alist endeavours of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindl that today 
the Shaikh is blindly called Renovator of the second 
millennium without giving thought to his great achieve¬ 
ments.” 1 , 


1. M. Manzoor Nomani, Tazkira Imam Rabbani Mujaddid AlfThini, p. 27 
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Trust in Muhammad’s Prophethood 

But the fact is that the greatest achievement of the Mujaddid 
which is the nucleus of his entire endeavour or the focal point 
of his multi-dimentional reformatory programme was his success 
in creating a trust in the need and abiding nature of Muhammad's 
prophethood. It was a task never undertaken by any reformer 
before him, perhaps, as the need for it was not felt in the 
bygone ages nor any philosophy or movement challenging this 
concept had reared its head in the earlier times. 1 

It was this principle of reform and renovation which struck 
at the root of perversion threatening to subvert the religious, 
spiritual and intellectual bases of the Muslim society. The 
authors of this crookedness were the followers of theNuqtawI 
movement of Iran who had openly revolted against the prophet¬ 
hood of Muhammad on the ground that the term of his apost- 
leship had ended with the completion of ohe thousand years of 
Islamic era. They claimed that the new age required a fresh 
principle of human action based on reason and philosophy 
which was furnished by Mahmud of Basakhwan who had also 
clainfed that his disciples and the centres of his cult would be 
in Iran and India. 2 We can treat Akbar's Din Ilahi and his new 
order as a ramification of this deviation whose zealous suppor¬ 
ters claimed to replace the apostleship of Muhammad and the 
Law of Islam in India by another system of belief. Innovations 
and deviations were making inroads in the religious and social 
life of the Muslims; even purely religious devotions and rituals 
were absorbing these ideas of agnosticism; a new code of life 
and behaviour was gradually getting legitimised ; and all these - 
were posing a challenge to the prophethood of Muhammad and 
the way of life taught by him. 

1. We find something of the thought io question in Ibn Taimiyah’s writings 
particularly in the An-Nabuwat, Nuqs-ul-Mantiq and Al-Radd al~ 
Mantiqiyin, but he does not go beyond making some sketchy references 
to the principle. 

2. See first chapter. 
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Then, in the train of these false pretensions, came the theory 
of Wahdat ul-Wujad which, according to its votaries, was 
based on ecstatic revelations. Its most ardent advocates had 
never claimed that either the Prophet of Islam had ever preached 
this precept or the Prophet’s companions or their successors 
had propagated this doctrine, but, consciously or unconsciously, 
it tried to assert itself as a doctrine antagonistic to the concept 
of prophethood and revealed guidance. The more deeply it 
took root in the Muslim society by capturing the minds and 
hearts of the people, the more Muslim commonality lost its 
conviction in the infallability of Islam as the only saving 
principle. The doctrine of Wahdat ul-Wujiid had thus prepared 
the way for indifference and lethargy, irreligion and disbelief to¬ 
wards religious observances although some of its preachers were 
pious mystics who punctiliously observed the rules of shan'ah and 
detested transgression of the law as promoted by pantheistic 
doctrines. 

The followers of the Imsmiyah creed could also be included 
in this misguided sect. They believed in the divine and in¬ 
defeasible right of the imams to lead the Muslims and venerated 
them as divinely appointed leaders in the same way as the 
prophets of God. 1 In a like manner, the view held by it about 
a majority of the holy Prophet’s companions disclaimed the 
marvellous effect of prophetic guidance and contradicted the 
Quranic revelation : He it is who hath sent among the unlettered 
ones a messenger of their own, to recite unto them His revelations 
and to make them grow, and to teach them the Scripture and 


I. The books accepted as authentic by this sect hold that an imam is, 
intrinsically and extrjnsically, sanctified without a spot of blemish 
or the capacity to sin; whose obedience is incumbent on all 
believers. He can work miracles and is blessed with intuitional 
knowledge of everything connected with the law. The imam will 
continue to appear in every age till the Day of Reckoning arrives as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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V 

Wisdom. l This sect was speedily extending its influence in 
India owing to certain political and other reasons, and the 
Indian Muslim society, though subscribing to the creed of 
Ahl-Sunnah wal-Jam‘ah, was gradually accepting many of the 
Imamiyah thoughts and customs. 

By reviving conviction and trust in the prophethood of 
Muhammad the Mujaddid tore apart all the obstructions created 
by the Greek and Iranian philosophies and the Indian and 
Egyptian 2 mystical thoughts as if he broke by one stroke all 
those barriers which had concealed the true faith from the sight 
of the then Muslim society. 

Limitation of Spiritual and Intellectual Faculties 

A great achievement of the Mujaddid as a Renovator 
of faith consisted, of his demonstrating the incompetence of 
knowledge gained through intellectual process as well as 
spiritual intuition to penetrate the metaphysical truths, such 
as, the gnosis of God, His attributes, the ultimate truth and 
reality of existence, etc. He showed that the knowledge gained 
through either of these sources was neither beyond doubt nor 
free from mistake. He proved that the true knowledge of 
God could be had through revelation vouchsafed to the 
prophets for it occupied a higher place in comparison to 


(Contiaued from previous page) 

a sign of God. (As-Shaikh Muhammad Husain Al-Kashiful Ghita’s 
Asl ash-Shl'ata wa Usulha, a commentary of Al-Tusi’s Kitab ash-Shafi 
lit Sharif al-Murtaza). Abu ZShrS writes in the Kitab Tdrikh al- 
Mazahib al-Isldmiyah, Vol. I, that all the scholars of the Imamiyah 
' sect are agreed on the equality of an imam and a prophet. 
The only difference, according to them, between a wasi and a nabi 
is that the former is not a recipient of revelation like a prophet 
' of God. 

1. Q. LXII: 2 

2. Egypt had once been a great centre of neo-Platonist philosophy with 
such theosophists as Plotinus, Porphery and Proclus. 
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intellect in the same way as intellect was superior to sensory 
perceptions. Thus, the knowledge of God and the correct 
way of divine worship could be known from the prophets alone. 
He established that the ancient Greek philosophers had 
committed grevious mistakes in understanding the true nature 
and attributes of God. This was because there was nothing 
like pure or abstract intellect nor there existed any pure and 
unmixed spiritual intuition or ecstatic inspiration, free from 
all intrinsic and extrinsic influences. The mystics and theoso- 
phists had blundered, explained Mujaddid, like the philosophers, 
because they failed to recognise that intellect and theosophy 
were both equally incompetent to get at the knowledge pertain¬ 
ing to God. This meant that the prophethood remained as 
the only trustworthy medium of obtaining knowledge about 
God and His attributes and commandments. 

The Mujaddid went further to affirm that the pure and 
unmixed intellect was a myth: human intellect was influenced 
by subjective factors like one’s beliefs and concepts while 
external events and conditions also threw their weight into the 
scale. Thus, the stand-point of intellect was always coloured 
by one’s subjective consciousness and objective observations. 
The Mujaddid demonstrated that the intellect was a defective 
medium to discover the ultimate truth. 

He also drew a line of demarcation between the purifica¬ 
tion of self and the purification of heart and explained the 
reason for making a distinction between the two. He afforded 
proof to show that one who upholds prophethood from the 
core of his heart really possesses adequate reasons for his 
convictions. Thus, acceptance of prophetic information with 
the stipulation of its confirmation by one’s intellect really 
amounted to its rejection. He also explained that nothing in 
the prophetic teachings was against human reason or intellect 
and that there was a lot of difference between a thing being 
beyond one’s intellect or understanding and its being against 
reason or logic. 
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The revolutionary concepts propounded by the Mujaddid 
about the nature of intellectual cognition and spiritual inspira¬ 
tion caused a flutter in the then intellectual and religious 
circles and opened the way to the new method of inductive 
reasoning. On the one hand, he gave a lie to the accepted 
notions of the day which were Claimed to have been based on 
pure intellect, and, on the other, established the truth of 
prophecy and transcendental realities known through it. It was, 
in fact, a concept attempting fundamental reconstruction of 
thought by rejecting the prevalent principles of thought and 
accepted mental impressions of the then intellectuals, religious 
and spiritual circles. It was not a product of its time—the 
then scholastic disquisitions or intellectual deliberations—for the 
world took a few centuries more to arrive at the same 
conclusion. It was naught but a favour from God, a divine 
regeneration which helped him to discover the highest unitary 
principle of thought essentia] for the success of his revivalist 
call given at the beginning of the second millennium of the 
Islamic era. Or, one can say, it was the reward for his 
spirited defence of prophethood and the sharVah for which he 
had been preparing himself from the very outset of his career 
by following the precepts and practices of the holy Prophet 
of Islam. 

In order to understand the significance of Shaikh Ahmad's 
thought hinted at the foregoing paragraphs, it would be 
necessary' to have a closer look at the perspective giving rise 
to the questions that were engaging attention of the learned 
and the scholastics of the time. 

Some Basic Questions 

There are a few questions of primary importance not only 
for a life of virtue and goodness in this world but also for the 
redemption of our soul in the afterlife. These questions are: 
Who is the Creator of this universe? What are His attributes ? 
In what way is He related to us and what is our corresponding 
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position with regard to Him ? Are there things or actions 
that please or displease Him and, if so, what are they? Is 
there any life after death? And, if there is one, what is 
its nature? Are there also some instructions available to us 
for success in the afterlife? 

Any attempt to answer these questions will go in search 
of the person and attributes of the Divine Being, Alpha and 
Omega of the world, hereafter, paradise, hell, revelation, 
existence of angels and similar other metaphysical questions that 
are fundamental to every creed and religion. 

Man has been trying to find satisfactory answers to these 
questions in two ways; first, through his intellect and, the second, 
by taking recourse to theosophical techniques. The first we call 
philosophy and the other mysticism. 

But, both these methods are basically wrong for they base 
their inquiry on certain presumptions which arise from an in¬ 
correct appreciation of these issues. It seems worthwhile to 
elucidate this point with the help of the Mujaddid’s letters 
which are preceded here by a brief introduction to the issue 
under consideration. 

Critique of Pure Reason and Ecstatic Inspiration 

In regard to intellect, it ought to be kept in mind that it 
is not self-sufficient to perform its functions of knowing, analys¬ 
ing and reasoning since it has to depend on other subordinate 
faculties. In taking a view of unknown and intangible objects 
it has to rely on the information and experiences it has gathered 
about the things already known to it through ^sensations of 
external objects perceived by sensory organs. It compiles and 
analyses the information stored by it to draw conclusions from 
these premises about the things not known to it or which 
cannot be made known to it through the sensorial perceptions. 
If we examine the working of intellect and its way of reasoning 
we will find that all the conclusions drawn by it about what 
we call higher realities are drawn from these very primary 
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sensory perceptions which, by themselves, are insufficient to 
supply the information intellect has been trying to bring out 
through analysis and compilation of the data thus collected 
and then by drawing inferences from them. 

Now, it is obvious that in a sphere where sensory organs are 
helpless: they cannot provide the basic data nor can furnish 
any information to base the conclusions or draw inferences; 
the most nimble and sharp intellect would be helpless in this 
matter much in the same way as a man trying to cross a sea 
without a ship or trying to fly without an aeroplane. Nobody 
howsoever brilliant can solve mathematical equations wiihout 
first learning^ the numerals nor a man can read any writing 
without mastering the alphabets and script of a language. The 
same is true of recondite realities beyond the ken of human 
perception because intellect does not possess even the primary 
data that can enable it to hazard its guess in these matters. 

Another salient fact to be kept in mind is that human 
intellect has a limited range beyond which it cannot go. 
Likewise all the sensory organs of man operate within a limited 
compass. Our vision or the faculty of seeing can be used to 
observe a thousand things hut not to hear even one sound: the 
same is the case With other sensory organs which work under 
a limited sphere typical to each of them. The intellect and 
sensory organs have not been endowed with an unlimited power. 

The scope and reach of intellect is apparently wider than 
that of other sensory organs but it has its own limits. Ibn 
Khaldun has given a very apt illustration to show the limited 
scope of intellect. 

“The mind is an accurate scale, whose recordings are 
certain and reliable; but to use it to weigh questions 
relating to the Unity of God, or the afterlife, or the 
nature of prophecy, or of the divine qualities, or other 
such subjects falling outside its range, is like trying to 
use a goldsmith’s scale to weigh mountains. This does 
not mean that the scale is in itself inaccurate. 
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“The truth of the matter is that mind has limits within 
which it is rigidly confined; ii cannot therefore hope to 
comprehend God and His qualities; itself being only one 
of the many atoms created by God.” 1 
There is yet another fact, conceded now, that the intellect 
cannot give its verdict independently and objectively with 
complete impartiality. Those who have studied the working 
of intellect know that there i* nothing like ‘pure intellect*. 
Attitudes and sentiments, dispositions and circumstances, the 
way it is groomed and disciplined, beliefs and fascinations, 
doubts and apprehensions and inattention and forgetfulness 
can hardly be shaken off by the intellect in the discharge of 
its function in a perfect and judicious manner as commonly 
believed by the people. 

But, one is amazed to find that the philosophers have 
completely disregarded these significant facts in bringing their 
minds to bear upon the subjects like the nature and attributes 
of God and similar other matters without possessing even the 
rudimentary information about them. They have investigated 
and discussed these issues with the self-confidence of a chemist 
who makes his experiments to test the properties of different 
chemicals. The fact of the matter is that the theories and 
discussions of such philosophers are no better than fantasies 
and fables or the fairy tales of metaphysics of which a few 
gamples will be cited later on. 

Theosophy is another method of attaining the knowledge 
of God just the other way round but similar to that adopted 
by intellectualism and philosophy. Its guiding principle is that 
intellect, learning and reasoning faculties block the way ins¬ 
tead of opening the door to the discovery of ultimate truth. 
It considers the vision of Ultimate Reality necessary for attain¬ 
ing its knowledge, and this can be had through self-purification, 


1. Ait Arab Philosophy of History (Selection* from the Prolegomena of 
Ibn Khaldun of Tunis), Tr. Charles Issawi, London, 1950, p. 166 
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illumination of the spirit and developing an inner sense 
which can perceive the spiritual realities and metaphysical truths 
in the same way as eyes can see material objects. This sense 
is developed, according to them, when the earthly nature of 
man and his outer faculties or senses are completely suppressed 
and subdued. Thus the spiritual cognition of reality is possible 
only through the pure and unmixed intellect and inward illu¬ 
mination which are produced by penance and self-mortification 
aided by meditation and contemplation. 

It is true that man possesses an internal faculty to per¬ 
ceive higher realities. Ip fact, there may be a few more simi¬ 
lar faculties and senses but all of them are no more than human 
faculties-—weak, limited, fallible and impressionable. Like the 
bodily senses and faculties, the sources of acquiring knowledge 
through sensory impressions, there is always the likelihood of 
committing a mistake or getting a deceptive impression through 
this inner sense also. Had it not been so, the ecstatic intui¬ 
tions and spiritual inspirations of the theosophists and mystics 
would not have differed so widely in their impressions of what 
they deem to be the Truth or Reality. Such differences are 
common among the Muslim and non-Muslim mystics.* 

In any case, there is nothing like ‘pure intellect’: like the 
ordinary faculty of reasoning, the inner intellect is also im¬ 
pressed by external observations and perceptions and touched 
by internal passions and affections; and hence it cannot be 
expected to reflect the true image of a thing without any 
possibility of mistake. Similarly, the beliefs and surroundings 
of the mystics and theosophists colour their spiritual percep¬ 
tions and that is why we find in the observations of neo- 
Platonic mystics the traces of Greek and Egyptian superstitions. 
The ideas that sometime appear to them as realities during 
their ecstatic transports cannot be treated as anything more 


1. See the author’s book Religion and Civilization, specially the chapter 
on ‘Mysticism’. 
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than the product of their imaginations, devoid of any reality 
or existence outside their minds. 1 

Metaphysical questions are outside the reach of mysticism 
just as philosophy cannot be expected to solve them. Theosophy 2 
or illuminism affords a glimpse of the spiritual world; certain 
figures and colours are seen and some mental impressions of 
articulate or inarticulate sounds are heard but they leave one 
as unenlightened of the Will and Pleasure of God, the divine 
law and the life and stages of the hereafter as any other man 
pretending to be wise in his own conceit. 

The fact of the matter is that philosophy and theosophy 
are cast in the same mould: the spirit underlying both of 
them is one and the same. Both want to attain the ultimate 
reality without the agency of prophethood; the destination of 
both is the same; one wants to reach it with the wing of its 
imagination while the other desires to get at it through a 
spiritual tunnel of inner faculties. 

The knowledge of Infinite Being can, however, be attained 
only from the messengers of God who are invested with the 
mantle of prophecy and initiated into the secret of God’s nature 
and attributes, and the kingdom of heavens and the earth. 
God communicates His commandments to them, tells them of 
His likes and dislikes, and-makes them intermediaries between 
Him and other human beings. They are, in truth and reality, 
the greatest blessing of God, since they make available that 
invaluable knowledge which cannot be acquired through years 
of philosophical deliberations or mystical meditations and penance 
and self-purification. In the words of the Qur’an, This is of 
the bounty of Allah unto us and unto mankind; but most 
men give not thanks . 3 

1. See Religion and Civilization for a detailed account of it. 

2. Theosophy in its original sense, before the recent movement in the 
beginning of this century distorted it to mean a pseudo-spiritualist 
movement. 

3. Q. XII: 38 
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In very truth, most men give not thanks, and the philo¬ 
sophers and theosophists are those ungrateful folks who ignore 
the bounties of God made available to them in the shape of 
blessed messengers of God by depending on their own efforts 
to attain the reality they could have got for nothing. But 
what has been the result of their labour spread over hundreds 
of years ? Instead of coming nearer to the Truth they have gone 
farther away from it: deluded by their hazy and contradictory 
researches, they have brought forth merely rediculous propositions 
and incredulous sophistications— Beholdest thou not those who re¬ 
turned the favour of Allah with infidelity and caused their people 
to alight in the dwelling of perdition . 1 

Mujaddid had a thorough knowledge of philosophy and 
mysticism but he was also cognizant of the worth and merit 
of prophetic attainments. He expounded the fallacies of philo¬ 
sophers and mystics by critically analysing their mistaken proposi¬ 
tions which not only showed his deep knowledge of these 
disciplines but also provided the base for his reformative endea¬ 
vour. For the entire system of religious thought and attainment 
of spiritual cognition depends on the question of source of 
knowledge about the nature and attributes of God; on it rests 
the man’s understanding of his own beginning and end and the 
path of virtue to be taken by him for "his salvation. Can it be had 
through speculation and meditation, as claimed by philosophy, 
or through penance, self-mortification and inner enlightenment, 
as asserted by the mystics and theosophists, or else can it be 
achieved through faith and following the path of the prophets 
of God? This is really the starting point for having vision 
of the truth and reality of things but the path taken to achieve 
it goes into three directions which never meet again: Verily this 
is My path, straight; follow it then, and follow not other ways; 
that will deviate you from His way. Thus He enjoineth you, 
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I 

that haply ye may fear God. 1 2 3 

Mujaddid’s writing on the subject, showing his deep insight 
into the matter, are scattered in his numerous letters. Some 
of these are arranged here under apporpriate headings. 

Limitation of Intellect and the Knowledge of Omnipotent 
Creator 

“Thanks be to Allah that He graciously led us to Islam 
and made us a follower of Muhammad (peace be upon him). 
The prophets of God (on whom be peace) are a blessing of 
God to humanity since it was through these prophets that 
God instructed us, possessing a limited and imperfect intellect, 
about His nature and attributes. He acquainted us of His 
quintessence, taking due care of the inadequacy of our under¬ 
standing and told us of His likes and dislikes along with the 
things detrimental or beneficial for us in this world and the 
hereafter. Had these intermediaries not been there between 
us and God, human intellect would have failed to demons¬ 
trate the existence of omnific Creator of the world and had 
also been helpless in determining His competence and power. 
The philosophers of antiquity prided in their wisdom but 
denied the existence of the Creator of this universe, and attri¬ 
buted the occurrence of everything to time which shows their 
gross ignorance. The discourse about the Lord of heavens 
and the earth between Abraham (peace be upon him) and 
Nimrod, which finds a mention in the Qur’an, is known to one 
and all. Similarly, Pharaoh had told the chiefs of Egypt, “I 
know not of a God for you except me,”- and threatened Moses 
(peace be upon him), “If thou wilt take a god other than me, 
I shall place thee among the prisoners.” 8 That foolish king 
even commanded one of his ministers, “Wherefore kindle (fire) 


1. Q. VI: 154 

2. Q. XXVHI: 38 

3. Q. XXVI: 29 
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thou for me, O Ha man, to bake the mud; and set up for me 
a lofty tower in order that I may survey the god of Musa; 
and lo! I deem him of the liars”. 1 Thus, to be brief, intellect 
is incapable of ascertaining the existence of the Ultimate 
Reality and nothing save the guidance by the messengers of 
God can help one to attain the 5 knowledge about Him.” 2 

Stupidity of Greek Philosophers 

The expositions of Greek philosophers about the Lord and 
Creator of the universe, known to them as the First Cause, 
and their cosmogony offer two of the best examples ol the 
flight of imagination of these philosophers who have built 
castles in (he air on (he basis of lame and impotent surmises. 
The details in this regard can be seen in the philosophical 
treatises or the books on creed and dialectics (kalam) since 
the limited compass of this work would not permit this issue 
to be discussed here in detail or to elucidate their paradoxes. 

However, in order to appreciate the view-point of the 
Mujaddid and the reason for his trenchant criticism of the fantastic 
assumptions and inferences drawn by the Greek philosophers, 
we deem it proper to give here the ontological hierarchy of 
these philosophers which is closely bound to their cosmological 
sciences of genesis and command. Voluminous treatises exist 
for and against these hypothesis but it would be sufficient to 
mention here this hierarchy alone. 

The First Cause or the Necessary Being is a Unity. 
Since it is an accepted fact that from Unity only unity 
can come into being, and the universe is composed of 
different matters, the latter cannot emanate from the former. 
The existence of the First Cause, however, generates In¬ 
tellection, without its knowledge, will or direction, just as a 
lamp diffuses light and the shadow accompanies man. Thus, 
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the First Intellect is contingent in essence but it has nei¬ 
ther substantiality nor a tangible mass. It has the know¬ 
ledge of its essence and the Necessary Being: it may be 
called an angel or First Intellect or may be known by 
any other name; yet its being contingent in essence gives 
rise to the Second Intellect, the soul of the Heaven of 
heavens (the ninth heaven) and its body. The Second 
Intellect generates in a similar manner the Third Intellect, 
the soul of the heaven of Zodiac and its body. Then, 
the Third Intellect brings about the Fourth Intellect, the 
soul of the planetary sphare of Saturn and its body. The 
Fourth Intellect, in its turn, produces the Fifth Intellect, 
known as the soul of the sphere of Jupiter and its body. 
The Fifth Intellect likewise brings on the Sixth Intellect, 
the soul of the sphere of Mars and its body. The Sixth 
Intellect opens the door to Seventh Intellect, the soul of 
the sphere of Sun and its body. The Seventh Intellect 
gives birth to the Eighth Intellect, the sphere of Venus 
and its body. The Eighth Intellect sets afloat the Ninth 
Intellect, the sphere of Mercury and its body. Finally, 
the Ninth Intellect gives birth to the Tenth Intellect, the 
sphere of Moon and its body. This last Intellection known 
as the Active Intellect causes the stuffing of the lunar plane¬ 
tary sphere with matter which gives rise to generation and 
corruption owing to the interaction of Active Intellect and 
the nature of planetary spheres. The elements combine 
in different ways owing to the motion of planets and thus 
they give origin to different vegetations and animals. These 
are the ten Intellections and nine heavens. 

This hierarchy actually represents the mythology of the 
Greeks which was designated as philosophy and metaphysics. 
Later on, people started giving thought to it and started dis¬ 
cussing, in all seriousness, whether this anatomy of being im¬ 
plied some philosophical truth or it was merely a figment of 
imagination. This, by the way, reminds one of the Qur’Snic 
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verses which says: 

“I made them not to witness the creation of the hea¬ 
vens and the earth, nor their own creation; nor choose I 
misleaders for (My) helpers.” 1 

Imam GhazzSlI is perfectly correct in his assertion that 
this ontological hierarchy is simply an illogical assumption or 
rather darkness within darkness. He further says that if any¬ 
body starts describing his dream in similar terms it would be 
construed as his madness. 2 

At another place he writes, “I wonder how such things 
can be accepted by the philosophers who are inclined to hair¬ 
splitting of every issue, for, these explanations can hardly 
satisfy even a man out of his wits.” 3 

The philosophers have negated the perfection and attri¬ 
butes of God in regard to creation of beings, making Him 
an impotent and dormant Divine Essence, supposedly for 
establishing transcedence and glorification of the Necessary 
Being. Imam Ghazzali goes on further to say th&t: 

“Anybody who is satisfied about the position of God 
thus determined by this proposition, he verily assigns Him 
an status even lower to that of a being having knowledge 
of its own essence; for, a being having cognizance of its 
own essence and of others would be definitely on a higher 
plane than the one which has the awareness of its own 
essence only. This quibbling in showing reverence to 
God drove these men to twist the meaning of reverence 
and perverted the very sense of the word, making it to 
signify an inactive and dormant Being, unaware of what 
was happening in the world. The only difference is that 
He has the knowledge of His own essence (which is 
absent in the lifeless objects). Allah chastises those who 


1. Q. XVIII: 52 

2. Tahafat ul-Faldsifah, p. 30 

3. Ibid., p. 33 
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go astray from the right path shown by Him; they over¬ 
look that God has said, “7 made them not to witness the 
creation of the heavens and the earth." They mistrust God; 
for, they entertain the belief that the Truth and Essence 
of the Supreme Being can be fathomed by human senses. 
These are the persons who are proud of their intellectual 
capacities and hold the view that a man endowed with 
intellect need not follow the prophets and their adherents. 
The net result is that they have ultimately to acknowledge 
the conclusions drawn from those philosophies which, 
however, boil down to something that is bewildering even 
in the form of u dream.” 1 2 3 

All these aberrations recall to our mind the worth and 
grace of prophethood— we could not truly have been led aright 
if Allah had not guided «J. a This illustration provides an 
unequivocal example of the inadequacy of intellect and the 
failure of philosophers in solving the questions of metaphysics 
although they have made their mark in the field of mathe¬ 
matics and other physical sciences. It is hard to believe how 
they conceived the Supreme Being as an existence dormant 
and helpless and having no knowledge except of His own 
Essence—the characteristics they would not like to be attri¬ 
buted to their own selves or even to a lower creation. 

“Glorified be thy Lord, the Lord of Majesty, 

From that which they attribute (unto Him), 

And peace be unto those sent (to warn), 

And praise be to Allah, Lord of the worlds !”* 

Now lft us cast a glance on the writings of the Mujaddid 
on this subject, extracted from his different letters. 

“Had Intellect been adequate to comprehend God* 
the Greek philosophers who had set up reason as the 


1. TahSfat-ul-faldsifah, p. 31 

2. Q. VII: 43 

3. Q. XXXVII: 180 182 
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sole guiding principle would not have roved in the valley 
of infidelity and unbelief; they would have rather been 
more cognizant of the Pure Being than others. But they 
happened to be the most un-enlightened fellows in regard 
to the nature and attributes of God. They took the 
Divine Being to be inert and ineffectual and held that 
nothing emanated from Him save the Active Intellect. 
And, even the Active Intellect had, of itself, diffused from 
Him as a necessary consequence and not because of His 
active desire or will. These philosophers thus invented 
the Active Intellect to which they diverted the role of 
producing events and accidents in the world from the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth. They took out the 
consequence from the Ultimate Cause and assigned k to 
what they had concocted. They held the view that the 
consequence ensued from the nearest cause and the Causing 
Cause had nothing to do with the resultant eventuality. 
They considered, in their foolishness, that unaccountability 
of God for the sequence of events was the mark of His 
perfection and regarded His inertness and ineffectiveness as 
His glorification despite the fact that God calls Himself 
the Lord of the East and the Lord of the West. 

“These empty-headed persons had presumed that they 
need not have a God, nor it was necessary to supplicate and 
pray to Him. They ought to have beseeched Active Intellect 
in the hour of their need and invoked its blessings for solv¬ 
ing their difficulties, for, in their opinion, the real autho¬ 
rity and power vested in it. Or, rather, Active Intellect 
had also no choice but to function according to the role 
assigned to it. It was, therefore, inappropriate to beseech 
the Active Intellect too for the fulfilment of their 
needs. The fact of the matter is that, as staled by the 
Qur’Sn, ‘the disbelievers have no patron', 1 neither God nor 
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Active Intellect. What is this Active Intellect, after all? 
It manages all the affairs of the world and to it are attri¬ 
buted all occurrances and events. But, its existence is also 
questionable since it depends on philosophical hypotheses 
which are incorrect and incomplete in themselves accord¬ 
ing to the Islamic doctrine of inference. It is foolish to ascribe 
the existence of all creations to a supposed and unprov- 
able thing rather than to the All-Powerful and Absolute 
Being. It will, in fact, be degrading for the creations to 
trace their existence to something unsubstantial and ill¬ 
usory, a thing invented by philosophy; they would rather 
like to fade away and come to naught than take pleasure 
in their existence through a fatuous nihility and thus be 
deprived of their connection with the Almighty Supreme 
Being. Dreadfull is the word that cometh out of their mouths; 
they speak not but a lie. 1 Disbelievers belonging to a country 
of infidels who worship idols are wiser than these philo¬ 
sophers for the former at least beseech God in the hour 
of difficulty and seek the intercession of their deities to 
send up their prayers to the Supreme Being. 

“Still more amazing is the attitude of those who 
regard these blockheaded persons as philosophers and 
paragons of wisdom and trace all knowledge to them. Most 
of their propositions, particularly those relating to meta¬ 
physics are wrong and opposed to the Divine Scripture 
and Traditions of the Prophet. How can they be called 
men of wisdom; except, of course, in a sarcastic way, 
such as, one addresses a blind man as clear-eyed.”* 

Inadequacy of Intellect to Perceive Spiritual Realities 

“Thanks be to God who guided us on the right path 
for we would have never walked the straight path if He 
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had Himself not provided us guidance. Verily, the 
prophets of God came with truth. How can we express 
our gratitude to God for sending His messengers to us; 
how can we truly affirm our trust in the greatest 
Benefactor and how can we find the strength to be good 
and virtuous in order to render our thanks to Him? 
Had these blessed souls not been sent to us, who would 
have helped us to comprehend the existence and Unity 
of the Maker of heavens and earth ? The Greek philoso¬ 
phers of antiquity, though sharp-witted, could not find 
their way to the existence of the Creator of this universe 
and attributed the origin of things to dahr (time). As the 
prophetic call gradually became stronger, the later philoso¬ 
phers rejected the propositions of their ancient predecessors 
and affirmed the existence as well Unity of the Creator. 
This, in itself, shows that our intellect is helpless in this 
matter and our understanding would remain deficient 
without prophetic help.” 1 

Prophetbood transcends Intellect and Discursive Reasoning 

“Prophethood transcends intellect and the methods of 
reasoning. Matters which are beyond the ken of intellect 
or human perception are proved by the prophetic method. 
Had human intellect been sufficient to show light of 
guidance to man, there would have been no need for 
God to send His apostles (peace be on all of them), nor 
the chastisement in the hereafter would have been pres¬ 
cribed as punishment for rejecting them. God tells us: 
We never punish until we have sent a messenger .* Reason 
furnishes a proof, no doubt, but its testimony is neither final 
nor perfect. Authenticated attestation is provided only by 
prophethood after which there remains nothing more to 
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be searched for. In the words of God these are the 
‘messengers of good cheer and warning, in order that 
mankind might have no argument against Allah after the 
messengers. Allah was ever Mighty, Wise.’ 1 For the inade¬ 
quacy of reflective power to comprehend ceitain matters 
has been an established fact, it would be fallacious to 
weigh all the commandments of the sharvah in its scale; 
to make the shan‘ah concordant with the judgement of 
intellect would amount to denial of the prophethood. We 
seek the refuge of God from it.’* 2 

Pure Intellect is a Myth 

The writ of philosophy reigned supreme throughout the 
world, and specially in Iran and India, during the tenth 
century (sixteenth century A.D.) which leaned heavily upon 
the Greek philosophy. Plato and Aristotle were taken as the 
two infallible masters of logic and philosophy; anything estab¬ 
lished through Aristotelian logic or simply the citation of these 
masters in one's support was enough to reduce , one’s adversary 
to silence. Mujaddid was the first Muslim thinker, as far as 
we are aware, who affirmed that the existence of pure and 
unmixed intellect completely detached from one’s circums¬ 
tances, current prejudices, ideas and theological origins or 
even one’s predilections and sentiments was beyond the bounds 
of possibility. He demonstrated that the so-called pure intellect 
could not attain the knowledge of Truth in an objective 
manner even if it was assisted by inner enlightenment and self¬ 
purification for no one could ever claim to be completely 
emancipated from one’s indwelling and extraneous impressions, 
training and instruction and the notions that had been 
ingrained as a part of one’s intangible heritage of thought and 
feelings. His letters speak of his courage in enunciating 
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his proposition in an age when superiority of intellect and 
philosophic disquisitions through hypothesis and verification 
dominated the scene. His discovery was also striking which 
required a detailed examination for ascertaining its significance, 
yet it has perhaps still not been attempted by anybody. 

It is a strange coincidence that after about two hundred 
years of the Mujaddid’s findings on this subject, the famous 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724—18C4) inaugurated 
a new era in philosophical speculation by adopting a critical 
method for examining the working of reasoning faculty and the 
nature of pure or abstract intellect. His great work, the Critique 
of Pure Reason, published in 1781, dealt a death blow to 
speculative dogmatism. In the words of Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
the Critique of Pure Reason revealed “the limitation of human 
reason and reduced the whole work of the rationalists to a 
heap of ruins.” 1 2 * Glowing tributes have been paid to this 
achievement of the western thought: some have even acclaimed 
Kant as the greatest blessing of God for the German nation. 
Dr. Harold Hoffding writes in the History of Modern Philo¬ 
sophy that Kant’s Critique is “an immortal masterpiece of 
philosophy, a work which stands as a milestone in the long 
wanderings of human thought.” 8 

In Kant’s view, “thought sets to work dogmatically, i.e., with 
involuntary, frequently naive, confidence in its own powers and 
in the vitality of its own assumption. Hence it believes itself 
able to solve all problems and to penetrate to the innermost 
nature of the world. This is the age of great systems. Later 
comes a time in which it appears that these thought-construc¬ 
tions cannot reach the heavens, and that the architects cannot 
agree as to their plan. This is the age of doubt, of scepticism. 


1. Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam, Delhi, 1975, p. 5 

2. Dr. Harold Hoffding, A History of Modern Philosophy, Vol. II, 

(London, 1935), p. 37 
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Men mock at these futile attempts with their contradictions, and 
console themselves half sadly, half cynically, with what appears to 
be an absolutely negative result. This is a natural reaction against 
blind dogmatism. Kant attacks fcolh these tendencies. He 
found one task which had been neglected by dogmatists and 
sceptics alike, i.e., the enquiry into the nature of our intellect 
and our knowledge itself, with a view to discovering what 
forms and powers we have at our disposal for the comprehen¬ 
sion of things, and how far these forms and powers can take us.” 1 

Let us row turn to the Muslim scholar and thinker pre¬ 
ceding western rationalism by several centuries who was brought 
up in the limited and traditional pedagogic atmosphere of 
India and who preferred to pursue the religious disciplines 
instead of applying his mind to liberal pursuits of logic and 
philosophy. Avoiding the pedantic jargon of philosophy, he 
explained the limits of intellect in an easy and simple language. 
The Mujaddid raises the question: Intellect being imperfect 
and inadequate to attain the gnosis of Ultimate Reality, why 
can it not create a link for the vision of the sought-for Truth 
with the help of self-purification aiid the unveiling of the inner 
spirit so as to achieve an understanding of divine knowledge 
and His commands for which we netd prophethood and the 
angelic intermedium ? 

Then answering this question he writes: 

"Whatever connecting link and cohesion is created by 
intellect with the Divine Principle, its affiliation with the 
bodily existence can never be severed completely nor can 
it achieve complete freedom by tearing apart its cemen¬ 
tation with the corporeal body. Doubt remains yoked to 
it; imagination is fastened to its thoughts; anger and desire 
are blended with it; greed and avarice are its constant 
companions ; while human shortcomings like forgetfulness, 
faultiness and misjudgement never part company with it. 


1. Dr. Harold Heffuing, A History of Modern Philosophy, Vol; II, p. 30 
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Thus, Intellect cannot be relied upon and its findings are 
not impervious to its doubtfulness, immaturity and imagi¬ 
nation. Nor can they be considered free of its misjudge¬ 
ments and miscalculations. Contrarily, the angels are un¬ 
hampered by these handicaps and, therefore, reliance can 
be placed on them. The knowledge transmitted by them 
is unencumbered by the mixture of human imagination, 
doubt and mistake. Sometimes it so happens that the 
spirit apprehends the Divine Principle through its internal 
experience but certain postulates and a priori principle 
mistakenly taken as correct by the mental operations of 
the brain, get mixed up Yiith such apprehensions without 
making the mystic aware* of their contamination. Another 
time, one is able to make a distinction between the two; 
but very often one is denied that privilege. However, the 
admixture of these extraneous matters in the spiritual 
experiences makes them essentially uncertain and inaccurate 
which cannot be depended upon.” 1 

Neo-Platonists and Illuminists 

Illumination of the spirit has been regarded as an unerr¬ 
ing and dependable source of acquiring knowledge and certi¬ 
tude, regulation of ethical conduct, purification of the self and 
creation of a just social order. Egypt and India were its two 
great centres in antiquity. This school of thought owes its 
popularity to the reaction against excessive intellectualism and 
the resultant carnalmindedness which was first set afloat in 
Greece and Rome but later on flourished at Alexandria, the 
great converging centre of eastern and western thoughts and 
religions. The propagators of this school claimed that the 
most important source of acquiring knowledge and certitude 
was spiritual perception which could be developed by inner 
illumination, self-purification and contemplation. It helped to 
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acquire, according to them, Pure Intellect which created a 
direct connection between man and the world-soul through an 
inner perception of the Reality. 

This principle pre-supposes the existence of an additional 
internal faculty, in addition to the five human senses, which 
can be quickened to perceive luminant objects, sounds and 
facts not perceived through the five senses. But there is no¬ 
thing to warrant the supposition that this additional sense is 
not limited like the other outward senses or that it cannot 
commit mistakes like them in its apprehensions. Had this 
additional sense been unerring, its findings would have been 
free from contrasts and contradic’ions; nor there would have been 
any possibility of doubt or uncertainty in its perceptions. How¬ 
ever, the history of theosophy bears a witness to the fact that 
the perception of the theosophists are as much inconsistent 
and conflicting as the speculative thoughts of Greek philoso¬ 
phers or other eastern rationalists. Aside from mysticism of 
the old whose history is mixed up with legends, let us take 
the example of conflicting beliefs and religious practices of neo- 
Platonist precursors. Plotinus (A. D. 203—262) was a free¬ 
thinker who rejected the religious beliefs and rituals of his 
time and laid emphasis on contemplation and meditation ins¬ 
tead of devotional exercises. His disciple, Porphyry (A. D. 
233—305) was, however, a moralist and a mystic. Porphyry 
believed in the re-birth of human soul in the shape of animals 
but Plotinus rejected that idea. Proclus (A. D. 412—485) was 
another celebrated teacher of neo-Platonic school. He punc¬ 
tually observed the then Egyptian religious devotions, and the 
reverence with which he honoured the sun and moon were 
unbounded. Yet, all the three believed in the inner spiritual 
perception of the Truth. 1 

The ecstatic experiences of Muslim mystics having complete 
reliance on mysticism and its capacity to reveal spiritual truths 


1. See 'Neo-Platonism’ in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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beyond common understanding, also show numerous inconsis¬ 
tencies like other theosophists. We find one mystic contra¬ 
dicting the exalted preception of the other experienced during 
an ecstatic transport, condemning it as intoxication ( sukr ) or 
insanity of experience ( ghalba-i-hdl ). The intellections having 
no extrinsic existence save in the minds and works of the 
philosophers are often reported to shake hands with those 
mystics who acknowledge the existence of hierarchical Intellects. 
The history of mysticism is replete with similar examples. 

Shaikhul Ishraq Shihab-nd-dln Suhrawardf 

Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Yahya Suhrawardx (549 587 A.H.) 1 
also known as Shaikh-ul-IshrSq (Master of Illumination) 
and the maqlul (executed) 2 3 achieved considerable renown 
among the Muslim mystics of 6th/12th century. He was 
executed under the orders of Al-Malik-ul-Zahir in 587/1191 
for holding heterodox views which ran counter to the accepted 
creed of Islam. SuhrawardI declared himself a peripatetic and 
a sufi. “One finds in SuhrawardI alongwith peripatetic ideas”, 
writes S. V. Den Bergh, “all that mystic philosophy...obtained 
from Hellenistic syncretism, all the mixture of neo-Platonic 
doctrines, Hermetic theories, occult sciences, Gnostic traditions 
and neo-Pythagorean elements”. According to Bergh, who 
contributed the article on SuhrawadI in the Encyclopedia of 
Islam, the cornerstone of his philosophy of ishraq (illumination) 
was really borrowed from the neo-Platonic view of light which 
was regarded as the fundamental reality of things.* 

Shams-ud-din Muhammad al-Shahrzuri writes that Suhra- 
wardl mixed up speculative philosophy with gnostic theosophy. 
His most important work was the Hikmat-il-Ishraq on which 


1. A.D. 1154-1191 

2. This distinguishes him from the martyr or shahid, because of his 
heretical views. 

3. Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. IV, Art. SuhrawardI, Shihlb-ud-dio. 
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the commentary written by Qutb-ud-dln Shiraz! as Shark 
Hikmat-il-Isrdq achieved considerable popularity in the educa¬ 
tional and intellectual circles. 

SuhrawardI holds that the intellections are not limited to 
ten for there is an Intellect for each and every species. He 
gives them the name of amar-i-mujarradah or abstract 
illuminations. Bach abstract illumination stands guard over 
its particular species. The sky is a living creature, according 
to SuhrawardI, and hence it has an abstract soul which 
brings it into motion. The sky, which is protected against 
change and disintegration, possesses the sentient soul ( al-nafs 
al-ndtiqdh) and therefore it is in possession of other senses 
also. The sky is even a sentient being according to SuhrawardI. 
The Absolute Light casts its effect on everything through the 
stars and this causes motion in human faculties. The largest 
among the stars is sun which is paid a reverential regard by 
the illuminists. The cosmos is, by itself and through several 
intermediaries, governed by Absolute Light whereby it is 
manifested and brings all things into existence. Heat and 
motion are generated by light and thus fire is the greatest 
repository of both the attributes and elements. Just as the 
nafs (soul) illuminates the ‘alam-i-arwoh (world of spirits), fire 
illuminates the 'alam-i-ajsam (corporeal world). God has 
appointed a vicegerent for every world; in the world of 
intellections it is the First Intellect; in the celestial world 
these are the stars and their souls; in the world of elements 
it consists of the human soul, while the radiations of the stars 
and fire, in particular, plan and manage the affairs of the 
world. Khilafat-i-kubra or the greater vicegerency is allotted to 
the perfect souls of the prophets while the khilafat-i-sughra 
i.e., the lesser vicegerency belongs to fire since it deputises for 
the sublime light and the rays of the stars during the night 
and causes foodstuff and other vegetations to ripen. SuhrawardI 
held the world to be uncreated and time to be eternal and 
everlasting. The transmigration of soul was neither affirmed 
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nor rejected by him since he did not find the arguments for 
and against that proposition sufficiently adequate to clinch the 
issue. 1 

This was the illustrious man of intellect known to the 
east as Master of Illumination. His intelligence, depth of 
knowledge and piety were recognised by his contemporaries 
but his mysticism alongwith self-purification, meditation and 
contemplation could not unmask the fallacies of the Greek and 
Magian philosophastiy. He abjured the knowledge of Truth 
as well as the message of good cheer for this world and the 
next, brought by the last of the prophets, opted for an un¬ 
balanced, discomposed aud unsuccessful life and departed from 
the world without leaving any guidance cr diiection for the 
social good of the humanity. 

Similarity of Intellect and Spiritual Illumination 

Kant suspected the existence of pure intellect and set forth 
evidence to show that it could neither be unmixed nor eman¬ 
cipated from subjective and non-subjective experiences and im¬ 
pressions. Yet, being uninitiated with the world of spirit, he 
could not go beyond the intellect. The Mujaddid, on the 
other hand, was no stranger to the interior experiences of spirit 
and therefore he had no difficulty in making a headway to 
the esoteric plane. He demonstrated that the existence of pure 
or infallible spiritual illumination and'inspiration were almost 
impossible. He afforded proof that the effort to attain the 
knowledge of Ultimate Reality with the help of self-purification 
and illumination of the spirit was nothing more than an attempt 
to attain the impossible. The facts of mute reality pertaining 
to the world beyond the range of human perception can be 
known by all, the elite and the commoner, through the apostles 


1. For a detailed description see the Hukami'l JslSm, Vol. II, by ‘Abdus 
Salam Nadwi. 
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of God who are sent, in reality, for guiding the people to the 
knowledge of Truth and the path of virtue as well as for puri¬ 
fication of morals and spirits necessary for salvation in the 
hereafter. 

Let us now turn to letters of the Mujaddid on this subject: 

“These unwise sages ( hukama ) took to penance and 
prayer following the lead of the illuminists and rejected 
the teachings of the prophets. They relied on purification 
of the self and fanciful ecstatic experiences: they went 
astray and seduced others. They were not aware that their 
self-purification really led to waywardness; it was different 
from the purification of heart which guides one to the right 
path. For the purification of heart depends upon the way of 
the prophets, the purification of self is a necessary outcome 
of the purification of heart—provided the heart is allowed 
to guide the self. The heart alone is capable of manifest¬ 
ing divine illumination. The purified self without cleansing 
of the heart is like a lamp lighted to allow ingress to 
one’s surreptitious enemy or Satan bent upon to devastate 
one’s house. 

“In short, devotions and vigils produce the conviction 
and absolute trust only when they are ratified by the 
prophets (peace be on them) who preach the message of 
God. Succour of God comes to the aid of the prophets. 
The system of apostleship enjoys the protection of angels who 
are themselves shielded against the intrigues of a furtive 
enemy like Satan. God says about them: Lot as for My 
slaves; thou hast no power over any of them .” 1 This protection 
is not afforded to others nor can one guard oneself against 
the accursed Satan unless one follows in the footsteps of 
the noble prophets. S'adI has truly said that the path of 
peace and virtue cannot be found without following the 
lead of Muhammad, on whom be peace and blessings of 


1. Q. XV:42 
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God, and his progeny and all the prophets be blessed by 
God.’’* 

Imparities in Ecstatic Experiences 

“One must understand that the ecstatic experiences are 
not misled by satanic suggestions alone. It sometimes 
happens that figmental and fanciful notions are stored in 
one’s mind; Satan has no access to the quaiters where 
they are stored; yet' they come out of the sub-conscious 
symbolised in a human form. This is bow certain persons 
who claim to have a vision of the Prophet attribute things 
to him not permitted by the shariah. Such cases cannot 
be regarded as inspirations from Satan sir.ce I e cannot 
appear, according to the scholors, in the shape of the holy 
Prophet. These cases represent creations of the brain which 
mislead certain persons to take something for granted 
although they have no basis for it.” 1 2 3 
In another letter he writes : 

“Even if a soul is converted through self-purification 
into a wholly contented soul ( nafs-i-mutma‘yinnah ) it cannot 
be completely expurgated of its inherent characteristics with 
the result that mistaken notions can find a way into it ”* 

Conflict between the teachings of Philosophers and Prophets 

Shaikh Ahmad also points out the self-evident discordance 
between the teachings of the prophets and philosophers which 
has persisted for centuries since the two are irreconcilable. 
The brainworks of the philosophers are, in his view, nothing 
more than lashing the waves. He says : 

“The imperfect intellect of the philosophers is com¬ 
pletely at variance with that of the prophets in conceiving 


1. Maktebst, Vol. Ill, No. 34 to Khawfija IbrShim QabadySni 

2 . Maktubat, Vol. Ill, No. 107 to 'Muhammad SSdiq of Kashmir v. 

3. Ibid., Vol. II, No. 41 to Shaikh Durwaysh 
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the genesis of the world and the hereafter. Their delibera¬ 
tions and discussions clash with the teachings of the pro¬ 
phets ; they have no faith in the afterlife and think that 
the world is uncreated although there is a consensus 
among all the religions that it is contingent. Similarly, 
they are not convinced that on the Doomsday the sky 
will be rent asunder, stars will be blown up, mountains 
will split into pieces and the cceans will overflow as fore¬ 
told by God; nor do they believe that all human beings 
will be revived again on that Day. They deny the events 
specified in the Qur’an. The philosophers of the later 
times confess that they are Muslims, but they are also 
wedded to these very philosophical doctrines. They are 
convinced that the sky and the stars and similar other 
things are eternal which will never come to naught. Their 
food for thought consists of the denial of Quranic teachings 
and rejection of the religious creed. What sort of believers 
they are who affirm their faith in God and His apostles 
yet reject everything taught by them. There can hardly 
be anything more idiotic than this. A poet made a correct 
assessment of philosophy when he said that since it in¬ 
volved sophistry, the whole of it represented fallacious 
reasoning. 

“The philosophers had devoted their whole lives to 
mastering the principles of logic or correct use of reasoning 
so as to save themselves from committing mistakes. They 
took great pains in learning these principles but the moment 
they started applying their mind to the nature and attri¬ 
butes of the Ultimate Reality, they gave up the science 
of reasoning and began beating about the bush. They 
have gone astray like the man who kept himself busy in 
amassing the munitions of war for long years but lost 
his heart as soon as. the conflict started. 

“These are the people who consider philosophy to be 
very systematic and methodical discipline, accurate and 
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faultless. Even if their claim were accepted, it would be 
true only in the case of those sciences for which intellec¬ 
tual capacity alone is sufficient to comprehend the matter 
under enquiry. But this is not the case here. This science 
is neither relevant nor useful to the issues like everlasting 
afterlife or salvation in the hereafter. Here we mean the 
knowledge that cannot he reached through intellect; this 
knowledge is assuredly dependent on the prophetic way 

and on it rests the final salvation.Logic is a device 

helpful to other discursive sciences, showing an infallible 
way to the correct method of reasoning. But it was of 
no help to them in finding the Ultimate Truth. How can 
this science help others when it lias already failed these 
persons ? One ought to entreat Gcd : 

“Our Lord ! Suffer not our hearts to deviate after 
Thou hast guided us, and bestow on us from Thine 
presence mercy. Verily Thou ;7 Thou art the Bes tower." 1 
“Those who are halfJearned in philosophy are not 
unoften misguided by its sophism and take the philsophers 
as the seers and sages and contenders of the prophets of 
God. Some of them would be willing even to give preference 
to the postulates of the philosophers, no matter whether 
they be incorrect, over ihe commandments of God 
expounded by the prophets, who may all be blessed by 
God. May God save us from such misguided beliefs. 
Thus, all those who consider the philosophers as men 
of intellect and their formulations as wisdom are 
necessarily led astray. For wisdom consists of the know¬ 
ledge of reality of things, this misguided lot rejects the 
knowledge of truth brought by the prophets simply because 
it is in conflict with the comprehensions of the philosophers. 

• ! ln brief, the acceptance of philosophers and tbeir 
rationalisations amount to. rejection of the prophets and 
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their teachings. This is because the philosophers and 
apostles of God are diametrically opposed to each other; 
acceptance of one presupposes the rejection of the other. 
Now, it is open to everyone to have faith in the prophets 
and become a believer and one of those who are saved 
or to join the company of the philosophers and consort 
with the devil, accursed and condemned. Says the Lord 
of the world: 

“Then whosoever will, let him believe, and who¬ 
soever will, let him disbelieve. Lol We have prepared 
for disbelievers Fire. Its tent encloseth them. If they 
ask for showers, they will be showered with water line 
to molten lead which hurneth the faces. Calamitous 
the drink and ill the resting-place l” 1 * 3 * 
“Peace be on him who followed the guidance and the 
example of Holy Prophet. Peace and blessings be also 
on Muhammad and other prophets and the angels of 
God.”* 

Purification Unattainable without Prophethood 

“That the purification and embellishment of soul 
proceed from the divinely approved virtuous deeds, they 
ultimately depend on prophecy. Thus the gist of puri¬ 
fication and freedom from evil cannot be had by any one 
without the help of the prophets.” 8 

Indispensability of the Prophets 

Shaikh Ahmad considers the prophets indispensable for 
guidance of humanity. Human intellect is, in his view, inade¬ 
quate to lead man to the divine presence. He writes in a letter 


1. Q. XVIII: 30 

2* Maktubst, Vol. HI, No. 23, addressed to KhwSjS Ibrahim QabSdySni 

3. Ibid. Vol. I, No. 266, addressed to KhwSjS ‘Abdullah and KhwSjS 

•Ubaid Ullah. 
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addressed to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah. 

“Apostleship is a blessing for mankind; for, without 
their assistance who could have enlightened it about the 
nature and attributes of God and made it to see the 
difference between the evil and the virtue? Our limited 
understanding is incapable of penetrating the Truth with¬ 
out the help of the prophets, nor it is able to find the 
path of virtue save by following their example. 

“Intellect is no doubt verificative but it cannot provide 
absolute certainty nor its trustworthiness is incontestable. 
Absolute certainty is reached only through the prophets of 
God (on whom be peace); and on them depends eternal 
perdition and everlasting salvation.’ 1 

Divine Knowledge and Prophecy 

“Prophethood is a blessing because it is through the 
prophets alone that man can approach the Divine Person, 
His nature and attributes, which comprise the source of 
all the excellence and grace of this world and the next. 
Prophethood imparts us the understanding of things agree¬ 
able and unsuited to His Sublime Existence. Since our 
limited and inadequate intellect is contingent and created, 
it has no comprehension of the uncreated First Principle 
nor it is aware of the attributes ■ that are either becoming 
or unbecoming to it. Rather, the indequacy of Intellect 
often misleads one to attribute perfection to something 
deficient or to do just the other way round. The ability 
to distinguish between the two is to me the greatest of all 
internal and external gifts bestowed on man. Thus, un¬ 
blest is the man who ascribes unseemly acts and objects 
to God’s Exalted Person. It was prophethood which drew 
a line of demarcation between the truth and untruth and 
distinguished between what was fit to be paid divine rever- 
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ence and what was unfit for it. The apostles of God invite 
mankind to the Divine path because of prophethood which 
enables them to attain propinquity with Him. And, as 
already explained, the prophethood makes man aware of 
the commandments of God and gives the discernment of 
the permissible and impermissible, Likewise, there are 
many more gifts of prophethood which go to prove its 
blessedness. Prophethood loses none of its merits nor there 
is any blame on it if any one misguided by his carnal 
desires decides to follow the accursed Satan or rejects the 
teachings of the prophets.” 1 

Gnosis of God : A Gift of Prophethood 

‘‘As the call and message of the prophets came to be 
known to the world through their continued preaching; 
even the ignoramuses doubting the existence of the Creator 
realised their mistake and found credence. Their accept¬ 
ance of God as the Creator of all things and beings was 
brought about by the light and knowledge spread by the 
God’s massengers. Peace and blessings of God be on 
them forever and aye. 

“AH the knowledge that has reached us through the 
prophets, as, for example, the perfection of the Divine 
Person'and His attributes, prophethood, impeccability of 
the angels, retribution on the Day of reckoning, heaven 
and hell, the perpetual bliss of paradise, everlasting perdi¬ 
tion of the hell and similar other matters spoken of by the 
shan‘ah, could have never been discovered by the human 
intellect It was, in reality, incapable of proving the truth 
of these grim realities by itself without the assistance of 
the prophets of God.” 2 


1. Maktubat, Vol. I, No. 266, addressed to KhwajS ‘Abdullah and 
‘Ub'aid Ullah. 

2. Maktubat, Vol. Ill, No. 23, addressed to KhwajS Ibrahim QabadySri.. 
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Stages of Faith 

“First of all one should have faith in God’s apostles 
and repose confidence in prophethood so that the heart 
is cleansed of darkness and articles of faith take hold of 
the mind. This is the fundamental principle of faith on 
which one should be firm and steadfast in order that one 
is able to put his trust in other dogmas and precepts of 
the creed. No system of belief can be made acceptable 
to anyone without first creating a trust in the core of 
that system. 

“The easiest way to find credence and heart-felt con¬ 
viction is the recollection of God. Lo! in the remembrance 
of Allah hearts do find rest! Those who believe and do right: 
Joy for them, and a happy resort. 1 2 3 

“A poet has correctly expressed this truth in these 
words: 

“The logician stands on wooden legs, 

But weak and unstable are the legs of wood.”* 

Acceptance of Prophethood based on Sound Seasoning 

“One who follows the prophets after having satisfied 
oneself of the truth of prophethood really takes one’s stand 
upon sound reasoning. E\en his acceptance of the teach¬ 
ings of the prophets without asking for any confirmatory 
evidence is based on reason. It is like proving a major 
premiss with cogent arguments which validates the minor 
premiss on the same grounds. Praise be to Allah, who has 
guided us to this. We could not truly have been led aright 
if Allah had not guided us. Verily the messengers of our 
Lord did bring the Truth 


1. Q. XQI: 28-29 

2. Maktabst. Vol. Ill, No. 36, addressed to Mir Muhammad N'omSn. 
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Prophetic Teachings not Verifiable by Intellect 

“Verily the requital, balance and the path (to hell! 
are indisputable facts because the information about them 
was brought by the one most truthful. Denial of their 
existence by those who are ignorant of the station of 
prophethood is untenable because perception of the pro¬ 
phets goes beyond the ken of intellect. An attempt to 
verify the information brought by the prophets through 
the touchstone of intellect is, in fact, a denial of prophet- 
hood. These matters (of metaphysical reality) have to 
be accepted without any argumentation.” 1 2 

Beyond Intellect and Irrationality 

It should not be presumed that the prophetic proce¬ 
dure is irrational. On the contrary, the line of action 
adopted by intellect cannot approach the Divine Person 
without following the lead of the prophets. To be against 
reason or intellect is something quite different from that 
which cannot be comprised by intellect. Irrationality of 
any thought can be judged only after the intellect has 
comprehended its nature.” 4 

Method of Worship taught by Prophets alone 

“For the prophets provide guidance in the matter of 
thanksgiving to the Great Benefactor and teach man how 
to pay homage to Him in the way He desires, one can¬ 
not do without God’s messengers. Divine service not per¬ 
formed in accordance with the direction given by Him is un¬ 
becoming of His great Majesty and Power but the faculties 
endowed to man are incapable of finding out its correct 
method. As man can even commit the mistake of being 


1. Maktubat, Vol. I, No. 266 addressed to Khwaja ‘Abdullah and KhwSja 
■Ubaid Ullah. 
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disrespectful in place of returning Him thanks, it becomes 
the duty of the prophets to let man know how to lift up 
his heart in adoration of God. The inspirations of the 
saintly persons are also drawn from the prophets on whose 
imitation depend all the blessings and divine grace dispensed 
to them.” 1 2 

Prophethod Superior to Intellect 

“Intellect occupies a position higher to senses because 
it can comprehend things not perceived by the senses. In 
a similar manner prophethood is superior in position and 
quality to the intellect since it can discern things not 
apprehended by the latter. Anyone who does not recognise 
any other means for acquisition of knowledge save intellect 
really denies the prophetic medium and the guidance made 
available through it.”* 

Station of Prophethood 

Studious devotion of the scholars to Greek sciences and 
philosophy which were devoid of prophetic light yet regarded 
as the very essence of knowledge, on the one hand, and diligent 
engagement of the mystics in travails, vigils and penance unin¬ 
formed by the fcitab and the sunttah, on the other, since the 
beginning of the eighth century after Hijrah, had given rise to a 
callous neglect or rather mental alienation from prophethood 
among the commonality. The lives of God's messengers in¬ 
cluding that of the last Prophet were looked down upon by the 
philosophers and theosophists as the profiles of common men 
who had spent their lives in a conventional manner; who had 
wives and children, earned their living as traders or by tending 
flocks, took part in battles and expressed their joys and Sorrows 
in a familar way; who did not engage themselves in the so-called 
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meritious devotional exercises meant for self-mortification as 
undertaken even by the ordinary mystics; and who paid greater 
attention to teaching and preaching to others rather than to the 
prefection of their own souls. The mystics of the day brought 
up in the neo-Platonist lore of spiritual states and ecstasy, 
clairvoyant illumination and union with the Divine Person as 
well as enamoured of a fascination for miraculous powers and 
hidden essence had come to hold the misconceived notion that 
since the preachings of God’s message required diversion of 
attention from the mystic discipline, those who were perpetually 
engrossed in the perfection of spirit were on a higher plane 
than the prophets of God. Some, who were a bit more cautious 
in this regard, had propounded the view that sainthood was by 
itself not superior to prophethood but what they actually meant 
by it was that the state of sainthood was generally superior to 
pursuits of prophethood. They held that the prophets in com¬ 
munion with God were at a higher level than at the moment 
when they occupied themselves in their preaching mission. All 
these thoughts indicated the hold of misguided mysticism in the 
religious circles which was, in the final analysis, alienating the 
community of the believers from its original sources of pro¬ 
phethood and the sharVah. This was a great menace facing the 
Muslims which had to be encountered by the religious scholars, 
for they were the deputies of the prophets and were charged with 
the duty of reviving the spirit of true faith in the community. 

Shaikh Sharaf-ud-din Yahya Maneri ( 661-786 A.H. )* was 
perhaps the first mystic endowed with esoteric spiritual know¬ 
ledge who had forcefully rejected this proposition in his letters. 1 2 
He asserted that even the shortest spell of a prophet’s life was 
infinitely superior than the entire life of any mystic or gnostic. 
The corporeal body of the prophets, he had maintained, could 
be compared with the head and heart of the most sublime 
mystic in a state of propinquity to God. 

1. ”A.D. 1263-1384 

2. See Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Vol. II. 
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The Mujaddid was the only luminary after Shaikh Sharaf- 
ud-dln Yahya Maneri who grasped this truth and demonstrated 
that the prophets were intellectually and spiritually the acme 
of spiritual perfection among the entire creation of God. He 
explained that their spiritual affinity with God was never severed 
by their diversion of attention to any matter whatsoever because 
their responsive hearts were opened by God to the secrets of 
truth and reality. This was a characteristic singular to them 
since the great task with which they were charged required 
brilliance and alertness of mind along with largeheartedness and 
fortitude not possessed by the illuminists and ecstatics. The 
prophets of God made the start where mystics and saints ended 
their journey of spirit; the former enjoyed nearness of God by 
virtue of the performance of duties allotted to them whereas the 
latter strived to approach it through voluntary devotions and 
prayers but could never attain that stage. The perfection of 
sainthood as compared to the quintessence of prophethood was 
like a drop beside the ocean. The extracts from Shaikh Ahmad’s 
letters which follow indicate someihing of the sublimity and 
originality of his thought. 

Prophets are the Best of Creations 

“The prophets are the best of creations, endowed with 
the finest qualities. Sainthood is a fraction of what pro¬ 
phethood represents as a whole; the prophethood is thus by 
definition superior to sainthood. It follows from it that 
whether it be the sainthood of a prophet or a saint, the 
sahw (sobriety) surpasses sukr (intoxication). Sahw embodies 
sukr in the same way as prophethood encompasses saint¬ 
hood. As for the alertness and wakefulness of the common¬ 
ality, it is a sobriety of the plebeian type without any 
claim to primacy. But the sobriety which is inclusive of 
intoxication, does enjoy a pre-eminence over the latter. 
The knowledge pertaining to the shan‘ah whose fountain¬ 
head is prophethood, qualifies to be called sahw (sobriety ); 
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everything that comes in conflict with the shan'ah is sukr 
(intoxication). Those who are in an intoxicated state are 
rendered incompetent and so only the knowledge pertaining 
to sobriety deserves tq be followed and not that dependent 
on intoxication.” 1 2 

Openheartedness of the prophets 

“Certain mystics transported upon the wings of intoxi¬ 
cated fervour have made the remark that the sainthood is 
better than prophethood. Others have, however, explained 
it as referring to the saintly aspect of the prophets so as to 
repudiate the absolute superiority of saints over the prophets. 
The fact, in any case, is just the reverse of it. The prophetic 
aspect of the apostles of God surpasses their sainthood. 
The saints being narrowhearted cannot devote their full 
attenion to their fellow beings while the concern of the pro¬ 
phets for human beings does not cause any obstruction to 
their absorbed attention to the Divine Beings. Nor their 
engrossment in God causes any difficulty in applying their 
mind to God’s creations. The truth is that the prophets 
never devote their thoughts entirely to human beings in a 
way that the saints can claim any advantage over them. I 
take refuge in Allah, praise be to Him; undivided attention 
is the characteristic of common people while the prophets 
occupy a pre-eminently higher position than them. Those 
who are intoxicated by mystical fervour cannot under¬ 
stand the underlying reality of this assertion: it can verily 
be comprehended only by the gnostics who have attained 
the state 6f sobriety.” 8 

Dual Attention of Prophets 

“Some of the mystics who are more inclined to 
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remain in the state of mystical intoxication, give preference 
to their spiritual mood over prophetic instruction for the 
latter is disposed to sobriety. One of such ecstatic utter¬ 
ances holds that the sainthood is superior to prophethood. 
The reason given is that while the sainthood has its atten¬ 
tion fixed on God, prophethood applies its mind to human 
beings. Undoubtedly the engrossment in God is better 
than absorption in His creations and that is why certain 
people explain these utterances as referring to the supe¬ 
riority of the saintly aspect of the prophets over their pro¬ 
phetic integral. 

“-Such specious reasonings appear unwarranted to me. 
This is because prophethood does not keep itself absorbed 
exclusively in the thought of created beings. Anyone 
occupying the exalted position of prophethood has his inner¬ 
most thoughts fixed on God while outwardly he applies 
himself to the human beings. If any one gives undivided 
attention to the human beings, he is more of a politician 
or an unenlightened man than a prophet .” 1 

Comparison between Saints and Prophets 

“It is meaningless to say that the end of prophethood 
is the beginning of sainthood; this assertion would be sense¬ 
less even if those who hold this view interpret the end 
of prophethood and the beginning of- sainthood as the 
realisation of sharVah. They argue in this manner, against 
a fact self-evident, because they are not aware of the 
reality. These truths have not been explained by anyone. 
There are even persons who controvert this fact as if it 
were something incomprehensible, but every man who is 
just and cognizant of the exalted position of prophets 
and grandeur of the shariah, can himself verify this subtle 
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and salient truth and thereby increase his faith in it /’ 1 

Prophetic Appeal meant for Heart 

“Hark ye ! my son, the prophets (on whom be peace 
and blessings) direct their call to the ‘ alam-i-khalq (world 
of creation). It is related on the authority of Prophet’s 
Traditions that Islam is based on five things (i. e., accep¬ 
tance of the Unity of God, prayer, fasting, poor-due and 
haj). Inasmuch as the heart of man is inclined towards 
the ‘ alam-i-khalq , it is invited to give faith to inese funda¬ 
mentals. All that is beyond the ken of the heart has 
neither been discussed nor reckoned as a part of the 
fundamentals of faith nor one is required to place his 
trust in them. Mark that the blessings of paradise, tor¬ 
ments of hell, vision of the Divine Being and its denial 
pertain to the ‘ alam-i-khalq. These have nothing to do 
with the ‘alam-i-amr (world of commands .)” 2 

Emulation of the Prophets rewarded by Proximity to God 

“Similarly, the performance of obligatory, necessary 
and recommendatory acts are related to corporeal body 
belonging to the ‘alam-i-khalq (world of creation). Acts 
of superoragation on the other hand, belong to the (alam- 
i-amr) world of command. The divine proximity attained 
by the performance of all these acts depends on the nature 
of these actions. This means that the reward of obligatory 
acts is connected with the ‘world of creation’ and that of 
superoragatory acts concerns the ‘world of commands’. There 
is hardly any doubt that the superoragatory acts are not 
comparable to the dutious obligations. The former are like 
a drop in the ocean as compared to dutious obligations, 
for these are the acts that are known as recommenda- 


1. Maktubal, Vol. I, No. 260, addressed to Shaikh Muhammad Ssdiq. 

2. Ibid. 
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tory by virtue of their being taken after the Prophet’s 
example. Similarly anything recommended by a prophet 
is like a drop when compared to an act made obligatory 
through a divine command which is something resembling 
a water course. This analogy demonstrates the worth and 
merit of different types of actions as well as the superio¬ 
rity of the ‘world of creation’ over the ‘world of command ’.” 1 

Excellence of Prophethood surpasses Sainthood 

‘‘God has made clear to this poorling that the virtues 
of sainthood as compared to the merits of prophethood 
are unworthy of any regard. They are not even a drop 
in the ocean if placed beside the prophetic virtues. Thus 
the grace and goodliness achieved through the way of the 
prophets is many times more than that can be had through 
sainthood and this shows the absolute superiority of the 
prophets of God. Even the angels of God occupy a place 
somewhat higher than the saints according to the consensus 
of a majority of scholars. 

“All this goes to show that no saint can attain the 
merits of a prophet, or, to put it in another way, the 
head of the most virtuous saint would be beneath the 
feet of a prophet .” 2 

Scholars are on the Right Path 

“If you make a close study of the matters about 
which there is -a dispute between the scholars and the mys¬ 
tics, you would find the former holding the ring of truth. 
The reason is that the scholars who follow the prophets 
are able to discern the merits and Wisdom of prophethood 
while the mystics with their gaze fixed on the virtues of 


1. Maktubat, Vol. I, No. 260, addressed to Shaikh Muhammad Ssdiq. 

2. Maktibat, Vol. I, No. 266, addressed to Khwsja ‘Ubaid Ullah and 
Khwsjs ‘Abdullah 
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saints cannot go beyond the limited sphere of esoteric 
spiritual knowledge. Consequently, the knowledge gained 
through prophetic light is more accurate and valid than 
that can be had through spiritual perfection.” 1 

“This humble self has already explained in his writ¬ 
ings and letters that the merits of prophethood are simi¬ 
lar to an ocean in comparison to a drop of spiritual 
perfection possessed by the saints, Yet, there are persons 
who cannot comprehend the reality of prophethood and 
hold that the sainthood is superior to prophethood. 
Others have interpreted this maxim to mean that the 
saintly aspect of the prophets excels their prophetic integral. 
Both these groups have been misled because of their igno¬ 
rance, of the reality of prophethood. Similar is the case 
with those who prefer sukr (intoxication) to sahw (sobriety). 
Had they known the reality of sahw they would have 
never drawn a parallel between it and the sukr. 

Not a bit alike is the earth to the mansions of sky. 

’’•They have perhaps likened the sahw of the elite to 
the alertness and wakefulness of the commonality and 
thus , given preference to sukr over it. They ought to have 
brought the sukr of the righteous in comparison with the 
drunkenness of the laity in arriving at this decision. For 
all the men of wisdom are unanimous in holding the 
view that sobriety is better than intoxication, there should 
be no difference in the matter whether sukr or sahw is 
used in an allegorical or a literal sense.” 2 

Dignity of the Prophets 

“It should be clearly understood that the apostles of 
God owe their dignity, and solemnity to their prophethood 
and not to their saintliness. Sainthood is not a bit more 


1. MaktSbat, Vol. I, No. 268, addressed to Khan-I-Khanan 

2. Ibid. 
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than a servant in attendance to a prophet. Had sainthood 
occupied a position superior to prophethood, the cherubim 
whose saintliness is assuredly more perfect than any saint 
would have taken precedence over the prophets. One of 
the misguided sects which held sainthood as superior to 
prophethood, was led to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the angels and consequently became a sect splintered from 
the Ahl-i-Sunnat wal-Jam‘dt. This was, thus, the result of 
their ignorance of the reality of prophethood. I have 
dwelt here on this subject at some length because the 
distance of time separating the people from the era of 
last prophethood has made prophecy look like something 
subsidiary to sainthood in the eyes of certain persons. 
Our Lord! Forgive us for our sins and wasted efforts, make 
our foothold sure, and give us victory over [the disbelieving 
folk. 1 " 

Faith in the Unseen- 

“Mir Muhib Ullah should know that the faith in the 
Ultimate Cause and His Attributes 'appertains to the pro¬ 
phets and their companions. Those saintly men of God who 
give a call (to have faith in the Ultimate Reality) are like the 
companions of the prophets, although they are very few in 
number. The faith in the realities beyond the ken of 
human perception is also granted to the scholars and the 
believers, in general, while imdn-i-shuhed* (discernible faith) 
belongs generally to the mystics whether they are ascetics 
or not. Although the consociate mystics descend (from 
the pinnacle of spiritual heights), their descent is never 
complete since their inner self continues to be watchful 
of another glimpse of the Ultimate Reality. Outwardly 
they arc with their comrades but inwardly they maintain 


1. Moktabit, Vol. I, No. 268 to KhSn-i-KhSnSn (Q. Ill: 147) 
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proximity to Divine Being and thus they are granted the 
imin-i-shuhudi. The prophets of God who experience a 
complete descent concentrate entirely upon the mission 
of giving a call to the people, both inwardly and outwardly. 
The faith in the Hidden Reality thus really belongs to 
them (since they can fully maintain the faith in the Ulti¬ 
mate Reality even after their descent.)” 1 2 

Perfect Experience of the Ultimate Reality 

“I have made out the point in some of my letters that 
being watchful of the higher regions after experiencing the 
descent signifies an imperfect ascent to the Ultimate Reality. 
This is a sign of deficient spiritual experience. The perfect 
descent, on the other hand, indicates perfection of ascent to 
the Nihdyat-un-nihayah (Ultimate of the ultimate). The 
dual attention (to the Creator and the created) has been 
recognised by the sufis as the acme of spiritual perfection 
and the combination of tashbih (integration) and tanzih 
(abstraction) as the consummation of spiritual proficiency.”* 

Islamic Concept of Sufism 

The method employed for attaining proximity to God and 
avoiding worldliness through perfection of morals, which later 
on came to be known as tasawwuf or mysticism, was identical 
with the tazkiyah (purification) and ihsin (sincere worship) in 
the Quranic and hadvh terminology. It was, in fact, one of 
the four objectives of the prophethood of Muhammad (peace 
be upon him) as explained in this verse of the Qur’an: 

“He it is who hath sent among the unlettered ones a 
messenger of their own, to recite unto them revelations and 
to purify them, and to teach them the Scripture and wisdom, 
though heretofore they were indeed in error manifest” 3 

1. Maktubat, Vol. I, No. 272 to Muhib Ullah of MSnikpOr. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Q. LXU: 2 
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The task of maintaining a judicious balance between the 
rituals and the spirit of religion, safeguarding the revelatory 
fountain to which the faithful returned again and again to refresh 
his spiritual vision was performed by the successors of the holy 
Prophet and the right-guided ‘ ulama .' They took care to protect 
and develop not only the external frame of theological discipline 
of the Muslim society but also helped in promoting the spiritual 
health of its members which linked them with the intuitive 
consciousness of the Prophet. In the beginning the emphasis 
was more on the inner nature and vital principles of faith rather 
than on its amplification or finding new channels for its practical 
experience. However, with the expansion of Muslim rule over 
vast areas, accretion of great numbers of adherents of widely 
diverse spiritual and intellectual capacities and influx of Wealth 
and riches and the means of comfort, new and embarrassing 
issues began to crop up which threatened to transform the reli¬ 
gious thinking of the Muslim community. With the increasing 
distance of time from the days of the Holy Prophet the new ideas 
started posing problems in the shape of spiritual and moral 
infirmities or novel concepts and philosophies, as if, in accor¬ 
dance with the Quranic dictum: And the term was prolonged for 
them, and so their hearts were hardened. It was, then, with the 
increasing range of intellectual activity that the tazkiyah and ihsan 
were institutionalised under the name of tasawwuf (mysticism) 
into a spiritual discipline. Another, development of a similar 
nature could be seen in the fields of Arabic grammer and 
rhetorics formerly grounded in the instinctive appreciation of the 
Arabic language by the indigenous people, which were stimulated 
by contact with the non-Arabs and then compiled into elaborate 
sciences complete with experts, schools of grammarians and 
their distinctive syllabuses, each of which attracted a large 
number of students desirous of learning all about these 

rules. v / ■ v 

During the initial period of Islamic era the tazkiyah or ihssn 
or the method of spiritual purification with a deep and real 
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spiritual experience was based upon the concrete injunctions of 
the Qur’an and’ the sunnah and on following the Holy Prophet’s 
example. But, as the contact with the non-Arabs increased 
through their acceptance of Islam in large numbers, mysticism 
and gnosticism of the new converts to Islam stimulated mystical- 
ascetical attitudes in devotional exercises. Undue deference 
came to be paid to those admired as godly persons and a number 
of unauthorised rites and customs began to be introduced in 
those circles until some of the mystics accepted what could be 
called blatantly un-Islamic thoughts. 

Trust in the philosophies professing to attain to the know¬ 
ledge of God through spiritual ecstasy, direct intuition and 
excessive supplications gave birth to the view that earnest and 
assiduous devotions along with strict observance of all the 
obligatory and commendatory services enjoined by the sharvah 
and the sunnah helped in attaining a stage of knowledge which 
made a traveller of the path of spirit independent of the obli¬ 
gations of the sharvah meant for the common man. It was 
the stage known as &uqut-i-takhf or cession of religious obli¬ 
gations. Those who entertained this belief adduced in their 
support the Quranic verse : "And sene thy Lord till there 
enmeih unto thee the conviction .” l Yet, it was a mischievous 
doctrine destructive of the sharvah and the religious values of 
Islam, for it encouraged an attracted devotee to brush aside 
the divine services and mandatory obligations. 

It seems that these innovations and aberrations had star¬ 
ted emerging perceptibly from the beginning of the fourth 
century when the Abbaside power was at its zenith and the 
urban centres in the Muslim world were thriving as fleshpots 
of luxury and culture. The first book on taswwuf was Kitab- 
ul-Lum‘a written by Shaikh Abu Nasr Sarraj (d. 378/988). A 
portion of this work is devoted to the methods of following 


1. ‘Certainty’ according to a majority of commentators, means death in 
this verse. 
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the lead of the last Prophet (on whom be peace.) 1 2 3 Thereafter 
Saiyid ‘Ali Hujwlrl (d.465/1072) warned in the Kashf-ul-Mahjub- 
that ‘attainment of reality was impossible without following the 
law..,...mystic reality without law was hypocrisy’. Imam ‘Abul 
Qasim QushayrI (d. 465/1072), a contemporary of Hujwlrl, 
wrote Risalah Qushayriyah which became the principal manual 
of mysticism. In it he laments the antinomian tendencies of 
the s&fis of his time in these words: 

“Sanctity of the sharVah has fled from their hearts; 
indifference to religion has been taken by them as a 
course safe and dependable; they attach no importance to 
performance of devotions; and make little of prayers and 
fastings.’** 

The Risalah Qushayriyah opens with the emphasis on faith¬ 
ful adherence to the sharVah and then Qushayri proceeds to 
illustrate his views by a series of brief biographies of the 
prominent s&fis and saints of old who had faithfully complied 
with the dictates of the sharVah and followed the practice of 
the Prophet. In the last chapter of this book entitled ‘Testa¬ 
ment for the Disciples’ Qushayil writes that ‘this affair (mysti¬ 
cal enlightenment) depends upon adherence to religious laws.’ 

Among the religious scholars and mystics of a conspicuous 
sincerity, holiness and intuition upholding the supremacy of 
the sharVah Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir al-Jilgni occupies a distin¬ 
guished place. His teaching was firmly based on the Qur’an 
and Traditions; his life set an example of walking steadfastly 
on the straight path of the holy law as well as attaining a 
state of proximity to God. His Ghuniyat-ul-Taibm consolidated 


1. Kitab ul-Lutrta, London, 1914, pp. 93-104 

2. The Kash-ul-Mahjub by Abul Hasan 'Ali b. ‘UthmSn b. Abi ‘Ali al- 
Jull&bi popularly known as Data Ganj Bakhsh, was translated into 
English by Dr. R. N. Nicholson (London, 1936). His tomb still exists at 
Lahore. 

3. Risalah Qushayriyah (Cairo, 1319 A.H.), p.l 
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the bond of mysticism with the religious law of Islam. His 
other work, Futsh-ul-Ghsib lays emphasis on betaking the 
example of the Holy Prophet and avoiding every innovation in 
religious practices. The second lecture in this work opens 
with the exhortation: ‘Follow the example of the Prophet and 
never give way to any innovation.’ He occupied the place of 
a renovator of faith inasmuch as he delivered up the keys 
of tasawwtif to the sharvah. He commended that one should 
first observe what has been made obligatory by the sharvah 
and then comply with the sunnah and voluntary observances: 
performance of an act of secondary importance in place of 
the primary one was, by the same token, denounced by him 
as self-conceit and foolishness. 

The Awarif-ul-Ma'&rif by Shaikh Shihab-ud-dln Suhrawardx 
(d. 632/1234) was the most authoritative and popular com¬ 
pendium on mysticism which has ever since been esteemed as 
the principal study in the seminaries of the sufis. The second 
part of this book expounds the secrets and wisdom of the 
sban‘ah and reckons tasawwuf as the means of “taking after 
the Prophet’s example in speech, actions and bearings; for, 
the firmness of a sufj on this path sanctifies his soul, lifts the 
curtain lying over reality and enables him to follow the 
Prophet in the minutest detail.” 1 

In the ninth century of Islamic era when mystical and 
gnostic currents were spreading out into the Muslim world 
with a lightning speed, Shaikh Muhyi-ud-dln Ibn ‘Arab! and 
his disciples transformed tasawwuf into a philosophical discipline 
and took over a number of symbols and terminologies pertaining 
to Hellenistic philosophy and metaphysics. Wahdat-ul'Wujud 
(Unity of Being), accepted by them as the basic principle of 
sufism, came to be admired both in the sufi hospices and 
seats of learning. Indifference to the scripture and the sunnah 


1. For a detailed description see Tasawwuf-i-lstim by ‘Abdul MSjid 
DaiySbldi. 
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coupled with unfamiliarity with the science of hadith gave rise 
to a number of irreligious practices in the monasteries of the 
mystics which could neither be approved by fundamental 
theological thought of Islam nor was known to the earlier 
Muslims. 

India had been a centre of yoga and asceticism for thousands 
of years. The Muslim mystics came into contact with the 
yogis who had developed their telepathic and occult powers 
through constant yogic exercises and holding of breath. Some 
of the mystics even learnt these arts from the yogis. The 
country was, by that time, unacquainted with the Sihsh Sittah 1 
and other authentic books of hadith. It was only in Gujarat 
that the contact with the scholars of Arabia had kept people 
conscious of this branch of Islamic learning. ‘All Muttaqi 
of Burhanpnr and Muhammad Tahir of Patan had kept the 
torch of Traditions lighted in that part of the country and 
endeavoured to descredit innovations in religious thought and 
usages. But the orientation of life in all its aspects as dictated by 
the authentic sayings and practices of the Prophet, attempted 
by the scholars in Gujarat, was unknown to other parts of 
the country, nor did the people know anything about the 
Sihsh Sittah or about the scholars who had devoted their 
lives to the study of hadith and rebuttal of unsound norms and 
usages. The Jawshar-i-Khamsa by a celebrated Shatter! mystic, 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth of Gwalior, offers the best example 
of the then sufi thought which was permeated with the indigenous 
theosophic doctrines and practices. The articulate structure of 
sufi precepts and cults propounded in this book are based 
entirely on the supposed utterances of the earlier mystics or 
the personal experiences of the author who, it seems, did not 
consider it necessary to deduce his precepts from any authoritative 
collection of ahsdith or any book dealing with the Prophet’s 
life and character. Being a collectanea of orisans for special 


1. The six most authentic compilations of hadith. 
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occasions and specific purposes, it includes supplications for offering 
namaz-Uahzab (prayer of the confederates), salat-ul-‘Oshiqin (prayer 
of the lovers), namaz tannr-ul-qabr (prayer for grave’s illumi¬ 
nation) and a number of other devotions and supplications meant 
for different months of the year that cannot be traced to any 
saying or doing of the Prophet of Islam. The second part of 
the book gives a list of asma'-i-akbariyah (the great names), 
coined by the Shaikh, which are really the names of the angels 
in Hebrew and Syriac with words normally prefixed to vocative 
names as if beseeching their help instead of God’s. There is 
another hymn in the praise of certain beings, in the language 
of ancient Jews, with vocative prefixes and known as du'a-i- 
bashmakh. These mysterious appellations, which constitute the 
essential core of propitiating the so-called divine attributes, have 
even agents which are supposed to be cognizant of the secrets 
and significances of their principals. Similarly, the alphabets 
have implicit meanings and agents. It includes even a litany 
entreating Caliph ‘AH, as the worker of miracles. 

Thus, when the Mujaddid took up his reformatory task, 
it was a period of exaggerations and eccentricities displaying an 
admixture of the sunnah and bid 1 ah (innovation), theology 
and philosophy, Islamic mysticism and yoga—-all intermingled 
indiscriminately. The Mujaddid has given a graphic description 
of the then obtaining situation in one of his letters to Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘Abdullah. He writes: 

“Innovations that hit the eye these days are numerous 
enough to make one think that a river of darkness and 
gloom is surging on all sides, while the lamp of sunnah 
is quivering in this pitch-black darkness like the fireflies 
gleaming in a night shrouded with darkness.” 1 
It was the time when Islam was imperilled in India.- the 
Muslim kingdom was trying to strike at its roots, the cloisters 
of mystics were paying scant regard to the sayings and doings 


1. MaktubSt, Vol. II, No. 23 to Khwajfi Muhammad ' Abdullah 
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of the holy Prophet, the shan‘ah (the law) and the tanqah 
(the mystic path) were presented as two distinct disciplines 
having different codes and prescriptions, and if anybody ever 
summoned up the courage to know the theological sanction 
for any mystical formulation the answer given to him was: 

Drench thy prayer mat with wine if the revered 

bartender so directs, 

For the traveller is not ignorant of the runs and 

rounds of the track. 
This was the time when Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi thundered 
forth: 

"Tanqah (the path) is subservient to and follower of the 
shan’ah (the law); to be perfect in the Law is much more 
desirable than to attain the spiritual raptures and ecstasies 
and perceptions through the eyes of heart. Observance of 
even one commandment of the holy Law is more edifying 
than a thousand years of spiritual exercises: taking of a 
brief nap following the practice of the Prophet is more salutary 
than the night-long vigil. The practices of the mystics pro¬ 
vide no authority to decide what is permissible or impermis¬ 
sible for these things require the testimony of the Scripture 
and the stinnah and the books of jurisprudence. Strivings of 
the soul by those who are misguided take them away from 
God instead of bringing them nearer to Him. Visions and 
auditions of the mysterious world are just a means of amuse¬ 
ment and recreation and they do not absolve anyone from 
following the commandments of the shan’ah ”. 

Shaikh Ahmad^expounds the matters discussed here in these 
letters: 

"Shan’ah is the guarantor of all the felicities of this 
world and the next. There is not even one objective for 
the fulfilment of which one may require anything else 
besides the shan‘ah. The tanqah (the path) and the haqiqah 
(reality), which form the distinctive marks of the mystics 
are subservient to shan’ah i.e., nothing more than the 
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means for obtaining the state of ikhlas (sincerity). Thus, 
the only purpose served by the tanqah and the haqiqah 
is to actualise the inner spirit of the shan‘uh and not to 
achieve any objective lying beyond its reach. The mysti¬ 
cal states and stations, ecstatic transports, intuitive know¬ 
ledge and spiritual insights gained by the mystics during 
the course of their spiritual journey are not the ends ; 
they are simply images and ideas meant for cheering up 
and inspiring hope in the novices of the spiritual path so 
that they may move onward and reach the stage of rida 
(resignation) which is the goal of sul&k and jadhbah (i. e., 
the compliance of the shan'ah)". x 

In the same letter he further writes: 

“Those who are undisceming take the states and 
stations as the goals of spiritual journey and its observa¬ 
tions and manifestations as significations of reality with 
the result that they become prisoners of their own imagi¬ 
nations and mental creations, and remain unblessed by 
the quintessence of the shan'ah. 

“Dreadful for the idolators is that unto which thou 
callest them. Allah chooseth for Himself whom He will, 
and guideth unto Himself him who turneth (towards Him).*” 
In another letter he explains the ascendancy and precedence 
of obligatory observances over those voluntary in these words: 

“The actions from which proximity to Ood ensues are 
either obligatory or voluntary, but the voluntary observances 
never make the grade of obligatory ones. Fulfilment of an 
obligatory observance at its due time and in all sincerity is 
preferable to performance of voluntary ones for a thousand 
years.”® 

That cleansing of the self and healing of the souls can 


1. Maktubst, Vol. I, No. 36, to Haji Mulls Muhammad of Lahore 

2. Ibid., (Q. XLII: 13) 

3. MaktUbat, Vol. I, No. 29 to Shaikh Nizam of ThSnesar 
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easily be brought about through compliance with the command¬ 
ments of sharVah than by means of penance and purgation is 
forcefully advocated by the Mujaddid in one of his letters in 
which he writes: 

“Discharging a commandment of the sharVah is more 
efficacious for cleansing the self of its baser instincts than 
the strivings and exertions of a thousand years undertaken 
on one’s own initiative. These troubles and pains not under¬ 
taken to meet the requirement of the shan'ah can rather 
whet the appetite of the self and increase its indulgence. 
The Brahmins and the yogis have not left a stone unturned 
in taxing their energies in travails but these have not proved 
of any benefit to them except in making them even more 
self-indulgent and immoderate.” 

In one of his letters Mujaddid explains the significance of 
the shun 1 ah's accomplishments in these words: 

“A majority of people live in fool’s paradise, well- 
contended with the illusory almonds and walnuts. What 
do they know of the perfection of shan-ah and the reality 
of tariqah and haqiqah ? They consider the sharVah as the 
shell and the haqiqah as the kernel, but they are not aware 
of their inner realities. They have been duped by the 
superficial talk of the mystics and bewitched by the stages 
and stations of the spiritual journey.” 1 
The merits of living up to the precepts and practices of 
the Holy Prophet have been thus delineated by the Mujaddid 
in another letter. 

“Excellence lies in conforming to the sunnah of the 
Prophet and the honour in abiding by the dictates of the 
sharVah as, for example, taking a nap during day-time with 
the intention of living up to the Prophet’s sunnah is better 
than keeping vigils during innumerable nights. Similarly, 
giving away a farthing in satisfaction of zakat (poor due) 


1. Maktubat, Vol. I, No. 40 to Shaikh Muhammad Chitri 
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is more meritorious than expending a hillock of gold of 

one’s own accord.” 1 

In yet another letter he writes: 

“Immature mystics trifle with the obligatory and com¬ 
mendatory devotions and give greater attention to the 
fikr (contemplation) and dhikr (remembrance). In a like 
manner they take to ascetic excercises but neglect the 
congregational and Friday prayers. They do not know 
that the performance of even one prayer with the congregation 
is more rewarding than a thousand rounds of sacraments. 
The fikr and dhikr with due deference to the shaivah are 
undoubtedly essential and meritorious. There are also 
misguided scholars who are hard at work in popularising 
the voluntary observances even at the cost of neglecting 
those that are obligatory.” 2 

In one of his letters addressed to Mir Muhammad N‘oman y 
Shaikh Ahmad criticises the misguided mystics in these words: 

“There is a group among them which has not cared to 
acquaint itself with the reality of prayers and their charac¬ 
teristic excellences. They want to remedy their ills through 
alternative recipes which, in their opinion, can fulfil their 
heart’s desire. There are some among them who even 
assume that the prayer, founded on the relationship between 
the divine and the devotee, is of Jitte use to them. They 
consider fasting as more propitious than the prayer since 
the former is held by .them as expressive of the divine 
attributes of eternity. And, then, there is a multitude 
which seeks to assuage its troubled soul through melody 
and tune and considers whirling and dancing as the con¬ 
summation of spiritual experience. Have these people 
not heard that God has not endowed the things impermissible 
with the properties necessary to work a cure. Had they 


1. Maktubat, Vol. I, No. 114 to Sufi QurbSn 

2. Ibid , Vol. I, No. 260 to Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq 
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known even a bit of the accomplishments of prayers, they 
would have not gone after musical recitations or ecstatic 
sessions.” 1 2 

Shaikh Ahmad discusses, in one of his letters, the purification 
of inner self sought by the non-Muslim ecstatics who develop 
certain occult powers despite their indulgence in wickedness 
and immorality. He writes: 

“Real purification depends on adherence to righteous- 
ness as approved by God, and this rests upon the teachings 
of the prophets as already explained by me. Thus puri¬ 
fication of the self and heart cannot really be attained 
without the help of prophethood. The purification attained 
by the infidels and the wrongdoing people is the expurgation 
of self and not of heart. The cleansing of self alone, 
however, does not increase anything but waywardness. 
The mysterious and magical powers sometimes developed 
by the infidels and wrongdoing people through the expur¬ 
gation of self aie surely istidraj (illusory miraculous power) 
which leads them by degrees to hell and destruction.” 1 
The Mujaddid held that the antinomian tendency of brushing 
aside the authority of established religious institutions and obser¬ 
vances was extremely dangerous. Dismissing these thoughts as 
mis guided and unsound he writes in a letter addressed to Mian 
Shaikh Bad‘I-ud-dIn. 

“Immature mystics and inconsistent disbelievers desiring 
to get rid of the sharvah’s obligations maintain that its 
observance is meant for the commonality. They hold the 
view that the elite is required to attain gnosis just as the 
kings and rulers are duty-bound to administer justice to 
others. Their argument is that since the end of shari ah 
is attainment of gnosis, when one attains the knowledge 
of reality the obligations of sharVah automatically wither 


1. Maktubdt, Vol. I, No. 261 to Mir Muhammad N'omSn 

2. Maktubdt, Vol. I, No. 266 to KhwajS ‘Abdullah and ‘Ubaid Ullal 
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away. They bring this verse 1 of the Qur’an in their support. 
And serve thy Lord until there cometh unto thee the certainty. ” 2 
The actions of the mystics can never be taken as the stan¬ 
dard, according to Shaikh Ahmad, for deciding the things 
made permissible or prohibited by the sharvah. He makes 
out this point in another letter in which he says: 

“No practice of any mystics is authoritative enough 
to decide what is lawful or unlawful. Will it not be 
sufficient that instead of reproaching them we pass over 
their actions and leave them to the judgment of God? 
This is a matter in which the opinion of Imam Aba Hanife, 
Imam Aba Yusuf or Imam Muhammad should be consi¬ 
dered authoritative rather than the practice of Abubakr 
Shibll or Abul Hasan Norl. The half-baked mystics of 
our day have taken to dancing and whirling as an accepted 
religious rite and raised it to the level of divine service. 
These are the persons who have taken their religion for sport 
and pastime.”* 

Such is Mujaddid’s approach to wholehearted affirmation 
of every commandment of the sharvah that whenever he is 
told about any practice or doctrine of the mystics which is 
incompatible with the proper Islamic beliefs or which seeks 
to prove any unsound dogma on the authority of any seer or 
saint rather than placing reliance upon the Book of God or 
example of the Prophet, it becomes difficult for him to hold 
his pen from denouncing and assailing the non-conformist 
view. Once, when an unsound utterance of a mystic Shaikh 
(‘Abdul Karim Yamam) was i elated tb him by one of his 
disciples. Shaikh Ahmad could not tolerate the erroneous re¬ 
mark and expressed his disapproval to it in a very forceful 


1. Maktubat, Vol. I, No. 276 to MiSn Shaikh Bad‘i-ud-din 
(Q. XV: 99) 

2. Ibid., Vol. I, No. 266 to KbwSjS ‘Abdullah and Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah 
(Q. VII: 51) 
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and poignant style. 

"My Lord 1 this meek-spirited is, not accustomed to 
endure such observations which stir his Farnql blood and 
do not allow him to think out any explanation by stretch¬ 
ing their sense. Such things might have been accept¬ 
able to Shaikh Kablr Yamanl or Shaikh Akbar Sbami, 
but what we require is the testimony of Muhammad 
(peace and blessings be upon him) and not those of 
Muhly-ud-din Ibn ‘Arab!, Sadr-ud-din Qunawl or Shaikh 
‘Abdur Razzaq Kashi. We require nass 1 and not the /us: 2 3 
the conquest of Medina has made us independent of the 
conquest 8 of Mecca.” 4 

Vigorous defence of the sacred law of Islam leads Shaikh 
Ahmad to hold that every action in compliance with the sharVah 
can be classified as dhikr or remembrance of God. He writes 
to explain his viewpoint in one of his letters to Khwsja 
Muhammad Sharaf-ud-dln Husain. 

"One should continually engage oneself in the re¬ 
membrance of God. Every action in accordance with the 
sharvah comprises dhikr, even though it be of the nature 
of sale and purchase. In every action and behaviour the 
dictates of the sharvah should be kept in view so that 
each one of these actions qualifies to be reckoned as a 
dhikr. The dhikr is basically meant for putting away men¬ 
tal inadvertence and thus when one is heedful of legal 
doctrines of the lawful and unlawful in every act, one 
automatically becomes absorbed in God’s remembrance 
who is the Ultimate Lawgiver. This would by itself save 
one from remissness and bestow the wealth of perpetual 


1. Lit. a demonstration, that is, a legal maxim derived from the Qur*Sn or 
hcuiilii. 

2. e., Fusils il-Hikam by Muhiy-ud-din Ibn ‘Arab! 

3. The allusion is to Futuimt-i-Makkiyah by Muhiy-ud-din Ibn Arab! 

4. MaktQbat, Vol. II, No. 100 to Mulla Hasan of Kashmir 
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engrossment in God.” 1 

It was on the basis of absolute superiority of the shari’ah, 
as preached by the Mujaddid, that he severely criticized sijdah-i- 
V&zvni (prostration of honour) which had come into vogue in 
the circle of certain mystics. On being informed that some 
of his disciples were not cautious enough in this regard, the 
Mujaddid warned them against that practice. 2 Similarly, he 
refuted and condemned such polytheistic customs and usages, 
taken lightly in those days, as rendering honour to paganish 
rites, seeking help of the beings other than God, participation 
in festivals and customs of the infidels, vows and oblations in 
the name of saints and keeping of fasts to propitiate the 
blessed saints or daughter of the Prophet. In a letter 3 written 
to a female disciple, the Mujaddid has mentioned a number 
of such unsound practices which had come into vogue among 
‘he Muslim masses in those days. 

The restoration of sound and authoritative Islamic beliefs 
and practices and refutations of all innovations containing 
antinomian and polytheistic elements constituted a distinguishing 
feature of the great movement of revivalism and reform initiated 
by Shaikh Ahmad after a long time in India. These un-Islamic 
practices stimulated by contact with the non-Muslim majority in 
the country and gaining strength with the passage of time were 
then threatening to misdirect the religious life of the Indian 
Muslims by corrupting the whole level of Islamic religious 
thought and action in the country. The reformatory endeavour 
of the Mujaddid was brought to consummation by the later 
mystics of Mujaddidl-Naqshband! school like Shah Wall Ullah 
(1114-1176/1702-1762) and his sons 4 and finally by Saiyid Ahmad 

1. Maktubst, Vol. II, No. 25 to Khwajfi Muhammad Sharaf-ud-din Husain 

2. Maktubat, Vol. II, No. 92 to Mir Muhammad N'omSn and Vol. I, 

No. 29 to Shaikh Niz3m-ud-din of ThSnesar. 

3 . Makutbat, Vol. Ill, No. 41 to Saiiha 

4. Among whom the efforts of Shih Muhammad Ismfi'il Shahid 

(Continued on next page) 
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Shahid and his disciples who built up one of the strongest 
movements in history for the propagation of Islamic teachings 
through popularising the translations of the Quran and hadvh 
in local languages as well as exemplified Islamic behaviour 
through their personal conduct. 

Rejection of Bid‘at Hasan ah 

Bid‘ah, in Islamic terminology, signifies acceptance of any 
dogma or ritual not laid down by God or His Messenger, as 
an approved article of religion, or treating it as something 
sacrosanct and helpful in achieving proximity to God, or even 
conducting oneself in a manner one ought to treat an accepted 
rule of Islamic law. Bid'ah is thus the man-made law built-in 
within the system of law given by God. A closer look at 
bid'ah reveals that it has a set of laws complete with all the 
ramifications like obligatory and commendable observances which 
run parallel to (hose prescribed by the sharvah, and they 
sometimes even increase in number, importance or sanctity than 
the rules of God-given law. Bid'ah, by its very nature, refuses 
to accept that the siian'ah is complete and inviolable or that 
nothing by way of religious duties due to God can now be 
added to its corpus. It is blind to the fact that whatever 
new additions are made to the articles of religion would necess¬ 
arily be unsound and unauthoritative. The implications of 
bid'ah have been eloquently described by Imam Malik who 
says: 

“Whoever initiates a bid'ah in Islam and also considers 
it as something commendable, virtually declares that (God 
forbid) Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allah be upon 


(Continued from previous page) 

(d. 1246/1831), the grandson of Shah Wall Ullah, deserves to be men¬ 
tioned. See Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, brought out by the Academy, for the 
heroic struggle launched for the revival of faith in the nineteenth 
century. 
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him) did flot complete his mission honestly. For Allah 
has said: This day have / perfected your religion for you. 
Thus nothing that was not accepted as an article of faith 
during the lifetime of the Prophet can now be recognised 
as authoritative.” 1 

The chief characteristic of the sharVah revealed by God 
is that it is easy and practicable for all human beings in every 
age. It is because the Law-giver is also the Creator of man 
and He is aware of the nature, strength and weakness of His 
creatures : Should He not know what He created? And He is the 
Subtle, the Aware. 2 3 

The divine law, therefore, makes allowance for the needs 
and propensities of human beings but when man promotes himself 
to the position of the Law-giver he is not able to reckon with 
all these intricate matters. This is the reason why the addition 
of frequent bidahs, from time to time, makes religion so involved, 
difficult and bewildering that the people are forced to bid 
farewell to the religion itself. And, then, the promise made 
in the Qur’an that God hath not laid upon you in religion any 
hardship 3 is automatically withdrawn. The long list of customs 
and rites and religious observances added to the apostalic faith 
by these innovations, wherever they have found a free hand, 
bespeak of the truth of this contention. 

Another notable feature of the faith and religious law is 
the uniformity in, its structure and content. The creed and 
sharVah remain unchanged in every age and country: a Muslim 
migrating to any other part of the world would have no difficulty 
in following the rules of religion; he would require neither a 
local guide nor a directory. But the bid ah running counter to 
this religious principle does not exhibit any uniformity. It dis¬ 
plays local characteristics which may be the product of a certain 


1. Related from-Imam Malik by Ibnul Majlshoon 

2. Q. LXVII: 14 

3. Q. XX: 78 
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regional or historical development or may issue from personal 
likes and dislikes of a certain individual. The bid‘ah thus 
differs from place to place and changes its shape so easily that 
it can assume a different form and complexion for every city, 
locality or a house. 

It was because of this knowledge of things, human and 
divine, and the causes by which all human affairs are controlled 
that the Prophet of Islam had strongly urged his followers to 
follow his suimah and keep themselves aloof from every form 
of bid'ah. He is reported to have said that: 

“Whoever gives rise to anything not a part of my 
religion then it shall be rejected.” 

“Keep away from bid'ah, for every bid'ah leads to 
waywardness which will end up in the hell.” 

The holy Prophet had also made the following farsighted 
prediction for the guidance of his followers: 

“Whenever some people introduce an innovation in 
the religion, an equal amount of sunnah is taken away.” 
The companions of the Prophet of Islam rejected every 
innovation in religion. Thereafter the jurists, scholars and 
reformers took a stand against the impious creeds and practices 
cropping up in their own times and relentlessly fought to nip 
every mischief in the bud. However, the overcredulous masses 
as well as the worldly minded leaders and hypocritical ministers 
of religion have always exhibited an irresistable attraction to 
those pious frauds which proves the truth of the Quranic des¬ 
cription of these blasphemers. 

“O ye who believe! Lo! many of the rabbis and 
monks devour the wealth of mankind wantonly and debar 
(men) from the way of Allah.” 1 

The scholars and reformers had sometimes to face severe 
trials for opposing such innovations but they remained firm 


1. Q. IX: 34 
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in what was considered by them as. an struggle for safeguard¬ 
ing the faith and the sharvah from corruption. They were 
branded as static, conservative and enemies of religion but 
they continued their fight against heterodoxy until the unscrip- 
tural beliefs and practices were completely effaced with the 
result that today we know of the existence of several of these 
innovations only from the pages of history. The leftovers of 
such deviations are still being combated by the true scholars 
of Islam who have been thus praised by God. 

“Of the believers are men who are true to that which 
they covenanted with Allah. Some of them have paid 
their vow by death (in battle), and some of them still 
are waiting; and they have not altered in the least.” 1 
One of the greatest fallacies that had very often led the 
people astray was what the people knew as bid‘at-i-hasanah or 
the nice innovation. The misguided people had divided the 
innovations into nice and vile, and held that every innovation 
was not necessarily worthless. . In their opinion a number of 
innovations fell in the category of nice innovations and were 
exempt from the prophetic dictum that ‘every innovation is a 
waywardness.’ 2 

The Mujaddid raised the banner of revolt against such 
specious arguments of the misguided sifts and denied them 
so strenuously and emphatically with confidence and cogent 
arguments as had not been done by anybody among his 
immediate predecessors or contemporaries. The extracts given 


1. Q. XXXIII; 23 

2. Certain people argued on the basis of Caliph Umar's remark who, on 
witnessing the people offering the prayer of tarawih in congregation, 
said, “This is a good innovation”. Obviously, he had used the word 
bid*ah only in a literal sense because the offering of tarawih prayers 
since the life-time of the Prophet was an established fact, proved by 
authentic Traditions. For a fuller discussion of the subject see At- 
A'itasam bil-sumah by Imim Shstibi and Aidha' ul-Haq as-Sarih ft- 
Ihk'&m il Mayyit waz-Dharih by Mohammad Isma’il Shahid. 
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here from a few of his letters bear witness to his clear think¬ 
ing, self-assurance and deep knowledge of the subject. 

Inviting Shaikh Muhammad 'Abdullah, the son of this 
spiritual mentor, to join hands with him in rejecting the 
innovations and reviving the sunnah of the holy Prophet, 
Mujaddid writes in a letter: 

“Now that one thousand years have run out since 
the prophethood of the last Messenger of God and the 
■signs of the Doomsday have began to unfold themselves, 

1 and this is an age in which the sunnah is shrouded and 
falsehood has taken root, the bid‘ah is becoming popular 
as the order of the day. A man of mettle is required 
today who should overthrow bid‘ah and bring it to its 
knees and re-establish the example of the Prophet through 
bis spirited defence of the sunnah. Popularity of the bid'ah 
which corrupts the religion, and veneration of an inno¬ 
vator really means destruction of the citadel of Islam. 
The holy Prophet is reported to have said that: 

“Anybody who holds an innovator in reverence 
assists in pulling down the edifice of Islam.” 

“The need of the hour is to take courage and familiarize 
the people with even one practice of the Prophet and 
make them leave any one of the bid'ah. The effort in 
this directions has an abiding importance but now that it 
is sapping the strength of Islam, it has become all the 
more necessary to enforce the teachings of Islam, promote 
the sunnah and discourage the bld‘ah." 

Mujaddid goes on, in the same letter, to explain that the 
bid‘ah has no virtue at all as contended by certain persons by 
coining the phrase of bid-at-i-hasanah. 

“The people of old saw some merit in certain innovations 
and declared some of its categories as unexceptionable. 
This humblehearted, however, does not agree with them 
and does not consider any innovation to be acceptable. 
He finds nothing save darkness and wickedness in them. 
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The Prophet of Islam (peace be upon him) has clearly 
stated that ‘every innovation is a waywardness’.” 1 2 3 
In another letter written in Arabic, he writes to Mir 
Muhib Ullah: 

“It is difficult to understand how these people have 
found any merit in the things that have been invented 
after the completion of religion as approved and confirmed 
by God? Are they not aware of this basic fact that anything 
ingrafted after the completion and acceptance of a religion 
by God cannot have any merit whatsoever ? After the 
Truth what is there save the error?* 

“Had they known that attribution of any merit to a 
thing inserted in a perfect religion implied imperfection 
of that religion and amounted to an announcement that 
God had not yet completed His favour, they would have 
dared not deny what had been asserted by God.”* 

In another letter he argues the same point even more 
forcefully: 

“Since every innovation in a religion is a bid 1 ah and 
every bid'ah is an error, what does it mean to attribute 
any merit to an innovation ? As we know from the dh&dith 
that every bid'ah impairs a sunnah, it is quite apparent 
that every bid'ah is vile a innovation. It has been related 
from the Prophet that: 

“When any nation invents an innovation, a propor¬ 
tionate part of the sunnah is taken away from it. Thus 
attachment with a sunnah is infinitely better than 
trying to invent a new practice.” 

“HassSn has related on the authority of the Prophet that: 

“Whenever a people will set up an innovation in 
the religion, God will take away a proporionate amount 


1. Mak tubal, Vol. II, No; 23 

2. Q. X: 33 

3. Maktubdt, Vol. H, No. 19 
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of the sutmah prevalent among them and will not 
restore it till the Day of Judgement.” 

“One should know that the innovations taken as 
meritorious by certain scholars and mystics are always 
found, on deeper thought, to be conflicting with the sunnah .” 1 2 
He goes on to reject the existence of nice innovations in 
the same letter in these words: 

“There are some who hold that the innovations are 
of two kinds, the nice and vile innovations. They call 
those innovations as nice which were developed after the 
Prophet and right-guided Caliphs but which did not con¬ 
tradict any sunnah of the Prophet. An innovation is 
defined as vile by them if it runs counter to a sunnah. This 
meek-minded cannot see any worth or merit in any innova¬ 
tion and finds all of them vile and wicked. Even if we 
suppose that certain actions appear as virtuous and good 
to certain persons owing to a deficiency in their discernment, 
they would have nothing but sorrow and remorse when 
they are granted necessary comprehension and discretion. 

“The last Prophet of God (on whom be peace and 
blessing) has explicitly stated that whoever introduces 
something which was not originally a part of our 
religion, it shall be rejected.”- 
One of the innovations that had gained popularity in those 
days was the naiad or the gatherings to celebrate the birth of 
the holy Prophet. That this celebration was held in commemo¬ 
ration of the lovesome personage held dear by all as the apple 
of one’s eye, any opposition to it was a delicate task involving 
misunderstanding and anger in the masses, and was likely to 
be taken as a sign of ungratefulness and lack of tender feelings 
for the holy Prophet. Mujaddid was, however, endowed with 
a soundness of judgement which had convinced him that anything 


1. Maktub&t, Vol. I, No. 186 to Khwaja ‘Abdur Rahman Mufti of Kabul. 

2. Ibid. 
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not prevalent during the time of the Prophet could not be 
beneficial for the Muslims nor contribute to their spiritual 
development: such an innovation would rather give birth to 
tendencies harmful to the Muslims. Therefore, when he was 
asked whether there was any objection to such gatherings if 
they were not attended by any ritual against the approved 
religious practices he answered: 

“This poorling is of the opinion that unless this practice 
is completely given up, the interested persons would not 
cease taking advantage of it. If the practice is declared as 
lawful, it would gradually lead to finding justification for 
other innovations also. Even a small mistake becomes 
a prelude to grave errors .” 1 

The courageous step taken by the Mujaddid put the lid 
on a dangerous innovation which was gaining popularity among 
-the masses owing to the patronage of undiscerning scholars 
and mystics and the interest taken in its furtherance by credulous 
nobles and the rich among the Muslims. 


1. Maktubat, Vol. Ill, No. 72 to Khwaja Hosam-ud-din 



CHAPTER VII 


UNITY OF BEING VERSUS UNITY OF 
MANIFESTATION 


Shaikh Akbar Muhyi-ud-din I bn Arab! 

Among the earlier mystics who, in a state of perpetual 
rapture, are reported to have made remarks suggesting Wahdat- 
ul-Wujud or the Unity of Being, the two well known illuminists 
were Shaikh Bs YazTd BustamI and Husain b. Mansar Hallaj. 
The former, regarded as a common precursor of many a 
subsequent mystical order is credited with the sententious ex¬ 
pressions like, “Glory be to me, how exalted am I” and “Naught 
but God dwells within my raiment”, while the famous dictum 
of Mansar Hallaj was, “I am the Truth.” 1 All these aphorisms 
became familiar tunes with the later mystics. 

Shaikh Muhyi-ud-din Ibn ‘Arab! (d. 638/1240), commonly 
known as the Shaikh Akbar (the Great Master) was, however, 
the originator of this unitive doctrine in a cognitive sense for 


I. ‘The Truth* signified here the person of God. 
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it was through his writings that the proposition reached its 
culminating point. The blaze of his glory rose in his life-time 
so brightly that his thought was diffused into almost every 
mystical order and came to be regarded as the touchstone of 
spiritual perfection. Denial of Ibn ‘Arabl’s doctrine was there¬ 
after taken for ignorance of mystic thought and experience. 
Giving a graphic description of Ibn ‘Arabi’s hypothetical pro¬ 
positions Mujaddid writes in a letter that he systematised his 
doctrine with major and minor premises in the same way as 
rules of grammar and syntax are formulated. 1 It is not our 
intention to enter into any detailed description of the principle 
of Wahdat-ul-Wujud or its development which flowered into a 
definite school of thought and produced prolific literature 
enough to suffice a library. It would even be difficult to at¬ 
tempt a brief survey of this doctrine which will lead us to 
the examination of an abstruse thought of philosophy and 
mysticism. Furthermore, as the comprehension of the doctrine 
requires acquaintance with the terminology of philosophy 
and mysticism as well as a personal experience of the journey 
of spirit, the readers who are interester’ in a deeper study of 
the subject may go through the two famous works of Shaikh 
Akbar, Futuhat Makkiyah (the Meccan Revelations) and Fusils 
il-Hikam (Bezels of Wisdom). 2 

We shall present here a few extracts from the Wahdat-ul- 
Wujud of Maulana Abdul ‘All of Lucknow commonly known as 
Bahr-ul-Uloom (d. 1225 A.H.) for he is regarded as an authority 
and most authentic interpreter of the Shaikh Akbar’s doctrines 
expounded in the Futuhat Makkiyah and Fusils il-Hikam. The 
writings of Maulana ‘Abdul ‘All include a number of techni- 
calisms of mystical vocabulary which can be fully understood 


1. Maktibat, Vol. Ill, letter No. 89, to Qazi Ismail Faridabadi. 

2. It would also be worthwhile to go through the As! al-Usulft Bay an 
Mutabqata al-Kashf b'il M'aqUl wai Manqul by Saiyid Shah Abdul 
Qadir Mehraban Fakhri (d. 1204), Madras University Press, 1959 
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by those who are acquainted with suf j thought and phraseology, 
yet his explanation is by far the most concise and easiest 
than other writings on the subject. 

“All the things that exist besides Allah in the world 
are either states or determinations. All these states and 
determinations are His manifestations, that is, His inflows, 
and this means that He reveals Himself through them. 
This inflowing is not of the nature as asserted by those 
who believe in the indwelling of or Union of God with 
the Universe. This influxion is rather like the integral of 
numerical ‘one’ since all the numericals denote nothing 
save a unit of numeration. The world has only one ‘ain 
or essence, that is, it is the manifestation of only One 
Being in everything. The world came into existence from 
the Being of God and His Being manifests itself in the 
multiplicity of the former. Allah is the First and the 
Last, and the Manifest, and the Hidden. Allah has not 
made anyone His partner. 

“The blessed names of Allah, whether they are trans¬ 
cendental or immanent, do not manifest themselves with¬ 
out any substance. Now, that these names are dependent 
on substances for their manifestation and their perfection 
cannot be conceived in their absence, God brought into 
existence the ‘aym or essences of the world so that these 
essences may serve as the seats of His manifestation and 
reveal the perfection of His (asma') names. 

“Allah is absolutely self-sufficing in so far as the 
perfection of His Being is concerned but the perfection of 
His names (asma) is not independent of the outward existence 
of the world. Hafiz of Shiraz has said: 

No mattar if the beloved spreads shadow over the 

lover; 

I clamoured for him and he longed for me. 

“This is also testified by an accepted hadjth which quotes 
God as saying: “I was a hidden treasure. I wished that I 
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should be known so I brought the creation into being. 
Wherefore I manifested Myself and My names through 
My creations.” 

“One who belives in the duality of existence; one of 
God and the other of casualness (mttmkin) 1 is guilty of 
ascribing associates to God although his guilt is not 
apparant. On the other hand, one who is convinced of 
the Unity of Existance, asserts that Allah alone exists, 
everything else is His manifestation and thus the multi¬ 
plicity of manifestation does not conflict with the Divine 
Unity. Then he is a true Unitarian. 

“You are not the essence of Reality because the exis¬ 
tence of God is absolute while yours is limited and loca¬ 
tional and nothing that is locational can be deemed to be 
absolute. But in your inner nature you are the essence 
of Reality because the Absolute Reality resides in you. 
Only thus you can witness God free from limitations in¬ 
herent in the essence of created beings: thus it is located 
in the locational beings. In other words, you find God, 
the Absolute, manifested in a located being. Nothing exists 
save God nor is there any deity beside Him.” 2 
Ibn Arabi’s mists of legend thickened so rapidly after 
his death that he became the inspirer of almost ninety per¬ 
cent mystics, philosophers and poets. He was acclaimed as 
the greatest mystic of all times; yet the devotion accorded to 
him evoked criticism of such eminent scholars as Hafiz Ibn 
Hajar ‘Asqalani, ‘Allama SakhawT, Abu Hayyan, Shaikh al-Islam 
‘Izz-ud-dm, Hafiz Abu Zura'a, Shaikh-al-Islam Siraj-ud-dm al- 
Balqlnl, Mulla ‘Ali Qari, ‘Allama S‘ad-ud-dln TafiSzam etc. 
All these scholars are known for their deep knowledge of re¬ 
ligious sciences as well as compass of mind, yet they were 


1. Mumkin is a being of which neither the existence nor non-existence 
is inconceivable. 

2. Bahr-ul-Uloom Maulana ‘Abdul 'Ali ‘Ansari, Wahdat-uUWujud 
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dubbed as orthodox for none excepting a few of them laid 
any claim to be a pilgrim of the spiritual path endowed with 
intuitive knowledge of the hidden realities. Their opposition 
to Ibn ‘ArabI was, therefore, brushed aside as the enmity of 
the uninitiated. 

Ibn Taimiyah’s Criticism o Wahdat-ul-Wujnd 

The greatest critic of Wahdat-ul-Wujud was Shaikh-ul- 
Islam Taqi-ud-dln Ibn Taimiyah (661-728/1263-1328) who 
analysed the doctrine and its influence on the common people 
enamoured by mysticism in the light of the Qur’an and the 
hadith. He was born twenty-three years after the death of 
Ibn ‘ArabI (d. 638/1240) in Damascus, the resting place of 
the latter. By the time Ibn Taimiyah completed his education, 
not more than forty to forty-five years had elapsed since the 
death of Ibn ‘Arab!, but he was by that time a niche in the 
hall of fame and his doctrine had captured the minds and 
souls of scholars and mystics in Egypt and Syria. He was 
recognised as the greatest exponent of tauhid or the Unity of 
God. Shaikh Abul Path Nasr al-Munjabi of Egypt, a devoted 
follower of Ibn ‘ArabI, was the spiritual guide of the Prime 
Minister Rukn-ud-dln Bebars al-Jashangir. Ibn ‘Arabl’s writ¬ 
ings, specially the Fuiiihdt Makkiyah and the Fuses il-Hikam, 
were recognised as favourite manuals of study. Ibn Taimiyah 
has, in his writings, acknowledged that some of Ibn Arabl’s 
works like Futuhat Makkiyah, Kunh al-Muhkam il-Marbut, Al- 
Durrat al-Fdkhrah and Mutal a m-Najiim contained propositions 
which were not only profound but these works also possessed 
literary excellence. Among the followers of Ibn ‘ArabI, Ibn 
Sab'een, Sadr-ud-din of Konya (who was also a disciple of 
the Shaikh Akbar), BilliyanI and TilmisanI were held in high 
esteem during the time but Ibn Taimiyah preferred Ibn ‘ArabI 
amongst his followers which, by the way, shows that he was 
fair and impartial in forming an estimate of Ibn ‘Arabl’s tea¬ 
chings. The maxim followed by Ibn Taimiyah was: If ye 
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judge between mankind, that ye judge justly/' 1 2 3 Comparing Ibn 
‘Arabi with his disciples and followers, he writes : 

“Ibn ‘Arab! is nearest to Islam amongst them. His 
writings are comparatively seemly because he makes a 
distinction between manifestation and exteriority and pays 
due regard to the commands and prohibitions and the 
law. He commends moral behaviour and devotions pres¬ 
cribed by the earlier mystic seers and that is why a num¬ 
ber of puritans and sufis adopt the mystical excercises 
recommended in his writings. A number of them are 
unable to comprehend these realities but those who come 
to understand and appreciate them, fathom the true mean¬ 
ing of his teachings.”* 

Ibn Taimiyah was conscious of the grave responsibility 
involved in passing a judgement on an eminent Muslim held 
in esteem by others. He writes in the same letter: 

“Only God is aware how one will end one’s life’s 
journey. May God grant salvation to every Muslim man 
or woman, dead or alive; Our Lord! Forgive us and our 
brethren who were before us in the faith, and place not in 
our hearts any rancour toward those who believe. Our Lord! 
Thou art Full of Pity, Merciful."* 

Corroding Influence of Wahdat-ul-Wujod 

However, it seems that the spirit of ascetical-mystical 
discipline, its popularity among the masses and the little regard 
paid to religious obligations by the enthusiastic propagators 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine had given rise to an intellectual and 
moral confusion in Syria, then a part of the kingdom of Egypt 
ruled by the Turks. Its followers had developed antinomian 
tendencies taking up the performance of acts which 


1. Q. IV : 48 

2. Letter to Shaikh Nasr al-Munjabi, Jala ul-'Aynain, p. 57 

3. Ibid. (Q. 59 : 10) 
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violated the law and even the approved norms of decency. It 
was a serious situation, which, naturally, caused concern to a 
scholar and theologian who was not only learned but also 
deemed it his duty to uphold the approved and established 
religious institutions. In short, the way Ibn ‘Arabl’s doctrine 
of the Unity of Being was translated into action by its votar¬ 
ies, it could not avoid condemnation by the religious scholars 
for it is not the root by which a tree is known but by the 
fruit it bears. 

Ibn Taimiyah was always extremely cautious in attributing 
anything to somebody else but, as he has written, TilmisanI 
not only boasted of his belief in the Unity of Being but also 
made no secret of his actions and behaviour flowing from 
that belief. He was a drunkard and did not desist from 
committing acts regarded impermissible by the sharVah. The 
argument he preferred in his defence was that all existence 
being one, how can there be anything permissible or imper¬ 
missible. Writes Ibn Taimiyah: 

«<I was told by a reliable person that he used to study 
the Fusils il-Hikam under TilmisanI and rated the book 
as the work of a saint and gnostic. When he realised that 
some of its contents were in conflict with the teachings of 
the Qur'an, he brought the matter to the notice of TilmisanI 
who replied, “Qur’an is actually replete with shirk, it 
differentiates between the Creator and the created; true 
tauhid you will find in our works.” TilmisanI also used 
to assert that ecstatic revelation proves the things which 
fly in the face of intellect.” 1 
Ibn Taimiyah says further: 

“Once a man who accompanied TilmisanI and his friends 
passed by a dead dog which seemed to have had eczema. 
TilmisanI’s friend remarked, “This is also the Absolute 
Being.” Thereupon TilmisanI replied, “Is there anything 


1. Al-Furqan Bain al-Haq fVal Bitil, p. 145 
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outside His Being.? Nay, everything dwells within His 
Being.” 1 

In his other Book, Ar-Radd al-Aqwdm ‘Aid Fusus il-Hikam 
Ibn Timiyah cites another platitude of the then followers of 
Unity of Being. He writes : 

“A certain person was asked, “Why should the wife 
be allowed to a man and his mother prohibited to him 
when all the existence was one ?” He replied, “Surely, 
there is no difference between them. But those who are 
uninitiated (with the truth of Unity) still insist that one’s 
mother is prohibited. We also say: Yes, she is prohibited 
to (the ignoramuses like) you.” 2 

It does not mean that all these heretical pronouncements 
and extravagant behaviours should be attributed to Ibn ‘Arab! 
or his writings. He was pious, an abstainer and an ascetic 
who earnestly strived for the perfection of his soul, endeavoured 
to follow the Prophet’s sunrnh 3 and was aware of the ruses 
of Satan and the self, 4 yet his writings do contain such ecstatic 
expressions which were later stretched to justify the heretical 
maxims of his followers. To cite a few instances here he has 
written that calf worshippers during the time of Moses had 
in fact paid homage to God (for all existence is one) and that 
Moses had admonished Aaron at taking exception to the calf 
worship. Ibn ‘Arab! presents the Prophet Moses as a knower 
through God who witnessed Divine manifestation in every 
object and took it as the essence of everything. In his view 
Pharaoh was perfectly justified in considering himself as “the 
God Most High”; his assertion really represented the essence 
of his God-given right to rule over the people. Further, as 


1. Al-Furqdn Bain aUHaq iVal Batil, p. 145 

2. Ibid., p. 42 

3. Ibn ‘Arab! belonged to the school of ImSm Daud who rejected analogy 
and followed the sunnah literally. 

4. Cf. Ibn ’Arabi’s Bah ul-Quds 
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every existence is a part of the Universal Existence, Pharaoh 
had a greater right to claim that privilege since he had the 
right to rule over his people. Ibn ‘Arab! goes on to say that 
when the magicians realised the truth of Pharaoh’s statement, 
they acknowledged the fact by saying, “So decree what thou 
wilt decree. Thou wilt end for us only the life of the world.” 
Ibn ‘Arab! draws the inference that the wizards’ recognition 
of Pharaoh as the Lord of the world meant that he was also 
“the Lord Most High”. Ibn ‘Arab! even criticizes Prophet 
Noah and makes much of his idol-worshipping people who, 
in his view, were devotees of the Supreme Being. He explains 
away the deluge as an overflow of divine epiphany in which 
the tribe of Noah was immersed. 1 2 

This is perhaps the reason why a number of mystics who 
held Ibn ‘Arab! as one of the saints blessed with the proximity 
of essence, had forbidden their followers to go through bis 
writings. Shaikh Muhyl-ud-din ‘Abdul Qsdir ‘Idrnsx, the 
author of the An-Nur us-Safir relates from his guide Shaikh Abu 
Bakr ‘IdrusI that the latter was never rebuked by his father 
save owe when his father saw a portion of Shaikh Akbar’s 
Futuhat Makkiyah in his hand. He further says that although 
Shaikh Aba Bakr’s father had strictly forbidden him to go 
through the Futuhat and the Fustis, he nevertheless insisted that 
one ought to regard the Shaikh Akbar as one of the eminent 
saints endowed with mystical knowledge.® 

Indian followers of Ibn ‘Arab! 

The doctrine of the Unity of Being, imported into India 
during the eighth century A.H., was not a new precept for the 


1. All these examples have been taken from Ibn Taimiyab’s Ar-Radd 
uI-Aqwam ■ala Ma fi Kitab Fusus il-Hikam and Al-Furqin Bain-al- 
Haq wal Batil wherein these have been cited from Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fuses 
il-Hikam. Some followers of Ibn ‘Arabi, however, hold these as 
later interpolations in his books. 

2. An-Nur us-Safir, p. 346 
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country which had already been its oldest radiating centre. 
There are also historians of mysticism who hold that the 
Muslim Sufis of Iran, Iraq and the countries to the west of 
India bad received radiations of the doctrine of existential monism 
from ascetical-mystical life and thought of India. Even after 
the advent of Islam in this country, India continued to up¬ 
hold, without any break, its faith in what can be expressed 
as “Everything is He.” The Aryan races and their thoughts, 
philosophies and religions have always taken kindly to the 
Unity of Being and religious eclecticism owing to their innate 
aversion to the Semitic system of a set principle of belief and 
conduct. Thir. predilection of the people of India helped the 
doctrine of existential monism to take roots in ihe country and 
to flourish in the shape of a new school of thought. A large 
number of eminent mystics in this country such as Shah ‘Abdul 
Quddus of Gangoh (d. 944/1537), Shaikh ‘Abdur Razzaq of 
Jhanjhana (d. 949/1542) Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz of Delhi, also 
known as Shakarbar (d. 975/1568), Shaikh Muhammad Ibn 
Fazlullah of Buihanpur (d. 1029/1620) and Shaikh Muhib 
Ullah of Allahabad (d. 1058/1648) supported the doctrine no 
less zealously than Ibn ‘Arab! or the Egyptian mystic ‘Umar 
Ibn a!-FarIdh (d. 631/1234). All these sifts were either contempo¬ 
raries of Ibn Taimiyah or lived during the period very close 
to his days. 

Shaikh ‘Ala ud-daulah Samnani’s opposition to Unity of Being 

Most of the scholars who rejected the doctrine of the 
Unity of Being were, as stated earlier, strict observers of the 
religious law and practices of orthodoxy with no pretensions 
to mystical intuition of reality or ecstatic transports to higher 
levels of consciousness gained through strivings after the soul. 
Their criticisms of the doctrine were thus rejected out of hand 
as impulsive outbursts of the people uninitiated with the way. 
The first gnostic and sufi who contradicted the doctrine in a 
sedate and thoughtful manner was Shaikh Rukn-ud-din ‘Abul 
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Makarlm ‘Ala-ud-daulah Samnani. 1 

‘Ala-ud-daulah Samnani (659—736/1261—1336) was born 
at Samnan in Khurssan in a wealthy and noble family whose 
members occupied positions of authority in the local adminis¬ 
tration. He took his lessons in the mystical discipline from 
Shaikh Nur-ud-dln ‘Abdur Rahman al-Kasraql al-Istara'ini 
(d. 717/1317), a mystic guide belonging to the Kubrawl order. 
He controverted the doctrine of Unity of Being, reasoned the 
point with its followers and expounded his view point in his 
letters. He held that the destination of a pilgrim of the Way was 
not taukid or Unity but attainment of the stage of ‘ ubudiyat or 
servitude. His observations and utterances compiled by his 
disciple Iqbal b. Sadiq of Sistan are still extant in several 
libraries under the name of the Chahl Majlis, Malfuzat Shaikh 
‘Ala ud-daulah Samani etc. ‘Abdur Rahman Jam! has drawn 
the material contained from pages 504 to 515 of the Kitab 
Nafahat ul-Utis from the Malfuzat of Samnani. 2 

Wahdat-us-Shuhad or Unity of Manifestation 

We find the doctrine of the Unity of Manifestation des¬ 
cribed as an alternative precept to the Unity of Being by two 
reputed personalities. They differ in their approach and incli¬ 
nations but their sincerity of purpose, search for truth and 
sound reasoning had led them to the same conclusion as if in 
fulfilment of the Quranic promise : As for those who strive in Us, 
We surely guide them to Our path. 3 One of these was Shaikh 
ul-Islam Hafiz Ibn Taimiyah who was essentially a scholar 
of Traditions, dialectician and a jurist. The other one was 
Makhdutn ul-Mulk Shaikh Sharaf-ud-dln Yahya Manerl (d.782/ 
1380), a noted mystic, who had attained the stage of gnosis. 
Al-'Ubadiyah written by the former bears testimoney to the 


1. Maktebat, Vol. Ill, No. 89 

2. See the article by F. Meier in the Da'iratul Ma'arif Islsmtah 

3. Q. XXIX: 69 
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fact that he was not only conversant with the stage that can 
be termed as the Unity of Manifestation but was also aware 
that the pilgrims of the Way come across this stage after 
crossing the stage of the Unity of Being. He was also cogni¬ 
zant of the fact that even the highest stage attained by the 
gnostics was lower to that occupied by the prophets of God 
and their companions. 1 2 * However, Ibn Taimiyah never claimed 
to be a master of spiritual experiences to these stages in his 
works. 

The Makhdum, on the other hand, delineated his personal 
experiences with the competence expected of him as a mystic 
blest with oracular perception of divine mysteries. He writes, 
“What is generally understood by Wahdat-ul-Wujud or fading 
away of the unreal and its complete extinction really means 
recession of all the existences before the Absolute Being much 
in the same way as stars cease to shine and bright specks lose 
their identity in the presence of resplendent sun.” He lays 
bare the secret of the doctrine of Wahdat-ul-Wujud succinctly 
by an aphorism wherein he says “nihility is quite different 
from invisibility of a thing.” Makhdum’s comprehension of 
the reality of mystical experience is manifested by his remark 
that the delicate nature of subtle spiritual perception misleads 
many a mystic unless the succour of God is there at hand 
to keep him on the right path. 8 

The Need of New Master 

A new Master of the Way was thus required who had 
traversed the stages of the safj path and attained the state of 
intimacy with the Ultimate Reality by traversing ecstatic states. 
Only a man with direct experience of the spiritual realities could 
have talked about them with confidence on the basis of his 


1. See Rls&lat ul- Ubadiyah, pp. 85-88, Al-Maktabah-Isl5m!, Damascus (ND). 

2. Maktabst Seh Sadt, Letter No. 1, Saviours of Islamic Spirit, Vol. II, 

pp. 296-303 
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intimate cognition instead of denying certain experiences of 
others because of his unfamiliarity with them. 

The arguments already advanced for or against the Unity 
of Being could broadly be divided into three categories. 

First, complete acceptance of the principle and its presen¬ 
tation as a positive fact and the highest stage of spiritual 
experience. 

Secondly, rejection of the doctrine as a figment of imagi¬ 
nation and esoteric perception of an individual without any 
reality. 

Thirdly, holding forth a parallel doctrine of the Unity of 
Manifestation which implied that the spiritual perception of 
the pilgrims of the Way did not point to the extinction of 
every existence in the presence of Absolute Being nor it meant 
that everything had passed away in God. The proposition 
meant that every existence remained where it was although 
the proximity of the Absolute Being caused them to appear 
as non-existent through its radiation. This was like the invisi¬ 
bility of the stars when the sun had risen. Expiry of every 
other existence in the face of Real Existence was analogous 
to the disappearance Of the stars before the brilliance of the 
sun. 

Mujaddid’s Fresh Approach 

The Mujaddid approached the problem in a new way, 
different from the previous three, by emphasising that the 
Wahdat-ul-Wujud or the Unity of Being was a stage in the 
journey of spirit striving for divine illumination wherein the 
mystic perceived that nothing existed save the Pure Being or 
that everything else was a part of the totality. At this stage 
the mystic apprehended that all the existences besides the Pure 
Being were merely its different forms and aspects, and this 
was what Ibn ‘ArabI and the gnostics of Wahdat-ul-Wujud, 
called tanazzul&t (descents) of the Perfect Being. 

But according to the Mujaddid, if the pilgrim of the path 
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of spirit forged ahead with the help of God in the light of 
shan'ah, he passed on to another higher stage which was 
Wahdat-us-Shuhud. 

The Mujaddid did not deny Wahdat-ul-Wujud which had 
been for ages an article of faith and the goal of spiritual jour¬ 
ney for innumerable mystics and philosophers. Nor did he 
question the sincerity and godliness of Ibn ‘Arab! or sublimity of 
his achievement in the realm of spirit. He accepted the great¬ 
ness of Ibn ‘Arab! and his spiritual experience but went on to 
add a further stage in the destination of spiritual journey which 
was in keeping with the Islamic creed and the tenets of the 
kitsb and the sunnah. Thus, instead of rejecting the findings 
of the earlier sufis, the Mujaddid added something which 
made their experiences and formulations not only compatible 
with the law but also urged them to achieve new heights in 
their journey of spirit. 

Personal Experiences of the Mujaddid 

With these introductory remarks about Shaikh Ahmad’s 
doctrine of the Unity of Manifestation, let us now turn to his 
letters describing his own personal experiences. In the letter 
given here he has described his progress from the stage of 
Wahdat-u!-Wujud to that of Wahdat-us-Shuhud to Shaikh Sufi. 

“This humble-spirited had held the belief of Unitarians 
since his early days. His father was expressly wedded to 

that school and persistently followed its practices.As 

the saying goes that the son of a jurist becomes a half 
jurist, this meekhearted was inclined towards this system 
of belief and also enjoyed it until the grace of God led 
him to have the guidance of Muhammad al-Eaqi, the 
great mystic and knower through God. He guided this in¬ 
glorious fellow in the discipline of Naqshbandiyah order 
and kept a close watch over his spiritual perfection. In 
a short time the deeper devotions of this exalted order 
disclosed to this meek-spirited the secrets of taufnd-i-wujfidi 
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(existential unity) which was, at that time, overestimated 
by him. He was favoured with the spiritual insight and 
intuitive knowledge incidental to that stage in full measure 
and there was hardly anything that was not divulged to 
him. The subtle and dainty mysteries described by Ibn 
‘Arab! were unveiled to the sight of this poorling who 
found himself at the pinnacle of what is called tajjah-i- 
dhati (vision of the Being) by Ibn ‘ArabI and beyond 
which there was no stage according to him. The intuitive 
knowledge and ecstatic insights of the stage regarded by 
Ibn ‘Arab! as marked off for the highest saints were granted 
to this meek-hearted in all its details. This was a stage 
of ecstatic rapture in unicity so overpowering that in the 
letters I had written to my revered guide in those days, 
I had penned certain verses evincing that intoxication. 

“This state of intoxication persisted for long, the 
months changed into years, until the unbounded mercy of 
God showed its face and unveiled the mystery of “Naught 
is as His likeness'’. 1 The revelations signifying unitive expe¬ 
rience and Unity of Being gradually faded away. The cogni¬ 
tions of ihatah (encompassment), saraydn (immanence), qurb 
(nearness) and maiyyat-i-dhati (convergence with the Being) 
gave place to an implicit conviction that the Absolute 
Being had nothing in common with anything witnessed in 
this finite world ; the former encompassed and was proximate 
to the letter in its knowledge only. This is realy the 
creed of the true believers whose endeavours may find accep¬ 
tance with God. His Being is pure, not united with any¬ 
thing ; incomparable and incomprehensible while the world 
is wholly contaminated and corrupt. How can He that 
is indeterminate be the essence or like unto what is quali¬ 
fied and how can the necessary be given the name of the 
possible ? The eternal cannot be contingent; one excluded 
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from nothingness cannot be the same as that liable to ex¬ 
tinction. Interchangeability of the truths is an impossibi¬ 
lity and to think that it can be so would neither be correct, 
nor compatible with reason, nor yet the law. It is strange 
that Shaikh Muhl-ud-din and his followers recognise God 
as incomprehensible and His attributes as illimitable yet 
they attest their own circumfluence of and esoteric near¬ 
ness to the Absolute Being. The fact of the matter consists 
of what the scholars of Ahl-i-Sunnat have held that the 
comprehension and proximity to God is possible in know¬ 
ledge only. 

“The period during which this humble self acquired 
the knowledge contravening the mystical apprehensions of 
the Unity of Being was most gruesome to him for he did 
not consider anything more important than this patricular 
concept of tauhid. He used to beseech God with tears 
in his eyes to let him continue with the experiences inci¬ 
dental to that stage. At last, all the veils were cast aside 
and the inescapable reality dawned on him. Then he 
came to know that the world is like a mirror unto the 
perfection of the God’s attributes but the reflection seen 
in the mirror is not the same as the thing reflected nor 
the shadow is the essence of the thing from which it is 
projected—as believed by those adhering to the taufnd-i- 
wujudi (Existential Unity). 

“The issue can be elucidated by giving an example. 
Supposing there is an erudite scholar possessing encyclopedic 
knowledge who desires to bring his knowledge to light 
and demonstrate his competence not known to others. He 
invents for the purpose certain alphabets and sounds. In 
a case like this it cannot be claimed that these alphabets 
and sounds which are just a means of exhibiting his compe¬ 
tence, either encompass or embody his knowledge and 
proficiency. They cannot even be said to possess the 
nearness to or proximity of existence with him. They 
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would rather bear the same relationship to him as an 
argument has to the thing argued. The alphabets and 
the sounds are no more than the signs of his competence 
and whatever relationships (such as essence, unity, circum- 
fluence or esoteric nearness or else co-presence of the two) are 
established thereby are merely illusory. Nevertheless, since 
the competence of the said scholar and the alphabets and 
sounds correspond to the manifest and manifested or the 
argument and thing argued, certain people have come to 
conjure up these as affinities. In truth and reality, however, 
the competence (of the learned) is unrelated to his mani¬ 
festations. Similarly, the Absolute Reality and its creations 
do not have any affinity beyond the argument and the 
thing argued or the manifestation and the contents of 

manifestation.The repeated contemplations upon 

tauhid or Unity lead certain persons to have a psychic 
perception of an illusory object because continuous medita¬ 
tion impresses upon their minds certain forms of their 
own imagination. There are persons who come to cherish 
a liking for repetitive remembrance of tauhid while others 
incline towards it because of their infatuation with the 
Unity of Being. For the love causes a lover to conceive 
nothing except his beloved, he can visualise only what 
he loves. This, however, does not mean that the objects 
not adored by him cease to exist; for that will be against 
the reality of perception, reason and the law. The passion 
of love often leads the people to believe in the compre¬ 
hension and nearness to the Absolute Being—this concept 
of tauhid is on a higher plane than the first two and 
depends on the spiritual mood, yet even this is not supported 
either by the reality of things or reason. Any effort to 
prove it compatible with the reason or the law amounts 
to specious reasoning. In effect, it is the result of erroneous 
mystical experience which assumes the shape of a juristic 
error and then it chronically refuses to recognise its mistake. 
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The reason for it can, in a way, be attributed to the 
rapturous state of the mystic.” 1 2 3 

Unity of existence 

In another letter written to Shaikh Farid Bukhari, Shaikh 
Ahmad explains the difference between the Unity of being and 
the Unity of Manifestation. 

“The knowledge of taufnd (unity) obtained by the sufis 
during their journey of spirit is of two kinds, that is, 
taufnd-i-shuhSdj and tauhid-i-wujudi. Taukid-i-shuh&di or the 
Unity of Manifestation consists of witnessing the One. 
The traveller of spirit has his gaze fixed on the One Exis¬ 
tence alone while touhid-i-wujadi or the Unity of Being 
means exclusive awareness of the One and perceiving all 
other existences as nonentities.” 1 

In this letter to Shaikh Farid he continues to elaborate 
the' point further: 

“Supposing a man is convinced of the existence of sun, 
but this conviction, by no means, obliges the non-existence 
of the stars. He will indeed, not see the stars when he 
beholds the sun. He shall then observe only the sun. 
Although he will not see the stars but he would know that 
the stars are not non-existent. He would rather be aware 
that the stars have not perished but are not visible because 
of the radiance of blazing light emitted by the sun.” 1 
In the same 'letter the Mujaddid tells us that the realisa¬ 
tion of the Unity of Manifestation dawns upon a mystic at an 
stage subsequent to the experience of the Unity of Being: 

“My revered guide Khwaja BSqi Billah used to have 
faith in the Unity of Being as he has himself explained 
it in his letters and writings. However, the benevolence 
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of God helped him at last to advance from that stage and 
guided him to the road of higher spiritual experiences which 
widened his restricted cognition.” 1 

Mujaddid goes on further to describe the real import of 
the doctrine preached by Ibn ‘ArabI and his followers in the 
following words: 

“They swear by the Wahdat-ul-Wujud. They hold that 
there is one existential being and it is that of God. In 
their view the world is merely nominal, unreal although 
they recognise that it is cognitively discernible. They say 
that the extraneous world did not get even the scent of 
Real Existence. They consider the world as the zill or 
adumbration of the God but this adumbration in only 
perceptive; in reality and extraneous existence it is simply 
a nihility.” 2 

In another letter which was written to one Yar Muhammad 
of Badakhshsn, the Mujaddid recapitulates his progress from 
the stage of Whadat-ul-Wujud. He writes: 

“The writer of these lines was originally convinced 
of the Whadat-ul-Wujud. He was convined of tauhid since 
his childhood days and placed reliance on it even though 
he had no glimpse of its illumination by that time. When he 
took to the path of spirit, he was first favoured with its 
illumination and remained at that stage for a fairly long 
time. Several of the cognitions belonging to that stage 
were granted to him which solved the problems normally 
faced by the pilgrims of spirit at that stage. It was after 
a long time that this humblehearted advanced to the next 
stage but then he found himself apprehensive of tauhid-i- 
wujudt or the existential unity. This diffidence did hot am¬ 
ount to its rejection but could be regarded as a bashful 


1. MaktObat, Vol. I, No. 43 

2. Maktubdt, Vol. I, No. 160 to YSr Muhammad Al-Jadid al-Badakhshi 
al-Talqani. 
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acceptance of the doctrine. He remained in this condition of 
self-distrust for quite some time until he finally rejected 
the doctrine since the relatively lower position occupied 
by it was demonstrated to him. Thereafter he attained 
the stage of zilliyat or adumbration which is a stage higher 
than the former. This meek-spirited had no choice in his 
rejection of the doctrine and, in fact, he never wanted to 
go ahead of the stage which had been the destination of 
many an eminent mystic. But, when he reached the stage 
of zilliyat he found that his own being and the world 
were adumbrations (of the Ultimate Being). He longed to 
remain even at the latter stage since he still considered 
Wahdat-ul-Wujud as the acme of illumination and the two 
stages were rather congenial to one another. The fate 
had, however, willed it otherwise. The grace and mercy 
of God helped him to advance to still higher stages and ulti¬ 
mately he^attained the stage of ‘abdiyat (servitude), It 
was then that he realised the perfection and loftiness of 
that stage. Then he repented and,regretted his longings 
for the lower stages. Had this poor in spirit not been 
gradually advanced from one stage to another and also 
not been shown their ascending orders, he would have per¬ 
haps taken this stage (of * abdiyat) as a regression of spiri¬ 
tual experience for he had earlier been convinced that there 
was no stage higher to the tyahdat-ul-Wujud. Sure enough, 
Allah sayeth the truth and showeth the way." 1 

Moderate Views about Ibn ‘Arab! 

Mujaddid disagreed with Ibn ‘Arab! but his criticism of 
the latter was always moderate and showed no signs of rancour 
against him. In a letter included in the first volume of the 


1 , Maktubst, Vol I, No. 160 to Yar Muhammad Al-Jadid al-Badakihi 
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Makttibit he expresses his views about Ibn <ArabI: 

“This meek-spirited considers Shaikh Muhyi-ud-din 
as one of the elects but regards his doctrines (which are 
against the faith of the Muslims and teachings of the 

kitdb and the sunnah) as incorrect and injurious.There 

are people who have either exalted or de nounced him and 
strayed far from the road of moderation Some of these 
persons denounce him and controvert his doctrines and 
ecstatic illuminations while there are others who follow him 
unreservedly, are convinced of the truth of his doctrines and 
bring forth arguments and evidences in his favour. There 
is not the least doubt that both these groups have been 
guilty of either overrating or belittling the Shaikh and 

have left the golden mean. It is rather strange that 

Shaikh Muhyi-ud-din seems to be one of the elects and 
the saved but most of his spiritual illuminations which 
do not agree with the faith of the true believers are 
erroneous and untrue.”* 

The difference between the stand taken by the Mujaddid, 
on the one'hand, and that of the opponents and followers of Ibn 
‘Arabi, on the other, has been stated by him clearly in an¬ 
other letter addressed to Khwaja Jamal-ud-dtn Husain. He 
writes: 

“This humble self differs with the followers of the 
Unity of Being in what they call its kashf (mystical reve¬ 
lation) and shuhud (spiritual apprehension). The learned 
are convinced of the harmfulness of these precepts (that 
is, Unity of BeiDg and denial of all existence besides that 
of God). This pooriing has no doubt about the exce¬ 
llence of the states and illuminations of the tauhid-i-wujudl 
(Existential Unity) provided they also lead one to go 
beyond it.” 

1. Makiabnt, Voi. I. No. 266 to Khwfija ‘Abdullah and KhwSjS ‘Ubaid 
Ullah 

2. Maktubdt, Vol. II, No. 42, to KhwSjS JamSl-ud-din Husain 
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Opposition to Existential Unity 

One might ask that if Existential Unity was an inter¬ 
mediary stage traversed by innumerable mystics in every age, 
many of whom lingered on at that stage, and only a few 
were helped by the grace of God to go beyond it to the 
higher level of the Unity of Manifestation, then what was 
wrong with it? Why did the Mujaddid criticize it so vehe¬ 
mently and why did he insist on the affirmation as well as 
superiority of the Unity of Manifestation? 

The reason is that a good number of mystics among the 
adherents of the Unity of Being, some of whom were even 
contemporaries of the Mujaddid, had taken the doctrine as 
a means of achieving freedom from religious observances and 
legalistic morality prescribed by the sharvah. Such mystics 
had been led astray by the misconception that since every¬ 
thing was a fragment of the Ultimate Reality or was the Reality 
itself, there was no reason to discriminate between truth and 
untruth, faith and infidelity. They thought that the sharvah 
was for the common, uninitiated folk while the Unity of Being 
constituted a higher principle meant for the elects, the mystics 
and the gnostics, who were to establish contact with the source 
and being of the Supreme Reality. In the tenth century 
India, when the Mujaddid was passing through his formative 
stages of intellectual and spiritual perfection, the whole country 
was resounding with songs eulogizing the doctrine of Unity 
of Being, placing faith on a par with infidelity and sometimes 
even preferring the latter to the former. 1 Innumerable verses 
praising infidelity were then familiar tunes with the masses 
who took them as oracles of self-evident truth. In one such 
verse the proposition presented was that: 

Belief and infidelity are bosom friends, 

One who has'nt infidelity has no faith. 


1. The famous Urdu poet of the thirteenth century, MirzSGhSlib gave 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This verse was explained by another writer in the following 
manner. 

“It means that Islam resides in infidelity, and infidelity in 
Islam, or, as the Qur'an says: Thou causest the night to pass 
into the day, and Thou causest the day to pass into the night . 1 
Here the night stands for infidelity and the day for Islam.”* 
The same writer quotes the verse: 

Love is affiliated with infidelity, 

Unbelief is the essence of mendicity. 

Thereafter, the writer goes on to explain the verse as 
follows: 

“Knowledge is the greatest veil. The end of this 
knowledge is ‘ubudiyat which is also the greatest veil. If this 
great mask is removed Islam gets blended with infidelity 
and infidelity with Islam; then the essence of Godhood 
and true devotion emerges from it.” 8 
Mujaddid, endowed with a fervent zeal as well as a 
deep insight into the essentials of the faith, was one of those 
who have been predicted to appear from time to time as 
renewers of faith in an authentic Tradition of the holy Prophet. 

“The knowledge will be inherited by pious and God¬ 
fearing men of every race who will contradict the exag¬ 
gerations of the credulous, sophistications of the mis¬ 
guided and misinterpretations of the ignorant persons in 
this religion.” 4 

The promise made in this Tradition has always stimulated 


(Continued from previous page) 

expression to the same principle in this verse: 

We are Unitarians and our creed is obliteration of rituals. 
The religious orders, when effaced, become a part of belief. 

1. Q. Ill: 27 

2. Risalah ‘Ishqiyah, p. 47 

3. Ibid., p. 73 

4. Mishkat, Kitdbul ‘Ilm. 
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the Muslims of India to undertake an intellectual and theolo¬ 
gical reassessment of the bases of faith in a most comprehen¬ 
sive manner. The Mujaddid had marked that the grip of 
the law was losing its hold on the community which was 
gradually being impoverished of its reverence and devotion to 
the shan'ah. He wrote in a letter addressed to Shaikh Farid 
Bukhirl: 

“Most of the people have either owing to common 
usages or the categories of knowledge adapted to their 
own inclinations, or even because of infidelity and unbelief 
taken to Existential Unity. They consider everything to 
be a part of Reality or the Reality itself and thus they 
contrive to get rid of the obligations of shan'ah in one 
way or the, other. They are indolent and slack in following 
the commandments of the shan'ah and seem to be well 
satisfied with their behaviour. If they ever acknowledge the 
need of acting on the precepts of the shan'ah, they take 
them as something incidental and collateral to the real 
purposes of the. faith. The ultimate objective of the 
sharVah, in their view, is to attain the higher mystical 
consciousness. God forbid! I seek refuge of God from such 
irreligious beliefs .” 1 
He goes on to say in the same letter: 

“Several groups flaunting themselves in the garb of 
sufis are nowadays openly preaching Existentialist Monism. 
They consider that this doctrine holds the key to the 
perfection of spirit. They have wandered far from reality 
because of these conceptions. They conceive the senten¬ 
tious expressions of their spiritual guides in the light of 
their own figments of imagination which keep them self- 
complacent .” 2 


1. Maktubat, Vol. I, No. 43 

2. Ibid. 
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Greatness of Shaikh Ahmad 

The greatness of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf Thin! con¬ 
sisted not only in exposing the deceptive nature of the mystic 
stage of annihilation represented by WahdaUuLWujtid , beyond 
which there were still higher stages of spiritual illumination, 
but also in the fact that he was able to verify his findings 
through his own experiences. He traversed the stages and 
states of spiritual journey and was able to describe the intui¬ 
tive knowledge of Reality attained ihrough that process as 
was not done earlier by any traveller of the path. Peter Hardy, 
though not an authority on the subject, has correctly stated 
that “Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi’s great achievement was para¬ 
doxically to win Indian Islam away from suf\ extremism by 
means of mysticism itself. Perhaps his success was due to 
deep personal understanding of the meaning and value of what 
he rejected .” 1 

Compromising Attitude of the Later Scholars 

Before we end the discussion it seems necessary to mention, 
in all fairness, that save by the Mujaddidyah order represented 
by Khwaja Muhammad M'asum who propagated his father’s 
doctrine both within the country and abroad, the unqualified 
and clearly distinct stand taken by the Mujaddid in regard to 
the Wahdat-us-Skuhud (Unity of Manifestation) was sobered 
down by the later mystics and scholars. Soon after his death 
the sv.fi orders, some of which even traced their spiritual descent 
to him. started steering a middle course between the Wahdat- 
ul-Wujud and Wahdat-us-Shuhud, indicating a clearly compro¬ 
mising attitude between the two doctrines. Some of the eminent 
scholars even went to the extent of claiming that the difference 
between the two precept* signified merely a verbal contest 
while others argued that the Mujaddid actually misunderstood 


1. P. Hardy in Sources of Indian Traditions (comp.) W. Theodore De Bary, 
(New York-1958), p. 449 
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Ibn ‘ArabI since he had not gone through all the works of the 
latter. This was perhaps the reason why Ghulam Yahyt of 
Bihar (d. 1180/1767), a disciple of the famous Mujaddiyah 
Shaikh Mirza Mazhar Janjanan, wrote the Kalim&t-ul-Haq at 
the instance of his spiritual guide. He spelt out the thought 
and doctrine of Shaikh Ahmad in plain words and controverted 
the mollifying approach of the then mystics claiming to derive 
spiritual inspiration from Shaikh Ahmad’s Mujaddidyah order. 

Saiyid Ahmad Shahid 

Among the illustrious mystics of later times Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid (d. 1246/1831) had the honour of unequivocally main¬ 
taining the doctrine of Wahdat-us-ShuhBd on the basis of his 
own ecstatic illumination. 1 A mystic as well as a fighter in 
the way of God, he belonged to the Mujaddidyah Ahsaniyah 
order 2 3 * whose mystical experience shows no trace of Unity 
of Being and steers clear of all attempts to reconcile Wahdat- 
ul-Wujud with Wahdat-us-Shuhud 8 


1. Saiyid Ahmad might have inherited the mystical knowledge from bis 
own forefathers among whom Shsh Saiyid ‘Alam Ullah was a distin¬ 
guished disciple of Saiyid Adam Binnauri or it might have been due 
to his own intuitive knowledge. For a detailed account see Saiyid 
Ahmad Shahid by Muhi-ud-din Ahmad. 

2. The mystical order known as Adamiyah and Ahsaniyah is associated 
with Saiyid Adam Binnauri, an eminent disciple and deputy of Shaikh 
Ahmad; 

3. See Sirat-i-Mustaqim and the Hidayat Rdbi'yah Dor Baydn-i-Thamardt 

Hubb ‘Ashqi, Ifedah 1, p. 12, Maktabah Salfiyah, Lahore (N. D.J 




CHAPTER VIH 


FROM AKBAR TO JAHANGIR 


Some Worthy Scholars and Mystics 

Before we discuss the efforts made by the Mujaddid which 
eventually turned over a new leaf in the religious policy of the 
Mughals, the prevalent misconception that Akbar’s eclecticism 
did not evoke any antagonism or resistence among the people 
needs to be dispelled. It is incorrect to assume that by the 
time of Akbar’s rule Islam had lost its vigour in the country 
so completely that everybody preferred to pass over this direc¬ 
tive of the holy Prophet: 

“Whoever of you witnesses something being done 
against the precepts of the sharVah or a prohibited act 
being committed, he ought to forcibly stop it. If one is 
unable to do so, one ought to disclaim and denounce it 
but if this be also not possible, one ought to hate it with 
all his heart. This is the lowest degree of faith.” 1 
The historians and biographers have preserved accounts 
of the courage shown by several persons in registering their 
displeasure at Akbar’s un-Islamic ordinances. 


1. Sahihain 
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Shaikh Ibrshlm Muhaddith of Akbarabad (d. 1001/1593) 
once came to the ‘Ibadat Khanet on the invitation of the Em¬ 
peror but he did not perform the prescribed ceremonials of the 
royal court. Instead of being cowed down by the royal splen¬ 
dour he even tried to persuade Akbar to follow the path of 
Islam. Shaikh Husain of Ajmer (d. 1009/1601) left the place 
when Akbar visited the shrine of Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-dln Chishtl. 
Consequently, he was suspended from trusteeship of the shrine 
and the attached convent, and ordered to leave for Hijaz, but 
he refused to prostrate before the Emperor even on his return 
to India. He incurred the King’s displeasure and spent several 
years as a prisoner in the fort of Bhakkar but never consen¬ 
ted to perform the court ceremonials. Shaikh Sultan of 
Thanesar was a courtier very close to Akbar and it was at his 
instance that Shaikh Sultan had translated the Mahabharata into 
Persian. He offended Akbar by sacrificing a cow and was 
ordered into banishment to Bhakkar. Akbar pardoned him 
after sometime on the recommendation of ‘Abdur Rahim 
Khankhana and appointed him as the revenue collector at 
Thanesar. He was again accused of following the precepts of 
Islam and ultimately ordered to be executed in 10C7/1599. 

The courage of convictions exhibited by Shahbaz Khan 
Kamboh (d. 1008/1600) was perhaps unsurpassed by others. 
He was a high ranking noble who had been appointed as Mir 
Bakhshi by the Emperor but he never hesitated in expressing 
his views freely in the royal presence. He neither shaved his 
beared nor took wine, nor yet ever showed any inclination to 
join the religious order invented by Akbar. Shah Nawaz Khan, 
author of the Ma‘athir-ul-Umara is on record that the Emperor 
was once strolling by the side of a tank at Fatehpnr Sikri while 
Shahbaz Khan was in his attendance. Akbar took hold of the 
hand of Shahbaz Khan and started chatting with him while tak¬ 
ing the stroll. Everybody present on the occasion thought 
that Shahbaz Khan would not be able to take his hand off 
and would have to forgo the maghrib (sun-set) prayers. Shahbaz 
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Khan also used to keep mum and busy himself in the remem* 
brance of God between the <asr (late afternoon) and maghrib 
prayers. As soon as ShahbSz Khan found that it was the time 
for maghrib prayers, he sought the permission of Akbar for it. 
Akbar, however, replied, “Don’t leave me alone, you can offer 
the prayers later on.” But Shahbaz Khan took his hand off 
and, spreading a sheet of cloth on the ground, started offering 
the prayers. After the prayer ended, he busied himself in the 
recollection and invocation of God’s names. The Emperor 
kept standing before Shahbaz Khan, denouncing and threatening 
him at his insolence. Amir Abul Fath and Hakim ‘All Gilani, 
who happened to be present on the occasion, realised the 
gravity of the situation and tried to divert the attention of 
the Emperor. They said, “We also deserve Your Majesty’s 
attention.” At last the Emperor was cooled down and went 
away with them leaving Shahbaz Khan. 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir of Uch was also a man of great 
courage. One night when he was at Fatehpor Slkn opium was 
offered to him by the Emperor but he refused to take it. The 
Emperor was displeased with him on account of what he said 
on the occasion. Another day in the Ibsdat Kh&na at Fatehpor, 
after the congregational prayers had been recited the Shaikh 
busied himself with his supererogatory devotions. The Emperor 
said, “Shaikh, perform your supererogatory devotions in your 
own house.” The Shaikh replied, “Sire, in this kingdom your 
commands have no force.” The Emperor felt annoyed and 
retorted, “Since you do not like my rule, remain no longer in 
my kingdom.” Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir immediately left the assem¬ 
bly and retired to Uch where he followed the sublime prac¬ 
tice of his predecessors by dedicating himself to public weal 
and remembrance of God. Another Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir of 
Lahore (d. 1022/1613) had to leave India for Hijaz on acc¬ 
ount of his firmness on Islamic beliefs and practices. Mirza 
‘Azlz-ud-dln Koka (d. 1033/1625) was foster brother of Akbar 
and also one for whom Akbar had tender feelings, but he had 
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to suffer great privations owing to his disapproval of the Em¬ 
peror’s religious views. He was Governor of Gujarat and also 
honoured with the title of Khan ‘Azam but he had to flee to 
Dieu on April 3, 1593 and departed thence for pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Shaikh Munawwar Abdul Hamid of Lahore (d. 1015/ 
1606) was another man of firm convictions who was appointed 
as Sadr by Akbar in 985/1577. He incurred the wrath of the 
King owing to his devotion to Islam. Akbar ordered to ransack 
his property including even his books, then summoned him to 
his capital and placed him behind the bars where he breathed 
his last. 1 2 

The recrudescence of rebellion in Bihar and Bengal is also 
attributed by certain historians to the religious policy of 
Akbar. 

During the initial years of Jahangir’s rule the court eti¬ 
quettes and the ordinances promulgated by Akbar, except for 
the measures that were expressly anti-Islaroic, continued to be 
followed until Jahangir himself developed a respectful attitude 
towards Islam and the sharrah brought by the Prophet. A number 
of scholars and mystics discountenanced the un-Islamic practices 
of the royal court during this period, and some even refused 
to step beyond the limits of the sharVah despite the hardships 
they had to face for their courageous actions. One of these 
men of steadfast faith was Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ilyas 
HusainI GhurghushtI, who hailed from the north-western regions 
and is said to have attained spiritual perfection. He was sum¬ 
moned by Jahangir to his court and ordered to perform the 
ceremonials prescribed for the royal court. He refused and 
remained in detention for three years in the Gwalior fort. 
He was set free in 1020/1611 by Jahangir who also brought 
him back to Agra with him.* 


1. AH these instances have been quoted from the Nuzhat uI-Khawstir, 
Vol. V. 

2. Nuzhatul Khawdtir, Vol. V. 
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There is, however, no doubt that the credit for organising 
a systematic resistance to the religious degeneration promoted 
by the state policy and its reformation goes to Shaikh Ahmad. 
He continued to strive with single-hearted devotion to his cause 
until he succeeded in bringing about a silent revolution which 
is unmatched in the history of reform and revival in other 
Muslim countries. His religio-political movement nullified the 
consequences of Akbar’s policy and successively brought to the 
throne of Mughals sovereigns who showed a greater devotion 
to the religion than their predecessors until Aurangzlb came 
to take the reins of government into his hand. 

Beginning of Mujaddid’s Reformative Effort 

Jalal-ud-din Akbar died in 1014/1605 when Shaikh Ahmad 
was forty-three years of age. The last phase of Akbar’s 
reign had posed a threat not only to the existence of Islam 
as a dominant religion but even to its continuance as a faith 
free to uphold its doctrines and observances. This was the 
time when Shaikh Ahmad had been devoting his attention 
exclusively to his own spiritual progress and attainment of 
esoteric knowledge. Hardly anyone among the nobles and 
grandees of the state knew him or was even aware of his 
spiritual ascent, sincerity or devotion to God. Shaikh Ahmad 
had, upto that time, not been able to grapple with the reality 
on interior levels which could serve as a testimony for com¬ 
municating his intense spiritual experiences to the members of 
the royal court and thereby exert a sobering influence, on the 
machinery of the state and its policies. The Emperor was also 
surrounded by an entourage of the ilk discouraging sincerity 
of purpose and sobriety of religious thought in the royalty. 
These courtiers and henchmen had virtually formed an iron 
curtain that allowed no whiff of fresh air to reach the Emperor 
who was kept ignorant of the likes and dislikes of the common 
people. In a country which had sustained powerful Muslim 
kingdoms for the past hundreds of years, Islam was facing. 
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conditions thus depicted by the Qur’an: 

“When the earth, vast as it is, was straitened for theni, 
and their own souls were straitened for them till they be¬ 
thought them that there is no refuge from Allah save to¬ 
ward Him.” 1 

Things, however, changed with Jahangir’s accession to the 
throne in 1014/1605. He was not religious-minded, obviously, 
because of his upbringing under the care of a father avowedly 
anti-Muslim, nor was he a practising Muslim; yet he was neither 
inimical to Islam nor unduly impressed by any alien culture, 
thought or philosophy, nor yet was he desirous of inventing 
a new religion or promulgating novel rules for the conduct of 
the state. In other words, if he was not a defender of the 
faith, he was also not its adversary. The rulers who are fond 
of sport, art and good living normally take little interest in 
introducing new and novel measures for the governance of the 
country for they get satisfied with lhe things like a critical 
taste in matters of dress and pleasures of the table. But, such 
persons generally possess an instinct of reverence for those 
righteous and heavenly-minded persons who have raised them¬ 
selves above worldly desires, fame and honour. Such persons 
are thus more accessible to truth than those who arrogate 
themselves to the position of the founder of any new school 
of thought or philosophy of life. 

' Jahangir belonged to the category of sovereigns known for 
their catholicity and open-mindedness. It was not difficult for 
the sagacious and discerning persons to realise that his acces¬ 
sion to the throne was the opportune time for attempting a 
gradual transformation of the state and its religious policy, 
and bringing them back on the right path. 

Proper Line of Action 

Three courses of action were then open to the persons like 


1. Q IX: 118 
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Shaikh Ahmad and others well-versed in religion and endowed 
with spiritual perfection. Their religious enthusiasm could 
take one of these courses: 

(1) To withdraw to their closet leaving the country 
and the state to go unrestrained on its way, and to occupy 
themselves with the remembrance of God, contemplative 
concentration and guidance of the people desirous of tra¬ 
versing the path of spirit. This was, in fact, the course 
adopted by hundreds of scholars and mystics of the time 
who were spreading the light of faith and morals to innu¬ 
merable persons in their hospices spread all over country. 

(2) To abandon all holies of reforming a kingdom 
and its ruler who was a Muslim in name only, and to 
start a movement for opposing the ruler whose manners 
and morals were patently un-Islamic. It was the path of 
resistance and struggle against a state which was decidedly 
opposed to and inimical to Islam. An attempt for a 
military takeover or political revolution by giving a call 
to one’s disciples and other dissatisfied sections of the 
people for joining hands to install another virtuous and 
believing king, even if he belonged to the house of Babur, 
for changing the existing state of affairs as well as reli¬ 
gious policy of the government, was the second alternative 
open at the time. 

(3) To establish contact with the courtiers and grandees 
having the ears of the Emperor with a view to inviting 
their attention to the pitiable condition in which Islam 
and Muslims were placed at the time was the third option. 
This was to be done for urging the nobility to advise the 
Emperor for doing something to ameliorate their condition. 
This course, however, required that instincts of faith and 
morals were aroused iu the nobility who were, on top of it, 
also convinced of the absolute selflessness and sincerity of 
the reformer. The reformer had to keep himself aloof from 
worldliness, honour and position so that not even his 
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worst enemy could accuse him of having any ulterior 
motive in his sacred task. 

The line of action first indicated was neither suited to the 
temperament of Shaikh Ahmad nor did it accord with the higher 
reaches of his spirituality. It was also unbecoming for a man 
inflamed and imbued with the religious zeal for reform and 
renovation. The Mujaddid had had an intuition from the day 
he had attained spiritual perfection that the Providence had 
earmarked him for some higher task than merely guiding the 
travellers of spirit. He had once alluded to his own feelings 
by quoting the obseveration of Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah Ahrar 
(d. 895/1490), a noted mystic of his own order. 

“Were I to devote myself to taking disciples and their 
guidance, no spiritual guide in the world would find a 
follower. But God has entrusted some other task to me 
and that is to rainforce the validity and centrality of the 
shart'ah and to strengthen the millat.” 

Shaikh Ahmad had also elucidated the observation of 
Khwaja Ahrar in this manner: 

“He used to pay visits to the kings and convert them 
into his admirers and followers through his spiritual 
power and then ask them to enforce the shan'ah as the 
law of the land.” 1 

The second alternative would have answered the purpose 
of a short-sighted reformer having an ulterior political design. 
Such persons, normally hasty and skeptical, prefer confronta¬ 
tion to well-meaning advice and selfless service with the result 
that they end up as adversaries of the powers that be. They 
render the task of religious reform and renovation even more 
difficult by their indiscreet actions. This is obviously not the 
method to be used by one desiring penetration of the revealed 
law into the life and thought of the community, particularly if it 
is desired not for one’s own personal advantage or the benefit 


1. Maktsbst, Vol. I, No. 65, to Khan ‘Azam 
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of one’s group or party but for the pleasure of God alone. 
Such a reformer never cares as to who enforces the divine law 
into the public life of the Muslim community. Any action in 
this direction supported by the force of arms was, in the 
conditions then obtaining in India, fraught with grave dangers 
and might well have proved suicidal for Islam. The founda¬ 
tions of Mughal kingdpm had been entrenched deep into the 
soil of India by Babur; Humayun had strived hard to regain 
his lost glory; Akbar had given stability and strength to the 
empire by his successive victories and no streak of weakness 
in the Mughal power was visible by that time. An ambitious 
king like Sher Shah San and his able successor Salim Shah 
had failed to dislodge the Mughal supremacy and so had 
misfired all the subsequent insuirections and revolts against 
that kingdom. Even if it were possible to dethrone the 
Mughal rulers, there was every likelihood that the Rajputs 
who manned a number of higher positions and had already 
gained considerable influence and power during the reign of 
Akbar, would have stepped in to take the reins of government 
in their hands, which would have sounded a death-knell to 
the supremacy of Muslims in the country for ever. 

An experiment of that kind had, in any case, been already 
made and failed. Shaikh Ba Yazid, known by the contradic¬ 
tory appellations of Pir.i-Roshan and Pxr-i-Tmk, had raised the 
banner of revolt against Akbar as the head of RoshanaTs in 
the form of a religious movement. The Roshna’Is had opera¬ 
ted from their headquarters in the Koh SulaimSn and captured 
Khaibar Pass in order to annex the contiguous areas. They 
held the powerful army of the mughals at bay for several 
years. Akbar sent expeditions under Raja Man Singh «nd 
Raja BIrbal, both of whom were uncussessful in subduing the 
RoshanaTs and the latter even lost his life in an encounter 
with them. The Roshna’Is had later on captured even Ghazni 
but their power was eventually broken during the reign of 
Jahangir. The fanatical community of the RoshnaTs was 
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ultimately annihilated after Shahjahan had mounted the throne 
but no good had come out of the Roshna’is’ insurrections 
except disorder and chaos. Ultimately crushed by the Mughals, 
the Roshna’ls have only left their name on the pages of 
history. 

Armed uprisings, even if undertaken with the aim of 
bringing about some improvement, always invite the rancour 
of the ruling circles who take the religion itself as their 
adversary and start liquidating the entire religious-minded 
class. This was perhaps the reason why when Mahabat Khan 
rose up in arms in 1035/1626, about four or five years after 
Shaikh Ahmad had been released from the Gwalior Jail, all 
those who were sagacious and farsighted had tried to dissuade 
Mahabat Khan from his course of action. That the Mujaddid 
opted for a constructive and dependable line of action rather 
than taking a risky and negative path bespeaks of his wisdom 
and intelligence. 

The Mujaddid had thus only one course left open to him 
and it was to establish contacts with the courtiers and nobles 
who were, in any case, the followers of Islam. He knew fully 
well that most of them were not a party to the un-Islamic 
innovations of Akbar, some detested those measures but were 
helpless, while others even possessed the zeal and enthusiasm 
for their faith. Some of the nobles had been on friendly terms 
with him and his spiritual guide Khwaja BaqI BillSh, if not 
actively devoted to them. These nobles were also aware of 
his sincerity and selflessness as well as his well-meaning anxiety 
for the religion. Nawab Saiyid Murtaza alias Shaikh Farid (d. 
1025/1616), Khan Azam MirzS Koka (d. 1033/1624), Khan 
Jahan Lodi (d. 1040/1630), Sadr Jahan of Pihani (d. 1027/1618) 
and Lala Beg Jahangir! were some of the prominent nobles 
well-disposed to Islam. 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn 

Shaikh Ahmad started writing letters to these nobles and 
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grandees and poured the full tide of eloquence in his writings. 
In vigour and force, grace and effectiveness and expressiveness 
these letters occupy a unique position and can be favourably 
compared to similar writings in any language penned anywhere in 
the world. They still possess the charm and spirit although they 
were written several centuries ago. 1 It can easily be imagined 
how these letters would have warmed the blood of those to 
whom they were addressed. These letters were, in truth and 
reality, the messages of a broken heart or a restless soul giving 
a clarion call for the greatest and most successful reformatory 
movement. And they did transform the character of the great 
Mughal Empire during the tenth century of Hijrah. 

Letters to the Nobles and Grandees 

A large number of letters written by Shaikh Ahmad were 
addressed to Nawab Saiyid Farid, 2 who occupied a prominent 


1. For an estimate of the literary value of these letters one may go through 
the portion dealing with the Maktibat Seh Sadi of Makhdum Shaikh 
Yahya Manerl and the Maktub&t Imam Rabbsni of Shaikh Ahmad 
Mujaddid Sirhindi in Vol. II of the Saviours of Islamic Spirit by tho 
author. 

2. Popularly known as Saiyid Farid and Shaikh Farid, bis name was 
Nawab Murtaza b. Ahmad BukhSri. He was a man of multidimen¬ 
sional activities. A general, an administrator and a scholar, he had 
abundant zeal f<r religion and was known for his generosity, and piety 
and devotion to men of God. He had been appointed to the post of 
MirBtkshi by Akbar while JahSngir further raised his position and con¬ 
ferred the titles of Sahib-i-Saif-o-Qalam (Master of the sword and pen) 
and MurtazS Khan on him. He was appointed Governor of GujarSt 
and then of the Punjab. He was so magnanimous that often he parted 
with his clothes to meet the needs of the poor and the destitute. He 
used to deal out stipends to the widows and the poor, to support the 
orphans and to meet the expenses of girls’ marriages belonging to poor 
families. About one and a half thousand persons were invited every¬ 
day to partake their meals at his table. The city of Faridsbsd takes 
its name from him. He died in 1025/1616 ( NSzhat-ul-KhawStir, 
Vol. V.). 
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place among the courtiers and provincial governors during the 
reign of Akbar. He was one of the trusted courtiers of Akbar 
since the beginning of his rule. He was also devoted to Khw&jS 
Baqi Billsh. Shaikh Ahmad persuaded Saiyid Bukhari, on 
account of the latter’s zeal for religion, to prevail upon Jahangir 
to repeal heretical regulations that had been enforced by Akbar 
and to replace them by measures consistent with the law of Islam. 

Unfortunately, these letters have no indication of the dates 
on which they were written which could have brought to light 
several aspects of the gradual development of Shaikh Ahmad’s 
reformatory endeavour and the way he impressed his views 
upon the top officials who paved the way, by using their good 
offices with the Emperor, to change the government’s religious 
policy, step by step, from its anti-Islamic orientation to a pro- 
Islamic current. We have therefore, tried to present the letters 
of the Mujaddid in a choronological order according to our 
best judgement. 

A letter written to Saiyid Farid Bukhari, perhaps soon 
after the accession of Jahangir to the throne, expresses the 
wish that be would follow the right path shown by the holy 
. Prophet and his own progenitors Thereafter, it goes on to say: 

“The King bears the same relationship to the world 
as does the heart to the body; if the heart is healthy 
the body will be fit and fine but if the heart is unsound 
the body will also be weakened. To cure the king is to 
heal the world and to cripple him is to corrupt the world. 

“You know full well the distress into which the follo¬ 
wers of Islam had fallen during the preceding era. In 
the times of old Islam and the Muslims had never to put 
up with such troubles and humiliations despite the weak¬ 
ness of Islam ; then the Muslims were, at the most, cons¬ 
trained to follow their faith and the infidels their own. 
Unto you your religion and unto me my religion was the 
moto in the days gone-by, but during the days afore the 
disbelievers used to force Muslims to follow their customs. 
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Hie Muslims were even compel fed not to disclose the rules 
of their religion and if any one had the nerve to do 
so, he was condemned to death. Alas! What a pity! 
Woe betide! The followers of Muhammad (on whom be 
peace and mercy) were humiliated and those who denied 
his apostlesbip were honoured! The Muslims were bewail¬ 
ing with their bleeding hearts and their opponents were 
laughing to seorn them. The sun of guidance had been 
enveloped by wickedness and the light of truth was 
concealed by the veil of untruth. 

“New that the glad tidings of the removal of these 
impediments in the way of Islam’s glory have reached 
everyone, high and low, and they have come to know that 
a son of Islam has mounted the throne, they consider it 
their duty to assist the king and show him the way of 
enforcing the $han‘ah and strengthening the millat. They look 
forward to assist him in this task whether it can be accom¬ 
plished by raising their voice or giving him a helping hand.” 
In the same letter the Mujaddid seeks for the reasons 
leading to the situation during Akbar’s time, and then goes 
on to say that: 

"The affliction during the previous era emanated from 
the unvirtuous scholars. They led the kings astray from 
the right path; the seventy-two sects within the millat which 
fell into error were groomed by these very evil scholars. 
There would hardly be a profane scholar whose unsound¬ 
ness had not a corrupting influence on others. The igno¬ 
rant sufls of these days exert the same influence as the 
undutiful scholars; the corruption of these sufis is communi¬ 
cated like a contagion. Now, if anybody has the capa¬ 
city to assist in the virtuous act of promoting the faith 
but he fails to discharge his duty, and thereby Islam is 
weakened, tfeen he would be held responsible for his in¬ 
action. It is for this reason that even this humble and in¬ 
competent fellow desires to be enlisted in the group lending 
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support to the kingdom of Islam and do whatever is 
possible for him. Since one who goes together with the 
majority of a class of people is taken as one of them, it 
may qualify this incapable person to be included in that 
virtuous group. He considers himself no better than the 
old woman who twisted strands of hemp to prepare some 
rope in order to be reckoned as one of the purchasers of 
Yusuf. This poorling hopes to call upon your honour 
in the near future. He is also confident that since you 
enjoy the company of the Emperor and have his ears, 
you would do your utmost to promote the shan'ah of the 
Prophet and extricate the Muslims from their present pre¬ 
dicament.” 1 2 

In another letter to Saiyid Farid, he writes: 

“The poor and helpless followers of Islam, nowadays, 
caught in a whirlpool, look forward to the progeny of 
the Prophet to save them. The Holy Prophet (on whom 
be peace and blessings) has said that my household was like 
the ark of Noah; one who got into it was saved and who 
got down was destroyed.* Make bold to attain this great 
objective. God has been gracious enough to bless you 
with glory and distinction. If you could win this great 
prize it will add to your personal distinction and make 
you excell all others. This humble person intends to call 
upon you for an exchange of views in regard to the mea¬ 
sures necessary for the promotion of shan‘ah.” a 
There is also another letter addressed to Saiyid Farid in 
which Shaikh Ahmad writes: 

“Your honour 1 Islam is impoverished and embar¬ 
rassed today. A farthing spent now in its cause will 
be worth several millions tomorrow. It remains to be 


1. Maktubdt, Vol. I. No. 47 

2. Mishkit, on the authority of Aba Dharr, Musnad Ahmed. 
J. Maktubdt, Vol. I, No. 51 
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seen who would prove himself bold-spirited enough to 
qualify for this greatest prize. Anyone who works for 
the advancement of the shan'ah and strengthening the millat 

does a commendable job. But, at a time when Islam 

is distressed and there still live Saiyids like you, it behoves 
you to possess this treasure for you and your family are 
its owners while others are only assignees. It is a great merit 
to posses this virtue as one’s patrimony. The Holy Prophet 
had once said to his companions: “You are living at a 
time when you would be doomed if you give up even one- 
tenth of the commandments of God but a time will come 
when those who will follow even one-tenth of it would 
be saved.” This is the time alluded to by the Holy 
Prophet and we are the people referred to in this Tradi¬ 
tion. 

The ball of grace and virtue is afield, 

Whats’ the matter with the cavaliers, nobody takes the 

lead!” 

After Saiyid Farid, the next Mughal noble chosen by the 
Mujaddid was Khan ‘Azam 1 who was closely related to the 
royal family. Jahangir also had a high regard for him. Khan 
•Azam was devoted to the spiritual guides of Naqshbandiyah 


1. Mirza ‘Aziz-ud-din was the foster brother of Akbar. He belonged 
to Ghazni from where his family migrated to Delhi. He was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Gujarat in 980/1572. In the year following his 
appointment, Akbar went by forced marches in the course of nine 
days from Fatehpur to Ahmad SbSd and fought a battle with 
Muhammad Husain Mirza who was besieging ‘Azam Khan. He was 
again appointed governor of Gujarat in 997/1589, but he used to criti¬ 
cize harshly the new sect and creed of Akbar, He had the royal 
seal ‘Auzak’ in his charge and held the post of ‘Wakil Mutlaq’. 
Jahangir, too. appointed him on posts of higher responsibility and 
made him governor of Gujarat. Although he was prevailed upon by 
Akbar to accept Din llshi in 1594-95 A.D., he recanted from it 
later on. He died in 1033/1624. 
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order. The letter cited here was probably written to him by 
the Mujaddid soon after Jahangir took over the prerogatives 
of the crown. 

“May Allah help you to achieve victory over the ene¬ 
mies of Islam and make Islam glorious. A hadith of 
the Holy Prophet predicts that ‘Islam made a beginning 
in unfavourable circumstances and it will be placed in the 
same condition towards its end.’ And now that Islam 
has reached that stage, blessed are they who stick closer to it. 
Today the infidels openly deride its creed and hold the 
Muslims in contempt. They are not ashamed to advocate 
the customs of the infidels while Muslims find themselves 
forbidden to enforce the injunctions of the sharVah. If 
any one takes courage to follow the commandments of 
his faith he is censored and reproached. 

The fairy stays in hiding while the demon is making 

merry. 

Good gracious, what's all this, nobody can fancy! 

“....We find in you a well-disposed sympathizer. 

It is you alone who has the courage to help regain what 
we have lost. May Allah help you in this sacred task in 
the name of the Holy Prophet and his progeny on whom 
be peace and blessings of God. The Holy Prophet is 
reported to have said: ‘None of you will be a faithful 
unless they say that you are overzealous’. Such a fervidness 
issuing forth from Islam is possessed by you: All praise 
be to Allah, the Glorified One. This is the time when a 
small service will be recompensed with a goodly return. 
No heroic deed was performed by the companions of the 
cave except taking refuge from persecution. At the time when 
enemy gains an upper hand a little fortitude exhibited by the 
ordinary solditrs is rewarded with gratitude but a similar 
hardihood during peace-time, when the enemy is far away, 
goes unnoticed. The opportunity of pleading the cause of 
true religion that you enjoy today is not a bit less virtuous 
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than fighting in the way of God. Utilize this opportunity 
and seek to get the most out of it. Know that this verbal ad¬ 
vice is better than actual fighting. Alas that the njeek-hearted 

like us are helpless even in this matter.The animosity 

against the faith of the Prophet displayed by the previous 
regime is apparently not to be found in the present one: if 
any complacence in this regard exists at present it is only 
because of the administration’s unacqaintance with Islam. 
It is very likely to grow into hostility once again making 
the things intolerable for Muslims.” 1 , 

Khan Jahan, 2 3 another noble of Jahangir’s court, was implored 
in a similar manner by the Mujaddid who wrote to him: 

“Were you to take up the responsibility of shan‘ah’s 
execution in addition to the duties entrusted to you; the 
task that you would perform would be similar to that 
undertaken by the prophets (on whom be peace and blessings 
of God). You would in this manner illuminate and embellish 
the faith. The mahdicants like us cannot hope to emulate 
you howsoever hard we may try to do so. 

“The ball of grace and virtue is afield, 

What’s the matter with the cavaliers, nobody takes 

the lead.”* 

In another letter addressed to Khan Jahan, the Mujaddid 
wrote to him: 

“A great advantage granted to you by God but of 
whose worth people are generally heedless is that the king 
comes of a family whose ancestors have been Muslims. 


1. Maktubdt, Vol. I, Nq. 65 

2. Khan Jahan Daulat Khan Lodhi was a grandee who was respected 
and relied upon by Jahangir. Himself a scholar he treated the learned 
with great respect, he was also known for his courtesy to the 
common people. He rebelled against ShShjahan and was executed 
in 1040/1630. 

3. MaktSbat, Vol. IH, No. 54 
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In the times preceding which was separated by a long 
spell from the Prophetic era and lay adjacent to the 
Judgement Day, certain educated persons consumed with 
covetousness gained access to the king and sowed the seeds 
of distrust Against religion in his heart by their sycophancy. 
They misled the simple-hearted people from the right path. 
You have the ears of a great king like Jahingir and thus 
what a find opportunity you have to let him know about 
the faith of the ahUi-sunnat expressly or by dropping out 
a hint now and then. You ought to present the beliefs 
of the righteous people in the manner you deem fit or 
rather try to seek an occasion on which the truth of religion 
can be unfolded and the difference between Islam and 
infidelity made'Clear to him.” 1 

Mujaddid also wrote letters to Lgla Beg besides the members 
of the royal court just mentioned. Lais Beg held the post 
of Bakhshf under Sultan Murad, the second son of Akbar, 
and was later appointed as governor of Bihar. 

“It is now a hundred years since Islam fell in a sorry 
plight; now it has reached the stage when the infidels are 
' not content to follow their own customs; they rather desire 
to abolish Islamic practices and want that every usage of 
the Muslims and their way of life Should be completely 
effaced. The matters are in such wise that if a Muslim 
performs certain Islamic rites (like sacrifice of a cow) he 

is awarded capital punishment..If the Islamic customs 

and practices are allowed to take root at the outset of 
present kingship, the Muslims will regain some of their 
lost honour. God forbid, if this is delayed any more, it 
will create greater difficulties for them. Save us! O 
Helper and Avenger! Now let us see who comes forward 
to acquire this merit. This is a grace from Allah; He 


1. Maktubat, Vol. H, No. 67 
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gives it whom He will; and Allah is the Lord of Grace.” 1 2 3 
Another grandee of the Emperor’s court was Sadr Jahan.* 
Shaikh Ahmad, wrote to him: 

“I believe that the leaders and the Saiyids and the 
scholars would be busy, openly and secretly, in furthe¬ 
rance of the cause of religion and getting through with the 
right path. This weekling need hardly harp upon this 
issue.*” 

Avoiding Recurrence of Mistake 

At last the time came when Jahangir realised his mistake 
and expressed the desire that a few religious scholars should 
be summoned to the court, as had been the practice in olden 
times, to advise and guide the deliberations of the royal court. 
He asked his religious-minded courtiers to seek for four reli¬ 
gious scholars and persuade them to remain in his court for 
elucidation of the matters pertaining to the sharVah. The 
Mujaddid was, however, not pleased with it as he was aware 
of the causes of previous government’s waywardness and could 
clearly see the harmful effect of that course of action. He 
became rather anxious and wrote letters to Shaikh Farid and 
Nawab Sadr Jahan asking them to get the Emperor revise his 
order. He wrote: 

“For God’s sake, do not make this mistake. Instead of 
having several worldly-minded scholars, select one sincere 
and selfless scholar who is pious and perfect in spirit.” 4 


1. Maktabst. Vo!. I, No. 81 

2. Mufti Sadr JahSn belonged to PihSni (now in district Hardoi). He was 
a scholar of Arabic. First be was appointed as Mufti of the Royal army 
and thereafter held the post of Sadr. JahSngir had been his student 
and had committed to memory forty Traditions of the Prophet from 
him. JahSngir had appointed him as the Commander of 4000 troups 
and also granted a fief. He died in 1027/1618 at the age of 120 years. 
( Nuzhat-al-Khaw&tir, Vol. V) 

3. MaktSbSt, Vol. I, No. 194 4. Ibid. 
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In his letter to Shaikh Farid, wrote Mujaddid: 

“May Allah keep you on the path of your forefathers. 
It is learnt that the king has, owing to his inborn sense 
of virtue and religion, ordered, you to enlist the services 
of four theologians who are to remain at the court and 
advise him on matters relating to the shan‘ah so that he 
takes no action or commands anything that comes in con¬ 
flict with the law of Islam. Praise be Allah and Glorified 
be His Name. Nothing can be more inspiring to the per¬ 
secuted and downtrodden Muslims but this poorling feels 
obliged to put in a word of advice in this connection. 
I hope you would not mind the liberty he is taking since 
anyone who is in dire need is driven to take the extreme 
course. , 

“The point is that true and firm theologians indifferent 
to lust of power and position and devoted to furtherance 
of religion are seldom to be found these days. If one of 
these scholars were to take a stand on any sectarian issue 
just for displaying his superiority over others and getting 
into the good graces of the king, the cause of religion 
would necessarily suffer. It was the difference of opinion 
between the theologians which had brought bad luck to 
the people and the same danger is again looming large 
over their heads. This would actually endanger religion 
let alone promoting its cause. May Allah save us from 
this evil and calamity of impious scholars. It would be 
better if only one theologian was selected; it would be 
nice if he were also a godly soul. To keep company with 
such a scholar would mean companionship of the blessed. 
If nobody can be found from those perfect in spirit the 

best among the theologians ought to be selected..1 find 

it difficult to express myself more clearly. Just as the 
welfare of the people rests upon the scholars so is their 
deterioration dependent on them. Those who are elect 
among the scholars are also the best among the people 
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and the evil in their ranks are the most wretched of human 
beings to whom can be attributed every bad influence and 
waywardness. Someone who saw Satan sitting idle asked 
him the reason for his indolence. He replied, “The scholars 
have occupied themselves with the task I used to perform. 
They are misguiding the people and tempting them into 
corruption.” 

An scholar, voluptuous and self-seeking if he were. 

Himself arrantly lost, how can he guide others! 

“To come to the point, you have to take action after 
giving full thought to the matter. Once a wrong step has 
been taken, nothing can undo the harm inflicted. I feel 
ashamed of tendering an advice to a person so wise and 
intelligent as you are, but I have made bold to do so 
as X consider it a means of my own redemption.” 1 
In the letters just cited attention of the grandees was in¬ 
vited to the troublesome situation in which Islam and Muslims 
had been plunged: they were urged to bring the reverses suffered 
by Islam in the country to the notice of the king; awaken the 
king’s dormant Islamic consciousness; and to find out a way 
to bring that calamitous condition to an end. In addition to 
to these, the Mujaddid’s letters include a large number of 
epistles to those nobles of the royal court who were already 
devoted to him. Such letters are either instructive or explan¬ 
atory in regard to the discipline of, mysticism or exhort the 
addressees to give greater Importance to the saving of their 
souls in the hereafter than their worldly advancement. The 
addressees of such letters are *Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan (d. 
1036/1627), Qalij Khan Andjani (d. 1023/1614), Kbwaja Jahan 
(d. 1029/1620) Mirza Darab b. Khan Khanan (d. 3034/1625) 
and Sharaf-ud-dln Hussain Badakhsbi. The instructive tone 
of the letters to these grandees shows a marked resemblance 


1. Staktabdt, Vol. I, No. 53. Another letter, No. 194, addressed to Sadr 
Jahan, and included in Vol. I, was written on the same subject. 
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to those written by Shaikh Ahmad to his other spiritual disciples. 
He remonstrates with them on their failings, advises them the 
course to be followed by them and expresses joy on their pro¬ 
gress on the path of spirit. These letters tend to show that 
these nobles, spiritually attached to the Mujaddid would surely 
have, in accordance with the instructions of their spiritual guide, 
tried to win over the king to Islam. They would have undoubt¬ 
edly cooperated in this task with the other courtiers of Jahangir 
whom their Shaikh had been constantly imploring and urging 
for restoration of the Islamic character of the Mughal Empire. 

Mujaddid’s personal contribution 

The discussion has so far related to the indirect efforts 
made by Shaikh Ahmad through the nobles and grandees of 
the royal court for bringing round the Emperor to mend his 
ways and make obeisance to the laws and customs of Islam. 
The letters written by Shaikh Ahmad in rapid succession to 
different grandees and in a language that could not have failed 
to arouse the religious consciousness of the addressees must 
have had the desired effect. All of them did try to bring about 
the desired, transformation but the key role in this enterprise 
was played by Nawab Saiyid Farid Bukhari. 

The nobles and courtiers were, however, not fitted to give 
a colour to the disposition and mood of the Emperor necessary 
for a total break with his past. The state policies tend to 
revolve round the person of the rulers in the hereditary king- 
ships. A change of heart on the part of the ruler or his com¬ 
ing to place reliance on any godly soul can sometimes make 
the impossible possible and quickly accomplish a thing for 
which years of toil and tears are required. Jahangir had no 
idea of the spiritual perfection of Shaikh Ahmad nor the latter 
had ever tried to visit the royal court or establish contact with 
the Emperor. There was apparently nothing to bring the two 
closer but Providence had willed it in a way that affords an 
eloquent commentary on the Quranic verse ; But it may happen 
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that ye hate a thing which is good for you . 1 2 

Ioflanence of the Mujaddid on Jahangir 

\Ve have already referred to the detention of the Mujaddid 
in Gwalior Fort in the third chapter. After his release, he 
accompanied the royal camp for three and a half years.* 
During this period, the Shaikh had religious discourses with 
the Emperor who had already been impressed, first, by his 
steadfastness in refusing to perform the ceremonial prostra¬ 
tion, and then, by his determination to remain in captivity 
rather than expressing regret to get out of the Fort. The 
Emperor would have been aware how the Shaikh’s saintliness 
had won over hundreds of fellow convicts to Islam in the 
Gwalior Fort. He would have also witnessed his piety and 
selflessness, prayers and supplications and the depth and exten¬ 
siveness of his knowledge. There is also no doubt that Jahangir 
was an intelligent man who had ample opportunity of forming 
his own estimate of the nobles, scholars, mystics and theolo¬ 
gians ever since the days of his father and had thus developed 
a flair for appreciation of men and morals as possessed by 
few individuals. He would have surely come to the conclusion 
that the Shaikh was a man of different mettle from those he 
had come across either in the royal court or closets of the 
mendicants. 

The following account, which unmistakably indicates 
Jahangir’s feelings of thankfulness to God as well as his 
satisfaction, also shows the transformation of his mental attitude 
in the company of the Mujaddid. This incident becomes all 
the more significant if we also bear in mind that the Fort of 
Kangra was not captured by one of the Muslim generals of 


1. Q. II, 216 

2. ShaikhJAhmad was released from the GwSlior Jail in Jamadus Than! 
1029/April 1620 and he left the royal camp in Dhil-Hijja, 1032/ 
November, 1623 
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Jahangir but by Raja Bikramajlt. 

“On the 24th of the same month I went to see the 
fort of KSngra, and gave an order that the QazI, the 
Chief Justice and other learned men of Islam should 
accompany me and carry out in the fort whatever was cus¬ 
tomary, according to the religion of Muhammad. Briefly, 
having traversed about one kos, I went up to the top of 
the fort, and by the grace of God, the call to prayer and 
the reading of the Khutba and the slaughter of a cow, 
which had not taken place from the commencement of 
the building of the fort till now, were carried out in my 
presence. I prostrated myself in thankfulness for this great 
gift, which no king had hoped to receive, and ordered a 
lofty mosque to be built inside the fort.’ * 

This is an account given by an Emperor in the beginning 
of whose rule many mosques had been demolished and appro¬ 
priated by non-Muslims without being called to account but 
the Muslims were put to death at Mathura by his order on 
the charge of having slaughtered a cow.® 

This account is indicative of the marked change in the 
state policy towards Islam which gradually changed from in¬ 
difference or even opposition to an earnest care and respect 
for Islamic rites and customs as a result of the continued effort 
made by the nobles and grandees, directly and indirectly, who 
were incessantly urged by the Mujaddid to get the Emperor 
interested in Islam. It was this campaign of reform and re¬ 
newal which created the atmosphere which eventually enabled 
Sh&hjahan to adopt an actively pro-Islamic policy. 

Reign of SbShjabSn 

Shahjahan’s (1000-1075/1592-1666) rule, known as the 


1. The Tizuk-Jahangtrt (Memoirs of JShangir, Tr. Alexander Rogers, edt. 
Henry Beveridge, (New Delhi, 1968), Vol. II. p. 223 

2. Ganj~i-Arshafi, p. 1172, cited from Aurangzeb and His Times. 
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golden period of the Mughals, lasted for 31 years beginning 
from 1036/1628. The Mujaddid had died two years before 
Shahjahan ascended the throne but the movement of reform 
and renewal touched off by him continued to bring about a 
gradual, though imperceptible, improvement in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. There is no historical evidence to show 
that Shahjahan had taken an oath of fealty to Shaikh Ahmad 
or his son Khwaja Muhammad M'asutn, but it is also an un¬ 
disputed fact that he held the Shaikh in high esteem. When 
Jahangir had summoned the Mujaddid to his court, Shahjahan 
had sent Afzal Khan and Mufti ‘Abdur Rahman, both of whom 
were affiliated to him, with certain juristic opinions and the 
message that the “ceremonial prostration to the kings was lawful 
and permitted by the jurists on certain conditions. If you 
could perform it on meeting the Emperor, I would see that 
no harm comes to you,” Shaikh Ahmad had, however, rejected 
the plea saying that it was a leave allowed in special circum¬ 
stances but the rule was that no prostration was admissible 
to anyone save God in any circumstances.” 1 

Historians agree that Shahjahan was kind and benevolent 
and held the shan‘ah in reverence. He was a great builder, 
specially of magnificent mosques; his personal life was blame¬ 
less, which he led according to the dictates of the sharpah ; and 
he used to place reliance on the advice of the scholars and 
the pious around him. His Prime Minister S'ad Ullah Khan 
‘Allami (d. 1066/1656) was a noted scholar and pedagogue. 

Whatever the view one may take of the personal character 
of Shahjahan, it can hardly be denied that there was a marked 
departure from the Akbar’s policy of promoting eclectic 
pantheism. Shahjahan’s desire to maintain the strict tenets of 
Islam is apparent from his several measures, such as, abolition 
of ceremonial prostration before the king, restoration of the 
mosques which had been converted into temples, and liberation 


1. A detailed account has already been given earlier in chapter ni 
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of Muslim women forcibly taken into wedlock by the Hindus. 
“With the latitude of Akbar’s religious beliefs and practices, 
and the looseness of Jahangir's court, he had no sympathy,” 
writes Sir Richard Burn, “and his objects were primarily to 
restore the strict profession of Islam rather than to persecute 
believers in other religions.” He further says, “Thus he soon 
abolished the ceremonial prostration before the throne which 
had been instituted by Akbar and maintained by Jahangir, 
and in its place prescribed forms which savoured less of divine 
worship. The ostentatious use of divine era instituted by 
Akbar ceased so far as the record of months on the coinage 

was concerned a few years after ShahjahSn’s accession. 

Inter-marriage between Hindus and Muslims which had been 
common in the Punjab and Kashmir, was forbidden in 1634. 1,1 

'Several incidents of Shabjahan’s zeal for his faith have 
been preserved by the contemporary historians. “When the royal 
camp was at Gujarat”, writes the court historian, “the Saiyids 
and Shaikhs of the town petitioned to the Emperor stating that 
some of the Hindus had married Muslim women, and appropriated 
several mosques. Thereupon Shaikh Mahmud Gujarati was 
appointed to make enquiries, separate the Muslim wives from 
their Hindu husbands, and take possession of the mosques. He 
acted, according to the order, and the mosques occupied by the 
Hindus were pulled down and new mosques erected in their 
place. Later, an order was sent throughout the Empire directing 
the same action to be taken in similar cases.” 8 

Shahjahan’s personal conduct showed as much reverence 
for religion as his state policy exhibited his desire to res¬ 
tore the tenets of Islam in public affairs. Still, he was exces¬ 
sively fond of his first-born Dara Shikoh who was impulsive and 
cosmopolitan by temperament and had little regard for Islam’s 


1. Cambridge History of India , Vol. IV, p. 217 

2. Mohammad WSris: Bsdshsh Hamah, Vol. II, p. 58 (Bibliotheca Indie* 
series) 
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creed and practices'in his political decisions. He not only wan* 
ted Dara to succeed him to the throne but was at times harsh 
and unjust in his dealings with Aurangzeb who was by far the 
ablest and most learned amongst his sons. 1 2 The question ^of 
succession in the monarchical forms of government, decided by 
personal likings of the ruling prince and artful plottings of the 
contenders to the throne, seldom takes into account the upright¬ 
ness of personal conduct and faithfulness to one’s religion. 
This is perhaps the reason why a virtuous ruler is oftentimes 
found lending his support to a corrupt and degenerate wretch. 

Prince DSrS Shikoh 

It would not be fair to depend on the court historians of 
Aurangzeb’s reign for- condemning Dara Shikoh asi an apostate 
from Islam nor the war of succession between Dara and his brothers 
could be conceived as a struggle between Islam and infidelity, 
nor yet was it a conflict of ideologies and philosophies. DSrg’s 
own writings, however, confirm the charge of his contemporaries, 
both Muslims and non-Muslims, who allege that he had discar¬ 
ded the essential dogmas of Islam and wanted to renew Akbar’s 
electicism. This mystic prince had unfortunately fallen under 
the spell of the sufis like Mian Mir, Mulla Shah and Sarmad. 
It did not take him long to claim that he was an ‘Arif Kamil, 
a knower through God, and to declare that “the wealth of 
divine knowledge is not bestowed on every person, but it has been 
bestowed especially on me”. a By the time he was in his late 
twenties, he had developed hatred towards dogma and ortho¬ 
doxy : he wrote to an eminent mystic saint, Shah Dilruba, in a 
letter, “Esoteric Islam has ceased to influence the mind of this 
meekhearied and the real esoteric infidelity has shown its face 


1. Zahir Uddin Faruqi: Aurangzeb and His Times, see chapter I, War 

of Succession ‘ 

2. DSra Shikoh. Risala HaqnSmah, Litho, Newal Kishore Press, p. 5 
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to him*’. 1 2 3 4 * In his streak of egoism and self-commendation, Dar£ 
often indulged in aphorisms and mystical utterances repugnant 
to Islamic beliefs and practices. He argued that distress or 
calamity made the prayer necessary for the immature, while an 
‘Arif Kdmil, as he was, had no need of prayers. Accordingly, he 
had suspensed with the prayers and fasts enjoined by Islam * 
Meanwhile, his studies of Sanskrit led him to Vedenta and 
Yoga philosophy, to Hindu rituals and mythology. Fascinated 
by mystical pantheism he wanted to renew Akbar’s syncreti- 
cism. The Holy Qur’an he found enigmatical, its meaning 
hidden and the Upanishads as the original revelation in which 
Quranic verses could be found in entirety. 8 Dara kept the 
company of Brahmins, yogis and sanydsis and regarded them 
as true masters of wisdom. As a contemporary historian has 

reported, “He considered their books.the word of God, and 

.employed himself in translating them.More specifically, 

Dara had taken up the Hindu name Prabhu (Lord) and inscribed 
it on the rings which he wore, he had given up the prayers, 

fasting and other obligations imposed by the law.It became 

manifest that if Dara Shikoh obtained the throne and establi¬ 
shed his power, the foundations of the faith would be in danger 
and the precepts of Islam would be changed for the rant of 
infidelity and Judaism.” 1 

The Muslim chroniclers’ accounts could be coloured by 
their prejudice, but there are also corroborative evidences left 


1. Fourth letter to Shah DilrubS in Faiyydz-ul-Qawdnin cited by BikramSjit 
Hasrat in Dara Shikoh: Life and Works, (Shanti Niketen, 1953), 
p. 65 

2. Khafi KhSn. Mmtakhab-ul-Lubdb, Vol. I, pp. 717, 725 (Bibliotheca 
Indica Series; Elliot and Dowson); Muhammad Kazim’s ‘Alamgir 
Ndmdh ), Vol. VII, p. 179 

3. Sirrul Asrdr (British Museum). In some Mss. the book bears the title 
of Sirr-i-Akbar. Also see Majm'a-ul-Bahrain by Dara Shikoh, pp. 1,18. 

4. Mohammad Kazim, 'Alamgir Ndmah, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, 

p. 179 
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by contemporary Hindu writers about the censurable beliefs 
and conduct of Dara Shikoh. Sujan Singh writes in the Khul&sat- 

ut-Tawarikh, “ .Dai a Shikoh being inclined towards the 

religion of the Hindus, associates with Brahmins, yogis, and 
sanniyetiis, and regards them as his guides and protectors, and 
looks upon their Books, known as Veda, as ancient and revealed 
from God, and spends his precious time in translating them, 
and composing poems in Hindi; calls them tasamvuf, and, in¬ 
stead of the name of God, he has inscribed Hindi names which 
denote Reflection of God to Hindus, on diamond, ruby, and 
other stones, and puts them on as a charm and has discarded 
fasting and prayers and the ways of a Musalman; hasusuiped 
power—determined to pay respect to His Majesty.” 1 

Dara’s thoughts and behaviour, portending renewal of 
Akbar’s religious eclecticism, which were never kept secret by 
the conceited prince, must have caused serious misgivings to 
the Indian Muslim society, and provided a God-send oppor¬ 
tunity to the practical and astute Aurangzeb to take advantage 
of the situation. It is also quite reasonable that the Muslim 
scholars, right-minded sufis and their disciples, would have 
recoiled in horror at the thoughts and doings of Dara for they 
had been a witness to the indignities heaped on Islam and 
the Muslims during Akbar’s time. They would have been 
sympathetic or rather actively helped the Prince whom they 
knew to be virtuous, God fearing and the defender of orthodox 
faith. 2 

The final outcome of the war of succession is too well 
known to be recounted here. Aurangzeb ascended the throne 
in 1068/1659 and ruled over the country for half a century. 


1. Sujan Singh, Khidasat-ut-Tawarikh, p. 58 cited from Aurangzeb end His 
Times, p. 48 

2. See for details Prof. Muhammd Aslam who has thrown light on the 
role played by the scholars and mystics in the victory of Aurangzeb 
in one of his essays included in the Tdrikhi Maqdlat. 
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Muhyl-ud-din Aurangzeb ‘Alamglr 

Aurangzeb had displayed a concern for the faith from the 
very beginning and held Shaikh Ahmad and his progeny in 
reverence. It is also reported that he had enlisted himself as 
a disciple of Khwaja Muhammad Masum. 1 There is also 
supportive evidence to show that Aurangzeb did not merely 
admire Khwaja Muhammad M'asum but had accepted him 
as his spiritual guide. The Khwaja, on the other hand, looked 
affectionately upon Aurangzeb since his childhood and used 
to call him Shahzada Din Panah (Protector-Prince of the Faith). 
In a letter written by Khwaja Saif-ud-dln to his father, Khwaja 
Muhammad M‘asum, we find a reference to Aurangzeb’s pre¬ 
occupation with mystical path of spirit. He writes: 

“The King is firmly attached to your eminence. Having 
traversed the stages of lots'if sittah and sult&n-ul-azk&r, 
he has attained the station of negation and affirmation. 
As he states, more often he does not feel even a streak 
of dubiety and if he does feel it at any time, it is only 
transitory. He is much pleased with it for he used to be 
perplexed earlier by the state of suspense and hesitation. 
He is thankful to God for this favour to him.” 1 
Khwaja Muhammad M'asam offered thanks to God for 
the spiritual perfection of the King in his reply to the above 
letter. His letter also shows that Aurangzeb had by that time 
attained a sufficiently higher stage known as fana-i-qalbi or 
extinction of the heart, on the path of mysticism. 2 

Abul Fath writes in the Adab-i- l Ahmgiri that “soon after 
Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne, Khwaja Muhammad M'asnm 
and his elder brother Khwaja Muhammad Sa'eed paid a visit 
to the royal court. Aurangzeb presented three hundred gold 


1. Maktubdt Saifiyah, No. 83 to Sufi S‘ad Ullah Afghani 

2. Ibid,, letter No. 2 

2. Maktubdt Khwdjd Muhammad M asum, No. 220 
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mohurs to them on that occasion. 1 

Professor Muhammad Aslam has also cited a number of 
other incidents mentioned in the Mirdt-ul-‘A‘dlam 2 and the 
Futuhdt ‘ Alamgtri 8 which go to show that Aurangzeb was on 
very intimate terms 1 with the sons of Khwaja Muhammad 


1. Abut Fath, Addb-i-'Alamgiri ,India Office Library Manuscript, No. 317, 
folio-B, 431; Muhammad KSzim, Alamgir Ndmdh, (Calcutta, 1868) 
p. 493 (cited from Tdrikhi Maqsldt by Prof. Muhammad Aslam). 

2. The Mirat ul-A'dlam by Bakhtawar Khan is a British Museum 
Manuscript on universal history and describes Aurangzeb’s manners 
and habits. 

3. Futuhdt ‘Alamgiri by Ishwar Das gives very useful information about 
Aurangzeb’s rule (British Museum Manuscript No. 23884). 

4. The letters of Khwaja Saif-ud-din to Aurangzeb, published under 
the title of Maktubat-i-Saifiyah clearly indicate that the latter was 
not merely regardful of Khwaja Saif-ud-din and other members of 
the Mujaddiyah family as the kings and nobles usually are to 
eminent scholars and mystics of their time, but took the Khwaja as 
his spiritual guide. In a letter addressed to Khwaja Muhammad 
M'asum, Khwaja Saif-ud-din writes: 

“I have had lengthy sittings these days with the King; some 
of the intricate points mentioned in the letters came under dis¬ 
cussion and the King patiently listened to my explanations 
(letter No. 3).” 

In another letter written by Khwaja Muhammad M'asum 
to Shaikh Muhammad Baqar of Lahore, he writes: 

“On the Sunday night, which was the third of this month, 
the King dropped into my house and took whatever food was 
available at the time. The sitting with the King was sufficiently 
lengthy—we also remained silent for a time in a meditative 
state—, and I hope to see him undergoing the tciriqah-i-dliyah 
(ritual of sublimity) as desired by the well-wishers (letter No. 
142, pp. 168-69). 

The intimate relationship between Aurangzeb and the Mujaddiyah 
family appears to have been too well-known for an eminent mystic 
Shaikh of the Chishtiyah Nizamiyah order, Shah Kalim Ulfah 
Jahanabfidi (d. 1143/1730) instructed Shaikh Nizam-ud-din of 

(Continued on next page) 
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M'asnm who often used to call upon him. Aurangzeb also used 
to piesent costly gifts to them and he visited Sirhind several 
times to associate with Khwaja Muhammad M'asum and his 
family members while on his way from Delhi to Lahore or 
back. 

Mufti Ghulam Sarwar is on record in the Khannat-ul-Asfia 
that Aurangzeb repeatedly requested Khwaja Muhammad 
M'asam to keep company with him but he always declined 
the offer, in accordance with the advice of his late father, and 
sent his son Khwaja Saif-ud-din to De l h i as his proxy. Two 
letters* included in the Maktubat M'as&miyah , which are 
addressed to the Emperor, tend to show that Aurangzeb used 
to seek advice from Khwaja Muhammad M'asmn and also 
acted on it. In the next section we would show how Khwaja 
Saif-ud-din helped the king in his religious endeavours designed 
to make the shariah the law of the land. The collection of 
Khwaja Saif-ud-dm’s letters, known as the Maktubat-i-Saifiyah, 
includes eighteens letters 2 addressed to the king in which his 
attention has been drawn to the prevalent innovations that 
ought to be prohibited and the steps to be taken for propa¬ 
gation of the Holy Prophet’s sunnah and practices of the true 
faith. 

It is not possible to ascertain the religious motive for 
every action or decision taken by any king nor can they always 
be in accordance with the teachings of Islam. This was true 
only in the case of the first four right-guided caliphs and the 
Umayyad Caliph 'Umar b. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz who regarded the 


(Continued from previous page) 

Aurangabad, in one of his letters, to exercise caution in organising 
musical recitations since mystics of the Mujaddiyah family were 
with the King in his Deccan campaign. (Prof. Khaliq Ahmad 
Nizami, Tarikh Masha'ikh Chisht, pp. 418-19.) 

1. Maktubdt M'asdumiyah Nos. 221, 247 

2. Maktubat-i-Saifiyah, Nos. 20, 22, 23, 26, 35, 39, 56, 57, 59, 60, 67, 
72, 74, 76, 80, 161, 164 and 165. 
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caliphate as ah extension of the prophetic assignment. The 
things changed with the passage of time as well as under the 
compulsion of social and political forces but, apart from it, 
we can never be sure of the reliability of accounts left by the 
historians. It would thus be difficult to bring in any verdict 
on the doings of the rulers of later times with any amount of 
certainty. Nevertheless, the reliable historical data available 
about Aurangzeb speaks volumes of his concord with the 
objectives of reformation and renovation set afloat by Shaikh 
Ahmad Mujaddid Sirhindl and the active cooperation he 
extended to the virtuous efforts of the Shaikh's progeny in 
transforming the state and the society as instruments serving 
the cause of religion. Aurangzeb took courageous steps, for 
the first time in the history of India, in accordance with the 
ideas and ideal of the Mujaddid to rejuvenate the staie and 
the society irrespective of the financial loss suffered by his 
government. How far these measures designed to reform the 
morals of the people and to enforce the provisions of the 
shart‘ah were successful can be seen from the following 
remarks of the author of Ma‘athir-i-Alamgin. 

“The innovators, atheists, heretics who had deviated 
from the straight path of Islam, infidels, hypocrites and the 
spiritually indifferent who had spread all over India—were 
chastised and forced to give up their wicked usages, obey 
theologians and observe the fasts and prayers regularly.” 1 2 
We need not give any detailed account of the personal 
character and conduct of Aurangzeb who was acclaimed by 
his contemporary historians as a believing, pious ruler “abso¬ 
lutely free from vice and even from the more innocent plea¬ 
sure of the idle rich.”* 

Speaking of Aurangzeb's piety and simplicity Manucci says : 

“The king..sleeps for three hours only, on 


1. Muhammad Saqi Musta‘id KhSn, Ma'asir-i-Alamgiri, p. 93 

2. Jadunath Sircar, Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, p. 318 
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awakening offers up his usual prayers which occupy an hour 

and a half.Every year he goes into penitential retirement 

for forty days, during which he sleeps ou the ground, he 

fasts, he gives alms.Thus in twenty-four hours his rule 

is to eat once and sleep three hours.*....*.His clothes are 

plain, he wears few ornaments.nothing but a small 

plume, or aigrette in the middle of his turban and a large 

precious stone in front. He wears no strings of pearls. 

His coats are of a very moderately priced material, for 
each Qaba (gown) does not exceed ten rupees in cost.”* 
The last days of this damsh clad in the imperial purple 
have been thus described by the historians: 

“In the fifty-first year of his rule, 1118/1707, he was 
smitten with fever for four days, but he performed all the 
five daily prayers with the congregation. He wrote a will 
giving directions about his last rites—I leave four and a 
half rupees out of my earnings by tewing caps which 
should be spent on the death shroud, while 805 rupees 
earned by copying the Qur’an should be distributed to the 
poor and the needy—After morning prayers on Friday, 
28th of Dhil Q‘ada, fifty-first year of his kingship in 
1118 A.H,, 1 2 3 he was engrossed in the recollection of God. 
A pahar of the day later the rosary fell silent as God 
answered his prayers.” 4 

There was not a field of activity—political, social, fiscal 
and moral—in which Aurangzeb did not try to bring out im¬ 
provements. Here we would mention some of his edicts which 
were issued with the object of ensuring deference due to the 


1. Niccolo Manucci, Storia do Mogor, (first three volumes translated by 
William Irvine, London, 1907; fourth volume translated by John 
Murray, London, 1908), Vol. II, p. 332 

2. Ibid., II, p. 342 

3. 3rd March, 1707 

4. Ma'asir-i-'Alamgiri, p. 319 (Will of Aurangzeb) 
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shan { ah and Islamic practices. 

Describing the events pertaining to the second year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign (1069/1659), KhafI Khan writes: 

“Since the reign of Emperor Akbar the official year of 
account and the years of the reign had been reckoned from 
the 1st Farwardi, when the sun enters Aries, to the end 
of Isfandar, and the year and its months were called Ilahl; 
but as this resembled the system of the fire worshippers, 
the Emperor, in his zeal for upholding Islamic rule, direc¬ 
ted that the year of the reign should be reckoned by the 
Arabic lunar year and months, and that in the revenue 
accounts also the lunar year should be preferred to the 
solar. The festival of the (solar) new year was entirely 

abolished. (All) know that.the recurrence of 

the four seasons, summer, winter, the rainy season of 
Hindustan, the autumn and spring harvests, the ripening 
of the com and fruit of each season, the tankhw&h of the 
jagirs, and the money of the mansabdars, are all depen¬ 
dent upon the solar reckoning, and cannot be regulated by 
the luoar; still his religious Majesty was unwilling that 
- the nauroz and the year and months of the Magi should 
give their names to the anniversary of his accession.” 1 
Khafi Khan goes on further to say : 

“To comfort the people and alleviate their distress, the 
Emperor gave order for the remission of the rahdan (toll) 
which was collected on every highway ( guzar ), frontier 
and ferry, and brought in large sums to the revenue. He 
also remitted the pandari, a ground or house cess, which 
was paid throughout the imperial dominions by every trades¬ 
man and dealer, from the butcher, the potter, and the 
green-grocer, to the draper, jeweller, and banker. The 


t. Khafi Kh5n, Muntakhab-uULubdb, Vol. II, pp. 77-79 (Elliot and 
Dawson, Vol. VII, pp. 241-42) 
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tax on spirits, on gambling houses, on brothels, the fines, 
thanks-givings, and the fourth part of debts recovered by 
the help of magistrates from creditors. These and other 
imposts, nearly eighty in number, which brought in crores 
of rupees to the public treasury were all abolished through¬ 
out Hindustan.” 1 2 

Soon after his second coronation anniversary Aurangzeb 
issued a number of ordinances for restoring the rules of Islam 
in the administration and bringing the lives of the people into 
closer accord with the moral teachings of the Qur’an. Almost 
every historian of Aurangzeb's time reports the appointment 
of Mulla ‘Ewaz Wajlh, an eminent TuranI scholar, as the censor, 
with the rank of the commander of one thousand horse. A 
party of mansabdars and ahadis was placed under him and 
the provincial governors were directed to assist Mulla ‘Ewaz 
Wajlh in the woik of moral reform of the people within their 
own jurisdictions.* 

The annals for the years from the eleventh to the twenty- 
first year of Aurangzeb’s regnal year include several regulations 
promulgated with the object of enforcing the rules of the shar iah. 
Khafi Khan writes in the Muntakhab-ul-Lubab. 

“The king of happy disposition strove earnestly from 
day to day to put in force the rules of the law, and to 

maintain the Divine commands and prohibitions.The 

minstrels and singers of reputation in the service of the 
court were made ashamed of their occupation, and were 
advanced to the dignity of mansabs. Public proclamations 

were made prohibiting singing and dancing.In the reigns 

of former kings, upto this year, the jharoka-darshem had 
been a regular institution. His religious Majesty looked 
upon this as among the forbidden and unlawful practices. 


1. Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Vol. VII, p. 87 (Elliot & Dawson, 
p. 247). 

2. ‘Alamgir NdmSh, pp. 390-97; Mira'at Ahmadi, pp 263-4, Storia, ii, pp,5-7 
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so he left off sitting in the window, and forbade the assem¬ 
bling of the crowd beneath it,” 1 

The Muslim rulers of India had come to place reliance 
on astrologers and horoscopists like the Hindu rajas of old; 
the astrologers were considered an integral part of the Mughal 
emperor’s entourage. They decided all questions pertaining to 
the selection of the proper time for doing things which were 
considered to depend upon the selection of the proper astro¬ 
nomical movement. In the year 1087/1675, according to KhafI 
Khan, “Aurangzeb forbade all this. He abolished the custom 
of composing and reciting verses, of selecting the moment for 
doing things on the basis of astronomical calculations.” 2 “They 
were also bound down to furnish securities for not drawing 
up almanacs.” 3 

The administration of justice had been the preserve of 
civil administrators and military officers during the Mughal 
period. “Aurangzeb established the QazI so firmly”, writes 
KhafI Khan, “in the affairs of the state and with reference 
to the general principles as well as the details of administration, 
that the leading and responsible officers of the empire began 
to regard them with envy and jealousy.” 4 

As it was the great object of Aurangzeb that all Muslims 
should follow the principles of religion as expounded by the 
most competent jurists and the law officers should not feel 
difficulty in administering the canonical laws, he took the initia¬ 
tive of getting a digest of Muslim Law compiled by competent 


1. KhafI Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Vol. II, p. 211 ff. (Elliot and 
Dowson, Vol. VII, pp. 283-84) 

2. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 215, (A. J. Syed Bombay, 1977, p. 247) 

3. Muhammad. Saql Musta’id Khan, Ma’asir-i-'Alamgiri, pp. 75, 81, 
Suqa'at ‘Alamgiri, No. 78 

4. KhafI Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, p. 216 (A. J. Syed, p. 248); Jadunath 
Sircar, History of Aurangzeb, Vol. Ill, p. 74; Zahir-ud-din Farflql, 
Aurangzeb and His Times, pp. 559-62 
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scholars. He appointed a Board of experts to compile a stan¬ 
dard canon in order to provide an easy and available means 
of ascertaining the proper and authoritative legal opinion 
alongwiih the sources from which these precedents were derived. 
The chief editor of the digest, appointed in the very beginning 
of Aurangzeb’s rule, was Shaikh Nizam-ud-dln of Burhanpar 
who was assisted in the task by a number of eminent scholars 
of Hanafite persuation. 1 This digest known as the Fatawah-i- 
KHlamgm in India and the Fatawah-i-Hindiyah in Egypt, Syria 
and Turkey is still regarded as a work of outstanding merit 
and importance. It was completed in six volumes at a cost 
of more than rupees two lacs. 2 3 

An act of greater courage was the proclamation made by 
Aurang/eb that he was prepared to meet all the shara‘% and 
civil claims against him. Reporting the events pertaining to 
the period between eleventh and the twenty-first regnal year 
Khafi Khan says: “In this year owing to his concern for 
righteousness and justice, Aurangzeb ordered a proclamation to 
be issued at the court and the cities, ‘Every one, who had 
any civil or sharai claim against the Emperor, was to present 
himself before the vakil of Emperor, and obtain his claim after 
proving his case.’ Aurangzeb also ordered a vakil-i-shara‘i to 
be appointed on behalf of the Emperor in the court and each 
of the territories far and near in order to deal with the claims 
of the people who were unable to approach the Emperor them¬ 
selves.”* 

It had long been customary with those attending the Mughal 
Court to salute the Emperor by lowering their heads and tou¬ 
ching it with the hands several times. These practices, although 


1. Hakim Saiyid Abdul Ha'i has given the names of twenty scholars 
selected for the compilation of the Fat&wah (As-Thaqafat-il-Islamtyah 
fil ffitu, Damascus, pp. 110-111). 

2. Bhaktawar Khan, MirSt-i-'Alam (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, 
pp.159-160) 

3. Khafi Khan, Mmakhab-uLLubSb, Vol. II, p.248 (A.J. Syed, p. 271) 
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against the precepts of the sharvah, had been accepted no less 
by the learned and the mystics than the nobles and grandees 
of the state. It has been reported by the historians that 
“during the same period an order was issued that when 
Musalmans met the king they were to greet him with the 
salam prescribed by the sharvah and not to raise their hands to 
their heads like infidels; the officers were also to behave in the 
same way towards persons of distinction as well as the gene¬ 
rality of the people.” 1 

The steps taken by Aurangzeb to enforce the rules of the 
sharVah and the orders and prohibitions of God earned him 
the title of “Muhyi-ud-dln”, the vivifier of faith, from the people 
desirous to see Islam strong and vigorous in India. Dr. Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal, who had a deep insight into the conflicting 
features of the ancient Indian religious thought and philosophy 
and the ideas and ideals of Islam as well as the vital role of 
the latter in shaping the future of the country, deemed Aurang¬ 
zeb to be one of the protectors of true faith in India. The 
writer of these lines had met the Poet of East at his residence 
on 22nd November, 1937 and recorded in his reminiscence of 
the meeting that; 

“Coming to the topic of Islamic revival and renovation 
in India, the 'Atlanta paid glowing tributes to Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi, Shah Wallullah, and Emperor Muhyi-ud-dln 
Aurangzeb and remarked that but for these great men and 
their Herculean efforts, Islam .would have been assimila¬ 
ted in India by the Hindu culture and philosophy.” 2 

Iqbal has also summed up his feelings of admiration and 
gratitude to the great Emperor in these lines included in the 


1. Khali KhSn, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Vol. II, p.248 (A.J. Sayed. p.271), 
p. 271; Muhammad Saqi Musta'id Khan, Maasir i-Alamgiri, p.98 

2. For a detailed discussion of Aurangzeb's religious reforms see Jadunath 

Sarkar's Aurangzeb, Vol. Ill and Aurangzeb by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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RamUz-i-Bekhudi. 

‘Alamglr, the king of heavenly abode, the glory of Timurid 

lineage, 

To him is due the respect paid to Muslims and to the 

Prophet’s law, the homage. 

He was our last shot in the battle of religion and misbelief, 

When Dara came forth in the cast of Akbar’s seed of 

disbelief. 

Hearts had ceased to be radiant within the breasts and the 

millat was in despair, 

Thence God picked up ‘Alamglr, the mendicant with a 

trusty sabre. 

To revive the faith and renew conviction, he was charged, 

His luminous sword illumined our company and the seat 

of kufr was scorched. 

Unable to fathom his wisdon, the blockheads took to prattle, 

Enamoured of taufad, he was like Ibrahim in the idol- 

temple. 

Exalted among the kings, from his grave his mendicity 

is visible. 

The ideas and ideals of the Mujaddid gradually took root 
within the country through the efforts of his purehearted spiri¬ 
tual successors, specially Khwaja Muhammad M'asum and Saiyid 
Adam Binnaurl, until, by the twelfth century, this country became 
a lighthouse of spiritual and intellectual enlightenment amidst 
the gloom encompassing the world of Islam. A network of 
hospices run by mystics belonging to the Mujaddidyah order 
came into existence which attracted people from the lands, far 
and near, for obtaining spiritual guidance as well as instruction 
in the hacftth and other branches of Islamic learning. 



CHAPTER IX 


NOTABLE ADVERSARIES OF 
SHAIKH AHMAD 


The character and thought of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid 
Sirhindi discussed earlier bring out his achievements which are 
definitely great and outstanding, but this appraisal would remain 
incomplete if a mention is not made of his adversaries who 
started opposing him in his own lifetime. Certain writings of 
the Mujaddid in his letters and other works, explaining higher 
reaches of the spiritual realm, did give rise to discordant notes 
against him. 

The lasting fame and popularity achieved by the Mujaddid 
during his lifetime raised his prestige outside the country no 
less than the recognition accorded to him in the intellectual 
and ruling circles of India. Nevertheless, some of his teachings 
were so unfamiliar to the people in general that even the learned 
among them found it hard to accept them. They were shocked by 
his views which were against the accepted thought and inherited 
custom of the community. This reaction was not unusual: all those 
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who are endowed with a nimble mind and vital impulse have 
to go beyond the current norms of thought and practice with the 
result that they find themselves at odds with their contemporaries. 
The Mujaddid had been preaching against the so-called virtuous 
innovations, respectful prostration to the mystic guides, musical 
recitation normally accepted as a means of inducing ecstasy, verbal 
repetition of the niyat (intention) before the prayers, congrega¬ 
tional prayers of tahajjud, celebrations in connection with the 
prophet’s birthday, infallibility of intuitive insights and spiritual 
knowledge of the mystics as against the legal pronouncements of 
the celebrated jurists and similar other practices in vogue among al¬ 
most all the sufi orders of his day which were then employed for 
drawing out the deepest spiritual emotions. And, to crown it all, 
he had the courage to criticise the Shaikh Akbar and his doctrine 
of Unity of Being which was then accepted as the acme of spiri¬ 
tual perfection and the highest achievement of gnostic intuition. 
He went even a step further and presented his own finding 
—the doctrine of fVahdat-us-shuhud —as a parallel mystical 
experience to that of Shaikh Akbar. It would have really been 
surprising—an event unheard of in the history of revivalist 
movements or even arts and literature—if no dissenting voice 
had been raised towards the end of his life span or immediately 
after his death. 

The opposition to the Mujaddid can be classified under 
two broad headings: one of it was caused either by misunder¬ 
standing or deliberate misrepresentation of his teachings and 
it vanished as soon as the misapprehension was removed or 
the false construction put on his ideas was detected. The 
second type of antagonism was the product of a contrary belief or 
thought or else a personal antipathy to him. 

The friction between the Mujaddid and Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Haq Muhaddith Dihlawl (d. 1052/1642), a sincere and pious 
scholar, falls under the first category. He was also one of 
the spiritual successors of Khwaja Baqi Billah and thus allied 
to the Mujaddid, but he expressed surprise and resentment on 
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certain views and statements of the Mujaddid and came out 
with them in one of his letters addressed to the latter. 1 The 
views, attributed to the Mujaddid in the letter of Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Haq Muhaddith Dihlawi, have been found to be incorrect or 
distorted by those who have studied it at length. Actually 
this was a personal letter written by Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq to a 
colleague and it was not included by him in the compilation 
of his epistles known as the Al-Makatib wal-Rasail. According 
to MirzS Mazhar Janjansn Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq had even directed 
his successors to destroy this letter. 

The underlying idea in the letter of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq 
was that certain statements of the Mujaddid were contem¬ 
ptuous of the great precursors who were unanimously held in 
esteem by the entire community- This letter has, however, been 
examined more than once and the contention of Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Haq has been refuted by several scholars. The letters of the 
Mujaddid as well as his life-long endeavours give a lie to the 
charge against him. An important reason for Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Haq’s opposition to Shaikh Ahmad was his unbounded devotion 
and love for Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir JllanI who has been, in a 
unique way, the inspirer of millions. Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq shared 
the ardent affection evoked by the lovesome spirituality of Shaikh 
‘Abdul Qadir in the hearts of vast numbers and thus he could 
not countenance what he considered as the assertion of anybody’s 
superiority over Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir. This point has also been 
extensively dealt with by several writers in a satisfactory manner. 


1. Professor Khaliq Ahmad Nizami has given the full text of this 
letter in his "Hayat Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq" (pp. 312-344). Several 
brochures have since been written to confute the charges levelled 
by Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq by persons like Shaikh Badr-ud-din Sirhindi, 
Shaikh Muhammad Yahya (youngest son of Shaikh Ahmad), Shaikh 
Muhammad Farrukh, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Muhaddith Dihlawi, Qazi 
Thana Ullah Panipati and Shaikh Ghulam ‘Ali Dihlawi. A larger 
volume consisting of 336 pages was written by Vakil Ahmad of 
Sikandarp&r under the title of the Hadiyah-t-Mujaddidyah. 
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It is not necessary to re-examine Mujaddid’s letter in question 
or the different issues that arise from it for one can go throngh 
the writings on the subject, some ol which have been men¬ 
tioned earlier. These studies prove, beyond any shadow of doubt, 
that most of the statements attributed to the Mujaddid were deli¬ 
berate perversions or, at best, misconstructions on his sententious 
expressions. It is rather surprising how Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq 
allowed himself to accept such reports and quoted them in his 
letter. Shah Ghulam ‘All Dihlawl who is typically solemn and 
soberminded has after citing such concocted passages expressed 
his surprise in these woids: “God forbid ! What a monstrous lie 
and fake material! None of the Mujaddid’s letters include 
these passages. May Allah forgive the Shaikh.” 

Since, however, Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq's criticism of the 
Mujaddid was motivated by his sincerity and zeal for religion, 
he lost no time in making amends as soon as his misunder¬ 
standing was removed. His subsequent letters to the Mujaddid 
as well as other contemporary mystics bespeak of his admira¬ 
tion and high regard for the latter. 1 In one of his letters 
written after his retraction from the criticism against the 
Mujaddid, Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq wrote to KhwajS Hosam-ud-dln 
of Delhi. 

“May Allah keep you well and allow your sincere 
disciples to enjoy your gracious patronage. The reason 
for not being able to ascertain about your health during the 
last two or three days was either because of my sluggishness, 
a common human weakness, or my assumption that you 
would be alright in a few days. I hope that you would now 
let me know about your health. 

“I am looking forward to the happy tidings from 


1. It is interesting to see how a modern scholar who has treated Shaikh 
Abdul Haq’s letter criticising Shaikh Ahmad at some length, dis¬ 
misses the reproachment between the two with a skeptical note. See 
pp.87-90 of Friedman’s Shaykh Ahmad Slrhindi. 
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Shaikh Ahmad. I hope that the invocations of his adorers 
would be answered by God, and they would surely be 
efficacious. This pooriing is nowadays feeling a close spiri¬ 
tual affinity with him; nothing of human dispositions and 
mental attitudes stand in-betwern us. I do not know 
why it is so. But apart from it, the right and proper 
course as well as the way dictated by prudence is that one 
should not bear any ill-will against such a venerable person. 
I find my own heart so very inclined towards him that it is 
difficult to express my attachment to him in words. God 
alone is capable of inclining the hearts and changing dis¬ 
positions. Those who cannot see beyond the external 
appearances would not believe it, but I myself do not 
know what has happened to me and how it has come 
about. God knows best the truth of the matter.” 1 
We may now turn to an Arab scholar of Hijaz, Shaikh 
Hasan al-Ujaiml, 2 who respresents the second group of Shaikh 
Ahmad’s opponents. In the introduction of his book entitled 


1. Shah Naym Ullah of Bahraich, Bashar at-i-Mazharlya, Nadwatul ‘UlamS 
Library Manuscript No. Tarikh (33535) 1591. It was written in 1281/1864. 

2. He was a teacher of hadith in Medina, and a renowned Hanafite theo¬ 
logian of his time. He was the teacher of Shaikh Abu Tahir Kurd!, 
under whom Shah Waliullah had studied hadith. Shah Waliullah 
introduces him in the Anfas-ul-Arafin as a teacher of hadith and a man 
of encyclopedic knowledge. He was a fluent speaker with good 
memory and a close associate of Shaikh ‘Isa al-Maghribi but was 
also friends with Shaikh Ahmad Qashashii ShaikhlMuhammad 'bin ‘Ala 
Babli and Shaikh Zainal 'Abidin b. ‘Abdul Qadir Tabari, a Shaf'ite 
jurist. He had also been associated with the mystics like Shah 
Ni'amat Ullah Qadiri and practised the methods employed to attain 
spiritual concentration. His favourite student was Shaikh Abu Tahir 
Kurdi, the teacher of Shah Wall Ullah. In his old age he had given 
up his residence at Mecca and led a secluded life at Ta’if where he died 
in 1113/1701. He was buried near the tomb of‘Abdullah b.‘Abbas. 
(Atifas-ul-'Arifin, pp. 186-7). In the AI-‘Alam, Khair-ud-din al-Zarkali 

(Continued on next page) 
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As-S&rim al-Hindi fi Jawab-i-Sawal ‘an Kalam&t-i-Sirhindi ,» it 
has been stated that a juristic opinion has been sought from 
the scholars of Mecca and Medina in regard to certain heterodox 
statements made by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi in his letters. 
“The enquirers have asked,” he writes, “to expound the view 
of the shart‘ah about any one making such unsound statements, 
or giving tongue to them, or entertaining a belief in them, or 
else preaching them.” Thereafter, the author says, “my revered 
teacher Shaikh Mulia Ibrahim b. Hasan Kaurani directed me 
to write a rejoinder giving legal opinions on the subject and 
also tt> mention the opinions expressed on the subject by other 
scholars of the two holy cities.” Shaikh Hasan has also copied 
the lfcgal opinions of his teachers, Mulls Ibrahim KauranI of 
Medina and Saiyid Jamal-ud-din Muhammad b. ‘Abd ur-Rasul 
al-Barzanji in his book. 

It would be of interest to know something about the two 
scholars quoted by Shaikh Hasan. The former, that is, Mulls 
Ibrahim Kaurani of Medina finds a mention in the Anfas-ul- 
‘ Arif in of Shsh Waliullah. He was father of Shaikh Abu 
Tshir Kurd!, the scholar under whom Shsh Waliullah studied 
hadith. He had accused an eminent scholar and mystic of his 
time, Shaikh Yah)5 Shawl, of having anthropomorphic view 
of God for which he was turned out of his court by a minister 


(Continued from previous page) 

has stated that he was a non-Arab whose father's name was ‘AH b. 
YahyS, and his patronymic name was Abu’l Baqs. The year of 
his birth is given in it as 1049/1639. {Al 'Alarn, Vol. II, p. 223). 

1. Arabic manuscript No. 2733, KhudS Bakhsh library, Bankipfir, Patna. 
The manuscript is a copy from the author’s own dissertation by Shaikh 
Sul aims n JitwS. Another incomplete manuscript of it (included in the 
Qadh-us-Zand, No. 224) is to be found in the Asafia Library under the 
title of Al-Asb al-Hindi but the name of the book has not been given 
by the copyist. Two other books confuting Shaikh Ahmad, present 
in the Asafia Library, are by Muhammad al-Barzanji (Mss. No. 223 and 
224 under the Kalam section). 
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of the Turkish Empire. The incident is but an example of 
his being rash and short-tempered. Saiyid Muhammad al- 
Barzanjl 1 , the second jurist cited by Shaikh Hasan in his 
support, is stated to be sulky by Shah Wallullah. 

It is also noteworthy that in a fatws, the legal position 
stated in the light of Islamic law by a jurisconsult is always 
based on facts narrated by an inquirer. The jurists are not 
judges, nor do they have time and resources to record the 
evidences or make personal enquiries before giving their opinions. 
It is also not incumbent on them to find out whether the oral 
of written statements attributed to a certain person and sub¬ 
mitted to them for legal opinion are correct or not. Thus, 
there is -every reason to believe that the above-mentioned 
jurisconsults would not have gone through the Makt&bst of 
Shaikh Ahmad. It would have not been possible for them to 
spare some of their time spent in studies and teaching, to make 
enquiries about the beliefs and statements attributed to Shaikh 
Ahmad. There was no scholar having first-hand information 
about Shaikh Ahmad in Mecca or Medina in those days. 

As for the mental grasp, truthfulness and conscientiousness 
of the inquirer seeking juristic opinion about Shaikh Ahmad 
is concerned, only one example is enough to illustrate his ignor¬ 
ance and improbity. The observation of Shaikh Ahmad about 
the essence of the K'aba affirmed by him as divulging spiritual 
secrets, has been interpreted by the inquirer as his denial to 
recognise its present structure as the sacred mosque which 
amounted to infidelity. He says in his presentment that one 
of his unsound utterances is the denial of the present, well- 


I. Muhammad b. ‘Abdur Rasul al~Barzanji was born in 1040/1630 and 
died in 1103/1691. He belonged to Shehrzor but later on settled 
down in Medina. He wrote a book on Ibn ‘Arab!, known as the Hall- 
i-Mushkildt Ibn 'Arabi, and another to refute Shaikh Ahmad under the 
title of the Qadh-us-Zand, For details see Shaikh ‘Abdullah Murid 
Abul Khair’s At Mukhtasar min Kitab Nasr an-Nur Waz-Zahr. 
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known edifice of K'aba as the sacred mosque. 

This assertion.can now be qom pared with the -fascination 
and zeal expressed by Shaikh Ahmad for paying a visit to the 
holy mosque written in a letter to Shaikh Taj-ud-din of Sanbhal 
just after the latter’s return from the pilgrimage. 

'•Just as the K‘aba is, in the estimation of this humble 
self, the object of prostration for all form* and bodies 
created by God (whether they be human beings or angels), 
its essence is also the sanctoium of divine service for the 
essences of all forms and bodies. Its reality surpasses all 
realities and its perfection predominates over all the 
realities of other things. It is like an intervening stage 
between the realities of the world and the celestial realities .” 1 
The instance cited here fully illustrates the worth and 
soundness of the fatawfi based on linguistically strained or even 
wilfully misrepresented writings of Shaikh Ahmad. Still, the 
jurists who declared Shaikh Ahmad to be an infidel also 
said that: 

“However, it is not improbable that God might have 
bestowed His favour on the believer in these doctrines and 
the scriber of these writings, and he might have died as 
a true believer. This is what so often happens to His 
bondsmen: for, thus He demonstrates His mercy on several 
occasions. One of the grounds supporting this assumption 
is that some of his progeny who came for pilgrimage to 
the holy cities exprssed their desire to qualify for the aca¬ 
demic degree in hadvh, and they told that their spiritual 
way consisted of following the surmah of the Prophet 
and walking in his footsteps. They obtained the certi¬ 
ficates of proficiency from the scholars of hadjth like 
Imam Zainul ‘Abidin Tabari, and so highly satisfied 
and pleased was our Shaikh ‘Isa Muhammad b. al- 
Maghribl J'afrl with them that he got himself initiated 


1. Maktubst, Vol. I, No.263 
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in the Naqshbandiyah order with a view to receiving the 
blessings of venerated mystics among the ancestor* of the 
latter.” 1 2 

The author’s solicitude for truthfulness is as much apparent 
from this quotation as it shows that his legal statements were 
based on distorted facts presented to him. It also divulges 
the diffidence of the jurisconsult in pronouncing an opinion 
hostile to Shaikh Ahmad, which, ultimately, had to be amended 
because of the noble behaviour and spiritual attainments of 
Khwajs Muhammad M'asum as later on witnessed by him in 
the two holy cities. In fact, one of the respected scholars 
of the place, Shaikh ‘Isa al-Maghribl took the oath of fealty 
on the hands of Khwaja M‘asum and was initiated in the 
Naqshbandiyah order. Shah Wallullah writes about Shaikh 
‘Isa al-Maghribi in the Anfas ul-'Arifin : 

“In all respects he was a well-read scholar and teacher 
of great many theologians of the two holy cities. He 
was a colossus of knowledge pertaining to hadith and 
qirai. Saiyid Umar Ba Hasan used to say that if anybody 
wanted to see a saint, he ought to meet him.”* 

Shortly thereafter a scholar belonging to the Mujaddidyah 
order, Muhammad Beg al-Uzbeki went to Hijaz from India. 
He wrote « Atiy&t al-Wahhab al-Fdsalah bayna al-/Chats’ wa al- 
Sawsb to defend Shaikh Ahmad in which, he demonstrated 
that the condemnation of Shaikh Ahmad was based on faulty 
translations and wilful misinterpretatfon of his writings. He 
cited several examples of such misrenderings with the result 
that a number of scholars in Arabia abandoned their erro¬ 
neous notions and wrote books in the defence of Shaikh Ahmad. 
One of those who supported Muhammad Beg was Hasan b. 
Muhammad Murad Ullah al-TanisI al-Makki whose ‘ Al-'Arf al- 
Nadt fi Nusrat-al-Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi brings out the unreliable 


1. Mss. Al-Sarim al-Hindi, p.2 

2. Anfis aU Art fin, p. 183 
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testimony of wrong and misleading translations on which the 
campaign against Shaikh Ahmad was based by his detractors. 
Ahmad al-Yashlshi al-Misrl al-Azbari expressed his conviction 
that the Mujaddid had been condemned by certain scholars 
owing to their insufficient knowledge to understand the mystic 
terms used by the Shaikh or an erroneous conception of his 
thought. Muhammad Beg even defended Shaikh Ahmad in 
debates with the scholars of Hijsz which went a long way in 
clearing the mist of misunderstanding against the Mujaddid 
spread by al-Barzanji with the result that he had ultimately 
to write An-N&shirah al-Nijirah lil-Firqah al-Fsjirah in which 
he speaks of Muhammad Beg with scorn and contempt. 

In India the Ma'&rij ul-fVildy&h 1 2 by Shaikh ‘Abdullah Khesgl 
Qmuri (1043-1106/1633-1695) is a representative document 
showing the trend of thought among the sections not favour¬ 
ably inclined to the Mujaddid. Khesgl who was also known 
by the name of ‘Abdi 1 , was a prolific writer, having several 
works to his credit, and a theologian allied to the Chishtiyah 
order. He was strongly inclined to the doctrine of Unity of 
Being. Khesgl’s teachers and mystic guides were mostly those 
who were opposed to the Mujaddid and had already signed 
the fatwa condemning him as a non-conformist. Some of 
them like Shaikh Ni‘amat Ullah of Lahore and Qazi Nur 
ud-dln, the Qazi of Qusflr, seem to be unduly impressed by 
the Qadh-us-Zand whose author was then staying at Aurangabad.® 
Khesgi wrote Ma‘arij ul Wilayah in the same city in 1096/1688 
by making use of another contemporary but apparently anony¬ 
mous work entitled Kasir ul-Mukhalifm, which had been written 
to confute Shaikh Ahmad and his followers. 


1. The author has seen a manuscript of the book in the personal library 
of Prof. Khaliq Ahmad NizSmi. Another copy of the book is stated 
to be extant in Lahore. 

2. For details see Ahwsl-o-Athar ‘Abdullah Khesgt Kasurt by Muhammad 
IqbSl Mujaddidi. The book has been published by the DSr-al- 
Nt’ivvarrikhin, Lahore. 
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Khesgl’s Ma'arij ul-Wilayah evinces little scholarship and 
coherent thought as it would be seen by the few extracts of 
the book given here. Amongst the things considered objection¬ 
able by him, one is that the Mujaddid did not consider it 
necessary to repeat the words of niyat or intention before offer¬ 
ing a prayer. He writes : 

"When he stood up for prayer, often he contemplated 
the niyat in his mind without repeating the formula, and 
claimed that it was the custom of the holy Prophet. He 
claimed that intention was a settling of purpose in the 
heart rather than something to be repeated by the tongue.” 
How deeply, had" Khesgi studied the Maktubat and what 
sense of responsibility he exhibited in attributing ideas and 
statements to the Mujaddid can be seen from the following 
extilct taken from the Ma'arij ul-Wilayah: 

“Among the mystics of old those giving faith to the 
Unity of Being, such as Husain Mansur, Shaikh Muhyi- 
ud-din Ibn ‘Arab! and others, are regarded by him as 
'agnostics and disbelievers. He has, on several occasions, 
denounced Muhyi-ud-din Ibn ‘Arab! as an apostate, attri¬ 
buted the beliefs of the M'utazilah to him, yet, he has 
also listed him amongst the elects of God in the Maktub&t 
compiled in three volumes.” 

Nowithstanding his criticism of the Mujaddid, Khesgr also 
pays tribute to him for his piety and spiritual attainments. 
He writes; 

“(Hazrat Khwaja BaqI Billah) had given him leave 
to guide the seekers of truth whereby he imparted instruc¬ 
tion in divinity to those who sought guidance from him ; 
led the people to the way of God; instructed them to 
follow the commandments of the shariah; denounced 
those who did not live up to the demands of the law of 
Islam; and was pleased with those who walked on the 
path shown by the sharvah." 

Khesgi appears, at several places in his writtings, to be 
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favourably inclined to the Mujaddid and even defends him by 
contradicting the constructions put upon the Mujaddid’s writings 
by his opponents. He reproduces a number of passages from_ 
the Maktybat held objectionable by the adversaries of the 
hjlujaddid and then goes on to say: 

“It is, however, not at all necessary that these passages 
. should be deemed to express the external (zahir) sense of 
the words; if he intented, as already explained earlier, to 

copvey some internal (batin) significance.he should 

neither be blamed nor held up to reprobation.” 

But the surrounding influence and the common talk he 
had swallowed soon make him to sing a different tune. 

“Nonetheless, the fact of the matter is that any 
pronouncement which can be construed as disrespectful to 
the holy Prophet can never be deemed to be free from 
blame or guilt.” 

0,ne of the reasons for attaching undue importance to the 
Ma'drij ul-Wil&yah and its publicity is that the book is supposed 
to preserve the text of a decree of Shaikh*ul-Islam l sent to 
Hidayat Ullah, the Qddi of Aurangabad, on the direction of 
Aurangzeb. This decree, claimed to have been sealed by Shaikh- 
ul-Islam and issued on Shawvgl 27, 1090/December 1, 1679, 
directed the qdi\ to curb the ideas apparently opposed to the 
views of ahl al-sunnah wal jama 1 ah which were reported to be 
contained in the Maktubat, and to check their publication among 
the people. 

The decree has been given undue importance in certain 


1. Son of Qazl 'Abdul Wahhab was appointed as Shaikh ul-Islsm by 
Aurangzeb in the year 1086/1675. In 1094/1686 the Shaikh resigned 
his exalted office and proceeded to Arabia for performing the pilgri¬ 
mage. Aurangzeb exerted pressures on him to resume the office once 
again but the Shaikh did not accept his offer. Khafl Khan speaks 
of his piety and virtue in the Muntakhab-ul-Lubab in his narration 
of the events from the eleventh to the_ twenty-first regnal year. 
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modern dissertations as if it were a discovery of unusual signw 
ficance which demolishes the. whole edifice of the devotional 
attitude of Aurangzeb to the Mujaddid and his spiritual affiliation 
with the Mujaddid’s descendants. One may refer to a recent 
work, the Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi by a Jewish orientalist of 
Germany, Yohanan Friedmann, by way of example, who speaks 
of irrefutable historical authenticity of this document merely 
because (1) Ma'irij al-Wilayah was written in Aurangabad, the city 
to which the decree is claimed to have been despatched, (2) 
references\to the decree are found in two more contemporary works 
and (3) the non-existence of any writing by a partisan of the 
Mujaddid rejecting it as a forged document. The two additional 
contemporary works cited in support, which make a reference 
to the document are the Qadh-us-Zand and the An-Nashirah 
al-Najirah, which were written by Muhammad b. ‘Abdur- 
Rasul al-Barzanjl. The first of two works, Qadh-us-Zand wa 
Fadah al-Rand fi Radd Jihalat AM al-Sirhind is an Arabic work 
completed on Rajab 13, 1093 (July 20, 1682), according tb 
Friedmann. As Friedmann says the book was written to 
answer the istifta (questionnaire) sent by the ‘Qadi of India' 
styled as qadi al-qudat bid-dayar al-hindiyah who was probably 
the same person referred to in the decree as Shaikh-ul-Islam. 
It is also claimed in the Qadh-us-Zand that the enquirer sent 
the questions for legal opinion upon the instructions of the 
Emperor. Were it so, Al-Barzanji would have been in direct 
contact with the person issuing the said decree, yet he fails tb 
give its text although he reproduces all the other questions 
said to have been referred to the scholars of Mecca and Medina 
for juristic opinion. As-Sarim al-Hindi was also allegedly written 
by Shaikh Hasan Ujaimi in response to the istifta' from 
Indian scholars but it spoke neither of the qadi al-qudat nor of 
any decree issued by him. This leads to one conclusion 
only and it is that either the istifta' was not sent by the 
qodt of India but by somebody else in his name or that 
no text of the decree existed by that time which would have 
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surely been sent along with the istifta' as a weighty document 
in support of the alleged claims against the Mujaddid. The 
other book an-Nsshirah al-N&jirah lil-Firqah al-Fajirah was 
completed by al-Barzanji on Muharram 7, 1095/December 
26, 1683; that is, two years after the first one was written to 
counter the pro-Mujaddid campaign launched in Hijaz. In 
this book, too, he just mentions the existence of the said decree. 
Incidently, this reduces Friedmann’s two contemporary authorities 
to one only since both were written by the same author. However, 
against this solitary witness supporting Khesgl, none of the 
historians of Aurangzeb’s time make any reference to the decree 
of the highest religious and judicial authority of the country 
although they report such trivial matters as funeral procession 
of music (rig) taken out by the musicians and prohibition of 
the t'azia procession following an altercation between two parties 
at Burli&npuH. The decree in question does not also find a 
place in the published and unpublished collections of Aurangzeb’s 
edicts, nor Friedmann has given any reason for this omission 
in the meticulously recorded annals of the time. On the other 
hand, Friedmann brushes aside the voluminous evidence of 
intimate relationship between Aurangzeb and the descendents 
of the Mujaddid just by a casual remark that the whole affair 
is a matter of controversy. 

t The so-called decree issued by the qidl of India begins 
with the words, “It has reached this august and holy location 
that some passages in the Makt&b&t of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindl 
are apparently opposed to the views of ahl-al-sumah wal-jam&'at." 
Unlike his predecessors, Aurangzeb was widely read and an accu¬ 
rate scholar who kept up his love of books to his dying day. 
His extensive correspondence proves his mastery of Arabic and 
Persian literature, both secular and sacred. His interest in 
mystical discipline and association with the saintly men of 
God of his time are facts too well-known to every historian of 


t. 'Mmtakhab-uLLubdb, pp. 113-14 
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the Mughal period. It would, therfore, be unreasonable to 
suppose that Aurangzeb was not conversant with the writings 
of the Mujaddid which had been deliberated upon by,a large 
number of scholars of India and the holy cities ever since they 
had been penned by the Mujaddid, nor did he care, to go 
through the book adversely reported to him despite his deep 
interest in all matters pertaining to religion. It is equally 
fallacious to suppose that Aurangzeb would have given orders 
to curb its contents just on hearsay reports. In fact, had any 
such report been received by Aurangzeb, the religious aspect 
of the matter could never have escaped his notice for there 
was hardly any one more competent than he to bring in a verdict 
on the falseness or otherwise of the contents of the Maklubat. 
In any case the order would have never been issued on the 
basis of reports reaching ‘his august and holy location’; it 
would have rather been his own judgement to curb the 
publication of the Maktub&t throughout his kingdom than in 
Aurangabad only. After a simitar incident of local nature 
already referred to earlier, Aurangzeb had issued orders to all 
the subas prohibiting the manufacture and taking out of the 
t‘azia (of Imam Husain) instead of issuing a prohibitory order 
for Burhanpur only. 

Even if we assume that the decree in question is authentic, 
its importance has evidently been overestimated to strain the 
truth. The primary business of a king, even if he were religious- 
minded like Aurangzeb, would be to see that the people did 
not fall into polemical wranglings and mental dissention. Thus, 
if any order was in fact given by Aurangzeb for curbing the 
publication of intricate mystical thought contained in the Makiubat 
among the illiterate masses of Aurangabad, which had then be¬ 
come a centre of anti-M.ujaddid activities, it would have been 
of the nature of instructions by many a mystic guide upholding 
the doctrine of Wahdat ul-wujud but asking their disciples npt 
to go through the works of Ibn ‘Arab!. In other words, even 
if this decree were accepted as authentic, it would not be helpful 
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in drawing the inference that Aurangzeb disagreed with the 
Mujaddid’s forceful pleadings for enforcing the shariah as (he 
law of the land. For this was Aurangzeb’s accepted policy 
and his life-long endeavour as unmistakably demonstrated by 
the deliberate steps taken by him to nullify the religious eclec¬ 
ticism of Akbar, and the reaffirmation of the distinct and unique 
character of Islamic thought and conduct—all these were com¬ 
pletely in accord with the teachings of Mujaddid and his 
virtuous descendants who were in close contact with him. 

Be that as it may, the popular opposition stirred up by 
rivals of the Mujaddid after his death, in order to condemn and 
contradict the mystical thoughts contained in the Maktubat, died 
away in the first quarter of the twelfth century A.H. although 
it was initially supported by a number of scholars and jurists. 
The traces of these wranglings can now be seen only on the 
pages of historical writings, some of which are still unpublished, 
destined to be preserved in the archives. On the other hand a 
number of cloisters of Mujaddidyah order were set up by that 
time from India to Turkistan. The scholars and mystics allied to 
the Mujaddid’s order propagated his thought and made the Arabic 
version of the Maktubat available to the Arab world. Shaikh 
Muhammad Mutad al-Makkl QazzSnl acquainted the Turk and 
Arab scholars with the mystical thought of the Mujaddid by 
writing the Zail ur-Rushahat. The Arabic translation of the 
Maktubat was made available under the title of Ad-Darr al- 
Maknunat al-Nafisi. Shaikh Muhammad Nur-ud-dln UzbekI 
wrote the ’Atiyat al-Wuhhab al-Fasilah bayna ul-Khata wa as~ 
Sawab. The book was popularly received in the Arab countries 
and Turkey and it helped to clear the mist of misunderstanding 
about the Mujaddid. 1 The response to these concerted efforts is 


1. A more complete list of scholars who were won over by the scholars 
allied to the Mujaddidyah order and who later on took up the task of 
defending his thought can be seen in the Nuzhat-ul-Khawatir (VoJ. v, 

p.4«). 
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adequately demonstrated by the complimentary remarks of a re¬ 
nowned scholar Shihab-ud-din Mahmud Alfisi al-Baghdsdi (d. 
1270/1854) about Shaikh Ahmad in his Rsh-ul-Ma'an in which 
he has profusely quoted from the Maktsbat. By that time 
the flutter of opposition to Shaikh Ahmad among the circle 
of scholars had completely passed away. 

“As for the foam, it passeth away as scum upon the 
banks, while as for that which is of use to mankind, it 
remaineth in the earth. Thus Allah coineth the similitude." 1 
The scholars who had played a leading role in the dis- 
pargement of Shaikh Ahmad in Hijaz were all Kurdis. Shaikh 
Ibrahim al-Kaurani was a Kurd and so was Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-RasQl al-Barzanji who belonged to Shahrzor. Strange 
to say that Maulana Khalid, also of Shahrzor, was selected 
by God to propagate the mystic order of Shaikh Ahmad who 
succeeded in spreading it to Iraq, Syria, Kurdistan and Turkey 
in a way unprecedented in the history of mysticism. 


1. Q. XIII: 17 




CHASTER X 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUJADDIDYAH ORDER 


lie Eminent Deputies 

It would be difficult or rather impossible to catalogue all 
the noted deputies of the Mujaddid and their achievement*. 
The number ran into thousands who were spread all over 
the Islamic world. We have already mentioned the names of 
a few of them who were commissioned to preach either out¬ 
side the country or were sent to the different cities pf India. 
We propose to give here only the names of the outstanding 
deputies with a bit detailed description of the reformative 
endeavour of the two, Khwaja Muhammad M'asum and Syed 
Adam Binnaurl, which would be helpful in estimating the 
popularity of the Mujaddidyah order, and the great task it 
has performed in reforming the morals and religious life of 
the Muslims. There is the least doubt that this success was 
achieved by the Will of God which always comes to the aid 
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of every virtuous task undertaken with the sincerity of purpose 
and in accordance with the way shown by the holy Prophet. 

The more eminent deputies 1 of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid 
Alf Thani were: 1. Saiyid Adam Binnaurl, 2. Maulana 
Ahmad Barki, 3. Maulana Ahmad Daibani (Deobandi), 
4. Maulana Aman Ullah Lahorl, 5. Maulana Badr-ud-djn 
Sirhindl, 6. Shaikh Badl-ud-dln Saharanpurl, 7. Shaikh Hasan 
Barki, 8. Shaikh Hamid Bangall, 9. HajI Khizr Khan Afghani, 
10. Mir Saghlr Ahmad RumI, 11. Shaikh Tahir BadakhshI, 
12. Shaikh Tahir Lahorl, 13. Khwaja Ubaid Uilah alias 
Khwaja Kalan, 14. Khwaja ‘Abdullah alias Khwaja Khurd, 
15. Shaikh ‘Abdul Ha’i Hisarl, 36. Maulana ‘Abdul Wahid 
Lahorl, 17. Shaikh ‘Abdul Hadi Faruqi Badaiinl, 18. Maulana 
Farrukh Husain Harwl, 19. Maulana Qasim ‘All, 20. Shaikh 
Karlm-ud-dln Baba Hasan Abdali, 21. Saiyid Muhib Ullah 
Manikpuri, 22. Shaikh Muhammad Ssdiq Kabuli, 23. Maulana 
Muhammad Salih Kaulabi, 24. Maulana Muhammad Siddlq 
Kashmi, 25. Shaikh Muzammil, 26. Hafiz Mahmud Lahorl, 
27. Shaikh Nur Muhammad Patm, 28. Maulana Yar Muhammad 
Jadld BadakhshI TalqanI, 29. Maulana Yar Muhammad Qadlm, 
30. Shaikh Yusuf Barki, and 31. Maulana Yasuf Samarqandl. 

KhwajS Muhammad M‘asuro 2 

A prefound sage and leader of the learned, Khwaja 
Muhammad M’asiim was the dearly beloved son of Shaikh 
Ahmad, whom he closely resembled not only in external 
appearance but also in his inward perfection. As a spiritual 


1. This list has been taken from the Hazrat Mujaddid Alf Thani by 
ZawwSr Husain and published by Idara Mujaddidiyah, Karachi. 
For details see pp. 724-800 of the above-mentioned book and the 
article "Tazkirah Khulfa'i Mujaddid Alf Thani" by Nasim Ahmad 
Faridi (pp. 310-351) in the Tazklrah Irnint Rabbani Mujaddid Alf 
Thani compiled by Muhammad Manzoor Nomani. 

2. The account given here has been taken from the ffuzhatul Khawstir, 

Vol. V. 
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descendant of his renowned father, he was a paragon of virtue 
and most celebrated for the beauty of his soul. 

Born on 11th Shawwal l007/27th April, 1599, he read 
the first few books from his elder brother Khwsja Muhammad 
Sadiq and then studied at the feet of his father and Shaikh 
Muhammad Tahir of Lahore. He committed the holy Qur’an 
to his heart within a brief period of three months and, like 
the reputed author of the Sharh Waqayah, used to learn the 
writings of his father by heart while copying them. He 
succeeded his father after the death of the latter. Thereafter 
he went for pilgrimage and stayed for a long time in Medina 
before his return* to India. The rest of his life he spent in 
guidance of the people and teaching Tafslr Baidswi, Mishk&t , 
Hidayah, 'Azodi and Talmh to his disciples. 

Shaikh Murad b. Abdullah Qaz>5nl writes in the Zail- 
ur-Rushahat that he was, like his father, one among the signs of 
God who illuminated the world and dispelled the darkness of 
ignorance and blameworthy innovations. Thousands of his 
disciples were helped by, him to attain spiritual perfection 
and the knowledge of God. The number of persons who took 
oaths of allegiance to him is stated to be nine hundred thousand 
of which seven thousand qualified as his spiritual descendants. 
Of these one was Shaikh Habib Ullah Bukhari who rose to the 
position of most revered mystic Shaikh of his time in Khurssan 
and Transoxiana, spread the light of sunnah in Bukhara and 
the surrounding lands and guided four thousand among his 
disciples to attain the perfection of spirit enabling them to 
impart instruction to others in the disciplines of divinity. 

The letters of Shaikh Masnm were compiled in three 
volumes and like the Maktubat of his father, are a repository of 
wisdom and intricacies of mysticism,, serving as a key to the 
letters of his father. 

He died on the 9th Rab‘l-ul-Awwal, 1079/7th August, 
1668, at Sirhind where his grave is still visited by a large number 
of people. 
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Saiyid Adam Binnanrl 1 

A prince of those endowed with divine knowledge and 
the very crucible of love for God, Saiyid Adam b. Ismail 
occupied a prominent position among the noted spiritual guides 
of the Naqshbandiyah order. His birth was promised by the 
holy Prophet in a vision to his father who lived in the village 
Binnaur, hear Sirhind, where Saiyid Adam spent his childhood 
days. 

After entering the religious life Saiyid Adam spent the first 
two months at Multan under the guidance of Hsji Khizr 
Raughani, a disciple of Shaikh Ahmad and thereafter be Came 
to pursue the mystical discipline at the feet of Shaikh Ahmad. 
However, Saiyid Adam was first attracted to the divine, accor¬ 
ding to the Khul&salul Mtf&rif, in the company of Shaikh 
Muhammad Tahir of Lahore who is stated to have inherited 
the same from his father Shaikh Askandar and grandfather 
Shaikh Kamal-ud-din Kaithah. In any Case, Saiyid Adam 
attained the sublime state of spiritual elevation hardly encom¬ 
passed by his Contemporary mystics. His way of mystical 
experience was meticulous adherence to the sharYah and the 
sumah of the Prophet. He never made any deviation, either 
in utterance or practice, from strict compliance with the theolo¬ 
gical doctrine. 

Innumerable persons were helped by him to walk the path 
of virtue and goodness; four hundred thousand are reported 
to have taken oath of allegiance to him, of which about a 
thousand were guided to attain the spiritual insight. His 
cloister had at least a thousand guests every day who came 
there for the satisfaction of their spiritual urge. It has been 
related in the Tazkirah Adamiyah that when Saiyid Adam went 
to Lahore in 1052/1642, he was accompanied by ten thousand 


1. The account given here has been taken from the Nuzhatul Khawatir. 
Vol.V. 
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persons including several nobles and mystics. Shabjahan hap¬ 
pened to be present at Lahore in those days and he felt per¬ 
turbed at the popularity of Saiyid Adam. He sent his minister 
S*ad Ullah Khan but the scant attention paid by the Shaikh 
to the prime minister caused to deepen the misunderstanding 
between the two and on S'ad Ullah Khan’s report the king 
ordered Saiyid Adam to proceed for performance of the pil¬ 
grimage. Accordingly, Saiyid Adam left for HijSz with his 
friends and relatives and stayed at Medina after performing 
the haj, where he ultimately breathed his last. 

Saiyid Adam has to his credit a number of mystical tracts, 
of which the Khulasatul MtfSrif, in Persian, covers two volumes. 
It opens with the words: ‘Praise be to Allah, the Lord of 
the worlds; in great measure be He glorified to the extent of 
the perfections of his names and bounties.' His another work 
is entitled Nikat-ul-AsrOr. 

Saiyid Adam did not know reading or writing for he had not 
been educated by any one. He died on the 23rd of Shawwal- 
1053/25th December, 1643 at Medina and was buried in the 
Jannatul BaqI near the grave of Caliph Uthman. 

Other Eminent Mystics 

We propose to describe here, albeit briefly, some of the 
noted mystics associated with Khwija M'asum which will indi¬ 
cate the popularity enjoyed by them and the great influence 
they wielded on the Muslims of their day. A detailed acc¬ 
ount of their lives and works can be found in their biographies 
or other works purporting to describe sufi traditions. In so 
far as the sufis of India are concerned, sufficient details have 
been given in the fifth, sixth and seventh volumes of the Nuzhat- 
uUKhawatir , the renowned work of Hakim Saiyid ‘Abdul Ha‘I. 

KhwSjS Saif-ud-din Sirhindl 

The system of KhWaja Muhammad M'asam was exten¬ 
sively diffused by his eldest son and spiritual successor Khwsja 
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Saif-ud-din (1049-1096/1639-1685) who achieved a great suc¬ 
cess in iealising the reformist ends of Shaikh Ahmad by renew¬ 
ing the awareness of God and insisting on following the sunnah 
of the Prophet to the exclusion of all subsequent accretions 
and innovations. He took up his residence at Delhi, as desired 
by his father, and established the famous cloister which was 
later developed into an international centre of guidance and 
devotional exercises by MirzS Mazhar Jan Janan and Shah 
Ghulam ‘All, radiating spirituality to Afghanistan and Turkistan, 
on the one hand, and to Iraq, Syria and Turkey, on the other. 

Aurangzab had, as stated earlier, taken an oath of 
allegiance to Khwaja Muhammad M‘asam and was imparted 
spiritual training by Khwaja Saif-ud-din. The annalists of the 
time record the incident that when the Khwaja went into the 
royal chamber, he objected to the pictures painted on its 
walls. The king at once ordered to efface all such paintings. 
The incident was reported by the Khwaja to his father in a 
letter in which he wrote: 

“How virtuous it is of the king that despite his 
magnificence and majesty, my advice was heeded and the 
counsel of this humble fellow was readily implemented.” 1 
Khwaja Saif-ud-din used to report the spiritual experiences 
of the king to his father who expressed satisfaction, in one 
of his letters, at the progress made by the latter. 

“What you have stated of the king, the protector of 
religion, as, for example, the zikr (remembrance of divine 
names) pervading the recesses of his heart, attaining the 
state of sultan-uz-zikr (supreme remembrance) and the 
rabita (communion), absence of distraction, acceptance of 
the truthful advice, getting rid of the things forbidden 
and abandonment of desires, speak of his condition minutely. 
One ought to offer thanks to God for these qualities are 


1. Makitib Khwaja M'asum, Vol. Ill, No. 227. 
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now extinct in the kings.” 1 2 3 

Emperor Aurangzeb used to keep himself in touch with 
Khwaja Muhammad M*asum for traversing the stages of sufi 
path. Muhammad Saqi Musta'id Khan, the author of MaSsir 
Zlamgm, has in the chronicles of the twenty-first year 
described the departure of the Emperor from the garden known 
as Hayat Bakhsh, in the night of 13th Muharram, 1080/3rd 
June, 1669, to the house of the .Khwaja and his return to the 
royal palace after remaining there for some time listening to 
the Khwaja’s discourses and rendering honour to him.* 

The Khwaja was very particular in commending the lawful 
and forbidding the unlawful. He had so given himself up to 
the task that according to Shaikh Murad b. ‘Abdullah al-Qazzani, 
the author of the Zail-ur-Rushah&t, he had almost uprooted 
the blameworthy innovations from the country. It was this 
concern for the shart‘ah which had earned for him the title of 
muhtasib-ul-ummah (censor of the community) from his father. 
He possessed a spiritual charm that used to cast a spell on 
those who happened to meet him. His disciples seemed to be 
carried aw^y as if in a trance in his cloister. At the same 
time, he had such a dominating personality that even the 
nobles and kings did not dare sit down in his peresence and 
kept standing obediently. He was also immensely popular; 
over fourteen hundred people coming daily to pay a -visit to 
him were provided with the victuals desired by them.* 

After the death of Khwaja Saif-ud-din, his place was taken 
by his spiritual successor, Saiyid Nar Muhammad BadaQnl (d. 
1135/1723) who kept the torch of spirituality burning in his 
cloister. Thereafter, Mirza Mazhar Jan Janan took the seat 
of these masters. We shall speak about Mirza Mazhar Jan 
Janan later on. 


1. Maktubat Khwaja M'as&m, Vol. Ill, No. 227 

2. Massif ‘Alamgiri, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871 , p. 84 

3. Zail-ur-Rushahat, pp. 48-49 
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From Khw&jft Muhammad Zubair to Maulana Fazlnr Rahman 
Ganj-MorSdlbSdl 

The second son of Khwaja Muhammad M‘atum was Khwaja 
Muhammad Naqshband (1034-1114/1625-1702) who was also 
known as Hujjat Allah Naqshaband. Appointed as his chief 
spiritual successor by Khwaja Muhammad M’asam, he set about 
to propagate his father’s way in all sincerity, temperance and 
humility. 

Khwaja Muhammad Zubair (d. 1151/1738) b. Abil ‘Ala’, 
a grandson of Khwaja Muhammad M'asum, succeeded Khwaja 
Muhammad Naqshband and achieved such a universal popula¬ 
rity as was not enjoyed by any other mystic of the period. The 
path he took from his house to the mosque was covered with 
turbans and wraps by the nobles and grandees so that he may 
not have to step down on the bare ground. If he ever went 
to see any ailing person or to take part in a repast, the pro¬ 
cession formed by his followers resembled a royal march. 1 

Khwaja Muhammad Zubair had several noted successors 
of whom three, Shah Zia Ullah, Khwaja Muhammad Nasir 
‘Andlib and Khwaja ‘Abdul ‘Adi were particularly illustrious. 
The spiritual successor of the first was Shah Muhammad Afeq; 
the son of the second was Khwaja Mir Dard Dihlawl; and 
the third was succeeded by Shah ‘Abdul Qadir Dihlawl, the 
first Urdu translator of the Qur’an. All of them were highly 
respected mystics. 

Khwaja Zia Ullah was a profound sage endowed with both 
inward and outward perfection. Shah Ghulam ‘Ali used to 
say: “One who has not seen the winsome qualities of the 
Mujaddid may direct his eyes to Khwaja Zia Ullah.” 2 

His spiritual successor Shah Muhammad Afaq (1160-1251/ 
1747-1835) was granted immense popularity by God and 
was an acknowledged mystic of the north-west India. When 


1. D wr-ul-Ma'drif. 

2. Ibid., p. 16 - 
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he went to Kabul, King Shah Zaman Khan took an oath of 
allegiance to him. 

The noted spiritual successor of Shah Muhammad Afaq 
was Maulana Fazlur Rahman Ganj-MoradabadI (1208-1313/ 
1794-1895) whose spiritual magnetism, love of God, rigorous 
discipline in following the sharvah and deep knowledge of the 
smnah were a source of spiritual enlightenment to the people 
in northern India over half a century. In his own words it 
was a power of love in action. 1 

Hakim Saiyid ‘Abdul Ha’i, the author of encyclopedic 
biographical accounts, is known for the catholicity of his views 
and critical evaluation of characters. He writes about Maulana 
Fazlur Rahman Ganj MoradabadI: 

“A throng of his admirers used to surround and 
follow him; gifts used to be showered on him by the nobility 
and the rich; and people used to come from far off places 
every day, making him the observed of all observers. 
He became a worthy prince of the mystics, graced with 
fame and popularity not enjoyed by any sufi Shaikh of the 
period. 

He was such a great worker of miracles that none 


1. Most of the founders and directors of the Nadwatul 'UlamS were 
spiritually attached to MaulSnS Fazlur Rahman Ganj MorSdabadi 
as, for instance, MaulSnl Saiyid Muhammad ‘All of Monghyr, the 
founder and first director of the Nadwatul ‘UlamS, Maulana Masih-uz- 
Zaman Khan of ShshjahanpQr (teacher of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Mabboob ‘All Khan), Maulana Saiyid Zahfir-ul-Islsm of FatehpOr, 
MaulSnS Saiyid Tajammul Husain of Bihar, MaulSnS Hakim Saiyid 
‘Abdul Ha‘i, the prolific writer and director of Nadwatul ‘UlamS, 
NawSb Sadr YSr Jang, MaulSnS Hablbur Rahman Khan SherwSni 
(Minister for Religious Affairs, Hyderabad), and HosSm-ul-Mulk 
Safi-ud-dauls NawSb Saiyid Ali Hasan Khsn, another director of 
the Nadwatul 'UlamS, were all disciples of Maulana Faziur Rahman. 
MaulSnS Saiyid Muhammad ‘Ali of Monghyr also propagated the 
way of his master as his spiritual successor. 
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among the earlier saints except Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir could 
be cited by way of comparison.” 1 * 

Mirza Mazhar Jin Jaian and Shah Gulam 'All 

Mirza Mazhar Jan Janan Shahid' (1111-1195/1699-1781) 
was the spiritual successor of Saiyid Nar Muhammad. For 
thirty-five years he kept the hearts of the people at Delhi illu¬ 
minated through his love-divine. The great scholar Shah Wall- 
ullah writes about him. 

“Nothing about India is concealed from me for I 
have been born and brought up in this country. I have 
also visited and seen Arabia. As for Afghanistan and 
Iran, I have heard of the conditions prevailing there re¬ 
counted by reliable persons. The conclusion I have reached, 
after giving thought to all I know, is that no profound 
sage so conscientious in following the path of the holy 
law delivered by the Prophet, no spiritual mentor so suc¬ 
cessful in guiding the people on the path of spirit and 
no mystic so strong in divinity is to be found these days 
in any country mentioned earlier by me. There might 
have been such men of God in the days gone-by but, 
the truth isr that the number of such virtuous persons is 
extremely limited in every age, let alone these days of 
chaos and confusion.” 3 

Shah Ghulam ‘All was succeeded by several illustrious 
mystics, such as, Maulana Na‘im Ullah of Bahraich (1153-1218/ 
1740-1803), the author of M‘amuht Mazhar, Qazi Sana Ullah 
of Panlpat (d. 1225/1810), another penman and scholar of 
encylopedic knowledge who wrote the Tafsir Mozhari and Mala 


1. Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. VIH. For a detailed account see the author's 

Maulana Failur Rahman Gang MorodabSdi. 

3. His name was Shams-ud-din Habib Ullah while JSn Janan was the 
name given to him by Aurangzeb soon after his birth. 

3. lalamit-i-Tayyabsi , pp. 163-65 
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Bud Mirth and MaulanS Ghulam Yahya of Bihsr (d. 1180/ 
1766) but the most worthy successor who renovated the Mujad- 
didyah order was Shah Ghulam ‘Ali of Batalah (1156-1240/ 
1743-1825). The last mentioned was a man of great spiritual 
perfection who achieved world-wide fame attracting travellers 
of the path of mysticism from every part of the country and 
other Muslim lands. There was hardly a city in India where 
he did not have a few disciples. In Ambala alone there were 
fifty disciples of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali BatalvI. Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan, a contemporary of the Shah, writes in the Athar us- 
Sandchd : 

“I have myself seen in the cloister of the Shaikh 
people belonging to Rum (Turkey) and Syria, Baghdad, 
Egypt, China and Ethiopia pledging allegiance to the Shaikh 
and dedicating themselves to his order. Furthermore, there 
were the disciples of the Punjab and Afghanistan who 
came to the hospice in large numbers. There also lived 
at least five hundred of them in the cloister who were 
provided free boarding and lodging.” 1 2 3 * 
Shah Ra af Ahmad MujaddidI who spent a few days in 
the company of the Shah in his khanqah writes that the disciples 
present on the 28th of Jamadi al-tjla, 1231/26th April, 1816 
hailed from Samarkand, Bukhara, Taskent, Hisgr, Qandhar 
Kabul, Peshawar, Kashmir, Multan, Lahore, Sirhind, Amroha, 
Sanbhal, Rampur, Bareilly, Lucknow, Js’is, Bahraih, Gorakhpur, 
•Azimabgd (Patna), Dacca, Hyderabad, Poona etc. 8 The popu¬ 
larity enjoyed by the Shgh reminds one of the Persian couplet 
of MaulanS Khalid Rami. 

Would that somebody conveyed slyly to that prince of 

the beloved, 

That the world has come to life again by his rainy cloud.® 

1. Athar us-Sanadid, Chap. IV 

2. Durr-uUM'aarif,\ p. 106 

3. The eulogy consisting of 69 couplets has been preserved by Shih 

‘Abdul Ghani Muhaddith of Delhi. 
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The celebrated disciples of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali diffused 
his order far and wide. Shah Muhammad Na‘im, also known 
as Miskin Shah (d. 1264/1848), who was a spiritual successor 
of Shah Ghulam ‘All’s disciple Shah S‘ad Ullah, took up resi¬ 
dence in Hyderabad where he was acknowledged as a spiritual 
guide by the ruler of Hyderabad, Mir Mahboob ‘All Khan 
Asaf Jah VIA Another notable disciple of Shah S‘ad Ullah was 
Saiyid Muhammad Badshah Bukhari 1 2 3 (d. 1328/1910). Others of 
the spiritual line of Shah Ghulam ‘All through whose efforts 
the Mujaddidyah order made rapid progress were Shah Ra’uf 
Ahmad Mujaddidi (1201-1266/1787-1850) who founded a hospice 
at Bhopal,* Maulana Shah Basharat Ullah (d. 1254/1838), who 
set up a cloister in Bahraich, Shaikh Gul Muhammad, who 
popularised it in a Bukhara 4 5 and Shaikh Ahmad, who came 
from Baghdad to obtain leave of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali to guide 
the people in his spiritual order. 6 

ManlSni Khalid Rnrni 

Propagation of the Mujaddidyah order in Iraq, Syria and 
Turkey was taken upon himself by a Kurd scholar, Maulana 
Khalid Rumi by name, who spanned the continent in one year 
to traverse the path of spirit under the guidance of Shah 
Ghulam ‘All. He applied himself to the task of spiritual per¬ 
fection with such a singleness of heart that whenever any scholar 
or mystic of Delhi came to see him, he always gave the reply 
that he could not divert his attention to anything else without 
accomplishing the task he had come for. It is stated that 


1. Mukhbir-i-Daceen, Madras, 2nd January, 1896. 

2. He had settled down in Hyderabad where his cloistar was headed 
by Maulana Saiyid 'Abdullah Shah (d. 1384/1964), the author of 
the Zajajat-uUMasabih. 

3. Which was latter on headed by Pir Abu Muhammad and then hi* 
son Maulana Shah Muhammad Y'aqub. 

4. Durr-ul-Ma'drif p. 125. 

5. Ibid. p. 144 
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when the noted scholar of the time, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz paid 
a visit to Maulana Khalid RumI, the latter sent for Shah 
Abu Sa'eed asking him to tell the Shah that he would himself 
call upon him after achieving his goal. 

No sooner did Maulana Khalid RumI return to his home 
than his name and fame were noised abroad attracting innumer¬ 
able persons to his threshold. The events pertaining to Friday, 
the 24th of Rajab, 1231, 1 recorded by Shah Ra’af Ahmad in 
the Durr-ul-Ma'arif read: “A man who had heard of the 
eminence of Maulana Khalid Rami has returned after meeting 
him in Baghdad. He says that about a hundred thousand persons 
have already affirmed allegiance to the Maulana and about a 
thousand of them, many of whom are reputed scholars, always 
remain at hand to attend to his orders like servants.” 2 3 In a 
letter written by Maulana Khalid RumI to Shah Abn Sa e eed 
he gave an account of the immense popularity gained by the 
Mujaddidyah order in the Middle East. 

“In all the dominions of Rum (Turkey), Arabia, Hijaz 
Iraq and certain non-Arab countries including the whole 
of Kurdistan the silsilah of Naqshbandiyah order has been 
received as a greedily desired object. One can see the young 
and the old, in every gathering and concourse, mosque 
and madrasa, keenly discussing the merits of Imam 
RabbanI Mujaddid Alf Thanl. The enthusiasm witnessed 
here these days is without a parallel in any land or at 

any time.Although the description I have given here 

amounts to self-indulgence and impudence and I feel ashamed 
of it, I have only penned these facts for the information of 
my companions.”* 

Ibn ‘Abidin, commonly known as ‘Allama ShamI, was a 


1. 20th June, 1816 

2. Durr-ul-Ma'arif, p. 170 

3. Tazkirah Imam Rabbdni (cited from the article of Maulana ‘Abdus 
Shakdr Farooqi) 
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devoted disciple of Maulana Khalid Riimi. In addition to the 
Radd ul-Mukhtar Shark Al-Durr ul-Mukhtar, Sham! has also 
written the Sull ul-Hosam al-Hindi V ‘Nasrata Maul an a Khalid 
al-Nagshbandt which gives, besides confuting the charges levelled 
against the Maulana by his detractors, a brief biographical 
account of Maulana Khalid Ruml. The Maulana belonged to 
village Qarah Dagh near Sulaimaniyah mountains where he 
was born in the year 1190/1776. After going through the 
then prevalent courses of study he acquired mastery in the 
then religious sciences as well as logic, mathematics and astro¬ 
nomy and then got busy in imparting instruction to the students 
of higher grades in medicine, dialectics, syntax etc. at Sulai¬ 
maniyah. In the year 1220/1805 he went to Mecca for fug 
where he felt a mysterious urge to take a trip to India. He' 
returned, however, to Syria and it was there that he came to 
know about the spiritual eminence of Sbah Ghulam ‘All from 
one of his disciples. He left for India in 1224/1809 and reached 
Delhi after one year taking the rough track through Iran, 
Afghanistan and Lahore. Within a short period of one year 
he attained perfection in the disciplines of five mystical orders 
and was granted permission by his Shaikh to go back to his 
own land for guiding others on the path of spirit. He went 
back to Baghdad in 1228/1813, after a brief stay of five months 
at his home, and very soon became a cynosure of the people 
in that metropolis. His popularity stirred the envy of certain 
persons who raised a tumult against him. However, at the 
instance of the governor of Baghdad Sa'eed Pasha a number 
of scholars of the city certified his spiritual attainments and 
the soundness of his religious views. Thereafter innumerable 
persons belonging to Kirkuk, Arbil, Mosil, ‘Amadiyah, A'intab, 
Aleppo, Syria, Medina, Mecca and Baghdad got themselves 
enlisted to the order of Maulana Khalid Rural. 

‘Allama SbamI then gives an estimate of Maulana Khalid’s 
character and a list of his literary works. He also cites the 
opinion of a noted litterateur and poet Shaikh ‘Uthman. 
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Maulgra Khalid migrated to Syria in 1238/1823 alongwith a 
large number of his disciples. The whole country virtually 
converged to receive him with the highest honour and to obtain 
his blessings. The Maulana guided the people not only on 
the path of spirit but also saw that they neglected not to ob¬ 
serve even a dot of divine law. The Maulana died of plague 
on 14th Dhi Qa'ada, 1242/9th June, 1827 and was buried in 
Qssiyon. He was a lineal descendant of Caliph ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan. Shami has narrated a dream of the Maulana where¬ 
in he had seen that he was leading the funeral prayer of 
Caliph ‘Uthman. After narrating the dream he told the author 
that since he belonged to the lineage of Caliph ‘Uthman the 
dream was a foreboding of his own death. He narrated the 
dream at maghrib (sunset), gave directions about his will after 
the ‘Ishu (night) prayers, and thereafter went to his house 
where he was taken ill the same night and answered the sum¬ 
mons of death before the crack of dawn. 1 

Sbib Ahmad Sa ( eed and His Spiritual Descendants 

The chief successor of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali, providing the 
nucleus from which his silsilah (line of succession) gained 
fame and popularity, was Shah Ahmad Sa'eed ibn Shah Abu 
Sa'eed (1217-1277/1802-1861). After the death of his father, 
Shah Ahmad Sa'eed took charge of the cloister of Shah Ghulam 
‘AH and Mirza Mazhar Jan JanSn in 1250/1834 and continued 
to spread the light of Mujaddidyah order for 23 years till 
1273/1857. He had to leave India during the uprising of 1857 
whence he went away to Mecca and thereafter settled down 
in Medina. He died at Medina after a few years but during 
this brief period hundreds of Arabs and Turks pledged fealty 


1. Sutt ul-Hosdm al-Hindf, p. 318-25. Tht Maulana’s chain of spiritual 
descent still exists in Syria and Turkey where the author met a number 
of sufi guides of his order at Damascus, Halab and several cities of 
Turkey. 
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to him. An eye-witness report is on record that if Shah 
Ahmad Sa'eed had remained alive for a few years more, the 
number of his disciples would have run into hundreds of 
thousands. 1 2 3 

It is difficult to enumerate all the deputies of Shah Ahmad 
Sa'eed who had attained the perfection to guide others in his 
spiritual order. Manaqib Ahmadiyah 5 records eighty deputies. 
One of these was Shaikh Dost Muhammad Qandhari who was 
succeeded by Khwaja ‘Uthman Damani (d. 1314/1896). The 
latter employed himself in spreading abroad the instruction in 
divinity from Musa Za’i, a town of district Dera Isma’il Khan. 
His chief deputy, Khwgja Slraj-ud-dln (d. 1333/1915), became 
a great inspirer and caused the order to spread quickly to the 
distant lands. Endowed with an impressive personality and wide 
learning, he was able to combine the austerities of the mystical 
path with the cultivation of the science of hadith. Maulana 
Husain c Ali Shah (1283-1363/1867-1944) of Wan Bachran* was 
the chief spiritual successor of Khwaja Siraj-ud-din. He was 
a great reformer of the creed and morals who made the unal¬ 
loyed Unity of God (tawheed khalis) the focus of his spiritual life. 

Another noted mystic of the Mujaddidyah order during 
this period was Shaikh Shah Imam ‘All Makanwi 4 (1212-1282/ 
1797-1865) whose popularity attracted devotees in such large num¬ 
bers that 300 goats were slaughtered every day for preparation 
of repast to feed his guests. 5 His initiary pedigree goes back 
to Shaikh Ahmad through one of his Shaikhs ‘Abdul Ahad 
Wahdat alias Shah Gul. 


1. Letter of Shah Muhammad 'Umar s/o Shah Ahmad Sa'eed toMaulsnS 
Saiyid ‘Abdus Salam of Haswa. 

2. Written by Shah Muhammad Mazhar. 

3. A town in district Mianwali of Punjab, Pakistan. 

4. Makan Sharif is a town in district GurdSspur. Its ancient name was 
Ratar Chatra. 

5. For details see the Tadkirah Be Mithl Rajg&n-i-Rajaur, pp. 508-21, by 
Mirza Zafar Ullah Khan. 
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Another mystic of great distinction succeeding Shah Ahmad 
Sa’eed was Maulana Shah -Abdus Salam V»asti (1234-1299/ 
1819-1882) of Haswa. He was a man of great sanctity and 
spiritual perfection who popularised the mystic order of his 
precursors in the then United Provinces. 1 2 

Shah ‘Abdur Rashid* (1237-1287/1822-1870) was the eldest 
son of Shah Ahmad Sa'eed. He succeeded to the spiritual 
authority of his father after the latter died at Medina but later 
on migrated to Mecca where he continued to guide the people 
on the path of spirit. He died at Mecca and was buried in 
the Jannat ul-M*ala. His son Shah Muhammad M‘asum (1263- 
1341/1847-1923) established Khanqah-i-Mas‘umI at Rampfir 
where he spent 23 years in spiritual guidance of the people. 
He returned to Mecca and died there in 1341/1923. 

Shah Muhammad Mazhar (1248-1301/1832-1884) was the 
second son of Shah Ahmad Sa‘eed. He was a perfect mystic 
who gained wide popularity with disciples spread all over Samar¬ 
kand, Bukhara, Qazzan, Turkey, Afghanistan, Iran, Arabia and 
Syria. He also constructed a three storeyed cloister known as 
Rabat Mazharl at Medina, in 1290/1873, which is situated 
midway between Bab-un-Nisa and Jannatul Baqi. 

The third son of Shah Ahmad Sa'eed was Shah Muhammad 
‘Umar (1244-1298/1828-1881). Shah Abul Khair Mujaddidl 
was his son and spiritual successor. 

ShSh ‘Abdul Ghani 

Shah ‘Abdul Ghani (1235-1296/1820-1879), the younger 
brother of Shah.Ahmad Sa'eed, was also a man of great spiri¬ 
tuality whose remarkable success in combining the cult of the 
mystics with the teaching of hadvh was not shared by any 
scholar save Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Dehlawl. He had the credit 
of producing such scholars as Maulana Muhammad Qasim 


1. For details see Nuzhatul-Khawatir, Vol. 7 

2. He was spiritual guide of Nawsb Kalb ‘AH KhSn of Rampur. 
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Nanautwi and Rashid Ahmad Gangohl who founded the great 
educational institutions of Deoband and Mazahir-ul-'Uloom of 
Saharanpar which have made haduh a popular subject of study 
in India. During the great upheaval of 1857, Shah ‘Abdul 
GhanI left India for HijSz, alongwith his elder brother, and 
settled down in Medina. Like the great Indian savant of 
haduh, Shaikh ‘All Muttaqi of Kanz ul-‘umm<xl fame, he spent 
the remaining period of his life in the teaching of haduh and 
was ultimately laid to rest in the Jannat-ul-BaqI. 1 

Shah ‘Abdul Ghanl was succeeded by three heavenly- 
minded souls. One of these was MaulanS ‘Abdul Haq (d.1333/ 
1915) of Allahabad who was more commonly known as 
Sahib-ul-Dala’il; the other was Shah Abu Ahmad MujaddidI 
(d. 1342/1924) of Bhopal; the third being was Shah Rafi- 
ud-din (d. 1308/1891) of Delhi, the first Principal of Darul 
‘Uloo.m, Deoband, who left Mufti ‘AzIz-ur-Rahman (d. 1347/1928) 
as his spiritual successor. The cloister, graced by Shah Ahmad 
Sa‘eed and Shah ‘Abdul Ghanl, which had been a great centre 
of spiritual discipline for half a century in the country, remained 
vacant 2 for a long time until Shah Abul Khair MujaddidI 
(1272-1341/1855-1923), the grandson of Shah Ahmad Sa'eed, 
once again made it a centre of spiritual instruction. 

The descendants of Shaikh Ahmad left Sirhind in the 
fourth and fifth generations and took up quarters in different 
parts of the Islamic world. Although this step was taken to 
propagate and diffuse the Mujaddidyah order on a wider scale 


1. One of the disciples of Shah ‘Abdul Ghanl, Shaikh Muhammad Yahya, 
(of Turhut, India/, has written a biographical account of the Shah and 
his spiritual successors. 

2. The author has seen a letter of Shsh ‘Abdul Ghanl, written by him 
from Medina in reply to a letter complaining about the deserted state 
of his cloister, in which he had urged the addressee to persuade Mau¬ 
lana ‘Abdus Salam of Haswa to take his place for he was the only 
person fitted for the task. 
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it eventually helped them from degenerating into mere mauso¬ 
leum keepers—an institution marking the decline of many a 
mystical order. One branch of his house settled down in 
Kabul (in the Jawwad Fort 1 ) to act 2 s mentors of the people 
for spreading and stabilizing the spiritual truth of Islam. Nur- 
ul-Masha’ikh Shaikh Fazl ‘Umar Mujaddidi also known as 
Sher Agha belonged to this very extraction of Shaikh Ahmad’s 
lineage. He had thousands of disciples in the Indo-Pak sub¬ 
continent. 2 His younger brother was Shaikh Muhammd Sadiq 
who held the post of ambassador for Afghanistan in several 
Arab countries and was also one of the founder-members of 
the Rabita ‘Alam-i-Islaml. He was an international figure 
highly respected for his keen interest in the welfare of Muslims 
as well as for his learning and piety. The two brothers were 
acknowledged leaders of Afghanistan and it was through their 
efforts that Nadir Shah had to abdicate in favour of Amir 
Aman Ullah Khan. 3 

Another branch of the Mujaddidyah family had taken up 
residence at Tando Sa’indad in Hyderabad, Sind. The two 
distinguished members of this line of succession were Khwaja 
Muhammad Hasan Mujaddidi and Hafiz Muhammad Hashim 
Jan Mujaddidi. 4 


1. Alas! the Russian aggression and anti-Islamic measures taken by 
the pro-Russian government installed in that country resulted in des¬ 
truction of this spiritual centre, as most of the descendants of Shaikh 
Ahmad were either arrested or killed or forced to leave the country. 
The author had, during his tour of Afghanistan in 1973, witnessed this 
spiritual centre prosperous and pulsating with life, and had been reci¬ 
pient of the warm hospitality of Maulana Muhammad Ibrahim, the son 
of Nur-ul-Mashaikh Shaikh Fazl Umar Mujaddidi. 

2. He died on the 5th of Muharram 1376/13th August, 1956. The author 
met him at Mecca and Lahore. 

3. For details see Daria’y Kabul se Daria’y Yarmuk tak by the author. 

4. The writer of these lines paid a visit to Shah Muhammad Hasan 
Mujaddidi at his house in 1944. HSfiz Hashim J5n used to visit 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ihsgniyah Order 

Saiyid Adam Binnaurl was guided on the sufi path by 
Shaikh Ahmad who had wafted upon him the breath of 
felicity, but being a man of spiritual insight his own way soon 
came to be recognised as a distinctive school known by the 
name of Ihsaniyah order. Strange though it may seem but 
the order founded by an unlettered person ultimately claimed 
the allegiance of the most eminent scholars, authors, savants 
of hadith and the founders of great educational institutions, 
all maintaining a careful orthodoxy and the spirit of Quranic 
piety. The illustrious thinker Shah Wallullah, his son Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz, the great martyr Saiyid Ahmad Shahid and his 
virtuous companions like Maulana Isma’il Shahid and Shah 
Is’haq, the founders of Daru! Uloom Deoband, Maulana 
Muhammad Qasim Nanautwl, Maulana Rashid Ahmad GangobI 
and many others were not only initiated in the Ihsaniyah 
order but had also obtained leave to impart spiritual instruc¬ 
tion to others. Shah Wallullah has paid a glowing tribute to 
Saiyid Adam Binnaurl for his insight into the spiritual truth and 
classified him among the founders of great mystical orders. 

Those who were guided to attain the perfection necessary 
for acting as the deputies of Saiyid Adam Binnaurl are too 
numerous to be enumerated here. The author of the Nuzhatul 
Khwatir has, however, listed Diwan Khwa.5 Ahmad (d. 1088/ 
1677) of NasIrabSd, Shaikh Ba Yazid (d. 1090-1679) of Qasiir, 
Shah Fath Ullah (d. 1100-1689) of Saharanpur and Shaikh 
S ad Ullah Balkhari (d. 1108-1696) of Lahore among the 
prominent khufa ’ of Saiyid Adam Binnauil. The four heavenly- 


(Concluded from previous page) 

Nizam-ud-din at Delhi and once he came to the author’s house at 
Da’ira Shah ‘Alam Ullah in Rae Bareli. Both these lines of descent, 
settled in Kabul and Sind, converged at Shaikh Ghulam Muhammad 
M'asum or Masum II, who was the grandson of Khwaja Muhammad 
M'asum. 
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minded souls who popularised his order were Saiyid Shah 
‘Alam Ullah Hasan! (1033-1096/1624-1685), Shaikh Sultan of 
Ballia, Hafiz Saiyid ‘Abdullah of Akbarabad and Shaikh 
Muhammad Sharif of Shahabad. 

Saiyid Shih ‘Alam Ullah and his family 

Shah ‘Alam Ullah wanted to migrate to Arabia along- 
with Saiyid Adam Binnaurl but the latter had instructed him 
to remain in India, saying, “Saiyid, take it easy and go back 
to your place. You would be like a sun among the stars in 
the mystics of Oudh.” Khwaja Muhammad Amin BadakhshI, 
a close disciple and confidant of Saiyid Adam Binnaurl has 
testified about Saiyid Shah ‘Alam Ullah that “severely simple 
in his living, he was known for his piety all over India 

and Arabia.those who had seen him wondered if the 

Prophet’s companions were like him”. 1 2 According to the 
author of the Bahr Zakhkhar, he was “uniquely strenuous in 
fulfilling the demands of shari'ah and despised everything 
worldly. He set an example of the prophetic way of life as 
few have done after the companions of the holy Prophet and 
the saints of God.” When Shah ‘Alam Ullah went for per¬ 
forming the haj, the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina who 
saw him taxing his energies in following the sharvah in 
letter and spirit, very often remarked that he was Abu Darr 
of their times. He was ever mindful of following the example 
of the holy Prophet to the minurest detail and attained such 
a stage of sanctity that when he died, Aurangzeb had the 
vision of holy Prophet’s demise in a dream. Extremely per¬ 
turbed, the Emperor made enquiries about the significance of 
his dream and soon came to know that Shah ‘Alam Ullah 
had breathed his last in the very night he bad had the vision.* 


1. NatS'ij-uI-Harmayn. 

2. Shaikh Wajih-ud-din Arhraf, Bahr Zakhkhar ; Shah Ghulam Ali, 
Durr-uUMa'arif, p. 46. 
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Shah ‘Alam Ullah and his descendants continued to prac¬ 
tice the devotional rituals of the IhsSniyah order. His fourth 
son, Saiyid Muhammad (d. 1156/1743) and later descendants 
like Saiyid Muhammad ‘Adi alias Shah L‘al (d. 1192/1778), 
Saiyid Muhammad Sabir (d. 1163/1750), Shah Abu Sa c eed 
(d. 1192/1778), Saiyid Muhammad Wazeh, Maulana Saiyid 
Muhammad Zahir Hasani (d. 1278/1861), Khwaja Ahmad b. 
Yasln Naslrabsdi (d. 1289/1872) and Shah Zia-un-Nabi (d. 1326/ 
1908) were blessed with internal illumination. They guided 
thousands of persons on the path of moral rectitude and caused 
them to follow the example of the holy Prophet. 1 

Shaikh Sultan of Ballia 

He was also a distinguished deputy of Saiyid Adam 
Binnauri. As stated in the Nats'ij-ul-Harmayn, Shaikh Sultan 
was endowed with inward and outward perfection. His name 
is very often mentioned in the mystical tracts alongwith Sbah 
‘Alam Ullah. 2 3 

Hafiz Saiyid ‘Abdullah Akbarabadi 

The third eminent spiritual successor of Saiyid Adam 
Binnauri who won widespread popularity for his Shaikh’s order 
was Hafiz Saiyid ‘Abdullah of Akbarabad. He had among 
his disciples Shah ‘Abdur Rahim Faruqi (d. 1131/1719), father 
of Shah Wali Ullah, whom he had also invested with the 
authority to initiate adherents to the Ihsaniyah order.* The 


1. For a detailed account of these men of God see Nuzhatul-Khawatir, 
Vols. VI & VII. 

2. He belonged to Lakhminia, district Begu Sir’Si in Bihar which was 
called Ballia in the past. His descendants are still to be found in that 
town. No writer has, however, left any detailed account of Shaikh 
Sultan. 

3. The biographical details and virtues of Saiyid ‘Abdullah have been pre¬ 
served by Shah Wallullah in the Anfas-ul-‘Arifin, pp. <-15, Mujtabi 
Press, 1335 A.H. 
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order was later on propagated on a wider scale through the 
efforts of Shah Wallullah and his son Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. 
Their line of spiritual descent was passed on from Saiyid 
Ahmad Shahid to HajI ‘Abdur Rahim Wilaytl and MianjI 
Nfir Muhammad of JhanjhanS and then it was spread by 
HajI Imdad Ullah through his virtuous deputies like Maulana 
Muhammad Qaslm Nanautwl, Maulana Rashid Ahmad Gangohl 
and Maulana Ashraf ‘Ail ThanwI. It was further propagated 
by Maulana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi’s disciples, Maulana 
Mahmud uI-Hasan of Deoband, Shah ‘Abdur Rahim of Ra’ipar, 
Maulana Khalil Ahmad of Saharanpnr and Maulana Saiyid 
Husain Ahmad MadnI. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was succeeded 
by Maulana ‘Abdul Qadir of Ra'ipar while Maulana Khalil 
Ahmad had a worthy successor in Maulana Muhammad Ilyas 
of Kandhla, founder of the Tabllgb movement of India. This 
line of spiritual succession went ahead to Maulana Shaikh 
Muhammad Zakariya, a great scholar of hadith and saintly 
soul of the present times. 3 

It would be. difficult to give here even a brief account of 
the merits, virtues and services of Shah Wallullah and Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz for it would require another volume of this series 
to do justice to them. We have already referred to the views 
of Shah Wallullah about the spiritual perfection of Mirza 
Mazhar Jan Janan. In the Muqamat-i. Mazhan, Shah Ghulam 
‘All has set fourth the following observation of the Mirza 
about Shah Wallullah: 

“Shah Wallullah has expounded a new method and 
has a novel way of explaining the secrets of spiritual truth. 
He deserves to be called a godly soul among the scholars 

.even including the mystics.who have completely 

combined the outward and inward perfections. There are 
but a few persons like him who have given expression to 


1. MaqsmSt Mazhari, Watte Alnrcii, pp. 60-61 

2. Died 1st Sh‘aban 1402 A. H./23rd May, 1982 
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unique and new thoughts.” 1 

Fazl Haq of Khairabad was a renowned logician. When 
he went through the Izalatul Khafa of Shah Waliullah he said 
to his students, ‘‘The author of this book is a man of ency¬ 
clopedic knowledge, difficult to be encompassed by anyone.” 
Mufij ‘Inayat Ahmad, an erudite scholar belonging to Kakori 
remarked about Shah Waliullah; “He is like the heavenly tree 
Tuba 2 whose roots are in his family and the branches in every 
Muslim house.” 3 As for Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, his scholarly 
attainments, depth of knowledge in hadith, penmanship, spiritual 
perfection, virtuous character and deportment and anxiety for 
the well-being of Muslims give him an edge over the most 
prominent scholars of his age. 4 

Saiyid Ahmad Shahid and His Followers 

, Saiyid Ahmad Shahid was also initiated in the IhsSniyah- 
Mujaddidyah order. Voluminous treatises like Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid—His Life and Mission by Mohi-ud-din Ahmad are some 
of the books that trace his influence in the making of present- 
day Muslim community of Indo-Pak sub-continent. 5 The 
reformatory endeavour of the great Saiyid and the far-reaching 
effect his movement had on the subsequent development of 
Indian Muslims are now recognised by all, friends and foes 
alike. However, we cite here the views of some scholars of 
the earlier generations about the achievements of Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid. Abdul Ahad writes; 

“More than forty thousand Hindus and other non- 
Muslims embraced Islam through his efforts and three 


1. Muqdmat Mazhari , Matb'a Ahmadi, pp. 60-61 

2. A tree in Paradise 

3. See Nuzhatul-Khuw&ti, Vol. VI 

4. See Nuzhatul-Kha witir, Vol. VII 

5. Another brochure entitled "The Misunderstood Reformer" by the 
author would also be found useful by the reauers. 
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million Muslims pledged allegiance to him. His deputies 
are still enlisting people to his order and the number of 
all such persons would run into several millions.” 1 
MauJanS Wilayat ‘All (d. 1269/1853) who had undergone 
great sacrifices for the sake of Saiyid’s cause, attested that: 

“Thousands of persons left their unsound creeds to 
embrace Islam. Within a brief period of five or six years 
three million persons took bi'at at the hands of the Saiyid 
while another hundred thousand were initiated in his order 
during his pilgrimage." 2 

Another reputed scholar, Nawab Saiyid Siddiq Hasan 
Khan of fihopal (d. 1307/1890) who had met a number of 
Saiyid’s disciples bears witness to the task of reform and renova¬ 
tion of faith performed by the Saiyid in these words: 

“A sign of God he was in guiding the people on the 
right path and making their hearts incline towards God. 
A large number of these pure-hearted souls attained saint¬ 
hood through the potent influence exerted by him, while 
his spiritual successors swept the country clean of all innova¬ 
tions and polytheistic thoughts and practices, and this great 

work of reformation is still continuing.In short, there 

was none so godly and perfect of spirit in the whole world in 
those days, nor was there any mystic or religious scholar 
who exerted such a salutary influence even over one-tenth 
of the people as he did.” 3 

It was through the Saiyid's magnetic personality that the 
founders of Deoband school, on the one hand, and a body of 
selfless workers headed by the great organisers of Sadiqpur, 4 


t. Sawaneh Ahmadi by Molvi Muhammad J’afar of Thanesar, p. 65 

2. Risila D’awot included in the Risi'ti Tira by MauISna Wilayat ‘Ali 

3. Taqsir-o-Juyid ul-Ahrar, pp. 109-110 

4 . Sadiqpur was the biggest centre of the Saiyid's Jihad movement in 
India which continued to provide guidance to the movement after 
Saiyid Ahmad Shahid’s death. Its leaders, Maulsns Wilayat ‘Ali 

(Continued on next page) 
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on the other, were initiated in the Mujaddidyah-Naqshbandiyah 
order. The first group exerted itself to establish educational 
institutions for religious reform while the second struggled 
against foreign influences alien to the spirit and teachings of 
Islam. Both of them awakened the Muslims from their deep 
slumber at a time when they seemed to have no future at all. 
These disciples and deputies of the Saiyid restored the self- 
confidence of the Indian Muslims. The intellectual ferment 
and quickened vitality of tfye masses informed by a sense of 
Islamic identity stirred up by the followers of Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid, constituted a marvellous achievement of the Saiyid’s 
movement which was not only unparalleled in the history of 
mysticism and religious reform but also protected the great 
Muslim community of this sub-continent against ever reverting 
back to unsound beliefs and polytheistic practices as witnessed 
in India towards the later half of the tenth century A.H. 1 All 
these achievements assign a honoured place to the Saiyid 
among the galaxy of great mujaddids whom we find giving a 
call to the faithful at every turning point of our history. 


(Concluded from previous page) 

MaulanS Yahya ‘Alt, MaulanS Ahmadullah, MaulSnS ‘InSyat “’Ali 
GhSzi, Maul ana Abdullah and MaulanS ‘Abdur Rahim, all belonging 
to the Sadiqpar house made great sacrifices for the cause. 

1. For a detailed study see Saiyid Ahmad Shahid—His Life and Achieve¬ 
ments by Mohiuddin Ahmad, which forms another volume of the 
series of Saviours of Islamic Spirit. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE WORKS OF SHAIKH AHMAD 
MUJADDID SIRHINDI 


A list of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf ThanI’s work is being 
given here before drawing bis biography to a close. 

1, Ithbat un-Nubuwah (Arabic). Its manuscript copies are 
still extant in the private collection of Mujaddid’s descendants 
and their cloisters. It has been published in 1383/1963 by the 
Kutub Khana Idara Mujaddidyah, Nazimabad, Karachi, along- 
with Urdu translation. Subsequently its Arabic text was 
reprinted in 1385/1965 by Idara Sa‘adi>ah Mujaddidyah, Lahore 
alongwith some other works of the author. 

2. Radd-i-Rawafiz (Persian). It was written in reply to 
the criticism by certain Iranian scholars, perhaps in the year 
1001/1593. Parts of it are identical with the matters discussed 
in letters No. 80 and 202 of volume I of the Maktsbat. This 
work has since seen several reprints. Hashmat ‘AH’ Khan 
published the Persian text with Urdu translation of Prof. Dr. 
Ghulam Mustafa Khan from Rampnr in 1384/1964. Thereafter 
Idara Sa'adiyah Mujaddidyah, Lahore, brought out the Persian 
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text and Urdu translation separately. Shah Waliullah wrote 
a commentary to this work of Shaikh Ahmad but it was never 
published. 

3. Risalah Tahljliydh (Arabic). The brochure was written 
in 1010/1601, and its manuscript is also extant. Idara Mujad- 
didyah, Nazimabad, Karachi, brought out this work in 1384/ 
1964 with Urdu translation. Thereafter the Arabic text was 
published in 1385/1965 by Idara Sa'adiyah Mujaddidyah, Lahore, 
along with other works of Shaikh Ahmad. 

4. Sharh-i-Ruba'iyat (Persian). It comprises the commenta¬ 
ries on two quatrains of Khwaja Baqi Billah, first by the Khwaja 
himself, and the second by Shaikh Ahmad. Both the Idara 
Sa'adfyah Mujaddidyah, Lahore, and Idara Mujaddidyah, 
Nazimabad, Karachi, have brought out this work in 1385/1965 
and 1386/1966 respectively. Another commentary of the Sharah- 
i-Rubaiyat was written by Shah Waliullah under the title of 
Kasfh-ul-Ghain fi Sharh Rub&ytain which has been printed by the 
Mujtabai Press, Delhi, in 1310/1892. 

5. Ma’arif Laduniyah (Persian). It deals with the mystical 
way of Shaikh Ahmad and investigates matters pertaining to 
suluk (sincere compliance with the sharVah) and ma'rifah (cog¬ 
nition of truth). Written by Shaikh Ahmad in 1015/1016 A.H./ 
1606/1607 A. D.), it has 41 chapters, each elucidating an 
aspect of m‘anfah. This work in Persian was first published by 
Hafiz Muhammad ‘Ali Khan from Matb'a AhmadI, Rampar, 
in December, 1898. Thereafter it saw a number of reprints 
under the aegis of Majlis ‘Ilmi, Dhabel, Idara Sa'adiyah Mujad¬ 
didyah and Idara Mujaddidyah in different years. 

6. Mabd‘a-o-Ma‘ad (Persian). The work deliberates upon 
the esoteric nature of spiritual truths and realities. The subjects 
discussed in the tract were scattered in different writtings of 
the Shaikh which were collected and compiled under 61 sub¬ 
headings by one of his spiritual successors, Maulana Muhammad 
Siddiq Kashmi, in 1019/1610. The oldest print of the book 
available now was brought out by Matb‘a Ansaii of Delhi 
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in 1307/1889. It was published several times thereafter and 
the latest edition brought out by Idara Mujaddidyah of Karachi 
contains its Urdu rendering by Saiyid Zawwar Husain. It was 
translated into Arabic by Shaikh Murad of Mecca. 

7. Mukashifdt ‘Ayniyah (Persien). Manuscripts of certain 
writings of the Shaikh preserved by his deputies were compiled 
by Maulana Muhammad Hashim Kashml after the death of 
the Shaikh in this collection. The work is dated 1051/1641. 
It was first published by Idara Mujaddidyah of Karachi with 
Urdu translation in 1384/1964. 

8. Maktubat Imam Rabbam (Persian). This is the most 
important work of Shaikh Ahmad giving expression not only 
to his heart-felt affections, sentiments and thoughts but also 
his researches in the realm of spiritual realities. It bears witness 
to his intellectual gifts and the originality of thought which 
have made him known as the Mujaddid Alf ThanI (Renewer 
of the Second Millennium). A separate volume would be 
required to explain the literary excellence as well as mystical 
revelations and subtle facts of esoteric realities discussed in it. 
It is one of those books written by an Indian scholar which 
has been rated highly by the scholars of other countries and 
rendered into Arabic and Turkish. It has also been one of 
the most esteemed and popular works in the circles of sufis, many 
of whom have made it the principal book of study. Neither 
its contents nor its literary style has grown stale with the 
passage of time. 

The Maktubat contain 536 letters of Shaikh Ahmad divided 
into its three volumes. The first volume having 313 letters 
was compiled, in accordance with the desire expressed by the 
Shaikh himself, by Maulana Yar Muhammad JadTd BadakhshI 
Talqani in the year 1025/1616. The second volume containing 99 
letters was assembled by Maulana ‘Abdul Ha’i Hisari ShadmanI 
in 1028/i619 on the suggestion of Khwaja Muhammad M'asnm. 
In 1031/1622 the third volume with 114 letters was compiled 
by Maulana Muhammad Kashml. Ten more letters were later 
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on added to the last volume 

The Maktubat has seen several reprints from time to time. 
It was most probably first published by the Newal Kishore 
Press, Luckoow, which reprinted it several times. Later on 
Matb‘a Ahmad! and Matb'a Murtazawi, both of Delhi, printed 
the book time and again. In 1329/1911 a de-luxe edition of 
the Maktubat was brought out by Maulana Nnr Ahmad of 
Amritsar. 1 


THE END 


1. Summarised from the Hazrat Mujaddid Alf Thani by Maulana Saiyid 
Zawwar Husain ShSb. 
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FOREWORD 


Praise belongs to Allah, the Lord of the 
worlds, and blessirigs and peace be on the 
foremost among messengers and the last 
of the Prophets, Muhammad, and his 
progeny and the companions all, and 
those who followed them sincerely and 
summoned (the people) to his message, to 
the Day qf Judgement. 


Having finished the present volume of the Saviours of Islamic 
Spirit which takes the heroic story of religious and intellectual 
endeavour to Shah Waliullah of Delhi and his successors and 
deputies, the writer of these lines finds himself on bended knees, 
glorifying the Lord from the core of his heart. 

When the work on first volume of this series was started in 
Muharram 1372 A.H. (September 1952) beginning the story 
with the biographical accounts of Imam Hasan Basri and Caliph 
‘Umar b. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, with the help of some sketchy notes 
jotted down for delivering a few lectures on the subject, it was 
difficult to visualize that the narration thus started would cover, 
step by step, the endeayours and struggles of all the reformers 
and savants of Islam in different lands from the beginning of the 
Islamic era to the twelfth century, and ultimately reach the stage 
requiring portrayal of the lives of two great revivalists, Mujaddid 
Alf Thani and Shah Waliullah Dehlawi. That this feat has been 
accomplished despite uncertainty of the span of life, vicissitudes 
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like ill-health and bereavements, heavy engagements, inconstancy 
and indecision and inability to read or write anything for 
fourteen years, it was nothing but the grace of God which caused 
it to be carried out successfully. The author can only offer his 
thanks to the Lord for this blessing by reciting the Quranic 
verse : 

“My Lord, inspire me to render thanks for Thy favours. 
Thou hast blessed me and my father and mother, and 
to be righteous well-pleasing to Thee; and do Thou 
admit me. through Thy mercy, amongst Thy righteous 
servants.” (27-19) 

And also repeat what the holy Prophet is reported to have 
said : 

“Praise be to Allah whose might and glory disposes one 
to righteous deeds.” 

This volume virtually completes the story of revivalist 
endeavour in so far as it narrates the reformative efforts of the 
twelfth century A. H. whose salutary effects can still be seen, at 
least in the lndo-Pak sub-continent, in the form of educational 
and religious institutions, reformative movements and literary 
creations designed to bring about an Islamic reawakening. The 
author cannot therefore be accused of any overstatement if he 
claims that with the series he wrote under the title of Siuit 
Saiyid Ahmad Shahid 1 in 1939 he has now brought to completion, 
at least in so far as this sub-continent is concerned, this narrative 
upto the thirteenth or rather to the fourteenth century for he has 
already compiled the biographies of quite a few scholars and 
savants of the last century (of which that of Maulana Mohammad 
Ilyas deserves to be mentioned here). In this manner the sixth 
and even a part of the seventh volume of this series has already 
been written by the author. It is now for other researchers and 


1. This work has since been revised and brought out in two volumes by 
the Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, which should be 
deemed as the subsequent part of this series. For English version 
see 'Saiyid Ahmad Sltuhld—‘His Life and Mission' by Mohiuddin 
Ahmad also published by the Academy. 
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scholars to shed light on the achievements of reformers and 
revivalists of the thirteenth century in the remaining part of the 
Islamic world which is also essential for an appraisal of their 
intellectual and religious contributions. Reformist endeavour is 
a continuing process, not limited to any particular age or place. 
Attempts will continue to be made to renew the bases of faith, to 
purify it of all accretions and deviations during the course of 
time, to spread and develop the Islamic disciplines and to fight 
the profane, irreligious thoughts and practices till the time Islam 
or rather the world exists. Nobody can therefore claim to have 
pronounced the last word on the subject. A saying of the holy 
Prophet contains this prediction : 

“Every race shall have just and God-fearing men of 
(religious) learning who will be cleansing this reli¬ 
gion from deviations of the over-credulous, false 
teachings of the irreligious and misrepresentations of 
the ignorant ” 

The reformatory work undertaken by Shah Waliullah was 
both wide and varied in nature ; its predominant note was in¬ 
tellectual and academic; it comprised instruction, penmanship, 
propagation of the Scripture and the sunnah. The Shah explained 
the wisdom of religious teachings, showed the compatibility of 
transmitted knowledge with intellection as well as interrelation 
of different juristic schools which provided guidance to the 
coming generations Realising significance of the changing 
political scene in India and making a realistic estimate of the 
then decadent. trends he made efforts to conserve the power of 
Islam and identity of Muslims He tried to revive Islamic 
disciplines for the benefit of coming generations. The author 
had naturally to exert himself more in studying and applying his 
mind to all these aspects of Shah’s dynamic personality. There 
was, however, no escape from his multifarious engagements yet 
he was able to complete this task, solely through the grace of 
God, with a shorter break than those that had held up the work 
on the earlier parts of this series. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to his colleagues and 
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friends who have helped him in tracing the source material and 
translating lengthy Arabic and Persian passages as well as in 
revision of the manuscript. They include Shams Tabriz Khan, 
a lecturer in the Lucknow University, Muhammad Burhan-ud-din 
Sumbhali, lecturer of Tafslr and Hadith in Darul ‘Uloom 
Nadwatul ‘Ulama. ‘Atlq Ahmad, late Abul ‘Irfan Nadwi, Syed 
Muhammad Murtaza Naqvi, Mohammad Haroon and Nisarul 
Haq Nadwi. He is also grateful to Nurul Hasan Rashid of 
Kandhla who supplied the author some valuable information 
about the family and descendants of Shah Waliullah and also 
indicated references therefor. Syed Mohammad Ghufran Nadwi 
and Ghiyath-ud-din Nadwi also worked hard in the preparation 
of the index and getting this work through the press. 

The author lays no claim to this work being as attractive 
and appealing as one would expect of the resplendent personality 
of Shah Waliullah but he hopes and prays God that it may be 
thought-provoking and serve to inspire others for further study 
and research in the great task accompalished by Shah Waliullah 
whose relevance to the present times is self-evident- 

The author is also grateful to Syed Mohiuddin for rendering 
this work into English which would it is hoped, dispel some 
of the misgivings among those who have an access only to the 
works in English language, which have been created by certain 
writers about Shah Waliullah because of their own spite or 
ignorance. 


LUCKNOW 
January 15, 1992. 


S. Abul Hasan All Nadwi 


Islamic World in the Twelfth Century 


Need for the Study of Twelfth Century Conditions 

In the third volume oif the Saviours of Islamic Spirit dealing 
with the life and achievements of Shaikh Ahmad Alf Thani 
(971-1034 A H./1564-1624 A.D.) attention has been invited to 
the importance of following up the events of the tenth century 
for an appreciation of the accompalishments of Shaikh Ahmad 
in these words :. 

“We shall have to take into account the fact that an age 
and its environs as well as the society are like a 
running stream whose every wave is impinged upon 
and interlocked with the other. Likewise, no country 
howsoever isolated from its neighbours can remain 
unconcerned and uninfluenced by important events, 
revolutions and interaction of different forces in the 
surrounding countries, especially when these happen¬ 
ings pertain to a neighbour belonging to the same 
faith and race. It would, therefore, not be proper 
for us to limit our inquiry to India alone; we shall 
have to run the eye over to Jhe entire world of Islam, 
particularly the neighbouring Muslim countries. India 
may not have had political relations with such coun¬ 
tries, but religious, cultural and intellectual connexions; 
did exist and whatever was in the wind there must 
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have had its repercussions here.” 1 

In any discussion of the reformative efforts of Shah Waliullah 
it would be all the more necessary, to keep this historical 
principle in view for obvious reasons. Hijaz had an important 
role in his educational and intellectual development since he had 
spent more than a year 2 in that land studying hadvh under the 
well-known scholar of his time. Shaikh Abu Tahir Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim Kurdi, who had imparted instruction to numerous 
savants of kadita hailing from neighbouring countries. Shah 
Waliullah came into contact with the Arab and non-Arab scholars 
of the two holy cities Hijaz was then a part of the great 
Ottomm' Empire and the local administration was in the hands 
of the Makkan elite who ruled the country as representatives 
of the Caliph. Apart from haj which caused the convergence of 
scholars from every part of the Islamic world, the two holy cities, 
especially Medina was then a centre of learning for liadith attrac¬ 
ting both learners and scholars from far off countries. The two 
holy cities were representative of the entire Islamic world from 
where one could form an estimate of the intellectual and educati- 
nal, moral, cultural and political state of the Muslim countries 
as well as thsir attainments and failures, their literati and school¬ 
men, the revivalist movements of different countries, the under¬ 
currents of disintegrative forces and even the webs of intrigues 
in them. One could feel there the pulse of the Islamic world and 
hear the sounds of its heart-beat. A man so sapient and well- 
disposed towards Muslims, who was being groomed for the great 
task of revival and renovation of God’s religion, must have taken 
maximum advantage of the opportunity in determining his future 
course of action. 

India had been under political tutelage of the Central 
Asiatic people belonging to the Turanian and Afghani stock for 
several centuries when their successive waves injected a new 
life-blood to the country’s administrative and military structure. 
Whenever the ruling circles in India showed the signs of fatigue 
or infirmity, a fresh and vigorous fighting force entered India 
through Khaibar or Bolan Pass and since the new-comers subscri- 
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bed to the same faith (Islam),. the same sect, (ahl-sunnat wal- 
jvna'at), the same law (shari ah), the same language (Turkish or 
Persian) and the same culture (a mixture of Arab, Iranian, 
Turkish and Indian culture;), they imparted a new lease of life 
to the socio-political set up already existing in this country. 

It should also not be forgotten that after Babur’s conquest 
of India and the establishment of Mughal rule in this country, 
some of the important provinces of Afghanistan like Kabul and 
Qandhar came to included in the great Muslim Empire of India 
whose frontiers extended upto Balg Hissar. It was during the 
life time of Shah Waliullah that Nadir Shah of Iran attacked 
Delhi and the ruler of Qandhar, Ahmad Shah Abdili made several 
attempts to subdue th ; s country. The latter ultimately shattered 
the united strength of the Marhatas in 1174/1761 at Panipat and 
changed the course of events in this country. He provided an 
opportunity to the decaying Mughal Empire to consolidate its 
power and the Muslim society, particularly its nobility to reform 
itself; both of which, however, proved unequal to the task and 
failed to avail of the opportunity made available to them. All 
these happenings pertain to the life-time of Shah Waliullah, or, 
correctly speaking, the latter event came to pass through the 
efforts of Shah Waliullah. Both these invaders belonged to the 
same region of Afghanistan and Iran, and hence the political and 
social developments of this region cannot be ignored in discussing 
either the socio-political conditions of India during the twelfth 
century of Islamic era or the events pertaining to the life-time 
of Shah Waliullah. 

Iran’s Social and Cultural Impact on India 

Just as India was profoundly influenced politically by 
Turkistan and Afghanistan ever since the fifth century A. H., the 
impact of Iran had continued to be felt in its educational, 
literary, cultural and intellectual spheres. Iran’s literary style 
in prose and poetry, its mystic orders, its. curriculum and educa¬ 
tional system as well as the text-books compiled there exerted a 
strong influence on India. The process became more potent 
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after Humayun’s re-capture of the country with the Iranian 
assistance. During the reign of Akbar, India became to’.ally 
dependent on Iran for its system of education, the curriculum 
followed i,n the educational institutions and even the standard of 
education, particularly in the field of logic and philosophy after 
Amir Fathullah Shirazi and Hakim ‘Ali Gilani's emigration 
to India. The intellectual and cultural sway of Iran was so 
complete over India that we cannot overlook the happenings of 
Iran in our historical survey of India pertaining to that period. 

Importance of Ottoman Caliphate 

We can also not close our eyes to the great Turkish Empire 
(which had been donning the mantle of caliphate since the 
beginning of the tenth century A. H.) whose seat of authority lay 
far beyond India in the central Asia and Europe but which 
included almost all the Arab countries (Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
Yemen, Najd, Hijaz and a greater part of North Africa) in its 
dominion. Being a great power of the day as well as the 
protector of the Haram at Makkah and other sacred places, and 
a successor to the caliphate, it was held as the power representing 
Islam and enjoyed the esteem of Muslims all over the world who 
naturally took a keen interest in its affairs. Shah Waliullah 
possessing a long-suffering heart and breadth of vision, and also 
a deep insight into Islamic history, could not have overlooked 
the Ottoman caliphate. He was fully aware of the religious and 
political importance of the caliphate and its continued existence 
as an independent power for social health of the Muslims. He 
wanted to see Muslims politically powerful and influential not 
merely within their own countries but as a power to reckon 
with in the international field. How could he ignore the internal 
forces of cohesion or disintegration and the factors working for 
the consolidation or erosion of the Ottoman caliphate’s political 
power during his stay for more than a year in one of its most 
important centres ? He must have acquainted himself with the 
state of affairs in different dominions of the caliphate like Syria 
and Egypt from the people coming from these countries to Hijaz. 
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The scholars of Turkey and the nobility of Turkish Empire, as 
also their leanings and propensities, were exerting influence on 
the religious and intellectual circles of the caliphate’s depen¬ 
dencies and therefore we shall have to cast a glance over the 
relationship Ottoman caliphate had forged with its neighbouring 
Christian powers of the West and the political intrigues set afoot 
by them for the impending upheaval? leading to the disintegration 
of the Turkish power. 

Political situation of the World of Islam 

We shall first briefly survey the political situation of Islamic 
world: important events and rise and fall of the Muslim kingdoms 
and thereafter take stock of its intellectual, religious and moral 
state of affairs. 

Ottoman Caliphate in the Twelfth Century 

Shah Waliullah was bom in 1114/1702 and died in 1176/ 
1761. In-between this period five Turkish Kings—Mustafa II 
(d. 1115/1703), Ahmad III (d. 1143/1730), Mahmud I (d. 1167/ 
1754), ‘Uthman III (d. 1171/1757) and Mustafa III (1171-1187/ 
1757-1774) wore the crown. 

Shah Waliullah had come of age when Ahmad III, Mahmud 
I, ‘Uthman III and Mustafa III were donning the purple but he 
spent the last five years of his life when Mustafa III held the reins 
of government. 

Mustafa III wielded the sceptre for sixteen years and eight 
months. It was during his rule that war broke out between the 
Turks and Russia and the former had to suffer a defeat in 1183/ 
1769. The victory of the Russians was not due to their outstan¬ 
ding performance in the war but could be attributed to certain 
accidental coincidence and mismanagement of war efforts by the 
Turks* The Russian Commander, General Elphinston, wanted 
to attack Constantinople but he was not granted permission. 
Mustafa Khan, on the other hand, took certain measures to 
reform and strengthen his armed forces, and was also successful 
in winning a few battles. Russia offered to make peace with the 
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Turkey but the conditions offered by it were disgraceful to the 
Turks. Ou 3rd Sh’aban 1186/9th November 1772 a Peace 
Conference was held at Bucharest in Rumania (ten years after 
the death of Shah Waliullah), but the Turkish Empire rejected 
the demands made by the Russians and decided to renew the 
hostilities. Russians were put to rout so badly that when Turkish 
forces approached Bazar Jaq (now called Tobulkhin) they feund 
the entire city desertedby its inhabitants. Historian Hemer is 
on record that the Turkish troops found ‘pots on fire in which 
meat was being cooked’. Sultan Mustafa III died on 8th Dhi 
Q‘ada, 1187/21st January, 1774. Historians have nothing but 
praise for his zeal for justice and public weal. He got a number 
of educational institutions and mystical hospices established 
during his rule. 4 

Shah Waliullah was a young man when printing presses 
were set up in different parts of Turkish Empire, the first of these 
being in Constantinople. It was also the period when the 
movement launched by Shaikh Muhammad b. ‘Abdul Wahhab 
(1115-1206/i703-1792) gained ground in Najd and Hijaz* ‘Ali 
Bey (popularly known as Shaikh-ul-Balad) gradually consolidated 
his hold over Egypt during the reign of ‘Uthman III. He cons¬ 
pired with the Admiral commanding the Russian fleet stationed 
in the Mediterranian Sea to help him with arms and ammunitjpns 
to make Egypt independent of Turkish rule. ‘Ali Bey succeeded 
in gaining control over Gaza, Nablus, Quds, Yafa and Damascus. 
He was making preparations to advance towards Anatuliya when 
one of his Memluk Commanders, Muhammad Bey (also known 
as Babi-ul-Zahab) raised the banner of revolt against ‘Ali Bey 
with the result that he had to return to Egypt whe c he suffered a 
defeat. The ensuing disorder and rebellion resulted in the 
bombardment of Beirut by the Russian warships which destroyed 
three hundred houses. In Muharram 1187/March, 1773 the forces 
of -Ali Bey and Muhammad Bey fought pitched battles. ‘Ali 
Bey was defeated and taken prisoner. ‘Ali Bey who died of 
wounds sustained in the battle, was beheaded and his head along 
with those of four Russian Commanders were presented to the 
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Turkish viceroy Khalil Pasha who sent them on to Constantinople. 
Turkish rule was once again restored over Egypt 

Hijaz 

Sultan Mahmud I (1143-1167/1730-1754) was the reigning 
sovereign when Shah Waliullah reached Hijaz and stayed there 
in the two holy cities for over a year. The viceroy of Turkish 
Caliph in Hijaz, then known as Amir of Hijaz, was Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdullah* b. Sa‘eed b. Zayd b. Muhsin al-Hasani (d. 1169/ 
1756) who had been raised to governorship of Hijaz 7 after the 
death of his father in 1143,1730. His rule was marked by family 
dissensions and internal strife. His uncle Mas‘nd b. Sa‘eed 
forced Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah to relinquish the charge of Hijaz 
in his favour in ! 145/1732 but Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah regained 
the Amirship aftjer a year though for a short period only. 
Mas‘ud b. Sa‘eed thereafter retained governorship of Hijaz till 
his death. 7 He is stated to be a prudent ruler endowed with 
qualities of state manship and was able to maintain law and order 
in Hijaz. 8 

Insecurity of wayfaring, depredations by the Bedouins and 
general lawlessness in Arabia during the middle of the twelfth 
century A. H. are vividly portrayed in the chronicles and travel 
accounts of haj pilgrims of the time. These chaotic conditions 
were occasioned by the region being located at a remote distance 
from Constantinople, the^ centre of the Turkish Empire, the 
policy of non-interference pursued by the Ottoman‘caliphate in 
the internal affairs of Hijaz, high regard for the nobility of 
Makkah who were treated as descendants of the holy Prophet, 
complaisance for the Arabs in general and hereditary rule of one 
family over Hijaz for the last several hundreds of years. There 
cannot be any doubt that Shah Waliullah would have taken 
notice of the disorderly conditions in Hijaz, observed the family 
feuds for gaining hold upon the government of the region as well 
as weaknesses of administrative machinery and kept himself 
abreast of the undesirable events of 1145/1732, whjch would 
have more probably taken place during his stay in Hijaz. He 
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must have drawn his own conclusions about the lack of moral 
sense and discipline among the people there. 

Yemen 

The pattern of government in Yemen was almost similar to 
that of Hijaz. It was politically a part of the Turkish Empire 
and its governor was appointed by the Caliph but the regency of 
the country was supplemented by another institution known as 
Imamat which had been in existence there since the'middle of 
the third century A.H. Normally the Imams were Saiyids belon¬ 
ging to the Zaidi sect,* on whose hands the people of Yemen 
used to take the pledge of fidelity. The Imams had to be well- 
versed in religion, particularly their own school of jurisprudence 
in which they were regarded as the final authority. Yemen was 
made a part of Turkish Empire during the reign of Sultan 
Sulaiman Qanuni b. Ya’uz-Sallm, when As-Saiyid al-Mutahhir 
(b. al-Imam Sharaf-ud-din d. 980/1572) was the ruler and Imam 
of Yemen. As-Saiyid al-Mutahhir fought against the Turkish 
Commander Sinan Pasha and lost the battle 10 but the Turks 
allowed the office of Imam to continue with a large measure of 
internal autonomy as in Hijaz. Al-Imam al-Mansur b’illah al- 
Husain b. al-Mutawakkil ‘alallah Qasim b. Husain (1139/1726- 
1161/1748) was the Imam of Yemen when Shah Waliullah 
visited Hijaz. Although Yemen had been ruled by the Zaidis 
for quite sometime, the majority of the people belonged to the 
Shafi‘ite sect of the Sunnites. Yemen had also been an important 
centre for study of hadith during the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries. Yemen gave birth to such eminent scholars of hadith 
as Muhammad b, Isma‘il al-Amir (d. 1142/1729) during the 
twelfth century who wrote the Sublus-Salam. Another great 
scholar of hadith was Muhammad b ‘Ali As-Shaukani (d. 1255/ 
1839) the author of Nail al-Awtnr. Shah Waliullah’s presence 
in the neighbouring Hijaz must have afforded him an opportunity 
to study the writings of Yemeni scholars. 

Iran 

It was the time when Iran was being ruled, for the - last two 
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hundered years, by the Safawids who, in accordance with the 
inexorable law of nature, were then showing signs of decline. 
As Ibn Khaldun says once a ruling dynasty is striken in years it 
never regains its vigour again. Its weakness was put to advan¬ 
tage by the neighbouring Afghanistan whose ambitious ruler 
Mahmud Khan of Ghilzai attacked Iran in 1134/1721. Isfahan 
was captured and Husain Shah of Iran was taken captive by the 
Afghans who wanted to conquer the entire country but being 
small in numbers it was not possible for them to maintain, their 
hold on the whole country. Mahmud Khan died in 1137/1724 
after holding the sceptre for thirty years. Disorder prevailed in 
the country during the rule of his successor Ashraf Khan. Peter 
the Great of Russia attacked northern Iran and annexed several 
districts. Shah of Iran was also taken captive but his heir 
apparent Prince Tahmasp was fortunate in having a courtier who 
was of humble origin but had the courage and capability of those 
who carve out a kingdom for themselves. This was the deliverer 
of Iran, Nadir Shah Afshar. 

Nadir Shah Afshar 

Nadir restored the ancestral throne to Tahmasp but the 
Safawid dynasty was crumbling and nothing could put new life 
into it. The whole country was sinking in anarchy and chaos. 
Nadir availed himself of the situation and raised a formidable 
force under his command. His zeal and courage recalled Iranians 
to life who helped him to take the reins into his hand. He 
turned out the Afghans from Iran in 1143/1730 and forced the 
Russians, after checking their advance at the Caspian Sea in 
1146/1733, to concede him a treaty on favourable terms. Nadir 
blocked up the Arabs on Iran’s western frontiers and obliged 
the Turks to retreat from its northern region. He captured 
several dominions of the old Iranian empire and by 1148/1735 
secured recognition of Iran’s frontiers as they had been in the 
time of Murad IV. 

Giving a brief description of Nadir Shah's achievements, 
William A. Langer writes in his Encyclopaedia of World History : 
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“He accepted the throne on the condition that the Persians 
renounce the Shia heresy. He himself, being a Turk by race, 
was also a Sunnite. But he never succeeded in making orthodoxy 
accepted by the Persians. Nadir and his generals reduced 
Baluchistan and Balkh in 1737. 'Nadir thereupon proceeded in 

1738 to invade India. Kabul, Peshawar and Lahore were taken in 

1739 a large army of Mughal emperor was defeated at Kamal, 
near Delhi. Delhi was taken and a tremendous massacre 11 
followed Nadir left the Mughal emperor on his throne, but 
levied an indemnity of almost half a billion dollars and took all 
the territory north and west of Indus. Nadir overran Bukhara 
and Khwarezm (Khiva) in 1740. This marked the greatest extent 
of his dominion and at the same time a turning point in his 
career. Nadir was a great soldier, but he lacked real statesman* 
ship and administrative ability. His efforts to stamp out Shi'ism 
resulted in growing unrest, 1 * and the need for suppressing dis¬ 
content made the Shah more ruthless and cruel. In the end he 
ruined the country by his huge exactions and despotic exploita¬ 
tion. Nadir was assassinated by one of his tribesman in 1747.” 13 

A period of anarchy followed during which the succession 
was hotly disputed. Nadir’s nephew ‘Ali Quli ‘Adil Shah 1747- 
48) ascended the throne and executed all his family members 
save prince Shah Rukh Mirza who was then 14 years of age. 
‘Adil Shah was deposed by his brother Ibrahim within a year of 
his accession to the throne and blinded but Ibrahim’s forces 
rebelled. The generals of Ibrahim defeated him in a battle, took 
him captive and then put him to sword. ‘Adil Shah was also 
slain. Thereafter Karim Khan of Zand dynasty succeeded in 
maintaining himself in power for 29 years from 1164/1750 to 
1193/1779. Karim Khan who had a strong following in the 
south, Shiraz being his capital, was a just and benevolent ruler 
during whose reign, the country was enabled to recover from the 
ravages of warfare His death was lamented by the Persians. 
The Zand dynastry also came to an end after a succession of 
weak sovereigns ascending the throne after Karim Khan. Lutf 
‘Ali was slain in 1209/1794 leaving the throne of Iran to be 
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occupied by the Qichars, but as the period relates to post-Shah 
Waliullah era, we need not go into its details. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali of Afghanistan 

Afghanistan had been divided by Iran India and the Khans 
of Bukhara before the outset of eighteenth century Qandhar 
gained independence in 1706 but it was captured by Nadir Shah 
in 1737 who extended his dominion upto the western part of 
India. 

Ahmad Khan Abdali, an Afghan, was brought before Nadir 
Shah as a prisoner of war. Impressed by his abilities. Nadir 
took him as a personal attendant. Ahmad Khan won the con¬ 
fidence of Nadir Shah and was given the charge of important 
assignments. After Nadir Shah was assassinated, the Afghans 
proceeded towards Qandhar and chose Ahmad Khan as their 
leader and began to address him as Ahmad Shah. He belonged 
to the Durrani (Saddozai) branch of Abdali tribe and hence he 
chose to be called as Durr-i-dauran. His family is accordingly 
known as Durrani. 

Ahmad Shah established Durrani kingdom in Afghanistan 
with Meshhed in eastern Iran, Baluchistan, the Punjab and 
Kashmir in India forming part of his empire. He was, as a 
matter of fact, no less remarkable among soldier-statesmen of the 
eighteenth century who had distinguished themselves by carving 
out an empire for themselves by the dint of their own genius. 
He was a benevolent and just ruler possessing an indomitable 
ambition. Like Mahmud of Ghazna he made several attacks on 
India between 1747 to 1769. His military ability, religious zeal, 
regard for the learned and nobility of character have been 
acknowledged by his contemporaries. He was successful after a 
long time, in welding diverse political entities of Afghanistan 
into a powerful empire. 11 

Ahmad Shah Abdali died in IIjk) A.H. (23rd October 
1772) in Qandhar. Unfortunately he was not succeeded by a 
capable ruler as it so often happens with conquerors and founders 
of empires. Timur Shah ascended the throne but he lacked die 
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qualities of head and heart possessed by Jus illustrious father 
with the result that by the end of his twenty years’ rule the newly 
built empire began to show signs of decay. Timor died in 
1793 and soon thereafter, during the reign of his son Mahmnd, 
power was usurped by the Barakzai tribe which continued to 
hold it until kingship was overthrown in Afghanistan in 1975. 15 

Religious and Intellectual Situation 

After this brief survey of the political conditions of the 
Islamic world it appears necessary to cast a glance at the religious 
thought and intellectual movements of the time since these have 
a greater bearing on the life and work of Shah Waliullah. 

Scholars of the Twelfth Century 

A careful examination of the history of intellectual endeavour 
by the Muslims would reveal that unlike several other peoples, 
their educational and intellectual movements as well as literary 
activities have never been dependent nor even linked with the 
rise and fall of political powers of the time. We find several 
peoples showing the signs of intellectual decay with the decline 
of their political power. It seems they lose their self-confidence 
and intellectual vigour in the absence of political support and 
encouragement. .v 

This process has been quite different with the Muslims who 
have produced, not unoften, master spirits during the period of 
their political decay and acute internal disorder. The Mongols 
had completely destroyed the intellectual centres of the Islamic 
world during the seventh century A.H. and the literary activities 
seemed to be touching the all-time low after the destruction 
of Baghdad But we come across such giants of learning as 
Shaikh-ul-Islam Taqi-ud-din Ibn Daqlq al-‘Id (d. 702/1302) in 
the field of liadith, a theological scholastic like ‘Ala-ud-din 
al-Baji (d. 714/1314), the great savant Shaikh-ul-Islam Ibn 
Taimiyah (d. 728/1328), the historian Shams-ud-din az-Zahabi 
(d. 748/1347) and the grammarian Abu Hayyan Nahavi (d. 745/ 
1344) in the opening decades of the eighth century. 
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The reason is that the craving or desire to serve religion 
and acquire a deep knowledge of religious sciences is something 
instinctive —an inborn tendency—in the case of Muslims rather 
than being dependent on external influences like state patronage. 
The impulses like achieving the pleasure of God, continuing the 
mission of the prophets and safeguarding religion from corruption 
have continued to be potent even during the times of political 
unrest, decay of most powerful Muslims powers like the Ottoman 
caliphate and hot contests by different contenders for taking the 
helm of state into their hands in different countries including 
even Hijaz, the centre of Islam. We find religious scholars 
in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Hijaz, Yemen, Ifan and India, during 
periods of political instability, devoting their energies to teaching 
and preaching or other literary pursuits and the mystics of Islam 
engaged in attaining perfection of spirit and purification of- the 
self. This is why we find, during this period also, several 
scholars and godly souls outshining their predecessors. 

Let us consider, for instance, the endeavour in the field of 
hadith. Abul Hasan al-Samadi al-Kabir (d. 1138/1726) 

continued to teach the subject for a long time in the holy mosque 
and wrote Al-Hawnmish-al-Sittah which is the well-known 
commentary on the six authentic works of hadith. Muhammad 
Hayat Sindi (d. 1163/1750) is another eminent scholar of the 
same period. In Syria Shaikh Isma'il al-‘Ajliini also known as 
Al-Jirahi (d. 1162/1749) was deemed as an authority on the 
subject and his work Kashf-al-Khifa wa-Muzil-al-bas ‘Ammash- 
tahara min-al-Ahadith-'ala-al-Suntiatan Nas in two volumes is an 
encyclopaedic work delineating the authentic and weak ahadith. 
The book shows his comprehensive knowledge of the sources of 
even those reports which were considered as weak or were 
popular among the masses but with little information to throw 
light on their origin. 

The two holy cities of Makkah and Medina were the great 
centres of hadith where Shaikh Abu /f ahir al-Kaurani al-Kurdi 
and Shaikh, Hasan at-Ujaimi used to deliver lectures on the 
subject. Sutaiman b. Yahya al-Ahdal (d. 1197/1783) was the 
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most respected savant of hadith in Yemen during that period. 
Muhammad b. Ahtnad as-Safarini (d. 1188/1773) was also an 
authority on hadith and usul who wrote Ad-Durr al-Masnwat fil 
A hadith dl-Maurif &t. Yemen had another respected scholar of 
hadith Al-Amlr Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Hasani aI-San‘ani 
(d. 1142/1729) who Wrote two valuable commentaries. His 
Subul-al-Salam is a commentary on BtilSgh al-Maram and the 
other work known as Tauzih al-Afkar is an exegesis of Tanqih 
al-AnzSr. We also find Muhammad Sa‘eed al-Sunbul (d, 1175/ 
1761) whpse Al-Awa'il-al-Sunbuliya fi Awail-i-Kuttbal-Hadith 
is held as a manual by the teachers of hadith. Yet another 
scholar of the time Muhammad b. ‘Abdul Baqi al-Zarqani 
(d. 1122/1710) was held in such a high esteem that several 
writers have paid him tribute as “the last scholar of hadith in 
Egypt.” 1 * 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani al-Nablisi (d. 1143/1730) was the 
most celebrated scholar of the time whose depth of knowledge, 
number of disciples and facile pen had earned him the title of the 
Great Teacher. His works are reported to be as many as two 
hundred and twenty-three. It was also the time when Isma’il 
Haqqi (d. 1127/1715) wrote the famous commentary Ruh-al- 
Bayan fi-Tafsir al-Qur’an. Among the scholars of Baghdad 
‘Abdullah b. Husain As-Suwaidi (d. 1174/1760) was a prolific 
writer. 17 

Jamia Azhar of Cairo, Jamia Zaituniya of Tunisia and 
Jamia al-Qarwin of Fas were the three well-known institutions of 
learning but we also find the names of Madrasa Hafiziyah, al- 
Madrasata al-Shilliyah and al-Madrasata al-‘Azrawia mentioned 
in the chronicles of the time. The historians also refer to the 
Naqshbandi, Khilwati, Shazili, Qadiri and Rifa’i mystical orders 
whose adherents were spread all over the Muslim world from 
Turkey to Indonesia. 

Literary taste and Spiritual atmosphere 

The educated class was interested in literary creations 
specially poetry, polemics, enigmatical anecdotes and funny 
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stories but hardly anything unique or outstanding in these fields 
has been left by it. The literary style was marked by empty 
rhetoric and rhythmic verbosity. Turkish cultural traditions 
seem to be predominent in the intellectual life of the era as no 
eminent academician or thinker is to be found during the 
period. 18 The four volumes of Silk al-Durr by Muradi abound 
in eulogical verses and lyrical poetry while other contemporary 
works show an inclination towards description of miracles of the 
saints and similar popular beliefs. The scholars of the dependent 
territories used to visit Constantinople for taking up civil and 
military posts under the caliphate. The main components of the 
then curriculum were logic, mathematics, syntax and elegance, 
jurisprudence and hadith. Amulets and charms were popular. 
A few scholars had even versified the juridical code of Qad&ri. 
Several Arab scholars were conversant with Persian as well as 
Turkish since the latter was official language of the empire. The 
people in Syria had been more influenced by Turkish modes and 
manners for a number of Turk scholars had taken up residence 
there and they were able to speak Arabic fluently. It was 
deemed a great honour to teach'in the Jamia Amwi of Damascus. 
Several scholars and mystics lectured on Fatuhat-i-Makkiyah and 
Fasus-al-Hakam. Sharh Jami and Mukhtasar al~Ma‘ani were 
the two other popular manuals of study. Mysticism had a great 
appeal for the masses and even the religious scholars and teachers 
of hadith like Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani al-Nablisi and others subscri¬ 
bed to the prevailing mystic taste for the intuitive concept of 
Unity of Being. 1 * 

Popularity of Speculative Sciences in Iran 

Ismail Safawi (905/930-1499/1524) had founded the great 
Safawaid dynasty in Iran and taken vigorous steps to convert the 
Iranians to his creed. The Sunnite faith was almost wiped out 
from the country. Iran had been the birth-place of such renow¬ 
ned scholars of hadith as Imam Muslim, Imam Abu Dawod, 
Imam Nasai and Imam Ibn Majah and eminent scholars of the 
stature of Abu Is’haq Shirazi, Imamul Harmayn Abul Ma‘ali 
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‘Abdul Malik Juwaini and Imam Abu Hamid Al-Ghazzali, but it 
had severed its connexion with hadith, jurisprudence and other 
religious disciplines. The Iraninan sovereigns were generally 
well-disposed towards philosophy and other speculative sciences 
while Shi’ism had a soft corner for a'itazdl and its philosophical 
thought. The well-known scholar, physician and mathemati¬ 
cian Khwaja Nasir-ud-din Tusi (d. 672/1273), who wrote Sharh 
Isharat Ibn Sina was a Mutazalite Shia and a close counsellor of 
Halaku. 20 It was because of his influence, exerted through state 
patronage, that philosophy, mathematics and other speculative 
and physical sciences became popular in the entire Mongol 
possession* which included Turkistan, Iran and Iraq. The reign 
of second Safawid ruler Shah Tahamasp (d. 984/1577) saw the 
rise of another illuminist scholar and philosopher Mir Ghiyath- 
ud-din Mansur* 1 (d. 948/1541) who established Madrasah 
MansQriyah of Shiraz and enjoyed the patronage of Shah 
Tahmasp. His disciples as well as those subscribing to his 
school of though! spread his teachings in India. One of his 
disciples Amir Fath Ullah Shirazi (d. 997/1589) came to India 
in the closing decades of the tenth century; he was warmly 
received by the Mughal emperor Akbar Azad Bilgrami claims 
that Fath Ullah Shirazi brought the works of Sadr-ud-din 
Shirazi, Mir Ghiyath-ud-din Mansur and Fazil Mirza Jan (d. 
944/1537) to India and introduced them into the curriculum of 
the country. 

Mir Baqar Damad (d, 1041/1631) emerged as a dominating 
figure during the middle of the eleventh century, whose brilliant 
exposition of intellectualism made his style and thought accepta¬ 
ble to the educated class from Iran to India. He occupied 
an honourable place in the court of Shah ‘Abbas Safawi 
(d. 1037/1628) and his Al-Ufaq al-Mulin was taken as the best 
example of imaginative writing. Not long after him Sadr-ud-din 
Shirazi (d. 1050/1640) made a mark as an illuminist scholar and 
liberal-minded philosopher. His two worksAl-Asfar-al-Arba'a 
and Sharh Hidayat-al-Hikmah (also known as Sidra) 2 * achieved 
a world-wide fame. The natural disposition of the Iranians 
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which easily runs riot completely endorsed the sophistry and 
windy quibbling of Sadr-ud-din Shirazi. His syllogisms consisting 
of assumed prepositions created absorbing dilemmas but were 
actually worthless in content. Still, they gained a complete mastery 
over the educational system of all the Muslim countries during the 
course of the tenth to the twelfth century and established ascend* 
ancy of speculative sciences. All that was left for the pedagogues 
and students was to interpret the abstruse thought and pompous 
prolixity of these masters or to write commentaries on their 
works. The least deviation from this universal norm or to 
question their validity was taken as a sign of one’s ignorance and 
stupidity. 

This intellectual trend of Iran was bound to influence 
Afghanistan, particularly Herat which lay in the west of the 
country close to Iran. A scholar, Qazi Muhammad Aslam 
Harawi (d. 1061/1651) by name, drank deep in the philosophy 
and logic of Iranian masters while his illustrious son Qazi Mfr 
Zahid alias Mir Zahid (d. 1101/1690) developed these to the 
pink of perfection He spent a greater part of his life in India 
writing Sharh Mawaqif. Sharh Tahzib and Risalah Qutb'yah. 
The three commentaries known as ZawS.hid-i-TnalQ.tha became 
popular text books in the country. Notwithstanding his mastery 
in the speculative sciences, Mir Zahid was not well-versed in 
fiqh and hadith and other religious disciplines. He was not 
able to teach even Sharh Waqay lh. a book of law prescribed for 
the intermediate standard. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz writes in one of 
his letters that “one of the nobles used to take lessons in 
Shark Waqayah from Mir Zahid but (as he did not consider 
himself adequately versed in fiqh) he never taught his disciple 
until my grandfather (Shah ‘Abdur Rahim who took lessons in 
speculative sciences from him) had arrived,”** On the other 
hand Mir Zahid’s proficiency in speculative sciences was so 
perfect that Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz says: “I hold dear the writings 
of Mirza Jan, but those of Akhund are dearest to me.”* 4 

Iran was exerting influence not only on Afghanistan arid 
India but also on Syria and Iraq where the scholars of speculative 
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sciences were admired and the subject was gradually introduced 
in their educational curriculum. 

Morals, Culture and Beliefs 

Proficient scholars and experts were, in those days, to 
be found in all branches of arts and sciences, different mystic 
orders were popular, the people showed a keenness to learn and 
act upon the teachings' of the holy Prophet, a great number of 
administrators were pious-and virtuous, the governments tried to 
enforce shariah as the law ofthe land, mosques and madrasqs 
were full of devotees and learners, the. masses were respectful of 
Islam and its teaching as well as religious scholars, and masters 
who had attained spiritual perfection, and they also exhibited 
their zeal for Islam, yet there was an all-pervading stagnation 
showing signs of general decay. Individual morals and social 
behaviour evinced traces of usages and practices borrowed from 
the non-Muslims. ' The rulers were autocrats and the governments 
were despotic. The nobles and the rich had everywhere adopted 
the vices of the prodigals and given a free, rein to their desires. 
The social set-up had given birth to a class of people who lived by 
flattery or as a parasite without doing any work. Superstitious 
beliefs and overcredulousness in certain sections of the masses 
had overshadowed the pure and simple creed of tawheed, Oneness 
of God, manifesting itself in excessive veneration of the sain's 
and shrines which often bordered upon the cult of the polytheists. 

An American writer, Lothrop Stoddard has in his New 
World of Islam given a graphic description of the then world of 
Islam which may be deemed as a bit exaggerated by some, but is 
factually correct on ithe whole. He brings out certain aspects of 
Muslim society which are generally overlooked by those who 
are its members, but they catch the attention of one forming an 
estimate of that society from outside. However, it would be 
worthwhile to cite his observation here without subscribing 
entirely to his view of the then state of affairs. He writes: 

“By the eighteenth century the Moslem world had sunk to 
the lowest depth of its decrepitude.. Nowhere were 
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then any signs of healthy vigour; everywhere were 
stagnation and decay. Manners and morals were 
alike execrable. The last vestiges of Saracenic culture 
had vanished in a barbarous luxury of the few and an 
equally barbarous degradation of the multitude. 
Learning was virtually dead, the few universities 
which survived had fallen into dreary decay and 
languishing in poverty and neglect. Government had 
become despotism tempered with anarchy and assassi¬ 
nation. Here and there a major despot like the 
Sultan of Turkey or the Indian Great Mughal’ 
maintained some semblance of state authority, albeit 
provincial pashas were for eVer striving to erect 
independent governments, based, like their masters, 
on tyranny and extortion. The pashas, in turn, 
strove ceaselessly against unruly local chiefs and 
swarms of brigands who infested the countryside. 
Beneath this sinister hierarchy groaned the people, 
robbed, bullied and ground into dust. Peasant and 
townsmen had alike lost all incentive to labour or 
initiative, and both agriculture and the trade had 
fallen to the lowest level compatible with bare 
survival. 

As for religion, it was as decadant as everything else. 
The austere monotheism of Mohammad had become 
overlaid with a rank growth of superstition and 
puerile mysticism. The mosques stood unfraquented 
and ruinous, deserted by the ignorant multitude, 
which, decked out in amulets, charms and rosarjes, 
listened to squalid fakirs or ecstatic dervishes, and 
went on pilgrimage to the tombs of ‘holy men’, 
worshipped as saints and ‘intercessors’ with that 
Allah who had become loo remote a being for direct 
devotion of these benighted souls. As for the moral 
precepts of the Koran, they were ignored or defied. 
Wine-drinking and opium-eating were well nigh 
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universal, prostitution was rampant, and the most 
degrading vices flaunted naked and unashmed.’’ 2 * 

i 
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dealing with Ahmad Shah Abd-Jli. 

15. For political conditions of Afghanistan see p. 139 ff, of Saivid 
Ahmad Shaheed, His Life and Mission by Mohiuddin Ahmad. It was 
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last king of Afghanistan, Zahir Shah, was deposed in 1975. 
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17. Silk-ud-Durr and Al-Badr-al-Tal'e. 
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scholars like Abul Sa‘ud, Tash Kubrazada and Khalifa Chalpi are 
just exceptions to the common taste of the Turks. 

19. Silk-al-Durr. 
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20. See Tirikh Ikhbar wa Athar Khwaja Sasir-ud-din Tuxi published by 
the Tehran University. 

21. He wrote a commentary on Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi Maqtol's 
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25. Lothrop Stoddard, The Sew World of Islam, London, 1921, pp. 20-21. 




II 

India 


Political Condition 

Shah Waliullah was bom in 1114/1703, four years before 
Aurangzib’s death in 1118/1707. Of what we know of the 
history of Indian sub-continent it cannot be gainsaid that he was 
the most powerful sovereign of the greatest kingdom that had 
ever existed in India after Ashoka the Great. Sir Jadunath 
Sirkar writes in the Cambridge History of India that his ‘empire 
embraced, in the north, Kashmir and all Afghanistan from 
Hindukush southwards to a line thirty-six miles south of Ghazni; 
on the west coast it stretched in theory to the northern frontier 
of Goa and inland to Belgaum and the Tungbhadra river. 
Thereafter, the boundry ,passed west to east in a disputed and 
ever shifting line through the centre of Mysore, dipping south- 
eastwards to the Coleroon river (north ofTanjore). In the 
north-east Chittagong and Monas river (west of Gauhati) divided 
it from Arakan and Assam 1 .” Other historians, too, acknowledge 
that since the ancient period to the rise of British raj in India, no 
kingdom had held sway on such a vast territory.* Assam, which 
had always maintained its separate ethnic, cultural and religious 
identity, was, for the first time, conquered by Mir Jumla for the 
Mughals. 3 Aurangzib has been criticized by certain non-Muslim 
historians, Europeans and Hindus, for his zeal for Islam* but 
almost all are agreed that he was a ideal person in many ways 
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and was unrivalled in sound judgement, courage, firm determi¬ 
nation, administrative ability and simple habits- Pious in his 
personal life, his contemporaries called him a “Darvish clad in 
the Imperial purple.” 5 

Achievements of Aurangzib 

• With unbending resolve Aurangzib applied himself, soon 
after ascending the throne, to root out the un-Islamic legacy of 
Akbar’s rule and to eliihinate the influence of Shi’ites (who had 
entrenched themselves in Deccan and hence he had to devote 
a considerable part of his time and energy there). The pre- 
Islamic culture of Iran had made a deep impact on India, 
during the rule of Akbar, and was still continuing in the shape 
of Iranian Calendar, the festival of Nauroz and similar other 
customs and usages. Aurangzib interdicted all these practices, 
appointed muh'asibs (censors of public morals) as required by 
the sharvoh. to check the people from indulging in impermissible 
and evil conduct, discontinued uncanonical and illegal exactions 
(abivab), forbade music and dancing at his court and gave up the 
former custom of the Emperor giving a darshan to the populance, 
appointed Qazis and gave them powers to decide all cases in 
accordance with shatVah and took personal interest in the com¬ 
pilation of the Fatawa-i-‘Alamgiri, the greatest digest of Muslim 
law, which has been acknowledged as the most authentic and 
comprehensive digest even in the Muslim countries like Egypt, 
Syria and Turkey.® He discontinued the un-Islamic court eti¬ 
quette of kornisli and adab and instituted, in their place, the 
Islamic way of salutation. In the words of Iqbal, succincty 
expressed in a verse, Aurangzib was: 

A gallant lover of tauhid he was, 

An Ibrahim in this idol house. 

Apart from the reformatory steps taken by Aurangzib, some 
of which were of a revolutionary nature and also of lasting value 
for the conservation of Islam in India, he possessed those 
qualities of enlightened kingship which were indispensable for 
the ruler of such a vast kingdom. His high ideals of conduct 
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CAd duty and the keen interest he took in every affair of state, 
big and small, had given him absolute authority over his govern¬ 
ment. Once he wrote to his father Shahjahan: “I cannot be 
reproached for inglorious inaction,” 7 and history bears testimony 
to the truth of his assertion. In reply to the advice tendered by 
a noble that the Emperor’s incessant application to affairs of 

state might endanger his health, Aurangzib had said : “.Iam 

sent into the world by Providence to live and labour, not for 
myself, but for others; that it is my duty not to think of my 
own happiness, except so far as it is inseparably connected with 

the happiness of my people.It was not without reason that 

Our great Sa di emphatically exclaimed: 

Cease to be Kings ! Oh, cease to be Kings ! 

Or determine that your dominions shall be 
governed only by yourselves.”! 8 

It was possible only for a man with indomitable will, 
unshaken resolution, invincible health, sense of responsibility 
and awe of God to personally supervise the minutest details of 
the administrative business of such a vast empire. It is really 
astounding that he paid the same amount of attention to the 
matters of policy as to measures taken for their execution. 
During his long sojourn in Deccan he kept himself informed of 
all events and developments in the remaining part of his kingdom. 
He was assisted by a large staff of official reporters, called 
waki'navis . with whose aid he was “able to exercise his passion 
for business, to examine the minute details of administration, 
and exercise his patronage down to the appointment of the 
merest clerk,”* In the midst of his manifold engagements, he 
had marked out his path of duty and steadfastly pursued it alone 
with a devotional zeal. 

Weak Descendants of Aurangzib 

The glorious throne of the great kingdom left by Aurangzib 
(envisaged by him not as the defender but as the servant of faith), 
came to be occupied by those who had, it seems, taken a vow 
that they would redress the mistake committed by Aurangzib in 
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the preservation of Islam and promulgation of its laws in India. 
Their actions reflected their opposing tendencies in every direc¬ 
tion. Aurangzib had made the empire vast and strong by his 
diligence, vigour and sense of duty but they tried to atone his 
sins through their idolence, heedlessness, dependence on intriguing 
nobles and marry-making • It was a misfortune, not of the 
Great Mughals alone, but of India and entire Muslim community, 
tliat Aurangzib’s throne came to be occupied, one after another, 
by weak and worthless men. As God had willed it, the very first 
successor of Aurangzib was just his reverse. 

During the life-time of Shah Watiullah (1114-1176/1703- 
1762) eleven Mughal kings ascended the throne in quick succ¬ 
ession. These were: 

1. Muhammad Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah (with the title of 
Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah I). 

2. Mu‘iz-ud-din Jahandar Shah. 

3. Farrukhsiyar Ibn ‘Azim-us-Shan. 

4. Nikusiyar. 

5. RafT-ud-Darajat Ibn Raf'i-ul-Qadar. 

6. Raf i-ud-Daula Ibn Raf‘i-ul-Qadar. 

7. Muhammad Shah Ibn Jahan Shah. 

8. Ahmad Shah Ibn Muhammad Shah. 

9. ‘Azlz-ud-din ‘Alamgir Ibn Jahandar Shah. 

10. Muhiy-us-Sunnah b. Kam Bakhsh b. -Alamgir. 

11. Shah ‘Alam Ibn ‘Aziz-ud-din. 

Eleven kings donned the purple within a brief period of half 
a century some of them ruled for ten 10 or a little less than four 
months 11 , some were kings in name only 18 , while others remained 
on the throne just for a few days. 13 We shall mention here the 
events during the reign of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah 1. Farrukh 
Siyar, Muhammad Shah and Shah Alam II which had an impact 
on later developments in Indian history and the fate of Indian 
Muslims. 

Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah I (1118-24/1707-12) 

He was the eldest son of Aurangzib who ascended the throne 
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after defeating his brother Muhammad ‘Azam. He played at 
cross-purposes with his father by embracing shi’ite faith which 
marked not only an antithesis of the state policy and faith of his 
father but also that of all the earlier Mughal kings, and was 
even against his own political interest since ninety percent of his 
Muslim subjects from Bengal to Kabul and Qandhar subscribed 
to the Sunnite creed. Ghulam Husain Tabstabai, a Shi'ite 
historian, has spoken of Bahadur Shah's, acceptance of the Shia 
faith, his indulgence in polemics with the Sunni religious scholars, 
ordering a public profession of ‘Ali being the only rightful 
successor of the Prophet in Friday sermons at Lahore and the 
edict causing a tumult among the people. He sums up the failure 
of Bahadur Shah in these words: 

“The king continued to insist on and to propagate Shi’ite 
beliefs, kept on discussing the matter with the religious 
scholars but nothing came out of his endeavours.” 14 

The result was that the Muslim masses and army, drawn 
mostly From the Sunnites, gradually lost the zeal with which they 
had always supported on Mughals The change in state policy has 
been marked by non-Muslim historians also. Dr. Satish Chandra 
writes in the Party and Politics at the Mughal Court that “in the 
realm of policy, the association of the state with religious 
orthodoxy was considerably weakened.” 15 The softness of 
Bahadur Shah’s fibre prevented him from asserting his will in 
any matter. According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar “he was incap¬ 
able of saying no to anybody, and his only idea of statesmanship 
was to let matters drift and patch up a temporary peace by 
humouring everybody, without facing issues and saving future 
trouble by making decisions promptly and courageously.” 19 It 
was during his reign that intrigues began to increase in the court 
along with the realisation that he was too weak to suppress 
them. Still the traditions of the dignity of the empire were 
maintained. 

According to Khali {Chan very few monarch* of the times 
past were equal to Bahadur Shah in extenuation of faults and 
forgiveness of offences but such complacency and negligence were 
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exhibited in the protection of the state and in the management 
of the country and its government that witty sarcastic people 
found the date of his accession in the words: Shah-ibekhcbar 
(the Heedless King). 17 

Tabatabai, Zakaullah and several other historians state that 
Bahadur Shah had grown superstitious towards the end of his 
life. 18 He died on 19th Muharram 1124/27th February, 1712 
reducing the great Mughal Empire within six years of rule, to an 
state of impotency and bankruptcy. 

Farrnkli Siyar (1125-31/1713-19) 

The Sayyid Brothers Hasan ‘Ali (afterwards titled as 
‘Abdullah Khan Qutub-ul-Mulk) and Husain ‘Ali (afterwards 
Amlr-ul-Umra-Firuz Jang), who were destined to be remembered 
in Indian history as the king-makers and the worst examples of 
royal ingratitude, completely dominated Farrukh Siyar. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir Jadunath Sarkar “Farrukh Siyar was utterly thought¬ 
less, fickle and weak, and devoid of constancy of fidelity to his 
own promises. Like all weak men he was swayed by the latest 
adviser, and having resolved to do a thing could never hold it 
long but soon sank into despair and went back on his under¬ 
takings. Constitutionally incapable of governing by his own will 
and controlling others, he would not trust any able agent, but 
was easily inspired by a childish suspicion of his ministers and 
induced to enter into plots for their overthrow. But his coward¬ 
ice and fickleness made it impossible for any plot to succeed 
under his leadership, and his instigators had to suffer from 
vengeance of the fruitlessly offended ministers.” 19 

All the state affairs passed into the hands of subordinates. 
A bania (grocer) named Ratan Chand who used to look after 
Sayyid ‘Abdullah’s private estates, abused his influence over the 
sleeply minister to extort large bribes from office seekers as the 
price of issuing letters of appointment under the imperial seal 
He also used to lease the collection of revenue to the highest 
bidder resulting in rack-renting and the ruine of agriculture. 
For seven years the State was in a condition of unstable equilib- 
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rium, and it is not too much to say that Farrukh Siyar prepared 
for himself the fate which finally overtook him. At last, sickened 
by constant plotting of Farrukh Siyar, the Sayyid Brothers dragged 
him down from his throne, bare-headed and bare-footed, and 
subjected him every moment to blows and vilest abuse. He 
was imprisoned, starved, blinded, poisoned and strangled to 
death. The successors of the Great Mughals lost the prestige 
and the regard their predecessors had enjoyed in the masses. 

Muhammad Shah (1131-1161/1719-48) 

Muhammad Shah occupied the throne for 29 years and 
6 months. His reign was a chapter of accidents. It was during 
his rule that Nadir Shah invaded India in 1739. Sayyid Brothers 
had put Muhammad Shah on the throne and exercised complete 
domination over Jiim. They were responsible for the abolition 
of the jizya and a! appeasing policy towards the Rajputs. They 
appointed Raja Ratan Chand as Diwan. They were also res¬ 
ponsible for formation of a Hindustani Party which included 
both Hindus and Muslims. The Rajput were the strongest 
supporters of the Sayyid Brothers on account of their policy 
of reconciliation.*® They had rendered the emperor powerless 
and encouraged Hindus to construct temples and raise objection to 
the slaughter of cows. 81 Ratan Chand, the Diwan of ‘Abdullah 
Khan and his agents abused the authority usurped by the Sayyid 
Brothers. 

Muhammad Shah was “a lover of pleasure and indolence, 
negligent of political duties, and addicted to loose habits, but of 
a somewhat generous disposition. He was entirely careless 

regarding his subjects.In a short time, many of the officers of 

the kingdom put out their feet from the path of obedience to the 
sovereign, and many of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies 
stretched out the hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker 
tributaries and the poor subjects'.” 82 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah was the only noble who was loyal 
to the throne and possessed the courage and ability to arrest the 
decay of the Mughals but he could do little because of the 
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jealousy of the Iranian faction, particularly the Sayyid Brothers. 
Despaired of rendering any useful service to the throne he went 
away to Deccan, leaving the emperor at the mercy of intriguers. 

Muhammad Shah neglected public business, passing his time 
entirely in pursuit of pleasure. Historians depict him as a 
lover of pleasure and indolence, negligent of political duties and 
entirely careless to the welfare of his subjects.* 8 

The ascendancy of Sayyid Brothers was ultimately brought 
to an end. Husain ‘Ali was killed and Hasan ‘Ali (‘Abdullah 
Khan) was made prisoner after being defeated near Agra. 
In 1772 he was poisoned. But the fate of Mughal empire 
remained unchanged as the Emperor failed to see the dangers 
facing him. 

Vidya Dhar Mahajan writes: “It might have been expected 
that the disposal of the Sayyid Brothers would have strengthened 
the hands of Muhammad Shah. Unfortunately that was not so. 
Young and handsome, and fond of all kinds of pleasures, he 
addicted himself to an inactive life which entirely enervated the 
energy of the Empire Muhammad Shah’s reign was long and 
there was some redeeming trait in his character. Unluckily, he 
did not take interest in the affairs of the state and consequences 
were most fatal. Province after province became independent.” 24 

According to Wolseley Haig : “Muhammad Shah demands 
our pity if he may not command our respect. Placed in a 
position which called for a genius he was a very ordinary person. 
Historians blame him for his devotion to pleasure rather than 
business, but the tragedy of his situation was that the most 
absolute devotion to business, by a man of his moral calibre 
would in no way have altered the course of events. A mere 
sickly puppet like Rafi-ud-Darajat or Rafi-ud-Daula was perhaps 
hardly conscious of humiliation, but Muhammad Shah appears 
to have realised both the hopelessness of the situation and his 
own powerlessness to amend it.” 86 

To be brief, the empire carved out by the courage and 
valour of Babur and maintained by his worthy descendants, of 
whom the last was Aurangzib, quickly reached the doom prede- 
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termined for an autocracy falling in hands of incompetent and’ 
indolent rulers. 

In 1151/1739 Nadir Shah captured Lahore. From Lahore 
he sent to Muhammad Shah a courteous letter reminding him that 
they were both of Turkish blood and warning him against his 
evil counsellors. Nadir’s warning was received at first with 
ridicule, but his march towards Delhi gave way to panic which 
increased with every stage of the invader’s advance. It is 
perhaps not necessary to narrate here the sack of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah’s army. It will suffice to say that by the time Nadir Shah 
issued orders that the slaying and plundering should stop “a 
great part of the city was in ruins and the stench of the dead was 
soon intolerable. The corpses were piled in stacks and burnt, 
whether Hindus or Muslims, with the timber of the ruined 
houses.” 2 * Shah WaliuIIah was 37 years of age at that time. 

About the political situation at the court in Delhi after 
Nadir Shah’s departure. Dr. Satish Chandra writes: “The parties 
at the Mughal Court were also affected by Nadir Shah's invasion. 
Among the old leaders, Sa'adat Khan and Khan-i-Dauran died, 
while NiZam-uI-MuIk and Qamar-ud-din Khan forfeited the 
confidence of the Emperor for their sorry part in the battle of 
Kamal. Nizam-ul-Mulk decided once again to leave the Mughal 
Court to its devices and sought an agreement with the Marathas 
for maintaining his position in Deccan. Safdar Jang, Amir 
Khan, and a number of other nobles gradually rose in the 
Emperor’s favour. The decline in the imperial prestige led to a 
resumption of the old struggle for Wiiarat, with the important 
difference that the issue was now no longer one of revivifying the 
empire by internal reforms and new policies, but of preventing 
the Emperor from falling under the domination of either one or 
another of the ‘powers’ contending the mastery in North India.” 27 
The result was that three important provinces, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa fell apart from the empire under ‘Ali Wardi Khan. 

Muhammad Shah fell sick of dropsy and grew rapidly 
worse. He died on 26th Rabi-ul-Thani, 1161/29th April, 1748 
after holding the helm for 30 years and leaving the Mughal 
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empire at the verge of disintegration. 

Shah ‘Alam II (1173-1221/1759-1806) 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded by Ahmad Shah (1748-54) 
and then by ‘Alamgir II (1754-59). Muhammad Shah’s reign 
had seen rapid deterioration of administration and laxity of 
morals among the nobles resulting in dissolution of the bonds of 
discipline throughout the empire, and by the time Shah Alam II 
ascended the throne in 1473/1759, the Mughal rule was passing 
through the throes of deat$. Throughout his long reign, Shah 
‘Alam remained a puppet in the hands of the ministers and the 
Marathas. After his defeat in the battle of Buxer in 1764, he 
gave the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the English East 
India Company and the latter promised to pay him an annual 
tribute of Rs. 26 lakhs. He also paid the price of leaning on 
Marathas by ceding the districts of Allahabad and Kara to them 

Even before Shah ‘Alam assumed the role of emperor, the 
whole of northern India was practically at the mercy of Marathas, 
Jats and Sikhs. Reviewing the administrative policy of Marathas 
Rowlinson says: “The chief objection to be urged against the 
Maratha system of government is that outside their own territory, 
it was almost purely predatory. The Maratha was never a 
colonist. While away on his expeditions, his thoughts were 
always with his little holding in the Deccan hills, and he seldom 
intermarried with the people of the country. Other Hindu states 
took pride in improving the condition of the territory they 
conquered. They constructed temples, wells, canals, roads and 
other public works. The Marathas did nothing of this kind. 
Their mulkdari raids, by destroying the industries and wealth of 
the countries overrun, merely killed the goose which laid the 
golden eggs.” 2 * Jats and Sikh were no better than Marathas 
whose merciless plundering of the conquered territories defeated 
their own ends. It was then that Ahmad Shah Abdali crushed 
the power of Marathas in the battle of Panipat on January 14, 
1761, thereby providing a respite to the country. Ahmad Shah 
Abdali sent for Shah ‘Alam, deputed an emissary to invite him to 
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Delhi and got a letter sent to him by his mother Zeenat Mahal. 
Had Shah ‘Alam been ambitious and possessed the ability to 
cake advantage of. the discomfiture of Marathas, he could have 
given a new lease of life to the Mughal empire after the battle of 
Panipat. But he possessed neither the courage nor the grit that 
makes man struggle with destiny. He returned to Delhi from 
Allahabad, but in 1772, after ten years, when the opportunity of 
restoring the power and authority of the Mughals had vanished. 
He became a puppet in the hands of intriguing nobles while 
Rohilas and Sikhs were dealing death blows to the empire which 
existed in name only, • At least, Ghulam Qadir Rohila, grandson 
of Najib-ud-Daula, succeeded in capturing Delhi. He plundered 
the city, got the Mughal princes caned and brutally blinded the 
Emperor in 1788. Never before the Mughals had undergone 
such humiliation. 

In 1789, Scindia baid back Ghulam Qadir Rohila in his own 
coin by putting him to ; sword and restoring the throne to Shah 
‘Alam. Scindia also fixed an annual pension of Rupees one lakh 
for Shah ‘Alam who died in 1806 after occupying the throne for 
47 years, outof which he ruled as a blind man for 18 years. 

Intellectual and Religious Conditions 

In the days of later Mughals which was marked by political 
uncertainty when predatory forces had plunged the whole country 
in lawlessness and disorder and the nobility had reached the depth 
of degradation, there was marvellous upsurge of intellectual, 
educational and spiritual activity. We find in these days several 
masterminds who do not appear to belong to an era of decadence. 
These scholars have left several exquisite pieces of literary value 
with deep intellectual content although some of them were invalid 
or suffering from prolonged illness or plunged in grief for 
one reason or the other. Psychologists have explained such 
manifestations as the upsurge of suppressed ambitions and deter¬ 
mination to overcome all odds which makes one accomplish 
such feats as are not possible in normal conditions. However, 
the religious and spiritual upsurge in that corrupt and shabby 
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condition of Indian society is yet another evidence of the latent 
power of Islam to fight in most adverse circumstances and to 
work miracles when the situation appears to be hopeless 

We find depth of knowledge, brilliance of intellect, penman¬ 
ship and pedagogic acumen in the writings of Maulana Ahmad b 
Abu Saeed alias Mulla Jeevan of Amethi (1047-1130/1638-1718), 
the author of Nur-ai-Anwar and Al-Tafsiiai al-Ahmadiya. Mulla 
Hamdullah of Sandila (d. 1160/1747) who wrote Sharah-il-S Vam 
or Bihamd-il-ldh Maulana Muhammad Hasan alias Mulla Hasan 
fd. 1199/1785) of Fjrangi Mahal, Maulana Rustam ‘Ali of 
Kannauj (d. 1178/1763), Shaikh Sifatullah of Khairabld 
(d. 1157,1747), Shaikh ‘Ali Asgar of Kannauj (d 1140/1727), 
Maulana Gulafn ‘Ali Azad of Bilgram (d 1200/1786), Maulana 
Ghulam ‘Ali Naqshband of Lucknow, (d. 1126/1714), Qazi 
MuhibuIIah of Bihar (d. 1119/1707) author of Sallam- l-U’.ocm 
and Mnsallam-al-Thubut, 3 * Qazi Mubarak of Gopa Mau (d. 

1162/1749) author of Sha r h-Saliam also known as Qazi, Maulana 
Muhammad Ali of Thana Bhawan, author of Kashshcf Istalahm - 
al-Fniin (a unique work of its kind) and, lastly, Mulla 
Nizam-ud din of Lucknow (d. 1161/1748) who compiled the 
syllabus which was readily adopted by all educational institutions 
in India and Central Asia. These are some of the writers and 
teachers whose creations dominated the educational system for 
a hundred years or so. 80 

In the field of mysticism we find Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan 
(1111-1195/1699-1781), an eminent Shaikh of the Naqshbandiyah- 
Mujadidyah order, about whom Shah Waliullah says “Men of 
his stature are never numerous, but it is strange that he happened 
to be present during the times of anarchy and degeneration ’' S1 
There were several other honoured men of God belonging to 
other mystical orders. Syed ‘Abdur Razzaq of Bansa (d. 1136/- 
1724) who happened to be the spiritual guide of Mulla Nizam-ud¬ 
din of Dars-i-Nizami fame, represented,the Qadiryah order while 
Shah Kallm Ullah Jahanabadi (d. 1140/1728) and Shah Fakhr-uz- 
ZamSn of Delhi (d. 1199/1785) were distinguished mentors of 
Chishtiyah-Nizamiyah order. Other elevated souls of the time 
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were: Shaikh Shah Muhammad Ghaus Qadri of Lahore (d. 
1154/ T 741) of the Qidiryah order; Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abid of 
Sunnam (d 1160/1747), Khwaja Muhammad Nasir ‘Andalib 32 
(d. 1172/1758), Shah Munib Ullah of Balapur and Shah Nur- 
Muhammad of Budaun (d. 1135/1723), all belonging to the 
Naqshbandiyah order. Thus we find distinguished mystics of 
Qadiryah, Chishtiyah and Naqshbandiyah orders providing moral 
and spiritual -guidance to the ‘ people during these days. The 
extraordinary convergence of such a large number of men perfect 
in spirit has been mentioned by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz in one of his 
letters in which he says: 

‘•During the reign of Muhammad Shah twenty-two Shaikhs 
of different mystical orders happened to be present in 
Delhi—it is something which rarely comes about. 33 ” 

Social and Moral Decadence 

The Muslim society, particularly its nobility, had however 
reached the depth of moral degeneration owing to profusion of 
wealth and luxury and the baneful influence exerted by the 
Iranian culture. The nobility had in fact been rendered totally 
incapable of performing the role usually played by the class in 
times of revolution and crisis. Their utter failure on the politi¬ 
cal and administrative fronts had actually helped to bring up men 
from the ranks who enabled the Mughal empire to linger on so 
long instead of collapsing suddenly. Enumerating the causes of 
the downfall of Mughal empire, Vidyadhar Mahljan writes 
in the Muslim Rule in India about the Mughal nobles of the 
later period. 

“Too much of wealth, luxury and leisure softened their 
character. Their harems became full. They got . wine 
in plenty. They went in palanquins to the battlefield. 
Such nobles were not fit to fight against the Marathas, 
the Rajputs and the Sikhs. The Mughal nobility 
degenrated at a very rapid pace. According to J. N. 
Sarkar, no Mughal noble family retained its import¬ 
ance for more titan one or two generations ” 34 
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Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz has given some examples of the luxurious 
living of Mughal nobles. He writes in one of his letters : 

“The women in the house, of Nawab Qamar-uddin Khan 
used to conclude their bath with a dip in rose-water. 
The expenditure on pari leaves and flowers purchased 
for the women folk of another noble amounted to 
Rupees three hundred.” 3 * 

Another historian Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, author of Ma'athir-al- 
Kiram. says: 

“It was commonly known and stated by the people in 
Aurangabad that quite a large number of persons 
never cooked food in their own houses during the 
time of Amir-ul-Umra (Husain ‘Ali Khan). The 
cooks of the Amir-ul-Umra used to sell their share 
of victuals with the result that highly rich pilau could 
be purchased for a few paisas.”** 

Unsound Creeds and Practices 

Unorthodox creeds and polytheistic practices disregarding 
the divine command to make religion exclusive for God had 
been taken over by the Muslims from the polytheists and Shi'ites, 
which were, to say the least, more dangerous fbr the Muslim 
society than their social and moral degeneration. These customs 
and usages were undermining the strength of the Muslims and 
making them ineligible for divftje succour. A number of these 
practices were blatantly irreligious or polytheistic in character and 
quite unpardonable. Divine honours were paid to the graves of 
the saints, prostration was common before the so-called spiritual 
guides, shrines were venerated and bedecked with costly bed- 
sheets and flowers, oblations were offered for one’s ancestors, 
fairs were held in grave-yards and musical concerts were held to 
honour the departed saints taken as guardian spirits in every part 
of the country. Exotic beliefs and customs such as celebration 
of festivals with processions, sacrifices to propitiate the demon 
spirits like Shaikh Saddo, participation in devotions to different 
gods and goddesses and keeping fasts in the name of saints 
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for invoking their aid in times of need smacked disbelief in the 
absolute overlordship of God, while names like ‘Ali Bakhsh, 
Husain Bakhsh, PIr Bakhsh or Salar Baksh were indicative of 
the popular superstition that godly souls enjoyed powers to 
bestow favours on behalf of God. 

The doctrine of tauhid, Oneness of God, had come to 
acquire a peculiar, restricted connotation : that God was undoub¬ 
tedly the Creator and Lord of Universe but He had delegated His 
authority to the saints and godly souls who distributed favours 
on His behalf or acted as intercessors between God and man. 
Shirk or ascribing partners to God had been restricted to associ¬ 
ation of anything with God as the Creator and Lord of the 
universe, or prostration before any created being with the 
intention of worshipping it. 

In short, Muslim India was not only passing through a 
social and political degeneration, it was also exposed to an acute 
moral and spiritual corruption which perhaps marked the 
debasement of the Muslim society to its lowest level, Sycd 
Sulaiman Nadwi has vividiy depicted the hopless situation then 
confronting the Indian Muslim society in one oThis articles in 
this manner : 

“The Mughal Empire was about to collapse. Exotic 
beliefs and practice and innovations in matters of 
religion were common among the Muslims; impious 
shaikh and faqirs had turned the shrines of the 
saints into purple seats for beguiling the over- 
credulous masses; the teachers and the taught were 
busy in debating the moot points of logic and philoso¬ 
phy ; legal niceties dominated the thought of every 
jurisconsult; search into principles of jurisprudence 
for an analogical deducation not attempted by the 
doctors of old was an unpardonable sin; and even 
those who were deemed to be learned, let alone the 
commoners, had hardly an inkling of the underlying 
wisdom of Quranic injunctions or the commandments 
of the ahadilh and fiqh. ,va 
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Ancestors of $hah Waliullah 


Forefathers of the Shah 

Little details are available about the earliest forbears of 
Shah Waliullah except that Shaikh Shams-ud-din Mufti had taken 
up residence in Rohtak. This was the time when biographical 
accounts were seldom written. We find, during the period, 
mostly the reminiscences and table-talks of the spiritual guides 
amongst which the Siyaral-Aulia of Khwaja Mir Khurd about 
the eminent sufi Shaikh Khwaja Nizam-ud-dln Aulia is the most 
celebrated. Two other works written during the time, which 
achieved considerable fame, were Gulzar-i-Abrar by Shah 
Muhammad b. Hasan Ghausi of Mandwa and Akhbar-al-Akhyar 
by Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith of Delhi. The former dealt 
with the saints and scholars of Mandwa and Malwa. These 
works normally described the lives and achievements of eminent 
personalities living in the metropolitan cities, the capitals of the 
central or regional kingdoms and hardly mentioned anything 
about others unless anyone was the founder of any mystical 
order. Shah Waliullah’s forefathers lived in Rohtak, a back 
country town from the time of Shaikh Shams-ud-din Mufti to his 
grand father Shaikh Wajlh-qd-din, with the result that they hardly 
attracted the attention of any writer. 

This chapter would have remained blank presenting an 
insurmountable difficulty for his biographers if Shah Waliullah 
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had himself not written a small pamphlet about his ancestors, 
under the name of Imdad fi Ma'athar al-Ajdad 1 It contains a 
sketchy reference to his forefathers with a bit detailed description 
of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. Hafiz Muhammad Rahim Bakhsh has 
expanded these details with the help of other contemporary 
historical and biographical writings to cover 113 pages of 
Hayat-i-Wal, but as he has. omitted the sources used by him, we 
have to rely only on Ma'athar al-Ajdad in our account. 

Genealogical Table 

Shah Waliullah, a direct descendant of Caliph Umar, has 
given his genealogical table tracing his ancestory back to the 
second Caliph. The first among his ancestors to take up residence 
at Rohtak was Shams-ud-din Mufti. This is confirmed by the 
genealogical table maintained by the descendants of Salar 
Hosam-ud-din, a brother of Shams-ud-din Mufti. The table as 
given by Shah Waliullah is as under: 

Shah Waliullah b. As-Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim b. As-Shahld 
Wajih-ud-din b. Mo'azzarh b. Mansur b. Ahmad b. Mahmud b. 
Qawam-ud-din alias Qazi Qazan b. Qazi Qasim b. Qazi Kablr 
aliasQa^i Budhb. ‘Abdul Malikb. Qutb-ud-din b. Kamal-ud-din 
b. Shams-ud-din Mufti b. Sher Malik b. Muhammad ‘Ata Malik 
b. Abdul Fath Malik b. ‘Umar Hakim Malik b. Adil Malik b. 
Fardq b- Jirjis b- Ahmad b. Muhammad Shahryarb. ‘Uthmanb. 
Mshfin ^i^Hdmayun b. Quraysh b. Sulaiman b. ‘AfFan b. 
‘Abdullah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b ‘Umar b. Al-Khattab. 

The table includes*several names with the appellation Malik. 
Shah Waliullah has stated that.it was a honorific titles suffixed 
with the proper names like khan during his own time. ' 

**»■ •». j.. 

Migration to India 

As Shafi Waliullah has stated Shaikh Shams-ud-din Mufti 
was first among his ancestors who migrated to India and took up 
residence at Rohtak. It appears from the intervening links 
between Shah Waliullah and Shaikh Shants-ud-din Mufti that the 
latter must have emigrated to India by the end of the seventh 
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century or in the initial decades of the eighth century of Islamic 
era. This was the time when the Mongols had laid waste a 
greater part of the eastern part of the Islamic world and sacked 
and plundered great many cities of Iran and Turkistan. T&rikh 
Firoz Shahi and other contemporary writings show that there had 
been a huge influx of educated and cultured families of these 
areas into India then ruled by the Turks. These Indian rulers 
of Turkish descent welcomed the emigrants, successfully repulsed 
the onslaught of Mongols and patronised the centres of arts and 
learning and spiritual guidance which had come into existence 
with the influx of refugees from Central Asia. 2 Their enlightened 
policy in this regard had helped in efflorescence of culture, arts 
and education as well as spiritual guidance of the masses through¬ 
out the Sultanate. 

In Rohtak 

It seems that Rohtak was then a flourishing urban centre on 
way to Delhi from the west and served as the first destination of 
in-coming emigrants. Shah Waliullah says that the city had a 
dominant Islamic setting owning to the influence of Qurayshite 

families which had taken up residence there. Shaikh Shams- 

* 

uddin also contributed to Islamisation of the city; for, as Shah 
Waliullah relates, several miraculous deeds are attributed to him. 
There is nothing to cast any doubt about these descriptions since 
Shams-ud-din Qazi was a man perfect in spirit and pure of heart. 
Normally, the state entrusted the charge of the city and the offices 
of Qazi and Muhtasib to the most learned person in any city in 
those days, although he was not formally known by his official 
designation. 

From Shams-ud-din Mufti to Shaikh Wajih-ud-din 

Kamal-ud-din Mufti, the eldest son of Shaikh Shams-ud-din 
Mufti discharged the official duties.entrusted to his father which 
later on fell to the charge of his son and grandson, Qutb-ud-din 
and 'Abdul Malik. Qazi Budh, son of ‘Abdul Malik, was 
formally appointed Qazi of city, as the post had been created by 
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that time. Qazi Budh had two sons; one by a wife from a 
Siddiqi family of Rohtak and the other by another one from a 
Saiyid family of Sonipat. The latter, Shaikh Mahmud, who 
resigned from the office of Qazi to take up another appointment 
under the Sultanate, had a son named Shaikh Ahmad. While 
still a lad, Shaikh Ahmad migrated to Sonipat where he took 
up residence with Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani b. Shaikh ‘Abdul Hakim 
who later on married his daughter to Shaikh Ahmad. Subse¬ 
quently he came back to Rohtak again and got a house built for 
him outside the fort of Rohtak. His son Shaikh Mansur is 
reported to be a man of parts possessing courage and administra¬ 
tive capacity. The first wife of Shaikh Mansnr was the daughter 
of Shaikh ‘Abdullah b. Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani who bore him 
a son named Shaikh Mu‘azzam. He was also known for h is 
gallantry of which several feats are reported. Once Shaikh 
Mansur had to fight a battle with a Raja. Shaikh Mu‘azzam, as 
related by Shah Waliullah on the authority of his father Shaikh 
‘Abdur Rahim, was given the charge of the right flank of the 
army although he was then only twelve years of age. A hot 
battle ensued and large number of troops were killed on both 
sides. As the battle was raging in full fury Shaikh Mu’azzam 
received the news that his father had been killed which meant 
the defeat of his side. Thereupon Shaikh Mu‘azzam pounced 
upon the enemy with dauntless courage, killed whoever came 
up against him and made straight for the Raja. An experienced 
and brave commander of the Raja tried to check his advance but 
he was dealt a deathblow. The enemy troops immediately 
hemmed around Shaikh Mu‘azzam who had to get down from his 
horse. The Raja, however, forbade his troops to make a set at 
Shaikh Mu'azzam saying that he was surprised at the valour of 
that lad. The Raja kissed the hands of Shaikh Mu’azzam and 
asked for the reason of his desperate action. On being told 
by Shaikh Mmazzam that he had vowed to fight until death 
since his father had been killed, the Raja assured him that his 
father was alive and sent word to Shaikh Mansnr that he was 
prepared to make peace for the sake of that young man. 
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Shah Waliullah also relates from his father that once a band 
of thirty bandits decamped with the beasts of village Shikohpiir 
held in fief by Shaikh Mu azzam. The news was conveyed to 
him when he had sat down to take his meals. After taking the 
food, he took only one guide with him, forbidding others to 
accompany him, and pursued the robbers on his horse. When 
the fleeing looters came into his sight, he challenged them to face 
him. He shot volleys of bowshot at them with such a lightning 
speed that they surrendered to him by throwing away their arms 
and called the heaven to witness that they would never attempt 
again at cattle lifting from that village. 

Married to the daughter of Saiyid Nur-ul-Jabbar of Sonipat, 
Shaikh Mu'azzam had three sons : Shaikh Jamal, Shaikh Firoz 
and Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. The last mentioned was the grarid- 
father of Shah Waliullah. 

Shaikh Wajih-ud-din Shahid 

Shah Waliullah has given a bit detailed account of his 
grandfather Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. He says that Shaikh Wajih- 
ud-din was a man of courage as well as known for his piety. 
He used always to recite two parts of the holy Quran every day 
and never missed the same whether he was in his house or out 
on excursion. In old age, when his eye-sight had become weak, 
he used always to keep a copy of the Quran written in bold 
letters. When riding a horse, he never allowed it to enter a 
cultivated field even if others had trampied the cultivation. He 
always took a circuitous route on such occasions. During mili¬ 
tary operations when his comrades forcibly took-hold of the 
farmers’ live-stock in times of scarcity, he preferred to go hungry 
than to follow their practice. Shah Waliullah’s father relates 
that Shaikh Wajih-ud-din was always courteous and kind to his 
servants and poor vendors who approached him with their wares. 
In one of his travels he felt the urge to betake the path of spirit; 
searched for a pure-hearted soul, took oath of fealty to him and 
applied himself to mystical exercises assiduously. 

Shah Waliullah relates that his father very often spoke of the 
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intrepidity of Shaikh Wajlh-ud-din. He has also mentioned 
several instances of his bravery when he had alone faced several 
persons in the combats. Shaikh Wajlh-ud-din had accompanied 
the royal army in its campaigns of Malwa and saved, on 
occasions, his comrades or officers who had been hemmed in by 
the enemy troops. Once he defeated three militant combatants 
singlehandedly. He is reported to be an adept in martial arts* 

During the war of succession following Shah JahSn’s illness. 
Shaikh Wajlh-ud-din was with Aurangzib. When Shah Shuj'a 
raised the standard of revolt in Bengal, his cool courage and 
brave charge on the enemy ranks in an hour of crises swept 
away the enemy. 4 His valour was appreciated by Aurangzib 
who desired to promote him to a higher rank, but Shaikh Wajih- 
ud-din declined to accept any reward. On several occasions he 
came to the rescue of his friends, exposing himself to danger, 
with exemplary courage and determination. 5 Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim is reported to have narrated several incidents of his 
father’s intrepidity as well as assistance rendered to the poor 
and needy. 

Shaikh Wajih-ud-din took the daughter of Shaikh Raf‘I-ud- 
din Muhammad b. Qutb-ul-‘Alam as his wife. Shaikh Qutb-ul- 
‘Alam was the son of a noted mystic Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
Shakarbar. 6 The three sons of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din were Shaikh 
‘Abdur Raza Muhammad, Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim and Shaikh 
‘Abdul Hakim. 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim says that once his father remained so 
long in the state of prostration during the tahajjud (mid-night) 
prayer, that he feared whether his father had passed awayi On 
being asked the reason for it, Shaikh Wajih-ud-din explained 
that he was in a state of transport during which he had come to 
know the merits of martyrdom. He also said that he had 
beseeched God for being granted an opportunity to lay down his 
life in His way and ultimately an indication was given that he 
would achieve his heart’s desire in Deccan. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim 
further relates that although his father had, by that time, given 
up active service and was almost averse to joining a military 
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expedition any more, he purchased a horse, made preparations 
for the journey and set out for Deccan. He thought that he 
would achieve his goal at Sewara, an independent kingdom 
beyond the limits of Mughal empire, whose ruler had once 
brutally treated a Qazi. When he reached Burhanpiir, he had 
the premonition that hie had gone ahead of the place of martyrdom 
indicated to him, so he retraced his steps On the way back he 
took the company of certain merchants for they appeared to be 
religious-minded. He had thoughts about returning to his home 
after reaching Handia town where the party came across an old 
and frightened wayfarer who told them that he wanted to go to 
Delhi. Shaikh Wajlh-ud-din asked him to take his company 
and also offered to meet his expenses. The man turned out to 
be a spy of the marauders as he broke the news of the stay of 
merchants to his colleagues. A band of looters raided the sira’i 
Where Shaikh Wajih-ud-din was busy reciting the Qur’an. A 
few of the robbers asked Shaikh Wajih-ud-din who he was and 
then told him that they had nothing to do with him but they 
would not spare the merchants. Shaikh Wajih-ud-din, however, 
offered resistance to the robbers and got twenty-two wounds 
in the combat with them. He died fighting and reciting takbir. 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim also says that he had a divination of the 
event but was forbidden to bring back the dead body of his 
father. 

Shaikh Muhammad of Phulat 

Shaikh Muhammad 7 of Phulat was the maternal grandfather 
of Shah Waliullah. His forefathers were first settled in Siddhaur 8 
but had taken up residence at Phulat during the reign of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi. Son of Shaikh Muhammad ‘Aqil, Shaikh 
Muhammad showed the signs of brilliance from his childhood. 
Shaikh Jalal, a spiritual successor of Saiyid- Adam Binnauri had 
predicted, just after he was J>orn, that he was to become an 
elevated soul. He was initially educated by Shaikh‘Abdul Razii 
Muhammad, an uncle of Shah Waliullah, and then completed 
his education under Shah ‘Abdur Rahim. He returned to Phulat 
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after completing his education and devoted himself to spiritual 
exercises. Shaikh. Muhammad was witty, generous, self-denying 
and extremely pious. He exterted a morally salutary influence 
on whoever happened to meet him. Shah Waliullah has narrated 
several incidents of Shaikh Muhammad’s love and regard for 
his mentor Shah ‘Abdur Rahim,* who had permitted Shaikh 
Muhammad to enlist disciples for spiritual training. Shaikh 
Muhammad’s son Shaikh ‘Ubaidullah, the maternal uncle of 
Shah Waliullah, had given his daughter in marriage to the Shah. 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq, 1 ® the son of Shaikh ‘Ubaidullah, 
was a spiritual successor of Shah Waliullah, who had also 
attained perfection of spirit 11 . Shaikh Muhammad died on the 
8th Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 1125/21st June, 1713. 12 

Shaikh Abul Raza Muhammad 

Shaikh Abul Raza, the eldest son of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din 
and uncle of Shah Waliullah, has been given a prominent place 
in the Anfas-aWArifln and described by the Shah as the / mam 
al-Tanqah wal-Haqiqah (leader of the spiritual path and truth). 
He received conventional education under different teachers, 
but attained the higher degrees of absolute certainly through his 
own intuition. When still a youngman he joined the company 
of agrandee with the permission of his father, but suddenly broke 
that association to lead a life of self-contentment and absolute 
reliance on God in order to follow the holy Prophet’s precepts. 
He was so zealous of acting on the Quranic dictum: If you 
desire this world's life and adornment , come! I will content you 
and release youwirh a fair release, a that he asked his wife either 
to lead a frugal life with him or go back to her father. She 
preferred to brave the difficulties with him like the wives of the 
holy Prophet, rather than to be separated from him. It is 
related that he had often to bear the pangs of hunger for several 
days consecutively. Having a special regard for ‘Abdul Qadir 
Jilani, he felt an intense attachment to Caliph ‘AU. M Aurangzib 
expressed the wish, on several occasions, to call upon Shaikh 
'Abul Raza Muhammad, but he never agreed to meet the 
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Emperor. He was averse to nobility, but extremely courteous to 
the poor artisans and labourers, and accepted their gifts even 
if there were a few paisas. 

Shah Waliullah describes him as a colossus of knowledge, 
silver-tongued orator and holy-minded gnostic. He was tall, of 
fair complexion with delicate features and his beard was scanty. 
Soft-spoken, he used to deliever sermons after Friday prayers in 
which he normally narrated three ahadtth, rendered them into 
Persian or the local dialect and then briefly explained their 
significance. He used to teach one book on each of the discip¬ 
lines of Islamics, but later on confined himself to lectures on 
Baidam and Mishkat only. He was a firm bel ie ver in the doctrine 
of Wahdat-ul-Wajud of which he is reported to have had perso¬ 
nal experience. He was also an expert in explaining difficult 
points in the aphorisms of earlier mystics. Also, reported to be 
one of those whose prayers were readily answered, the Shah has 
cited a number of instances illustrating his holiness 1 * and the 
miracles worked by fiim He was extremely careful in following 
the sunnah of the holy Prophet. Often he used to recite devotio¬ 
nal verses of Hindi poets. He died sometimes when his age 
was between fifty and sixty years, on the 17thMuharram 1101 /26th 
May, 1689 after he had performed the ‘asr prayers. The word 
aftab (sun) gives the year of his death. 

Sh&h ‘Abdur Rahim 

SKjjLh Waliullah has described the spiritual perfection and 
attainments of his father Shah ‘Abdur Rahim in the Buw&riq-al- 
Wilayah. commonly known as Anf&s-al- Arifin. 1 * There are few 
biographies of a talented father written by his worthy son : one 
such work was Tabaqat-al-Shaf'iyah al-Kubra by Shaikh Taj-ud- 
din as-Subki giving the biographical accounts of his father 
Shaikh Taqi-ud-din as-Subki and another is Hasaratul A'I5X1 
Biw&fati Marj-e-al-Alam, a biography of ‘Abdul Hakim by his 
son ‘Abdul Hai of Firangi Mahal. 

We have presented here only those events and attainments of 
Shah Abdur Rahim which throw light on his personality as well 
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as his gifts of intellectual: religious and spiritual felicity, since 
these would have moulded the aptitude of Shah Waliullah. 
We have omitted most of his spiritual experiences and events 
relating to miraculous performances, although germane to the 
time we are speaking of and even to the genius of Shah Waliullah 
himself, for the simple reason that these would be difficult to be 
appreciated by the people now-a-days. It would suffice to men¬ 
tion here, that his piety and godliness recalls tp mind the saints 
of the time past, who had attained the inward and outward 
perfection illustrating the Divine bounty thus stated in the 
Quran : Each day His is an affair new, 17 and each do We supply „ 
hath these and those, from the bounty of thy Lord. And the bounty 
of thy Lord cam mter be. walled up. u 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim’s maternal grandfather. Shaikh Raf‘i- 
ud-dinwasa pious soul who had distributed his estates and 
effects among his heirs during his ljfe-time. The mother of 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was the youngest among the children of 
Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din who was then still unmarried. Instead of 
bequeathing any property to her Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din gave her 
the aphorisms and ancestral tables of his spiritual guides. When 
it was pointed out to him that the girl required something by 
way of dowry rather than those writings. Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din 
gave the reply: “I have inherited these from my ancestors. She 

» afSni. 

will give birth tp a son who would deserve this patrimony. As 
for her dowry, Allah will provide it, not P\ Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim relates that his grandmother handed over those papers 
to him when he had become old enough to read them. 19 

The birth-date of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim has not been mention¬ 
ed anywhere. However, since he died in 1131/1719 at the age 
of seventy-seven years, he should have been born in the year 
1054/1644. 

As steated earlier, Shah ‘Abdur Rahim had two more 
brothers Shaikh ‘Abul Raza and Shaikh ‘Abdul Hakim. 

“I used to sport a turban when I was still a teenager,” says 
Shah Abdur Rahim, “and sit in a reverential position like the 
elders. I used to wash myself thoroughly in performing the 
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ablution, abiding by all the requirements of the sunnah. My 
uncle Shaikh ‘Abdul Hai, who was a pious man used to watch 
me with satisfaction and remark that he was glad that the tradi¬ 
tions of his family would be maintained by me. He used to say, 
“What does it matter if my maternal offsprings inherit this 
patrimony instead of the paternal ones ?” 20 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was religious-minded from his youthful 
days and indifferent to the affairs worldly. If one of his elders 
advised him to do anything that promised material well-being, 
he used to say in reply that he did not need it Khwaja Hashim, 
a Shaikh of Naqshbandiyah order belonging to Bukhara who 
had taken up residence near his house, marked the inclination of 
ShSh ‘Abdur Rahim and advised him to scribe the Divine names 
several hundred times every day. 81 Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, as he 
related later on, took the suggestion so seriously that once while 
he was making a copy of the commentary of Mulla ‘Abdul Hakim 
00 the Shark Aqa'd. he wrote down the names of God on several 
pages unintentionally. 42 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim called upon Shaikh ‘Abdullah also 
known as Khwaja Khurd, the son of Khwaja Baqi Billah in 
order to swear allegiance to him for spiritual guidance. Khwaja 
Khurdi however, advised him to seek out one of the spiritual 
successors of Saiyid Adam Binnauri. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim there¬ 
upon enquired if Hafiz Saiyid ‘Abdullah, 24 who lived near his 
house, would be suitable ? Khwaja Khurd approved the suggestion 
and thus Shah ‘Abdur Rahim came to enlist himself as a disciple 
of Htftz Saiyid ‘Abdullah. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim says that he 
used to keep the company of both these godly persons although 
the Hafiz used to pay mors attention to his spiritual guidance. 
Once the Hafiz told Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, -‘ Whdn you were still a 
youngster playing with other children, Jhappened to see you. 1 
felt attracted to you and prayed God to make you one of the elects 
through me. Thanks God that He has answered my prayer.” 21 


Education 

. -r '4 * 




§jt£h ‘Abdur Rahim studied Shark ‘Aqaid 


Hctshiya-i - Khiyali 
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and othet preliminary text-books under his elder brother Abuj 
Raza Muhammad. He received instruction, in the Sharh-i- 
Ma w&qif and other books of us f from Mirza Zahid Harwi who 
paid special attention to coach him. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim says 
that if he fiver asked M*rza Zahid not to continue the lesson as he 
had not made the required preparation, he would insist that the 
Shah should go over a line or two in order to avoid missing the 
lesson that day. The Shah also says that Khwajja Khurd satis¬ 
factorily explained to him some of the difficult passages of the 
ffashiya-i-Khiyali and taught him part# of certain other books 
so-thoroughly that he was able to understand the rest of it by 
himself. Khwaja Khurd had not only received instruction from 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim's maternal grand-father Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din 
but had also been his disciple in the spiritual discipline,-and 
hence he was very considerate and careful in teaching the Shah. 

After the death of Saiyid ‘Abdullah the Shah turned to 
Khalifa Shaikh ‘Abut Qisim 2 * of Akbarahad, a man of marked 
spiritual insight belonging to the Abul ‘Alaiya Ahrariya order, 
and then to ‘Amir Nur-ul-‘Ala. Khalifa Abul Qasim even allowed 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim to impart spiritual guidance to others 
according to his school. The Khalifa used to treat Shah ‘Abdui 
Rahim with a special regard since one of the Shah’s maternal 
forefathers, Shaikh ‘Abdul *Aziz Shakarbar, had been his spiritual 
guide. 

Shah Waliullah has described in the Anfas-al- Arifin the 
communions of his father along with a number of other men 
known for their spiritual insight. 24 It was an age of faith and 
spirituality when mystic disciplines flourished in every region 
of the Muslim world. Shah Waliullah fas accordingly narrated 
several events illustrating the intensity and range of the spiritual 
power commanded by his father 27 as well the miracles worked by 
him. 28 He has also given the aphorisms 2 ® of his father which 
reveal the depth of ms knbwledge, insight and divine afflatus. 

Shah Waliullah reports th^t his father normaly followed 
the Hanafite canon Ijwt in certain particular matters he used to 
act on his own understanding of the Mkadith or in accordance 
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«vith the dictates of other juristic schools. Such exceptions inclu¬ 
ded recitation of the surah Fatiha in congregational prayers and 
in ftineral services. 

The influence exerted by the companionship and spiritual 
guidance of Khwaja Khurd on Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, while he 
was still a young man, as well the instruction received by him 
from Khwaja ‘Abdul Qasim Akbarabadi (whose spiritual link 
reached Khwaja ‘Ubaid Ullah Ahrar through a chain other than 
that of Mujaddid Alf Thani and Khwaja Baqi Billah and 
other precursors of. that order) and Amir Niir-ul-‘Ala b. 
Amir ‘Abul ‘Ala Akbarabadi. had made him inclined to the 
doctrine of Tanked Wajudi ox the Unity of Being. Khwaja Baqi 
Billah had also been a follower of that doctrine for a long time 
and it is difficult to say whether he had repudiated it later on or 
not. Shaikh Abdul ‘A,zlz Shakarbar (d. 975/1567), one of his 
forefathers on the maternal side, had also been predisposed to 
the Tauhid-i-Wajudi. AJ1 these factors had led Shaikh ‘Abdur 
Rahim to be swayed by that doctrine and to show greater 
reverence to Shaikh Abkar and his teachings but he never 
deviated in the least from the way of shariah . So 

Shah Waliitllah says that his father used to mention Shaikh 
Muhi-ud-din Ibn ‘Arabi respectfully and often remarked that he 
could deliver lectures to expound Fasus-al-Hikam of the Shaikh 
Akbar and illustrate its contents with the help of Quranic verses 
and sayings of the holy Prophet in such a way that no doubt 
about their authenticity would be left in any mind. But, as he 
added, he desisted from it since he feared that most of the people 
would not be able to understand them and would be led astray 
to unorthodoxy and irreligiousness. 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was one of the scholars selected for the 
compilation of Fatawah ‘Alamgiri. This monumental code of 
Islamic law was compiled under the supervision of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din of Burhanpur, under the orders of Aurangzib 
‘Alamgir, at a cost of rupees two lakhs. 81 Syed ‘Abdul Hai has 
given the names of its compilers in the Al-Thaqafat al-Islamiyah- 
fil-Hind. There were twenty-one compilers, one of whom was 
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Shah ‘Abdur Rahim ** 

Shah Waliullah writes in the Anfas-al-'Arifin that Aurartgzib 
took keen interest in the preparation of the Fatawali. Mulla 
Nizam-ud-din used to read one page of it daily before the 
Emperor. One day he read the portion compiled by Mulla 
Hamid wherein the issue being discussed had rather become 
complex owing to the contrasting rulings drawn from two juristic 
works. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim had earlier seen this portion and 
finding it involved, had commented on the margin that “the 
scribe not being clear about it had made it more complicated, 
the correct view is that.” 

While reading that portion before the Emperor, Mulla 
Nizam-ud-din recited the comment of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim also. 
Since Aurangzib was always very attentive while listening to the 
book, he immediately asked, “What is this?” Mulla Nizam-ud-din 
excused himself by saying that he would further study it and let 
the Emperor know about it on the following day, Mulla Nizam- 
ud-din expressed his dissatisfaction to Mulla Hamid saying 
that it was because of his undue self-confidence that he had 
to cut a sorry . figure before the Emperor. Mulla Hamid 
thereupon charged Shah ‘Abdur Rahim for causing the ugly 
situation to arise, but the Shah maintained his stand and explai¬ 
ned the contradiction involved in the citations made by Mulla 
Hamid. The matter ended there, but it gave rise to jealousy 
against the Shah among his colleagues. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, 
therefore, resigned from the Board of Compilers.®* 

Character and Habits 

Shah Waliullah writes that Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was polite in 
disposition and spotless in character. He was courageous, 
prudent and self-respecting. Vigilant of the world to come, he 
was also not heedless of the worldly affairs, but he always chose 
the path of moderation in every matter. In his litanies and 
prayers, he was neither excessive like the ascetics nor he turned 
away from any religious obligation like the indolents. He was 
never fastidious about his dress and wore whatever was available, 
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but he was always seen in neat and tidy raiment, He hardly 
ever went to the market for making purchases nor paid a visit to 
»ny grandee or noble. If, however, anyone of them came to see 
him, he received him courteously and showed him due deference. 
If such a visitor asked for advice, he offered him counsel in a 
seemly manner asking him to do the right and avoid the wrong. 
The Shah rendered honour to the learned and avoided the com¬ 
pany of igorants. He was also extremely careful to follow the 
practice of the holy Prophet in every matter. He never missed 
any congregational prayer unless it became impossible to do so, 
nor showed any inclination towards the things impermissible. 
He was not averse to engage himself in mundane chores, if a need 
arose. He led a simple life, neither gave himself airs like certain 
scholars, nor was heedless of etiquette as was usually the case 
with mystics and friars. He took a loan only when it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for he disliked borrowing for maintaining a 
higher standard of living. He often forbade others to do so. 

His practice was to recite darud one thousand times, nafi 
athbat (negation of existence) a thousand times and the Divine 
Names twelve thousand times every day. He had taken up deli¬ 
vering sermons based on the Mishkat, Tanbih-al-Ghofihn and 
Ghaniyat-al-Talibin after the death of his brother Shaikh ‘Abul 
Raza. Towards the end of his life he had started writing a 
commentary of the Quranic verses but it had to be discontinued 
by the time he had completed the exegesis of the Surat-al-Baqarah 
and Surat-ul-Imran owing to his declining health. 

Religious Zeal 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahim had inherited his family traditions of 
courage and valour as well as the zeal for religion. His father 
had died fighting bravely while his forefathers had been valiant 
combatants. He did not have an occasion to show his valour in 
any battle yet several incidents have been related in the Anf as- 
a !- Arif in which go to show that he was bold and fearless, 
possessed the quality of fortitude and had an ardent passion for 
the religion. These were the qualities he had inherited from his 
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ancestors and which he passed on to his progeny. 

Wives and Children 

Shah *Abdur Rahim was first married during the life time 
of his father. Only one son, Salah-ud-din was bom to his wife 
who died during his teens.* 4 The first wife of Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim died in 1128 or 1129/1716-17 after the marriage of Shah 
Waliullah.* 5 The second wife of the Shah was the daughter of 
Shaikh Muhammad of Phulat who gave birth to two sons, Shah 
Waliullah and Shah Ahlullah. 

Death 

In his seventy-seventh year the Shah fasted during Ramadhan 
for the last time. In the succeeding month he fell ill and soon 
he was hanging between life and death. There was a temporary 
recovery from sickness, but be had a relapse in the beginning of 
Safar. A bit earlier than dawn one day he was found sinking 
again but lie continued to enquire if it was time for the dawn 
prayer, Gn getting a reply in negative several times, he grew a 
bit angry and said: “Well, if it is not the time for your prayer, 
it has arrived for mine.” He asked those attending him to help 
him face the Qibla and then lie performed the prayers by making 
signs of genuflexion and prostration, although it was uncertain 
whether the time for fajr prayer had actually arrived or not. 
The prayer ended, he got himself busy in the litanies and died in 
that condition. This was the morning of Wednesday; the 12th of 
Safar, 1131,23rd December, 1718. Farrukh Siyar was then the 
ruling sovereign who was imprisoned by the Sayyid Brothers 
soon after the death of the Shah. Farrukh Siyar was strangula¬ 
ted to death after 50 days’ imprisonment during which he was 
subjected to inhuman brutality and the city seethed with disorder 
and discontentment. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was 77 years of age 
at the time of his death. 3 ® 

Shah Waliullah’s estimate of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim 

Shah Abdur Rahim has left nothing in writing (save a 
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pamphlet) which may evince his intellectual attainment. All that 
we know about his talents has come to us through his worthy son 
Shah Waliullah who has portrayed a lively profile of his father 
in the Anfas-al-‘Arifin. His description shows that Shah 
Waliullah was impressed by the intellectual gifts, inward perfection 
of spirit, pure-heartedness and angelical qualities of his father to 
an extent more than a talented son usually is of his father. His 
graphic account of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim convinces the reader 
that he was not merely confident but felt deeply impressed by 
his father’s compass of mind and spiritual attainments. Artfas- 
al-‘Arifw makes it abundantly clear that Shah ‘Abdur Rahim’s 
guidance and training of Shah Waliullah had been chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the development of his intellectual faculties and the 
perfections, inward as well as outward, attained by him. It 
seems that Shah ‘Abdyr Rahim had succeeded in the transfusion 
of his inner virtues into his son. 

Characteristics of Arab Immigrants 

The brief description of Shah Waliullah’s family presented 
in these pages highlights three qualities which seem to be 
conspicuous in his forefathers. 

The first of these was their attachment to Islam, its study and 
preaching, piety and inclination to serve as teachers and juriscon¬ 
sults. There are always a few exceptions to this rule, but the 
academic traditions of a family always help in the grooming of 
scholarly persons. And if these traditions accompany an inclina¬ 
tion to piety and health of soul, the grace of God can always be 
hoped to protect its members for serving the cause of religion. 
It has always happened with the pure-hearted souls as illustrated 
in the story of two orphan boys about whom the Quran records : 
And their father had been righteous, 91 so thy Lord intended that 
the twain should attain their maturity and bring forth for them¬ 
selves their treasure as a mercy from their Lord. Several families 
can be found in India whose contihuous service in the propagation 
of religion and knowledge bears witness to this fact. 

Another trait peculiar to the families tracing their descent 
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to the Arab stock is the painstaking care they have taken in 
preserving their genealogical tables—more meticulously than 
even the Arabs or their descendants in other Muslim countries— 
and. their anxiety to maintain the purity of their blood, which 
has sometimes resulted in limiting the nuptial ties to the closed 
circle of their own families. All this was partly due to exaggera¬ 
ted ideas relating to preservation of one's proud lineage and 
partly because of caste distinctions and social set up already 
prevalent in th is country. Islam does not subscribe to these 
misplaced ideas of racial or caste distinctions but these came to 
be accepted by Muslims in the later period, particularly in the 
non-Arab countries. This, however, saved these families in 
maintaining their distinctive qualities and cultural identity for 
hundreds of years in the non-Arab or non-Muslim countries. 

The third characteristic inherited by these families from the 
Quraysh was what is known as far&siyah and futawwah in Arabic. 
These terms connote manly qualities of courage and valour as 
we have seen in the case of Shaikh Mu‘azzam and Shaikh 
Wajih-ud-din. This family trait was to manifest itself in a 
greater degree in Shah Muhammad Ismail, the grandson of Shah 
Waliullah. 

There are other reasons also, psychological and historical, for 
the preservation of these ancestral traits by their descendants. The 
people of Arab descent who migrated to India, from time to time, 
from Hijaz, Iraq, Iran or Turkistan. very often did so fb save 
their religion, culture and honour endangered by the sweeping 
conquests of the Mongols. Their progeny could not forget, 
for several generations, why their forefathers had left their 
hearth and home. They tried to safeguard their proud patrimony 
and it was no wonder that God blessed them for the same 
reason. They could surely claim the Quranic description of 
■‘those who migrated and were driven forth from their houses 
and persecuted in My cause, and who fought and were slain.'’ 38 

There were also families of Arab stock which had migrated 
to Tndiu for lighting in the way of God and spreading His 
message for which India of the sixth and seventh centuries of 
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Islamic era happened to be the most suitable region. This exten¬ 
sive land which is rather a sub-continent had been fully brought 
under the arms of Islam by that time. There were, however, 
numerous pockets ruled,by Indian potentates who did not allow 
Islamic religious observances within their territories while others, 
subdued by the Sultans, raised the banner of revolt as soon as 
they got an opportunity to do so. It was not possible for the 
Sultans to maintain a large standing army for crushing such 
rebellions. Emigrants, courageous and ambitious, were always 
too willing to reconquer these territories for the central govern¬ 
ment for they deemed it their religious duty and also a means to 
obtain fiefs or appointment to the posts of governors and qazis. 
Indian history offers numerous examples of such Arab or Iranian 
immigrants who had succeeded in conquering such far off terrains 
which had eluded the victorious troops of the Sultanate. 3 * 

These incoming families were always conscious of the noble. 
purpose for which their forefathers had migrated to India. The 
two goals they never lost sight of were spreading the message of 
Islam and maintaining their distinctive cultural and religious 
identity in an alien atmosphere. They knew that only by preser¬ 
ving the qualities of valour and courage they could live with 
self-respect and honour in a land known for assimilating all 
foreign influences. This awareness had helped them to preserve 
their identity for several generations to come. 

These sentiments have been clearly expressed by Sh5h 
Waliullah - in one of his tracts written under the title of 
AUMaqalata-al-Wadhiyata fi-al-Nasihata wal-Wasiyat which is 
in the form of a will addressed primarily to his own family 
members but is really meant for all Indian Muslims. 

He writes in it: 

•‘We should never forget that we are strangers here since 
our forefathers emigrated to India. Our lineage and 
language, both of which are of Arabia, are the things 
to be pround of; They bring us nearer to the leader of 
all human beings, the foremost among the messengers 
of God. the pride of all that this .world contains. 
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Muhammad, the Apostle of Allah, on whom be peace 
and blessings. This is the greatest blessing of God 
which demands that we should not allow ourselves, 
as far as it is within our means, to be alienated 
from the usages, customs and traditions of the Arabs 
among whom the holy Prophet was brought up. We 
should not adopt the habits and manners of the non- 
Arabs and non-Muslims.” 10 

He also writes in the same treatise : 

“He is fortunate amongst us who has learnt something of 
the Arabic language, its grammar and syntax and 
studied the Qur’an and haditft. We should continue 
to pay visits to the sacred Mosques and create an inner 
attachment to them in our hearts for these constitute 
the key to the divine blessings; the least estrangement 
from or aversion to these would cause us to be 
degraded and deprived of divine grace.” 11 

Shah Waliullah belonged not only to the Arab stock but was 
also a direct descendant of the second Caliph ‘Umar whose 
progeny had in the past stepped forward for the defence of Islam 
on several occasions. They had fought the anti-Islamic forces 
and revived the true faith. Their family traditions were a source 
of pride to them as well as acted as an incentive to strive for 
preservation of Islamic beliefs and practices in their original 
form. It was an illustrious son of the same descent who had in 
the tenth century courageously fought Akbar’s calamitous call of 
religious electicism, the Din-i-Ilahi, which was really meant to 
replace Islam by a new religion. Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf 
Thani had deemed it a duty incumbent on him to fight that 
contamination of faith. 48 One of his letters written to Mulla 
Hasan of Kashmir expressed his disgust with the irreligious 
teachings and practices of certain'mystics of his day. He had 
written: 

“This humble self cannot countenance such prattle which 
makes his Faruqi blood boil in anger.” 43 

On another occasion when he was told that the first four 
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Caliphs were not being mentioned in the sermons being delivered 
before the Friday prayer in Samana town, he wrote: 

“This distressing news, insufferable for me, has stirred the 
feelings of a Fariiqi that I am and has made me to 
scribe these lines.” 41 

It is fairly certain that the bent of mind inherited by Shah 
Waliullah from his forefathers must have urged him to devote 
himself to the task of Islamic revival which involved calling the 
people back to the original creed, rejection of innovations and 
polytheistic practices, teaching and preaching of the Qur’an and 
the surnah and refutation of unorthodox views held by the Shi’ites. 
Psychological and racial instincts running in the blood and the 
behavioral experience of good many families support this view 
which has been thus expressed in a hadith : “People are deposits 
like the mines of silver and gold ; those among them who were 
better during the days of pagan past would be better in Islam 
provided they are able to comprehend it.” 1 2 3 4 5 6 * 
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A Biographical Sketch 


Shah Waliullah 1 was born at dawn on Wednesday, the 4th 
of Shawwal 1114/ 10th February, l703atPhulat (now in district 
Muzaffarnagar) in the house of his maternal grandfather. His 
year of birth can be computed from his chronogrammatic name 
‘Azim-ud-din. 2 Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was sixty years of age at 
the time of Shah Waliullah’s birth. It is related that Shah 
‘Abdur Rahim decided to contract the second marriage while his 
first wife, the mother of his eldest son Shaikh Salah-ud-din was 
still alive on having the divination of a son from another wife. 
Shaikh Muhammad of Phulat on coming to know of the intention 
of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, offered the Shah* to give his daughter in 
marriage which took place early in the year Shah Waliullah 
was born. 

The name of Shah Waliullah’s mother, given in the Al-Qaul- 
al-Jali , was Fakhr-un-Nisa, The author of this book Shaikh 
Muhammad who happened to be a nephew of Shah's mother 
reports that she was well-versed in religious disciplines. He 
says: “His (Shah Waliullah’s) mother had received schooling 
in the Qur’sn and hadith * was adept in the spiritual path and 
a knower of truth. She was as qualified as her name indicated; 
a pride for the womenfolk.” 4 

Shah Waliullah relates that his father had been foretold of 
his birth in a dream by Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki 
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who also asked his father to give his name to the baby. However, 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim forgot about the instruction of the Khwaja 
and thus he was given the name of Waliullah. Later on when 
his father recalled it to his memory he was bynanjed as 
Qutb-ud-din Ahmad. 5 

Shah Waliullah was seven years of age when he first joined 
his parents in the midnight prayer and gave his hand into theirs, 
as predicted in the vision of his father before his birth.* 

Education 

Shah Waliullah was admitted into the primary school 
(maktab) at the age of five years. 7 He was circumcised when he 
had attained the age of seven years, and also started offering 
prayers regularly. He committed the Qur’an to his memory 
within a year and started schooling in Arabic and Persian. 8 
After he had read the preliminary text-books; he studied die 
kafiyah. At the age of ten he began the study of the Shark Jam'r. 
Shah Waliullah says that the study of these books had fitted him 
for going through other books by himself. The Shah poured over 
a part of Baidawi when he was fourteen and finished his schooling 
of the then prevalent curriculm at the age of fifteen years. His 
father invited a large number of guests to partake in a repast on 
that occasion * 

The Shah then studied a major portion of the Mishkat under 
his own father and was also taught parts of Sahih Bukhari, 
Shamfril Tirmidhi Quranic commentaries of Madarik and Baidw&i 
by him. 10 He says that it was a grace of God that he attended 
the lectures delivered by his father on the exegesis of the Quran 
which helped him to understand the Qur’an in depth. u 

The Syllabus followed by the Sh&h 

Shah Waliullah has given in detail the syllabus undergone 
by him. Fiqh (jurisprudence) included Sharh Waqayah and a 
part of Hidayah , Usul-Fiqah (juristic principles) had Hcsami and 
the major portion of Taudiijh-wa-Talwih, Mantiq ( logic) com¬ 
prise^ Shark Shamsiyah and a part of Slharh Matol'e, Kalam 
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(theological dialectics) included the whole of Sharh-i-'Aqa'id and 
certain parts of the Hashiyah-i-Khiyali and Sharh-i-MawOqif, 
Svliik (mysticism) had parts of ‘ Aw&if-al-Ma'arf and Rasail 
Naqsh-bandiyah, and Haqa'iq (dogmatics) included Sharh 
Ruba'iyOt-i-Jami and Lawnyih Muqaddimah Sharh-i-Lam &t. 
Muqaddimah Naqad al-Nas&s, Khawas-i- Asma'-wa-Ayat and Af- 
FawQyed al-Mdatah. 

The syllabus of Tibb (medicine) included Mujiz, Falsafah 
(philosophy) had Sharh Hidnyat-al-Hukama and few other 
treatises, Ma'Oni (rhetoric) comprised a greater portion of 
Mutawwal and the part of Afukhtasar al-Ma'Oni containing com¬ 
mentary of Mulla Zada and certain books of Mathematics and 
numerology. 

The syllabus undergone by Shah Waliullah was to a large 
extent prepared (by Shah ‘Abdur Rahim. In the syllabus pre¬ 
valent in India since the seventh century, certain additions 
relating to theological dialectics, rhetoric and logic had been 
made by the end of ninth century on the arrival of Shaikh 
‘Abdullah and Shaikh ‘Azizullah from Multan to Delhi. Then 
in the tenth century, when Amir Fathullah Shirazi came to 
Delhi, certain writings of the Iranian scholars like Muhaqiq 
Dawwani, Mir Sadr-ud-din Shirazi, Mir Ghiyath-ud-din Mansur 
and Mirza Jan also found place in the curriculum. Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim adopted a selective approach in preparing the syllabus 
for his son, which showed his realism as well as confidence in 
the ability and intelligence of his son. He deleted several text¬ 
books which were merely repetitive as, for instance, he got him 
to study only Kofi yah, and Sharh 3ami for grammar and syntax in 
place of Misbah. Lubb-al-Albab (of Qazi Nasir-ud-din Baidawai) 
and Irshad (of Qazi Shihab-ud-din of Daulatabad). In the 
juristic principles he taught Hosami and certain parts of Taudih- 
wa-Talmih in place of the prevalent text-books that is, Man&r 
and its commentary and Usti!. Sazdan-i. He also deleted Kashshaf 
in exegesis, Mashariq ul-Aqwar in hadith and Muqamat Hanri in 
literature although the last mentioned book was considered an 
important part of the then curriculum and certain teachers even 
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insisted on memorisation of a part of the book. It is also 
possible that a few of the text-books deleted by Shah ‘Abdur 
Rahim might have lost their importance in the pedagogic circles 
by the beginning of the twelfth century. 

Ft is to be noted that in the twelfth century Mulla 
Niz?m-ud-din of Firangi Mahal, Lucknow, had brought about 
significant changes in the curriculum of Arabic madrasas. Mulla 
Nizam-ud-din who died in 1161/1748 being a bit elder than 
Shah Waliullah, made significant changes by including new text¬ 
books particularly for the study of grammar, etymology and 
syntax, logic and philosophy, mathematics, rhetoric and theolo¬ 
gical dialectics. A few additions and alterations came to be 
made later on by the disciples of Mulla Nizam-ud-din whose 
curriculum known as Dars-i-Nizami was voluntarily adopted 
by all the educational institutions. It is still prevalent in certain 
institutions following the old curriculum. 14 

The syllabus reported to have been gone through by Shah 
Waliullah includes no text-book on Arabic literature although 
his Arabic works, especially the livjjat Allah al-Bdligha, bear 
witness to his command over Arabic. The Hujjat Allah al~ 
Bally! a even brings into prominence the unique style of the Shah 
which is not only lucid, simple and direct but also the most 
appropriate for literary creations and expression of serious 
thoughts. No writer after Ibn Khaldun can afford to bear compa¬ 
rison with the facile pen of Shah Waliullah. It seems that the Shah 
had, by himself, waded through those living and original works 
of Arabic literature which were free from the laboured pedantry 
of the non-Arab style of later period. His stay in Hijaz gave 
him an opportunity as if through a plan of the Providence, to 
prepare himself for his great literary works. 13 If the Shah has 
not inadvertently missed to mention Muqanm-i-Hann from the 
course of study pursued by him. it was perhaps better that he 
did not go through it since the cobwebs spun by the previous 
generations of imitative writers unable to express their thoughts 
in a simple and direct style, show influence of the rhyming prose 
of al-Hariri. All the writers after al-Hariri had imitated his 
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style although his refinements had been rendered archaic with 
the passage of time : such was al-Hariri’s influence that even the 
legal dicta were phrased by the jurists in the same diction. 

The Shah says that he used to have a flow of ideas even in 
the days he was studying and this went on increasing gradually. 14 
During the twelve years, after the death of his father when he 
taught the students different religious and rational subjects, he 
got the opportunity to reflect over a variety of issues. 

Tutorship of Shah’s father 

Shah Waliullah says that his father was very kind to 
him—kinder than any father, teacher or spiritual guide can be to 
his ward. 15 His father used to teach in a way that his words 
sank into the heart of the listner. Once the Shah wasted his day 
in sight-seeking with his friends On his return, the Shah 
reports, his father said, ‘Waliullah, did you do anything of 
lasting value during these twenty-four hours ? I have recited darud 
so many times today ” The Shah, as he says, lost all interest in 
excursions and thereafter never wasted his time in that manner. 1 ® 
His father used to pay particular attention in instructing the Shah 
about prudence, etiquettes and cool-headedness The Shah had 
been instructed by his father to take precedence in saluting those 
who were lowly and to be kind and courteous to them. He had 
also warned the Shah against taking a fancy to any particular 
dress or mode of expression, or showing aversion to a thing 
edible. His every desire had to be based, as the Shah’s father had 
told him, not on seeking any pleasure but on following some 
sunnah of the holy Prophet, or meeting any need, or promoting 
oneself in wisdom and morals. He had also told the Shah that 
nothing in his mode of sitting or walking should be indicative of 

i 

indolence or fatigue. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was, according to 
Shah Waliullah, prudent and courageous, efficient in management 
of his affairs, zealous in religious matters and moderate in 
temperament. Shah Waliullah had inherited all these qualities 
of his father. 

Shah Waliullah was also initiated by his father into his 
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spiritual order at the age of fourteen years. He instructed the 
Shah in the methods of contemplation and self-edification, and 
also endued him with the robe of mystics. Shah Waliullah was 
of seventeen years when his father died. During his last illness 
Shah ‘Abdur Rahim permitted the Shah to enroll novices to his 
spiritual order and to guide them. He had remarked on the 
occasion: “His hand is like unto my own.” 17 

Marriage 

Shah Waliullah’s age was only fourteen when his father got 
him married to the daughter of the Shah’s maternal uncle Shaikh 
‘Ubaid Ullah Siddiqi of Phulat. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim was 
pressed to postpone the marriage for the time-being but he 
insisted on performance of the ceremony! Subsequent events, 
particularly the bereavements Shah’s family had to face, proved 
the wisdom of Shah’s father. If the marriage had been postponed 
once, it would have been deferred for a long time. 18 The first 
son born to his wife was Shaikh Muhammad. The Shah himself 
schooled his son and wrote a primer for him. Later on Shaikh 
Muhammad studied the Sliamail Tirmidhi along with Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz under the same teacher. 19 Shah Muhammad migrated to 
Budhana after the death of his father and died there in 1208/1793. 
He was buried in the courtyard of the Jami Mosque of Budhana. 20, 
It was because of his eldest son that the Shah was also known as 
Abu Muhammad 21 Two sons of Shah Muhammad are reported 
by some to have been buried near him while others claim that he 
was issueless. In his three letters to Shah Abu Sa‘eed of 
Rae-Bareli Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz has conveyed the good wishes 
of his elder brother Shah Muhammad to him. These letters 
speak of the great regard Shah ‘Abdul Aziz had for Shah 
Muhammad. 22 

Second Marriage 

After the death of his first wife Shah Waliullah married 
Bibi Jradat, the daughter of Saiyid Thana Ullah of Panipat who 
is reported to be a descendant of Saiyid Nasir-ud-din Shahid. 2 '* 
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Bibi Iradat was the mother of the Shah’s four sons—Shah 
•Abdul ‘Azxz, Shah Raf‘i-ud-din, Shah ‘Abdul Qadir and Shah 
‘Abdul Ghani—who can be rightly called the four pillars of 
Islamic revival in India. The Shah had also a daughter Ummat- 
ul-‘AzIz by his second wife who was married to Muhammad 
Fa’iq b. Muhammad ‘Ashiq of Phulat. Her descendants still 
reside in India. 

Pilgrimage voyage 

The Shah’s journey for the pilgrimage and stay in Hijaz is 
a landmark of crucial importance in his subsequent intellectual 
and reformative endeavour. During his stay in Hijaz which 
extended to a period of more than a year, be equipped himself 
thoughtfully in a way that was scarcely possible in India. The 
Shah required a centre Of learning, a place where the savants 
from every part of the Islamic world had converged for the 
sharpening of his wits He undertook a deep study of the hadith 
in Hijaz under the most erudite scholars which later on became 
the cornor-stone of his revivalist campaign. His studies also 
helped him to equip himself in comprehending the secrets and 
wisdom of the sharVah to a degree not attained by anyone during 
the few hundred years in the past. 

The Shah was thirty years of age* 1 when he set out for 
the pilgrimage. The fact that he had made up his mind to go 
for the haj during a time of unsettled political Conditions and 
lawlessness prevailing in the country and frequent piracies in high 
seas speaks of his courage and attachment to the sacred Mosques. 
The Shah also wanted to study the conditions in other Muslim 
countries before deciding his course of action for the defence of 
Islam in India. Most probably he had the Quranic instruction 
for acquiring knowledge—that they may witness things that are of 
benefit to them— in his mind for he wanted to benefit from the 
experiences of the learned and wise from all parts of the world 
converging in the centre of Islam. 

Surat was then the sea*port for ships sailing for Arabia but 
the entire route, particularly Malwa and Gujarat were hunting 
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grounds of Maratha marauders. The great distance from the 
north to the south India had in those davs to be covered on carts 
driven by bulls or camels. 45 Indian seas were also infested by 
a most formidable breed of European pirates, cheifly English and 
Portugese, who practised fiendish cruelty on the people, men. 
women and children. The hardships undergone by the haj 
pilgrims can be seen in the few travelogues of the time that have 
survived. The journey within the country was no less hazardous. 
The Shah says that whenever anybody accompanying his party 
was missing during the night; he started reciting the litany of 
Ya Badi ui-Aja’ib for his safety. 

The ship boarded by the Shah took forty-five days to reach 
Jiddah and he reached Makkah on the 15th of Dhi Q’ada. He 
also started delivering lectures within the Holy Mosque, near the 
place allocated to the Hanafite Imam. It was a great success 
since the number of people who flocked to listen him was quite 
large. 24 

The Shah writes in the Al-Juz -al-Latlf: “I had a 
great yearning to perform the haj during 1143/1730-31 which 
was accomplished by the end of that year. During the succeeding 
year I did homage to God at the K’aba, paid a visit to Medina, 
studied hadith under Shaikh Abu Tahir Madani and other 
scholars of the two holy cities, was bestowed a robe by Shaikh 
Abu Tahir Madani who perhaps combined all the different mystic 
orders in his person and performed the haj a second time by the 
end of the year. Early in 1145/1732 I was again on the move 
for India and I reached my Itome (at Delhi) safely on the 10th 
Rajab 1145/ 16th December 1732.” 27 

Mentors of the Shah 

In the Insan-al-‘2yen fi Masha ikh al-fTarmayn, written by 
Shah Waliullah in the memory of his teachers in the two sacred 
cities, he has given a bit detailed account of Shaikh Abu Tahir 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Kurdi-al-Madani for whom he had a 
great regard and affection. His description of these men of 
learning shows that the guides on the path of spirit leave an 
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indelible mark on the character and morals of intelligent students. 

As the Shah says Shaikh Abu Tahir Muhammad al-Kurdi 
had first studied hadith under his own father Shaikh Ibrahim 
al-Kurdi, and then from Shaikh Hasan Ujaimi. 28 Shaikh Abu 
Tahir also got instruction from Ahmad Nakhali and took lessons 
in Shamail-i-Nabawi and Musnad Imam Ahmad from Shaikh 
‘Abdullah Basari for two months. He was permitted to transmit 
the aliadith contained in the works of Mullah ‘Abdul Hakim of 
Sialkot and Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith of Delhi by Shaikh 
‘Abdullah of Lahore. He was also taught a quarter of Fath-ul-Bari 
and certain other Arabic works by Shaikh Sa‘eed of Kokan. 2 * 

Muhsin b. Yahya Turhati relates in the Al-Yami al-Janni 
that Shaikh Abu Tahir"often remarked that Shah, Waliullah 
was instructed by him in the recital of the ahadith, while he had 
himself benefited from the Shah in understanding their import. 
He also mentioned it in the certificate he granted to Shah 
Waliullah* 0 

Shaikh Abu Tahir was an eminent scholar of hadith, yet he 
was a man perfect in spirit who never relished criticism of the 
mystics. . Shah Waliullah reports that when he sought leave 
of Shaikh Abu Tahir to return home, he recited a couplet, 
saying: 

I have forgotten all other paths. 

Save the one that leads to thy hearth. 

Shaikh Abu Tahir was pleased to get an almost similar 
reply from Shah Waliullah. Shah ‘Abul ‘Aziz relates that his 
father had replied, “Forgotten is whatever I had ever read except 
hadith and religious lore.’ 21 

Shah Waliullah's subsequent life and his engagements; bear 
testimony to the fact that he had spoken the truth. Of the 
believers are men who are true to that which they covenanted with 
Allah. 32 

Shaikh Abu Tahir died* 3 in Ramadhan 1145/February 1733, 
that is, about two months after the Shah reached his home. His 
father. Shaikh Ibrahim Kaur'ani 34 was a fan of Ibn Taimiyah, 
always defending the latter whenever any body criticized him. 
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Saiyid N Oman Khair-ud-din AlGsi writes in the Jal'S-al-Aynain 
fi-Mah&kamat-al-Ahmcdain about Shaikh Kaurani. 

“He belonged to the Salafi school and defended Shaikh-ul- 
Tslam Ibn Taimiyafi. Similarly, he would explain 
away these expressions of the mystics which appa¬ 
rently alluded to in-dwelling, unity or essentiality 
(of human soul with God).”* 3 

The advocacy and acclamation of Shaikh-ul-TsIam Ibn 
Taimiyah in the writings of Shah Waliullah should have come 
from the influence of Shaikh Abu Tahir and his father Shaikh 
Ibrahim'Kaurani just as he is more often inclined to adopt a 
conciliatory attitude in several other matters like his own father. 

Another scholar Of hadith who certified competence of the 
Shah in that discipline was Shaikh Taj-ud-din Qala‘i. the Mufti 
of Makkah, who had been the: disciple of Shaikh ‘Abdullah b. 
Salim of Egypt and Shaikh ‘Ujaimi. He attended the lectures of 
Shaikh Taj-ud-din on Bukhari for three days and heard his 
recital of several other hadith collections. 3 * 

During his stay in Hijaz the Shah received instruction in 
Muwatta of Yahya b. Yahya from Shaikh Muhammad Wafd 
Ullah. He also granted a certificate of proficieny to the Shah in 
the hadith compilation of his father Shaikh Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-Maghribi. 37 

The Shah had earlier attended the lectures of Shaikh 
Muhammad, Afzal of Sialkot, the most erudite scholar of hadith 
in India, 38 Shaikh Muhammad Afzal had undergone schooling 
under Shaikh Salim ‘Abdullah Basri and Shaikh ‘Abdul Ahadlbn 
Khwaja Muhammad Sa‘eed Sarhindi, and was the lecturer in 
hadith in Madrasa Ghazi-ud-din Khan at Delhi. He had also 
taught hadith to Mirza Mazhar,.Jan-i-janan and guided him in 
the spiritual discipline. 3 * 

The Shah was accompanied by his maternal uncle Shaikh 
■Ubaid Ullah of Barha and a cousin Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq 
in the pilgrimage. He learnt of his mother's death at Makkah 
while he was on his way back to India.** 

Shah Waliullah was a keen student of hadvh and the two 
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holy cities offered him the best opportunity to pursue his studies 
there as well as to instruct others who came there for the purpose 
from different parts of the Islamic world. The merit of offering 
prayers in the two sacred Mosques and unsettled conditions in 
India which was gradually slipping from the hands of long 
established Muslim rule to the grip of a foreign power were 
some of the additional reasons that would have provided a justi¬ 
fication for the Shah to opt for permanent settlement in the holy 
land. But he decided to return to India since divine Providence 
had earmarked for him the glorious role of a reformer and 
renovator of faith in his homeland He had in fact received an 
indication of his future course of action from the holy Prophet. 
He had the premonition: ‘ It is ordained by God that the Muslims 
would be enabled to consolidate themselves through you.” 41 

The Shah was pre-disposed to make India the centre of his 
intellectual and religious endeavours and wanted those closer to 
him to do likewise. It was the country where the earlier 
Muslims had worked hard to serve the cause of religion and 
education, had produced great scholars and saints in different 
eras of its history, and the country was also destined to become 
the centre ofhadith and other religious disciplines. One of the 
students of the Shah was Makhdum Moin-ud-din Sindhi. When 
Sindhi expressed his desire to settle down in Hijaz the Shah 
wrote to him: 

‘As regards your intention not to return to your home¬ 
land, do not take any final decision nor insist on it 
until you or one closer to you finds an inspiration in 
his heart in this matter.” 43 

Teaching of Hadlth 

On his return from Hijaz, Shah Waliullah started teaching 
hadith in the Madrasa Rahimiyah, the school established by his 
father irt the locality now known as Mehndiyan in old Delhi. 
His lectures soon attracted students from other madrasas in such 
large numbers that the Madrasa Rahimiyah proved insufficient 
to accommodate all of them. Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
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despite his numerous faults and failings, provided a spacious 
building to the Shah for his madrasa in the new city, where he 
started teaching hadith to his students. Maulvi Bashlr-ud-din 
writes about this madrasa. 4 * 

‘ The madrasa, occupying a spacious and imposing 
building, was regarded as an institution of higher 
learning in those days. It remained in that state 
until the time of Great Revolt when it was demolish¬ 
ed and people took away its logs and doors.” 

He also says : 

“Several houses were built on its site but the place is still 
known as Madrasa Shah -Abdul ‘Aziz.” 

The reminiscences of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz contain a reference 
to the mosque of the madrasa in these words : 

‘ During the days I was born a number of persons purer 
of soul, who happened to be friends of my father, 
like Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq, Molvi Nor Muhammad 
and others used to reside in this mosque for prayers 
(duingthe last ten days of Ramadhan).” 44 

Hakim ‘Abdul Hai, the author of Nuzhatul Khwatir , who 
went to Delhi in 1312/1894-95, has left the follow aecount dated 
26th Rajab/ January 23, 1895, in his diary. 

“After attending the lecture of Syed Nazir Husain, T had 
a mind to pay a visit to the madrasa of Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz where a number of my ancestors had received 
education for I deemed it an honour to perform the 
meanest task at the place 45 I went to Jama Masjid 
and thence to Chitli Qabar where the road branches 
off into two lanes. The one on the right hand leads 
straight to the Khanqah. 46 I went in the lane which 
leads to Kucha Faulad Khan on the left side This 
road goes ahead to Kalan Mahal. Here in Kalan 
Mahal was the madrasa of our most respected Shaikh. 
It brought to my mind: “.........who, passing by a 

township which had fallen into utter ruin, exclaimed: 
How shall Allah give this township life after its 
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death ?” 47 God bless me, what on the earth! Once 
students from Arabia and Iran converged at this place 
and derived benefit from here. Now it is all in ruins, 
nobody lives here.” 4 * 

Hakim ‘Abdul Hai also cites Syed Zahir-ud-din, a descendant 
of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, as having told him that the madrasa was 
earlier in Mehndiyan near the graves of the Shah’s family 
members. When Shah Waliullah was provided the building in 
the new city after the death of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim, he shifted to 
the new madrasa and lived there for the rest of his life. 44 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz’s Description of His father 

There is no contemporary biography or any other writing 
describing the daily routine of Shah Waliullah except the remini¬ 
scences of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz in which brief references have been 
made at several places about his father. 

Shah 'Abdul ‘Aziz says that he had never seen a man with 
such a strong memory as his father. He adds that he had heard 
about such persons but never seen anyone like him.** A man of 
great scholarship as he was, he was also so diligent that when he 
sat down to work after ishraq, he did nbt move from the place 
until it was mid-day.* 1 He had trained his disciples in different 
branches of learning to whom he had entrusted the task of teaching 
students. He used to explain the intricate points of different 
disciplines to those advanced in learning or spent his time in 
writing, or study of hadith or delivering lectures. He always took 
down whenever any new idea crossed his mind or he had an 
intuition. Of robust health he seldom fell ill* 1 Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz also says that his grandfather was a practising physician. 
Shah Waliullah had given up the family profession, but he often 
went through the books of Tibb.* 3 He had a literary bent of 
mind and often recited a few verses, though the verses recited 
could be seldom classed as mj Stic poetry.* 4 

Death 

At last the day came when this great luminary who had spent 
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about you and told others, how during the depredations 
of Abdali army you intervened and brought about 
peace and tranquillity. 5 * Perhaps the Shah wanted to 
meet you during his last days, for, he once said to 
me, “Mir Abu Sa*eed wanted to come here. It 
would be better if he comes early.” 

“My dear, now you cannot meet the Shah, but his writings 
which are ninety or even more in number on religious 
sciences, that is, Tof sir (exegesis) and Us&l (principles 
of exegesis), Fiqh (jurisprudence) and Kafam (theo¬ 
logical dialectics) and hadith are dealt with in the 
Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, Asrar-i-Fiqh, Mansur* 0 
Izalat al-Khifa ‘an-Khilafatu-al-Khulfa and translation 
of the Qur’an. Each one of these consists of eighty 
or ninety folds. His description of spiritual realities 
in tracts like Altaf-al-Quds, Hama at, Fuyuz-a!- 
Haramayn and Anfas a!--Arif in are indicative of his 
inward perfection and grace. If you decide to get 
them copied for dissemination, the task can be accom¬ 
plished with a little attention. Only God knows 
if such books have ever been written as asserted by 
certain erudite scholars. On whatever topic the Shah 
wrote anything, he has laid down the fundamental 
principles of that subject. 

“This humble self as well as the sons of the Shah and his 
friends hope that soon after you come to know of this 
calamitous event, you would leave for Delhi to visit 
his grave and pray for him. f am thus awaiting your 
arrival here, and if you happen to come early, I 
would deem it my good fortune to meet you here. 
If, however, you are likely to take some time in 
coming here, let me know of it so that I may leave 
for home. 

“Another matter to be mentioned is that Mian Muhammad 
‘Ashiq has asked me to convey his wishes to you and 
also expressed the desire that you may send him 
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copies of letters addressed to you by the Shah so that 
they may also be included in his compilation. Mian 
Ahiullah. the sons of the Shah and his friends want 
me to convey their greetings to you. 

“I had told the Shah about the illness and death of 
brother Mohammad Moin* 1 at Budhana. He had 
expressed his grief and prayed for the salvation of 
his soul.”** 

Shah Waliullah died on Saturday in the afternoon of 29th 
Muharram 1176/21 August, 1762, as stated by Shah 'Abdul .‘Aziz 
in his reminiscences. 

"He died on 29th Muharram. The year of his death can 
be calculated from the chronogram Au Buwad Im&m-i - 
4 Azam-i-Dxn (He was the great leader of religion) 
and Mai Dil-i-Rozgar Raft 83 (Aht the core of the 
Age has gone).”** 

The Shah was buried at the place called Mehndiyan to the 
right of Delhi gate.*- 5 The place occupied by this graveyard was 
Once the site of a hospice of Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, a maternal 
grand-father of Shah ‘Abdur Rahim. The grave of Shaikh 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz still exists at a little distance. Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din 
had taken up residence there since the ancestors of Shah Waliullah 
had built their houses in that locality. Shah Waliuilah had 
abandoned the place and moved into the city then known as 
Shahjahanabad. The place was later converted into a family 
graveyard where Shah Waliullah, his four sons as well as his 
father Shah ‘Abdur Rahim were buried. The tombstones give 
the years of their death. There are also graves of other members 
of his family, both men and women. Nearby is a mosque 
around which there are graves of a large number of saints and 
scholars or those related to the family of Shah Waliullah. The 
number of graves in this cemetery goes on increasing day 
by day . 

Notes and References: 

1 Shah Waliullah has happily given all the necessary details regard- 
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mg his education, tutorship by his own father, informal education 
on path of spirit, journey to Hijaz and the meetings with eminent 
personalities in that country, albeit briefly, in his autobiography. 
Two more sources of his biographical details are Al-Juz-al-Latiffi- 
Tarjumatil * Abd-al-Zay‘ if and Insin-al-'Ayen fi-MashWikh &l- 
Haramayan. The details given here have been taken from these 
works as well as Anfes-al-'Arifin and Al-Qaul al-Jali. 

2. Al-Juz-al-Latif, Lahore, n, d„ p. 2. 

3. Anfas al-'Arifin, pp. 62-63. 

4. Al-Qaul-al-Jali, MSS. Khahqah Kazimiyah, Kakori. 

5. Anfns-al-'Arifin, p 44. 

6. Ibid, P.63. 

7. Al-Juz-al-Latif, p. 2. 

8. Ibid., p. 2. 

9. Ibid., p. 3 

10. Ibid., p. 3. 

11. Ibid., p. 3. 

12. For a detailed study of the changes made from time to time in the 
curriculum of Arabic educational institutions, Hakim Syed ‘Abdul 
Hai’s As-Thacfrfat al-Islemiyah fit-Hind can be seen. It was published 
from Damascus and a Urdu brochure on the same subject entitled 
Hindustan ke Nizrm-i-Dars Anr Uske Taghaiyuret has been brought 
out from Lucknow. 

13. “The Shah,” says the Al-Y‘ani al-Janm, “during his stay in Hijaz 
learnt to speak chaste and lucid Arabic through his conversation 
with the Arabs.” 

14. Al-Juz-al-Latif, p. 3. 

15. Ibid., p. 3. 

16. Anfes-al-'Arifin, p. 63. , 

t 

17. Al-Juz-al-Latif, p. 3. 

18. Shah Waliullah says that shortly after his marriage his mother-in-, 
law died and subsequent deaths in the family were those of his 
maternal-grandmother, a cousin named Shah Fakhr ‘Alam and 
then his step-mother. 

19. Nuzhatul Khawetir, Vol. VI. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Al-Irshed fi Muhimmit al-lsnad. 
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22. Maktub-al-Ma'arif, MSS., pp. 16-18. 

23. We find a mention of Syed Nasir-ud-din Shahid on pages 281-90 of 
Ahmad ‘Ali KhairSbadi’s Qasr-i-'Arifiti’ (published by Dr. 
Muhammad Baqir in 1965). He is reported to be the son of Imam 
Baqir Zain-ul-‘Abidin and brother of ImamJ'afar Sadiq. Ahmad ‘All 
Khairabadi says that Nasir-ud-din Shahid came to KhurssSn from 
a place, known as Wasit, and then to Gazni from where be bended 
his steps to Qannauj with a retinue of 67 cavalry (whose names 
have .also been given by the author). In 146 A. H. he is reported 
to have arrived in Sonipat during the reign of Sultan Shihab-ud-din 
Ghori. Nasir-ud-din was then Governor of the province. A local 
Raja Arjun Dev wanted to purchase the horses of Syed Ngsir-ud- 
din, but as the offer was rejected by the latter, a battle ensued in. 
which Arjun Dev was defeated but Syed Nasir-ud-din died fighting 
with Arjun Dev’s brother Har Har Dev on 12th Muharram, 147 
A.H. 

The details given above do not appear to be correct since 
Muslim arms had not gone beyond Sind and Multan by the year 
147 A H. Mansorah became the capital of Muslim possessions in 
Sind by the end of the third century or in the opening decades of 
the fourth century. Mahmud of Ghazna ascended the throne in 
387 A. H. and he first attacked India in 381 A. H. Shihab-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghori in whose reign Syed Nasir-ud-din is reported to 
have come to India, first attacked the country in 572-73 A. H. and 
finally won the battle against Prithivi Raj Chauhan in 588 A. H. 
No other work mentions Imam Nlsir-ud-din as the son of Imam 
Muhammad Baqir. However, he is reported as 22nd descendant 
of Imgm Muhammad Baqir by certain other writers. Thus the 
account given by the author of Qasr-i-'Arifan is not correct, but 
S/ed Nasir-ud-din was a martyr as established by local traditions 
(the date of death not being certain). His descendants were 
closely related to the family bf Shah Waliullah. 

24. It appears from the Al-Qaul-al-Jali fi-Manaqib al-Wali that the Shah 
had earlier taken a trip at the age of twenty years for performance 
of the haj. When he reached the sea-port, he found that all the 
ships had embarked and none was available. He was left with no 
choice save to stay for sometime at Khambat where during a 
contemplative self-communion, he reached a spiritual state which 
made him give up the journey and return home. It is reported 
that he was bidden to return home by the holy Prophet. 

25. It appeals from the (Malfiizat) reminiscences of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Azjz 
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that Shah Waliullah had passed through Rajputana also (pp. 73;. 

26. Al-Qaul al-Jali, (MSS). 

27. Al-Juz-al-Latif, P.5. 

28. Al-Insan al-'Ayert gives his name as Shaikh Hasan ‘Ajami which 
appears to be a printing mistake. His surname was Ujaimi as 
stated in Al-‘Jfim Vol. II, p. 223 by Zarkali. 

29. Al-Irtsen al-'Ayen, p. 13. 

30. At-Yani al-Janni 

31. Malfuzet HazratShah'Abdul "Aziz, p, 93. 

32. Q. 33:23. 

33. AI-Insar.-al-'Ayen, p 14. 

34. Born in 1025 AH, he died in 1101 AH and wrote more than 80 works. 

35. Jala-al' Aynain, Matb'atal-Madani, Egypt, p. 41. 

36. Al-Insin-al-‘ Ayen, pp. 15-16, 

37: Ibid., P.7 

38. NUzhatul Khawatir, Vol. VI. 

39 Ibid., 

40. Al-Qaul-al-Jali (MSS) 

41. FuySz-al-Harnmn, Matba Ahmadi, Delhi, p. 62. 

42. Hayst Wali, (Letters of Shah Waliullah) p. 536, Matb'a Salfiyah, 
Lahore. 

43. Bashir-ud-din, Dcr-ul-Hukumat Delhi, Vol. II, p, 286. 

44. Mcdfizet Shah 'Abdul 'Aziz, p, 109, Mujtabai Press, Meerut. 

45. The writer has given names of several persons among his ancestors 
who had received education at the Madrasa during the time of 
Shsh Wali Ullah an I Shah Abdul Aziz. 

46. That is, the Khanqah of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali. Now it is known as 
Shah ‘Abdul Khair Marg. 

47. Q 2 : 259. 

48. Hakim ‘Abdul Hai, Delhi Am Uske Atrof, Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu, 
Delhi, pp. 63-64. 

49. Ibid., p. 67. 

50. Malfuzet, p. 11. (The Publisher of the work, -Muhammad Bashir ud 
din Siddiqi could not find the title originally given to his reminis¬ 
cenes by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, but there is sufficient internal evidence 
to show that is was written by Shah Abdul Azjz himself). 

51. Mal/uzit, p. 43. 

52. Ibid., p. 40. 

53. Ibid., P.21, 

54. Ibid., p. 43. 

55. Q. 3 : 185 

56. Malfuzet Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. (Urdu) Hashmi Press, Meerut, p. 56, 
states that the Shah was born on the 4th Shawwal, 1114, A. H. and 
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died on 29th Muharram 1 176 A H. and thus he died *t the age 0 f 
61 year, and four months. The year of death can be computed 
from Imam ‘Azam-i-Dln. 

57. Saiyid Muhammad N‘oman was the great grandson of Shah ‘Alam 
Ullah, the genealogical table being : N'oman b. Nur b. Huda b. 
‘Alam Ullah. He was bom at Nasirabad in Rae Bareli. After 
receiving education at the place of his birth, he completed his 
formal studies under ‘Abdullah of Amethi in Lucknow. He 
received spiritual instruction from Saiyid Muhammad b. Shah 
‘Alam Ullah and after his death was guided by Saiyid Muhammad 
‘Adi alias Shah L‘al, the son of Saiyid Muhammad. Thereafter he 
attached himself for spiritual guidance to other spiritual disciples 
of Shah Alam Ullah and then Shah Waliullah. He-was present 
at Delhi at the time Shah Waliullah died. After the Shah’s death, 
he went abroad for pilgrimage and then to Bait-ul-Muqaddas and 
died on his way to Al-Khalil (where the grave of Prophet Ibrghim 
still exists) in 1193/17 and was buried in Jerusalem ( Nuzhatul- 
Khawatir, Vol. VI). 

58. 89: 28 

59. The details of the event to which a reference is made is not known. 

60. The book referred to is not clear. 

61. Saiyid Muhammad Moin b. Saiyid Muhammad Zia b. Shah ‘Alam 
Ullah was a cousin of Shah Abu Sa‘eed. He was elder than Shah 
Abu Sa'eed and died in H76 A. H. 

62. Maktub al-Ma'arif (MSS), pp. 19-20. 

63. According to Nflr-ul-Hasan Rashid the correct phrase is Hei Wali-i- 
Rozgar Raft, i. e. Ah! the saint of the Age has gone. {BurlTan, 
Delhi, July 1983). 

64. Malfuzat Hazrat Shah 'Abdul 'Aziz, Meerut, 1314 A. H., p. 40. 

65. “It was a building”, according to Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, “which 
had shops and arches in the ground floor and was decorated by 
four cupolas on its four corners. Nobody knows who built it or 
for what purpose but it is commonly believed that a certain 
Nawab used to errect MehndiySn, a structure of bamboo strips 
mounted with paper, which was lighted inside with a candle in the 
honour of ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani. It was this custom of the Nawab 
which gave its name to the building, but nobody knows who this 
Nawab w a s”. {Athav-us-Sanadid), Lucknow, 1876, pp. 50-51, 




Reformative Endeavour of 
Shah Waliullah 


Scope of Shift’s Reformative Work 

The reformatory endeavour of the Shah comprising 
propagation of the true content of faith, dissemination of 
teachings brought by the prophets and reinvigoration of the 
Muslim community with a fresh thought and ambition, was so 
wide in its scops and multi-dimentional in nature that we fail to 
find a similar effort having been made by anyone among his 
contemporaries or even among the learned and the savants of the 
old. This may be due, apart from the will of God, to the 
prevailing conditions during the time of Shah Waliullah. The 
comprehensiveness of his literary endeavour, his vaulting ambi¬ 
tion and his peculiar way of teaching and preaching led him to 
direct his reformatory and revivalist efforts to such varied fields 
of life that his biographer will find it difficult to adequately 
enumerate his accomplishments. However, we can divide his 
reformatory efforts into following fields. 

1. Reform of the creed and call to the Qur’an. 

2. Propagation of hadith and the sumah and integration of 
fiqh v/ith hadith. 

3. Reinterpretation of the Islamic shan'ah and exposition 
of the wisdom underlying hadith and sunnah . 
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4. Elucidation o f the theory of Caliphate, its basic charac¬ 
teristics and refutation of Shi'ite view in this regard. 

5. Leading role played by him during the era of confusion 
following the decay of Moghul empire. 

6 Admonition of different sections of Muslim society and 
inviting them to reform themselves 

7. Providing instruction and training to a selected group of 
scholars for taking ahead the reformatory work initiated 
by him. 

We shall first take up the Shah’s effort for restoration of the 
articleaof belief and his call, to the Qur’an since every revivalist 
endeavour at any place or time will have to accord priority to 
these. Any effort for regeneration of the Muslim community 
without inviting the people back to Qur’an will be inconclusive 
and fruitless. The Quranic description of the prophets and the 
biographical accounts of the earlier scholars who followed the 
prophets in the propagation of faith and morals leave no doubt 
that the revivalist efforts to the end of time shall have to follow 
the prophetic pattern indicated by the Qur’an. 

Significance of creed 

We would better give here an extract from our another work 
delineating the fundamental nature of creed in Islam. 

“The emphasis placed primarily in this religion is on the 
creed of monotheism; from Adam to Muhammad 
(peace be on them) every prophet demanded faith in 
this creed; they were av erse to making any compro¬ 
mise in this regard or to give up the least part of it- 
“Virtuous living and ethical conduct moderation, good¬ 
ness, worthy social set up and exemplary form of 
government had no worth or merit unless one also 
subscribed to the creed preached by them. The 
creed was end and purpose of the life of each prophet. 
Their endeavour throughout their lives was to pro¬ 
pagate and establish this basic creed. In fact, it 
constituted the dividing line between the thought. 
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character and labours of the prophets of God, on the 
one hand, and national leaders, politicians and 
revolutionaries, on the other. 1 

“The knowledge about the essence of Divine Being and 
His attributes is the most important and highest form 
of cognition that man has received through the 
prophets of God. For man does not possess even 
the primary perceptions in regard to mute reality, the 
prophets of God constitute the only source of acquir¬ 
ing knowledge about God. Reasoning cannot help 
man in this field since no resemblance of divine form 
or function is available to help him in his analogical 
deduction. Far from anything having affinity with 
God, who is Unique, the Absolute, the Incomparable, 
too sublime for perception by the faculties possessed 
by man, there remains nothing for his understanding 
or even imagination after deducting the unknown 
from all ideas of time and space, of motion and 
matter, of sensation and reflection of the material 

world.Yet, this is the knowledge most essential 

and surpassing; on it depends the well-being of man 
and his salvation. It is not only the fountain of 
creed and morals and civilization, but also helps man 
to understand himself and the cosmos around him, to 
fathom the secrets of life, to determine his own place 
in the universe, to pattern his behaviour with his 
fellow beings and to define the goal and end of his 
life.” 2 

The promise of God, in particular, to help the believers in 
attaining His propinquity and pleasure and love and respect of 
their fellow beings depends solely on unadulterated creed of 
monotheism. Says God; 

“Fear not nor grieve, for ye will overcome them if ye 
are (indeed) believers.”* 

The same principle has been stated more explicity in another 
verse of the Qur’an which reads : 
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“Allah hath promised such of you as believe and do good 
works that He will surely make them to succeed (the 
present rulers) in the earth even as He caused those 
who were before them to succeed (others); and He 
will surely establish for them their religion which He 
hath approved for them, and will give them in 
exchange safety after their fear. They serve Me. 
They ascribe no thing as partner unto Me. Those 
who disbelieve henceforth, they are the miscreants.” 4 

The successors of the prophets of God, the angelic scholars, 
having an insight into the ideals and realities of religion, first 
prepare the soil for implanting the seed of faith and root out all 
traces of polytheism and infidelity (whether these are vestiges of 
the bygone cultures or products of local influences), irrespective 
of the time and labour involved in this herculean task. They 
never jump to achieve the ultimate end in view in a hurry. 

“Idolatry and associating partners to God (paying divine 
honours, supplicating or prostrating before beings 
other than God or offering up an oblation to them) 
constitute the universal and eternal ignorance wh ich 
has always been the greatest failing of man—a 
wickedness which has always been present within 
him. But, this is the sacrilege which provokes the 
indignation of God, bars the way of spiritual, moral 
and cultural progress of man and brings about his 
fall from the exalted place he occupies to the bottom¬ 
less chasm of ungodliness”. 5 

Rejuvenation of Creed—Always Essential 

The writer of these lines had described the religious condition 
of the Muslims during the time of Imam Ibn Taimiyah in the 
second volume of the Saviours of Islamic spirit which throws 
light on the elemental need for making constant efforts to 
revitalise the monotheistic creed. ... 

“Thoughts borrowed from the un-Islamic sources, 
irreligious precepts and dogmas fostered by the 
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Ismailite Caliphate of Egypt and the pantheistic 
doctrines diffused by the illeterate and misguided sufi 
mystics had given birth to numerous heretical beliefs 
and customs in those days. The Muslim masses had 
begun to look up to their religious teachers of yore, 
saints and martyrs as intercessors with G6d in almost 
the same way as Ezra and Jesus Christ had been 
elevated to the pedestal of Divinity by the Jews and 
Christians. The tombs of Muslim saints presented the 
same spectacle—the same rituals, devotional services 
and oblations—as were commonly performed in 
martyries and sanctorums of other faiths. Muslims, 
too, invoked the aid of their saints rather than God : 
repaired to their graves in large numbers to celebrate 
the anniversaries of their death, constructed palatial 
buildings j on their tombs, performed ceremonies 
implying reliance on them and perambulated around 
their shrines like the House of God.”* 

A graphic description of the perverted beliefs and practices 
in those days has been left by Imam Ibn Taimiyah. 

*■.Supplications are offered to the departed saints to 

get their difficulties solved while the attendants are 
presumed to have the authority of declaring what is 

lawful or not under the sharVah .Many of these 

ignormuses could be seen offering prayers facing the 
tombs or beseeching the saints to take pity on them 
and pardon their sins. Some have even their backs 
towards the Ka‘ba while offering prayers facing these 
graves: and when they are asked to desist from it 
they declare that the K’aba is meant to serve as a 
qibla for the laity while the elect and pure of heart 

need pay divine honours to the saints alone.. 

They poke fun at the urtity of God and snear at the 
prayers offered to Him. They look with scorn upon 
haj and hajee s and believe that the visit to the 
shrines of the saints is more estimable than the 
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performance of haj. Some are even insolent enough 
to tiifle with the mosques and the prayers offered 
therejn for they believe that the invocation of the 
blessings of their shaikhs carries greater merit than 

the prayers offered to God....Without bestowing 

any care on the mosques which give a dull and 
deserted look, shrines are adorned with beautiful 
carvings and decorated with a splash of colour and 
aristic designs.”* •- 

These were the conditiphs prevailing in the countries like 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq which were adjacent to the centre of Islam 
and the last resting place of the holy Prophet, companions of 
the last Prophet had brought these lands to the threshold of 
Islam ; their people spoke Arabic and never for a day religious 
scholars had left teaching and preaching the Qur’an and the 
hadith there; and monumental works on different' branches of 
. Islamic sciences had been written in those countries. 

It should not be difficult to imagine the situation in the 
twelfth century India where Islam had reached through a circuit¬ 
ous route of Tran, Turkistan and Afghanistan after losing much 
of its strength and vigour. Those who brought Islam to India were 
also not totally free from their racial and national predispositions. 
Moreover, a philosophy, culture and religion with strong streaks 
of idolatry and polytheism had predominated India for several 
hundred years or rather made it the sole spokesman of that 
thought and way of life. A larger portion of the Muslims in 
India had entered the fold of Islam directly from the Brahmanic 
society which was steeped in polytheistic culture It is also 
noteworthy that for a long time Indian Islam had paid more 
attention to Greek thought and philosophy, thanks to the domi¬ 
nation of Iranian intellectual traditions, instead of re-establishing 
its link directly with the Qur’an and the hadith. Its schoolmen 
had been giving pride of place to jurisprudence and its principles 
and theological dialectics which were related more to' logical 
disputations and philosophical discussions rather: than rejuve¬ 
nation of creed based on the Oneness of God. 
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The deep impress of Indian religious thoughts and philo¬ 
sophies as well as customs and traditions on the Muslim society 
of India can be seen from the 1 letter* Majadid Alf Thani wrote to 
a lady. It shows how, Muslims participated in rituals involving 
polytheism, considered it permissible to supplicate beings other 
than God for help in their affairs, participated in idolatrous 
festivals and followed polytheistic customs and conventions, 
offered sacrifices of animals to placate the saints, fasted to 
propitiate different holy men and women and harboured the 
same Credulous beliefs and irrational fear as the Hindus had in 
regard to Sitla, the goddess of small-pox. All these common 
features of Muslim society which carried weight even with the 
families of elites and educated persons, were the result of the 
Muslim intellectual circles not maintaining a direct contact with 
the Qur an and the hadith. 

Influences exerted ori the Muslim society by their non- 
Muslim neighbours coupled with general unfamiliarity with the 
Qur'an and hadith and its teachings, and absence of any effort to 
take corrective measures, had gone to produce an eclectic Muslim 
culture challenging the monotheistic creed and Islamic way of 
life. Shah Waliullah writes in the Tafhimat : 

‘ The Prophet is reported to have said : ‘You (Muslims) 
will take after the ways of the earlier communities and 
will follow them step by step so that if they enter the 
burrow of a lizard, you shall also follow suit ’ The 
companions asked, ‘O Prophet of Allah, do you 
mean the Jews and the Christians by earlier comm¬ 
unities ?’ The Prophet replied, Who else!’ This 
hadith has been reported by Bukhari and Muslim* 
“The Prophet was perfectly correct for we have seen 
Muslims, weaker in faith, who have taken the pious 
as associates of God and converted the tombs of their 
saints into places of worship like the Jews and 
Christians. We have seen then who alter the precepts 
of the Prophet and impute the dictum to him that 
‘virtuous are for Allah and the sinners for me.’ This 
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aphorism is similar to what the Jews claim: The 
fire will most certainly rot touch us for more than a 
limited number of days • The fact is that distortion 
is rampant in every group. Look at the sufis and 
you will find maxims prevalent amongst them which 
do not agree with the Qur’an and the sunnah. In 
regard to taufnd ’ the Oneness of God in particular, 
they do seem to be absolutely careless.” 10 

In one of his most celebrated works, the Al-Pauz al-Kabir. 
Shah Waliullah gives an account of the polytheistic practices of 
the infidels during the pagan past and then says: 

“If you find it difficult to comprehend the- creed and 
practices of the heathens look at all those who are 
bent upon defiling their faith although they are living 
in the land of Islam. See, what concepts they have 
about the saints of bygone ages. Even if they admit 
the saintliness of the earlier angelic souls, they con¬ 
sider the existence of such men of God now as 
improbable yet they keep paying a call on various 
tombs and shrines, indulging in heretical practices of 
ascribing divinity to them. They are so carried 
away by these deviations and delusions that they present 
a true picture of what the Prophet said: You will 

take after the wa vs of the earlier communities .There 

is not a misadventure on which one or the other group 
of Muslims dares not enter upon or entertains beliefs 
of a similar nature. May Allah parden all of us.” lx 

The Remedial Measure 

The remedial measure suggested by Shah Waliullah for the 
widespread corruption was study and contemplation on the 
Qur'an. It was not his intelligence or academic analysis or 
ingenuity that led him to this conclusion; it was a self-evident 
reality, a truth attested by the Qur’an, the history of Islam and 
experience of reformative endeavours in the past. The reality of 
tOuhtd and shirk could not be expounded more forcefully and 
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convincingly by anything than the Qur'an itself. Shah ‘Abdul 
Qadir has expressed this very characteristic of the Book of God 
in his Urdu rendering of the scripture entitled Muzeh al-Qur'nn 
in these words: 

• Let those who can explain do it to the best of their 
ability but none can elucidate like God. No exposi¬ 
tion by any one can be as efficacious and moving as 
the word of God.” 1 * 

During his stay in Hijaz, Shah Waliullah must have keenly 
felt the differ nee between the authentic teachings of the Qur’an 
and Islam and the practices of Indian Muslims. The cradle of 
Islam radiant with spiritual effulgence of the Qur’an, must have 
given rise to an overpowering impulse in him to make his country¬ 
men familiar with the true teachings of the divine scripture. We 
can also take it as an inspiration or divine hint usually felt by 
those purer in spirit for serving the cause of religion. This was 
perhaps the reason that the Shah commenced a Persian rendering 
of the Holy Qur’an under the title of Fath ur-RahmOn after he 
came back from Hijaz. 13 

India was then intellectually a part of the landmass com¬ 
prising Turkistan, Iran and Afghanistan ; thoughts and attitudes 
of its neighbouring countries were exerting influence on the 
religious and educational circles of India. The then assumption 
in these lands was that comprehension of the Qur’an being 
dependent on a dozen or more branches of learning, only the 
learned were worthy of devoting themselves to the study of the 
Qur’an, scanning its meanings and contemplating upon its hidden 
wisdom. It was considered dangerous to allow the common 
people to take up its study or try to imbibe its teachings since 
that might open the doors of misinformation and blunder. The 
then scholars also feared that once the commonality had direct 
access to the Qur’an, it would start defying the authority of the 
learned besides getting self-conceited and involved in mental 
confusion. The dominant thought and the arguments advanced 
in the matter have been neatly summarised by Shah Waliullah 
in one of his brochures entitled Tuhfah al-Muwahkidin. 1 * 
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There are people who say that the Qur’an and the haditli 
can be understood only by one who is conversant with 
different branches of learning and has studiously gone 
through a large number of books. In short he should 
be a master intellect of his age. To these persons 
God’s reply is: He it is Who hath sent among the 
unlettered ones a messenger of their own, to recite unto 
them His rerelations and to purify them and to teach 
them the Scripture and Wisdom. ” lfc 
‘This means that neither the Prophet (peace and blessings 
be upon him) nor his companions knew the art of 
reading and writing but when the Prophet (peace and 
blessings be upon him) recited the Quranic verses 
before his companions they got themselves disabused 
of every vile and wrong. So, if an illiterate man 
cannot understand the Qur'an and the hadvh, or is 
incapable of comprehending its teachings, how the 
companions were able to get rid of their corruption ? 
Lamentable are those who have the pretentions of 
getting to the bottom of the Sidrah and Qamus but 
plead their incompetence to follow the Qur’an and the 
hadvh. There are also those amongst them who 
plead that they are the rearmost of the urnmah, 
unblessed with the purity of heart and spirit enjoyed 
by the companions and contemporaries of the Prophet 
(peace and blessings be upon him), then how can 
they grasp the substance of the Qur’an and the hadvh. 
To such persons Allah has already given an answer: 
And also others of them who have not yet joined 
them. 19 These words read in continuation of the 
verse cited earlier leave no doubt that all those to 
come later on, whether they are literate or not, will be 
cleansed if they decide to learn the Qur’an and the 
hadith and follow in the footsteps of the Prophet’s 
companions. Allah also says: And assuredly We 
have made the Quran easy for admonition ; is there 
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any one who would be admonished. 1,1 How fallacious 
this would be if those learned in the Kafiah and 
Shafiyah were incompetent to make out its meaning 
while uncivilized Arabs were able to grasp it. The 
Qur’an asks: ‘Will they then not meditate on the 
Qur'an? 18 How could anybody meditate on the Qur’an 
if it were not easy or, as the Qur’an asks, are 
there locks upon their hearts ? w But if there are no 
locks upon their hearts why have they become so 
impervious to every argument and evidence inviting 
them to ponder over the writ of God.”*® 

Taking a note of the then anomalous thought and deviant 
tenor bordering to the Quranic expressions about those who 
turned away from the way of Allah,* 1 the Shah resolved to render 
the holy Qur’an into an easy Persian idiom since it was the 
official and literary language and was extensively used by the 
educated people for their correspondence ever sine- the establish¬ 
ment of Muslim rule in India. Even those who were not so 
well-versed in Persian could at least follow it thanks to the 
dominant position enjoyed by it for the last seven hundred years. 
It would have not been surprising at all if even a dozen of 
Persian translations had been attempted by that time, but no 
record of any such rendering exists save .one by Hasan b. 
Muhammad ‘Alqami, popularly known as Nizam of Nishapar or 
Daulatabad, who was a scholar of the eighth century Hijrah. 
This Persian translation by Nishapurl is included in his Arabic 
commentary on the holy Qur’an known as the Ghara'ib-al- 
Qur'an .** 

Another Persian translation of the Quran found in India 
was commonly attributed to Shaikh S‘adi. It was not popular like 
Sa’di’s Gulistan and Boston, and was also rare. However, it is 
incorrect to credit S’adi with this work ;-it was decidedly under¬ 
taken by Syed Sharif ‘Ali al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413). ‘Abdul Haq 
Haqqani, the author of the Tafsir-i-Haifa ani writes in the intro¬ 
duction to his work: “The translation regarded as that by Shaikh 
S‘adi by the ignormuses these days is in reality the work of Syed. 
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Sharif. It was in my presence that the publisher attributed it to 
Shaikh S‘adi just to intake it popular.”** 

In short, after five years of his return from Hijaz, and 
perhaps in consequence of the results achieved through his efforts 
to rectify the popular creed of the people through sermons and 
teaching and preaching, the Shah came to the conclusion that the 
most potent and effective method of popularising the teachings of 
the Qur'an was to have a Persian rendering of the scripture 
Shah Waliullah has given a detailed description of the reasons 
for his venture in the introduction to the Tafsir Fath-ur-Rahman. 

“The times in which we are living and the country which 
we inhabit demand that the well-being of Muslims 
lies in an easy and idiomatic Persian translation of. the 
holy Qur’an (without burdening it with an exquisite 
style and unnecessary stories and interpretations), so 
that it may be easily understood alike both by the 
commonality and the worthy. All should be able to 
get at the message of the Qur’an. Hence the heart of 
this mendicant was spurred, rather overpowered to 
take up this job. 

“First of all the existing translations were gone through 
so that the one measuring up to expectation, and in 
accordance with the prevailing taste may be published. 
But these translations either contain tedious details or 
are crudely sketchy. In the meantime the translation 
of Suratul Baqarah and Siiratun Nim was completed. 
Thereafter I happened to proceed for the pilgrimage 
which disrupted the work. A few years after that a 
student started studying the Qur'an under me which 
revived the earlier resolve. I decided to pen down the 
translation I had to teach every day and in this way 
one-third of translation was completed. Then the 
student had to undertake a journey which again sus¬ 
pended the work. A long time after that the desire 
to complete the translation was reawakened resulting 
in completion of two-third of the work. 
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'‘Certain friends were then requested to copy the manus¬ 
cript in a clear hand along with the text These friends 
started writing in Dhil-Hijja, 1150 (March-April, 
1738) which induced me to take up the task again. 
It was thus completed by the beginning of Ramadhan 
1151 (November, 1738) and a clear copy came to be 
prepared within the same year. The book was relea¬ 
sed through the efforts of Khwaja Muhammad Amin, 
in the year 1156 (1743) when several copies of it were 
prepared and utilized for teaching the students and 
the contemporary scholars gave recognition to it.”* 4 

In addition to the translation and commentary of the Qur’an 
Shah Waliullah also wrote a brochure on the principles of 
translating the Qur’an. This work which is small in volume, is 
very scholarly and thought-provoking The pamphlet starts 
with the words: <‘Says this mendicant Waliullah b. ‘Abdur 
Rahim craving fof grace of Merciful God, that this brochure 
deals with the principles of translation of the Glorious Qur’an. 
Its name is Introduction to Principles of Translation and it was 
written while initiating the translation of the Qur an.” 25 

It seems that the hurdle blocking the way to the translation 
and propagation of Quranic teachings was removed owing to the 
step taken by a luminary like Shah Waliullah (whose encyclo¬ 
paedia knowledge, sincerity of purpose and perfection of spirit 
had been unanimously recognised by almost all the scholars of 
his time). It has happened more than once in the history of 
Islam that the pioneering action taken by a master spirit of his 
age has cleared the misplaced apprehensions and doubts and 
opened the way to the badly needed rejuvenation of the faith. A 
few glaring examples of it are furnished by Imam Abul Hasan 
al-Ash‘ari’s theological discussions employing rational arguments 
and Imam Gazzali’s study, and criticism of philosophy. 

Subsequent Urdu Translations 

The need for a t Urdu translation of the Qur’an began to be 
felt not long after the Persian translation of Shah Waliullah. 
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Urdu had started replacing Persian by the end of the twelfth 
century and,' in fact, some writings, jn it had appeared by that 
time.*® This need of the changing times was first visualized by 
Shah Waliullah’s son Shah ‘Abdul Qadir (d. 1230/1815). After 
fifty years of the Persian translation by Shah Waliullah, Shah 
‘Abdur Qadir rendered the Quran into Urdu. This work com¬ 
pleted in 1204-5/1790-^1 is so idiomatic and graceful that it can 
safely be claimed that in no other language a translation of the 
Qur’an exists which has been so successful in employing a form 
of expression capturing the substance and spirit of the holy 
scripture. As a prologue to his Urdu rendering of the Qur’an, 
Shalt ‘Abdul Qadir says: “This feeble slave ‘Abdul Qadir 
thought of making a similar attempt as my respected father Shah 
Waliullah son of ‘Abdur Rahim, a native of India and learned in 
hadith, had made by interpreting the Qur’an in simple Persian. 
Praise be to Allah that this wish was attained in 1205/1 *91.” w 

Shlh Raf‘i-ud-din (d. 1233 1818), the elder brother of Shah 
‘Abdul Qadir attempted another literal translation of the Qur’an. 
The erudition and sincerity as well as the judicious carefulness 
of the author in selection of each word made his translation very 
popular. Literary circles recognised the merit of both these 
works, preferring one or the other, owing to the distinctive 
features of each translation. 

Both these Urdu renderings gained acceptance among Indian 
Muslims as standard translations and are normally read by them 
during recitation of the Qur'an. In the rectification of creed 
and propagation of the belief in Divine Unity both have helped 
innumerable Muslims, perhaps running into several millions. 
This has been the greatest accomplishment of the three works—by 
Shah Waliullah and his two sons—which could have hardly been 
achieved by any Islamic State with its vast financial resources- 
All of them were, in truth, the parts of the same heavenly 
arbour. 

Thereafter such a large number of Urdu translations of the 
Qur’an cameto be made that their enumeration would require* a 
research on the topic. 28 
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Quranic Schooling 

Apart from the two Urdu translations by the sons of Shah 
Waliullah which became common in every Urdu-knowing house¬ 
hold of India, the most earnest and prolonged effort to reform 
the faith and morals of.the Muslims through imparting instruction 
in the Qur'an was made by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz (d. 1239/1824), 
a member of the same family, who virtually brought to completion 
the work initiated by Shah Waliullah. He continued to provide 
coaching in the Qur’an for about 62 years in Delhi, the metro¬ 
polis of India, at a time so trying as the thirteenth century 
hijrah. The popularity his lectures gained and the immensely 
important task of rectifying Islamic creed of the wayward masses 
achieved through his instruction can hardly be assessed by 
anybody. 

Al-Fauz-al-Kabir 

A unique work in Islamic literature, as Al-Fauz-al-Kabir is, 
it has succeeded in edifying the scholars about the correct 
approach to understand the meanings and message of the Qur’an 
as well as in awakening the impulse to work for reform and 
revival among the Muslims. 

The works available on the principles of exegesis are generally 
sketchy, not going beyond a few obvious rules and propositions 
or a description of the methodology adopted by an exegete in his 
interpretation of the Quranic verses. Although Shah Waliullah’s 
Al-Fauz-al-Kabir is of a modest size, it deals with fundamental 
rules and criteria on the subject. The difficulties felt in the task 
and the solutions proposed by the great scholar can be fully 
appreciated only by those who have an experience of this delicate 
and baffling task. The book contains clues and dicttuns, based 
on personal experiences and inspirations of the Shah, which will 
not be found even by going through hundreds of pages written by 
others. He is exceptionally factual in stating the reason for 
compilation of this work in its preface : 

‘ This beggar Waliullah b. ‘Abdur Rahim (with whom 
Allah may deal graciously) states that when Allah 
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opened the door of discernment of the Qur’an for this 
mendicant, he had an impulse to scribe some of the 
useful hints (helpful to people in comprehension of 
the Qur’an) in a dim volume It is hoped that with 
the grace of Allah students would find in it a way 
so clear for grasping the meanings of the Qur’an as 
may not be available to them even after spending a 
life-time in the study of commentaries and writings 
of exegetes (of which a few are nowadays to be 
found).** 

A concise description of matters like the topics dealt with 
in the Qur’an and their purpose, the form and style of the 
scripture, the characteristics that distinguish it from all other 
human writings and the relevance of the occasions leading to 
revelation of particular verses may not appear to be uncommon 
today—though there may still be people who may be unfamiliar 
with them—but these were certainly singular and innovative in 
the twelfth century hijrah. Undue-importance then given to the 
occasion of revelation of each verse and the lengthy description 
of such events and occur ranees had become a common design 
of the medieval commentaries with the result that a veil had been 
thrown over the lesson to be drawn from the Quranic description 
of certain events and their application to issues in different times 
and circumstances. Shah Waliullah criticized this trend which 
helped to uncover the message of the Qur’an meant for all times 
and climes In the first chapter of the Al-Fauz-al-Kabir Shah 
Waliullah writes: 

“The commentators of the Qur’an have generally dove¬ 
tailed every verse whether relating to a discourse 
or a legal ruling with a story shedding light on the 
event leading to revelation of that passage. But the 
truth is that the ultimate objective of Quranic 
revelations is disciplining of human disposition and 
rectification of man’s errant beliefs and morals. For 
the theologians have presumed the existence of erratic 
beliefs for the revelation of verses dealing with articles 
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of faith, loose morals and offensive ways for the 
revelation of legal commandments, and the depiction 
of death and after-life for revelation of the verses of 
admonition and warning. Thus all those particular 
events and occurrences are not necessarily relevant 
to every Quranic verse save in the case of a few 
which allude to any incident either during the time of 
the Prophet or before him.’ *• 

The key to the comprehension of the Qur'an lies in a correct 
understanding of the aberrant beliefs of the people censured by 
the Qur’an, their historical background and the reasons for their 
weaknesses and delusions and the competence to identify those 
traits in the misguided Muslim sects. Shah Waliullah has succee¬ 
ded in delineating all these matters, albeit briefly, but in a way 
that one cannot hope to find even in voluminous commentaries 
of the Qur'an. 

In his discussion on the abrogation of certain verses, Shah 
Waliullah has made valuable additions by clarifying the termino¬ 
logical differences between the ancient and medieval scholars 
harmonising the abrogating and the abrogated verses and recon¬ 
ciling the differences between the interpretations of the Prophet’s 
companions and their successors. 

Shah Waliullah’s elucidation of the apparent violation of 
accepted rules of syntax by certain Quranic verses can be apprecia¬ 
ted by those only who are aware of the history of the compilation 
of rules of grammar as well as the differences between the linguistic 
schools of Basra and Kitfa. Irt short a distinctive feature of this 
slim volume is that it highlights the fallacies and waywardness of 
earlier religious communities and sects. This helps us to compare 
their weaknesses and belmishes with the errant ways adopted by 
the Muslim society in subsequent times and climes. It thus 
enables one to diagnose their maladies and find necessary remedial 
measures in the light of the Quranic revelations. The Quran has. 
indeed, alluded to it. 

“Now we have revealed unto you a Scripture wherein is 
your Reminder. Have ye then no sense ?” 31 
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Scrutiny of the Doctrine of Tauhfd 

Shah Waliullah did not limit himself to the teaching of the 
Qur’an or its rendering into Persian for propagation of the 
accepted creed in the Oneness of God. He also undertook an 
scholarly analysis of the concept to show that monotheism was a 
distinguishing feature and the end of prophetic call given by the 
great patriarch. Prophet Ibrahim, which culminated in the mission 
of the last Prophet Muhammad. The entire Qur’an, the collections 
of hadith and life of the Prophet bear witness to this fact. The 
Prophet elucidated the reality of tauhid and drew such a clear 
dividing line between absolute monotheism and polytheism, 
through his toils and exertions against the tiniest trace of poly¬ 
theism, that nothing more to shield his followers against the 
corruption of their creed was conceivable.* 2 AH these are well- 
known facts requiring no illustration or argument to prove 
them. Anyone familiar with the Qur'an and the hadith wiU find 
no difficulty in accepting these facts. 

How it was, then, that after the conclusion of the age of 
virtuous generations polytheistic beliefs and practices gained an 
entrance into the Muslim society ? How some of the educated 
persons dared condone aU these deviations and even tried to 
vindicate them ? How these educated Muslims were taken in 
at all ? 

Failure to understand the reality of tauhid, the one ess of 
God, and absence of a clear concept about God being the Creator 
and Sustainer of the universe among the pagan Arabs were, 
according -to Shah Waliullah, the reasons for this aberration. 
A great majority of the people mistook shirk or polytheism as 
taking some one (living or lifeless) as a partner or to equate it 
with God. They meant by it assignment of such divine attributes 
and functions as raised some one, in one way or the other, to 
the level of Supreme Creator. Provider or Destroyer. They 
thought that vesting of certain subordinate divine functions to a 
godly soul by way of helping God, in the governance of the world 
or his being empowered by God to perform certain specified 
tasks did not amount to shirk or denial of tauhid. Similarly, 
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reverential regard for anyone because of one’s propinquity to 
God, even if it were similar to acts falling within the ambit of 
divine service, was not taken as shirk by them; these were, in 
their view simply means to attain the pleasure of God for He 
could not be approached directly by the humble and the lowly 
without any intermediary The Arab pagans did in fact 
say : 

“We serve them only that they may bring us nearer 
to God.’’* 3 

This was a fallacy or rather an illusion which had led large 
numbers among the Muslims to the prohibited territory of shirk. 
They had crossed the line of demarcation separating monotheism 
and polytheism. In order to fully comprehend the reasons for it 
an examination of the creeds and belief of the polytheists in the 
Age of Ignorance would be essential. What were their concepts 
about the Being and Attributes of God and whether they held 
God as the Creator of universe and its Absolute Ruler are the 
matters to be explored. And, if the replies to these questions 
are in affirmative then why did the Prophet took them as 
polytheists and why did the Qur’an proclaim them as practising 
shirk ? 

Shah Waliullah discussed these issues in the Al-Fauz-al-Kabir 
fi Usiil-al-Tafsir. He says : 

“It is shirk to credit anyone with an attribute exclusive to 
God as, for example, assigning anyone God’s Will 
alluded to in the Qur'an as ‘Be, and it becomes’; or 
considering one to possess inherent knowledge unatta¬ 
inable through one’s senses, intellect, dream or 
intuition ; or believing anyone to have the power to 
cure the sick; or maintaining that reduction in 
circumstances, illness or difficulty depends on the 
curse or displeasure .of any one; or conversely 
acquiring affluence, health and happiness to be the 
outcome of anyone’s blessings. 

“The polytheists, too, never associated anyone with God 
in the creation of planets or performance of similar 
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exalted tasks. They believed that when God contem¬ 
plates doing anything nobody has the power to stall 
Him. Their polytheism related to matters connected 
with the functions of certain individuals. They presum¬ 
ed that the way emperors appointed viceroys from 
amongst their courtiers and councellors to administer 
different parts of their realm, empowered them to 
decide cases according to their own light in the absence 
of specific royal directions, left the conduct of affairs 
to them and acted on their recommendations in regard 
to their subordinates, God also endued His elects with 
some of the divine functions. In their view the pleasure 
or displeasure of such angelic souls being efficacious 
for others, it was necessary to -gain accessibility 
to them so as to win acceptability in the divine 
presence and have the benefit of the intercession of 
godly souls at the time of final Reckoning. These 
illusions led them to legitimatize prostration, offering 
of sacrifices, taking of oath and seeking the help of 
these saintly persons. Then they took to carving of 
their stone, copper and zink images in order to 
meditate on and propitiate their souls but gradually 
the ignormuses came to hold those stones as the deity. 
Thus ensued the great departure from monotheism.”* 4 
Shah Waliullah further elucidates the point in his Hujjat 
Allah al-Baligha. 

"The reality of shirk consists of entertaining a' belief, 
about any one held in esteem, that his marvellous 
deeds or miracles worked by him are the result of his 
being endowed with one of those sublime faculties 
which are not possessed by ordinary human beings, 
hut are exclusive to the Almighty God. This can be 
possible only if God confers divinity on one of His 
creatures, or he attains extinction in the Being of 
God, or else there is any similar reason assumed by a 
credulous person. The words of talbia, uttered by 
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the pagans while performing haj, which have been 
preserved in the haduh literature, illustrate the creed 
held by them before embracing Islam. They used to 
chant: ‘Here I am at Thy service; O Lord! Here 
I am at Thy service; There is no partner unto Thee 
save the one elected by Thee; Thou art his Lord and 
of all that he possesses ’ This exampliftes why a 
devotee abases himself and glorifies the person whom 
he deems as sharing divinity and adores him in the 
way human beings should serve Almighty God.’ si 

Shah Waliullah has mentioned at another place in the 
Hujjat Allah al-Baligha that pagans of pre-Islamic Arabia agreed 
with the Muslims on certain aspects of the Divine Being. They 
never denied the existence of God and His uniqueness and 
omnipotence. They simply considered those whom they deemed 
as elects and favourites of God to have been assigned with a 
share in certain Divine attributes and functions, and hence 
exalted them in the way they glorified the Almighty. 

In the section dealing with tauhtd the Shah writes in the 
Hujjat Allah al-Baligha: 

“Polytheists accepted, like Muslims, that in the perfor¬ 
mance of great tasks, resolved or intended, by God 
Almighty, no option was left with anybody. But in 
other matters they took a view divergent from the 
Muslims in as much as they held that the pious souls 
of olden times had, by virtue of their intensive 
devotions, been granted divinity by God. This made 
them eligible to divine honours which ought to be 
paid to them by other creations, much in the same way 
as a slave becomes qualified to hear and accept the 
petitions of the people over whom he is appointed as a 
governor by a king. They believed that benedictions 
to the Lord received divine acceptance only when 
these were accompanied by invocatious to such pious 
souls, for, in truth and reality, God is so Lofty, so 
High and Mighty that the prayers addressed directly to 
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Him do not find admittance before Him. It was, 
therefore, essential that these holy persons should be 
adored so that they may pass on the petitions of their 
devotees to God. They imagined that the elects of 
God saw and listened the devotions addressed to 
them, interceded on behalf of their devotees, managed 
their affairs and helped them in difficulties- The 
chiselled stones were meant to keep their memory 
fresh and hence they meditated on them. Those who 
came after them did not differentiate between the 
idols and the persons whom they took as the elects of 
God, and adored the idols as their deities ” 88 
At another place the Shah writes: 

“The pagans of Arabia were convinced that no created 
being was an associate of Qod in the creation of the 
heavens and the earth and the frames and substances 
in between the two. Similarly, they agreed, none 
shared any power with God in the accomplishment 
of extraordinary tasks, nor anybody had the power 
to delay or stall the decision once taken by God. 
God says in the Qur an, ‘If thou shouldest ask them: 
Who created the heavens and the earth ? they would 
answer: Allah-” 37 

“The Qur’an itself testifies that the pagans placed reliance 
on God and also beseeched Him. “Nay, but unto Him 

ye call.and yet forget,whatever partner ye ascribe 

unto Him.” 38 

“And again: “.all unto whom ye cry fail save 

Him.” 3 * 

“Deviation and disbelief of the pagans of Arabia was, in 
reality, because of their conviction that there were 
certain angels and pious souls which managed everyday 
affairs of their devotees and solved the personal 
problems relating to their children and possessions, 
barring, of course, tasks of higher category. They 
imagined that the relationship between God and these 
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guardian souls was comparable to that of a pampered 
slave with his master or of the courtiers and counsel¬ 
lors with a despotic emperor. According to divine 
dispensation certain functions were deemed to have 
been entrusted by God to one angel or the other, or 
God answered the entreaties of certain pious souls. 
But these ignormuses had drawn an inference that 
those angels or saints were fully competent to do 
anything they desired, just like the king himself. 
This amounted to assuming something non-existent 
as existent, and that was really the root cause of their 
going astray.” 40 

Similarly, Shah Waliullah analysed and identified the causes 
responsible for polytheistic beliefs of the commonality and those 
of the educated fclass which represented it. He unmasked their 
fallacies which had led the illiterates, and some even among the 
educated, to swallow such credulous beliefs as offering of prayers 
and oblations to beings other than God, keeping fast to propitiate 
the saints, imploring godly souls of the old for seeking their help, 
treating their shrines and everything connected therewith as 
venerable like the two sacred Mosques, deeming them entitled to 
make minor changes in the divine dispensation and authorised 
to dole out hardship and ease, illness and health, adversity and 
prosperity. These persons depending on polytheistic dogmas 
disregard the divine command to ‘worship Allah, making religion 
pure for Him only.’ 41 They miss the merits of sincerity in faith, 
reliance on Allah and devotion to Him. Their notions and 
persuations remind one of the Quranic dictum : “And most of 
them believe not in Allah except that they attribute partners 
(unto Him)” 4 * 

Had Shah Waliullah and his successors not directed their 
efforts to anything save what they did to examine, elucidate and 
propagate the accurate precept in regard to Oneness of God, 
and to expose the fallacies of the misguided masses, he would 
have perfectly been entitled to be treated as the renovator of his 
age. He has, however, many more accomplishments to his 
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credit which would be discussed in the succeeding sections. 

Exact Discernment of Islamic Creed 

Apart from this fundamental reformative work performed 
by Shah Waliullah, which was indeed essential for the guidance 
of the Muslim society on the right path—a condition indispensable 
for becoming entitled to divine succour and grace—it was also an 
achievement that he undertook an intellectual appraisal of the 
Islamic creed, elucidated it in the light of the Qur’an and sunnah 
and invited the people to adopt the practice of the companions 
and their successors. He also acted on his precepts and presented 
a model to be emulated by others. The world of Islam then 
needed a leading light whose soundness of faith was unimpeacha¬ 
ble and who could confute and contradict the subtle quibblings of 
the philosophers about religious truths. Such a man had to 
possess an unflinching faith in Quranic revelations in regard to 
the Being and Attributes of God and other spiritual realities and, 
at the same time, was gifted to elucidate them in the language of 
the logicians and philosophers. The Prophet of Islam is related to 
have declared that such rightguided scholars will be “those who 
would protect the religion from exaggerations of the credulous, 
innovations of the .undevout and misinterpretations of the 
ignorants.’’ 43 

There has never been a time when Islam had no such acade¬ 
micians to serve its cause. There had lately been Shaikhul Islam 
Hafiz Ibn Taimiyah Harrani (d. 728/1328) during the eighth 
century of Hijrah and, after him, his illustrious disciple Ibn 
Qayyim Jauziyah (d. 791/1389) who wrote the Zad al-Ma‘ad and 
a few other prominent Scholars. 

Shah Waliullah can be cited with full confidence as next only 
to Imam Ibn Taimiyah. His intellectual endeavours have already 
earned the recognition of scholars. He was fully competent to 
spell out the Islamic creed as comprehended by the earliest 
Muslims in a language that could be grasped by his contemporary 
scholastics. He had delved deep into the Greek philosophy and 
theological dialectics. He was, at the same time, an authority 
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on the Qur’an and hadith with an exceptional insight into the 
shari'ah. If he was an expert in elucidation of religious truths, 
he also knew how to be simple, plain and accurate in his 
expression. His Al- Aqidata al-Hasanah 44 is a mode) of deep and 
abstruse thoughts expressed in a simple and easy style. The work 
deals with the branch of Islamic learning known as //»;-/- Taufnd 
(or the science normally forming part of theological dialectics) 
and covers all the tenets of faith deemed essential by the Ahl-i- 
Sunnat school and of which every educated Muslim has 
necessarily to be conversant. 

In one of his short works written under the tittle of Wasayc i 45 
(The Will) Shah Wafiullah writes' : 

“My foremost wish is that both in creed and deeds one 
should always be firm on the scripture and the sunrwh. 
In Regard to tenets of faith, the doctrines held by the 
earliest Muslims should be preferred and in case 
they have left anything (of the Divine Attributes or 
allegorical verses) unexplored, one should better 
refrain from attempting to elucidate them. The 
dubious ratiocinations of the logicians need not be 
given any heed.” 

The approach and outlook of Shah Waliullah in regard to 
Divine Names and Attributes is made clear from the following 
extract taken from the Hujjat-Allah-al-Bnligha. 

“God is beyond and superior enough to be discerned by 
intellect or senses. His attributes are not so embeded 
in His Being as properties are found in the matter, 
nor are these of the type that can be comprehended 
by reason and expressed in words familiar to us. 
Nonetheless, it is also essential that people should 
know all these things so that humanity is enabled to 
attain as much perfection as is possible for it. This 
being the case, there is no alternative but to express 
Divine Attributes with the use of words that indicate 
their collaterals and consequences, as, for instence, we 
evince ‘mercy" for God, but it means an outflow of 
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grace and compassion and not the feeling of kindness 
(although this inclination really means mercy) felt in 
one’s heart. Similarly, in order to convey the 
omnipotence of God we are bound to make use of the 
words denoting power and} authority of man. This is 
because we do not have' words better than these to 
articulate the purport. In this way a lot of words 
would be employed allegorically but with the reserva¬ 
tion that they are not meant to convey their literal 
sense-—the drift being to express the concepts suitable 

to the Exalted Being of God.All the revealed 

religions are agreed that the words used so far to 
convey the Divine Attributes shall continue to be em¬ 
ployed without making any further research into the 
precise sense of such words. This was the prevailing 
view of the times spoken of as the best of all ages 
(that is, upto the time of the successors of the 
companions). Later on people came up among the 
Muslims who started giving thought to the matter 
without regard to the textual authority or adequate 
justification for their effort.” 4 ® 

The entire world of Islam, particularly those countries which 
had succumbed to intellectual and cultural influence of Iran had, 
for the past several hundred years, yielded virtually to a sort of 
mental serfdom to Greek philosophy. Their hairsplittings and 
ratiocinations had invented explanations for Divine Attributes 
which had rendered them meaningless. They had nothing but 
contempt for the scholars of old ( those who were moderate used 
to remark with an air of judicious reserve: ‘The scholars of old 
were discreet but the moderns are scientific in their quest.’ 
Shah Waliullah’s attitude about Divine Attributes in this over¬ 
view of his time was exceptionally daring as well as calculated to 
reform the ill-conceived notions prevalent among the Muslims. 

Shah Waliullah’s own bent of mind approving the older 
school of thought in regard to Divine Names and Attributes, his 
disinclination towards he views of philosophers and theological 
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scholastics whose hair-splittings very often divested the Divine 
Being of all power and authority, and the great regard he had 
for the hadith and sunnah of the holy Prophet led him to recog¬ 
nise the greatness of Ibn Taimiyah and defend him against his 
detractors. Ibn Taimiyah had, in the immediate past, been 
severely censured, but Shah Waliullah paid glowing tribute to 
him in the Tafhimat-i-Ilahiyah. 

“Nothing in the writings of Ibn Taimiyah is unsupported 
by textual authority from the scripture and the sunnah 
or the practice of the earliest Muslims. He was an 
scholar of exceptional abilities. Is there anybody 
who can be compared with him either in speech or 
writing ? Those who have decried him do not possess 
even one-tenth of Ibn Taimiyah’s talents.” 47 
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VI 


Propagation of Hadith and 
Co-ordination of Hadith & Fiqh 


Significance of Hadith 

*■» 

Shah Waliullah’s endeavour to propagate hadith through 
revival of its teaching and writing monumental works on the 
subject, set afoot the process of Islamic revival in the Indian 
sub-Continent or rather in the whole Islamic world during the 
present era (which begins by the middle of the twelfth century of 
hijrah and continues to the present day). It was such a great 
achievement that overshadowed all of his literary and intellectual 
attainments, and he came to be known as the Muhaddith Dehlavi 
(The Traditionist of Delhi) which really became an adjunct to 
his name. 

But, before the story of Shah Waliullah’s great achievement 
in this field is recounted, it would be worthwhile to understand 
the role hadith has played in maintaining the correct Islamic 
attitude and spirit, why its teaching and preaching is necessary 
for the Muslims in every time and clime and what disastrous 
results can follow if indifference is shown to it. The writer of 
these lines would like to present a few selections from one of his 
writings penned on this topic. 1 

Hadith: The Touchstone of Perfection 

“The sayings and practices of the holy Prophet constitute a 
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standard, an exact scale by which the later reformers and revivalists 
of faith can measure the doctrines and disciplines and the norms 
and usages of public life of their own times, and can find out the 
errors and deviations made by the community during its long 
journey through time and space. Likewise, it is essential for the 
right and proper functioning of public morality and virtuous 
behaviour of the individuals that both the Qur’an and the ahadith 
should be kept in view to draw out the rules of conduct. Had 
there been no record of the Prophet’s instructions and his public 
and private conduct, exerting a steadying and moderating influ¬ 
ence, the followers of Islam would have, like the adherents of 
other religions, gone to the extremes in their beliefs and obser¬ 
vances and strayed from the middle and narrow path. Thus, a 
living personality, rather than an abstract maxim is held up as an 
ideal to set the pace of life in Islam. The Qur’an tells the 
Muslims: Assuredly in the Apostle of Allah you have an excellent 
pattern, 2 and urges them to take his life as a model in every little 
detail with the soul-stirring words : Say, If you love Allah, follow 
me; Allah will love you, forgive you your sins 2 The holy Prophet 
of Islam is, in truth and reality, the great exemplar needed by 
mankind for gaining strength and confidence in betaking the path 
of virtue and goodness. 

“The actions and sayings of the Prophet are life-giving, 
effective and weighty which have always helped the people to 
exercise self-criticism and urged them to fight against iniquity and 
evil, deviations and innovations in the religious norms and 
usages of the private and public life. They have given birth to 
virtuous persons in every age and country who have taken upon 
themselves the task of reform and revivalism, relentlessly fought 
superstitious beliefs and erroneous doctrines and invited the 
people back to the Islamic way of life. The ahadith of the 
Prophet have, for that reason always remained the sheet-anchor 
of every Muslim community : their diligent preservation, propa¬ 
gation and study is a requisite for the continuity of social, 
cultural, intellectual, moral and spiritual standards of Islamic 
way of life. 
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Evidence Furnished by History 

“The truth of the matter is that the sunnah of the Prophet 
preserved in numerous collections of ahadith, has always been the 
fountain of genuine Islamic thought as well as the passionate 
desire to reform and renovate the Muslim society. It is the 
hadvh from wbich the reformers bom from time to time were 
able to get an accurate knowledge of Islamic faith and thought; 
from it they acquired their thesis and arguments and on it they 
have always relied upon for the defence of their stand. It has 
also been the inspirational force behind their fervid enthusiasm 
to invite the people back to the true faith and to fight every 
unsound norm and usage. And so it shall remain to the end of 
time for any-one desiring to take up a reformatory undertaking 
in order to forge a link between the lives of the people in his day 
and the perfect example of the holy Prophet. He shall have to 
take recourse to hadith if he wants to cater for the changing 
needs of society in accordance with the principles of faith and 
morality as enunciated by Islam. 

“History of Muslim societies in different parts of the world 
bears witness to the fact that whenever the Muslims have neglec¬ 
ted the study of hadith for a considerable length of time, new 
aberrations and innovations, extraneous doctrines and usages and 
foreign influences have found their way into the lives of the 
Muslims notwithstanding the existence of spiritual guides and 
religious teachers, on the one hand, and powerful and affluent 
Muslim kingdoms, on the other. These alien thoughts and 
practices have very often threatened to transform and distort the 
Muslim society on the pattern of un-Islamic community of the 
pagan past, as if fulfilling the foreboding of the holy Prophet 
that you would follow in the footsteps of the bygone nations.’* 
These have been the times when the lamp of reform and renovation 
seemed to be flickering. 

“Take for instance the religious and social condition of the 
Indian Muslims during the tenth century of Islamic era when 
religious and intellectual circles in that sub-continent had almost 
severed their connections with the hadith and its authentic 
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sources. They had, during the period, no contact with the 
centres of religious learning in Hijaz, Yemen, Egypt and Syria 
where the study of hadith was still pursued. Educational institu¬ 
tions in India were then vigorously cultivating jfy/i (law), usul 
(jurispruienci). logic and philosophy but unsound usages had 
gained popularity, heterodoxy was a common spectacle and 
numerous unorthodox forms of seeking communion with God had 
been invented. In the third volume of the Saviours of Islamic 
Spirit I have taken stock of the teachings of Indian mystics and 
written about the Jawohar i-Khamsa of an eminent and popular 
Sufi Shaikh Muhammad Ghauth of Gwalior. 

“.The orientation of life in all its aspects as dictated by 

the authentic sayings and practices of the Prophet, attempted 
by these scholars (‘Ali Muttaqi of Burhanpur and Muhammad 
Tahir of Patan) in Gujarat, was unknown to other parts of the 
country; nor did the people knew anything about the Sihah Sittah 5 
or about the scholars who had devoted their lives to the study of 
hadith and rebuttal of unsound norms and usages. The Jawahar- 
i-Khamsa by a celebrated Shattari mystic, Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghauth of Gwalior, offers the best example of the then sufi 
thought which was permeated with the indigenous theosophic 
doctrines and practices. The articulate structure of sufistic pre¬ 
cepts and cults propounded in this book are based entirely on 
the supposed utterances of the earlier mystics or the personal 
experiences of the author, who, it seems, did not consider it 
necessary to deduce these precepts from any authentic collection 
of hadith or any book dealing with the Prophet’s life and 
character. Being a collection of orisons for special occasions 
and for specific purposes, it includes supplications for offering 
uumaz-i ahzab (prayer of confederates), salat-al ‘as'iiqin (prayer 
of the lovers), namaz-i-tamv-ul-qabr (prayer for grave’s illumi¬ 
nation) and a number of other devotions and supplications meant 
for different months of the year that cannot be traced to any 
saying or doing of the Prophet of Islam,”® 

“The Jawahar-i-Khamsa is not the solitary example of this 
kind. In numerous biographical accounts of saints, hagiogra- 
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phies and collections of their tabletalks one can find similar 
unauthorised practices commended by them. Of the times we 
are talking about such practices as. complimentary prostration 
before the mystic Shaikhs and their graves, lighting of candles at 
sepulchral monuments, laying of wreaths on the graves of saints 
and showing the same reverential regard to them as to the holy 
mosque of Mecca, celebrations like musical concerts, keeping of 
fasts and offering sacrifices to propitiate the saints, holding of 
fairs, to commemorate their birth and death anniversaries were 
a common sight—in most of these ceremonies the saints were so 
exalted as if they were co-sharers of God in governance of 
the world.” 7 

.Had these numerous compilations of haduh, giving an 

insight into the difference between the sound and unsound creeds 
and usages, not been available to the scholars, the successive 
chain of (reformers and revivalists from Shaikh-ul-Islam Ibn 
Taimiyah |d. 728/1328) to Haklm-ul-Islam Shah Waliu'lah (d. 
1176/1762) would never have come forth ’.' 8 

“If one goes through the biographies and the writings of the 
tenth and eleventh century scholars of Afghanistan, one would 
find that little attention was paid by the then scholars to the 
commendation of the sunnah and repudiation of unorthodox 
precepts and practices, nor was any effort made by them to 
analyse and investigate these issues. Then, Mulla ‘Ali Qari b. 
Sultan Muhammad (d. 1014/1605) suddenly appeared on the 
scene who went to Hijaz for the study of the hadith under some 
reputed scholars. He returned after drinking deep in that branch 
of learning and then he took up the task of expounding matters 
relating to hadith and fiqh, put up a front against the unsound 
practices that were commonly in vogue and endeavoured to 
reform the society of its ills. His probity and courage led him 
to defend Shaikh-ul-Islam Ibn Taimiyah and to boldly affirm 
that the Shaikh-ul-Islifh was a savant with a pious soul who 
should be reckoned among the saints of Islam ” 9 

Almost the same type of development took place in several 
Arab countries like Iraq, Syria. Egypt, Tunis Algeria and 
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Moraeep where study of hadith prepared the ground for reform 
and rejuvenation of the Muslim Society. 

v. 

■ ?>» 

Science of Hadith and tlye Arabs 

History of Islam bears out the fact that the science of haduh 
flourished only in those countries where Islam was taken by the 
Arabs. It was because of the attachment of the Arabs to the 
blessed Prophet, their strong memory and realistic and practical 
approach in safeguarding the frontiers of faith. They always 
encouraged its teaching and literary endeavours related to it 
within their -sphere of influence. Yemen, Hadharmaut, Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, North Africa and Andalus (Spain) are some of the 
countries which witnessed this development. Even Gujarat, in 
India, furnishes a similar example which gave birth to such 
eminent scholars of ladith as Shaikh ‘Ali Muttaqi of Burhanpur 
( the author of Kanz-al- Ummal d, 975/1568) and Shaikh 
Muhammad Tahir of Patan (author of Majm‘a Bahar al-Anwar). 
Gujarat, in comparison to the rest of the country, was more in 
contact with Hijaz and had also the privilege of - frequently 
receiving Arab scholars. 

The position was different in the countries which received 
the message of Islam through, non-Arabs. Turks and Afghans 
established their kingdoms in the main-land of India while 
mystics and scholars who, too, ethnically belonging to these 
races had migrated from Iran or Turkistan, preached Islam 
among the local population. But, when the time came for 
organising educational activites and drawing up curricula for 
tuitional purposes, these were unduly influenced by non-Arab 
scholars, or, to be specific, Iranian philosophers and logicians. 
In an earlier section we have already described how Iran, which 
had been the motherland of some of the greatest scholars of 
hadith, had broken its relationship with this branch of science in 
consequence of the establishment of Safawid rule and conversion 
of its people to the Shi'ite faith in the beginning of the tenth 
century of Hijrah. There was thus no possibility of hadith being 
studied in Indian educational circles or being given any consi- 
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deration that might lead to its prominence. Conversely, the 
more the Iranian intellectual influence was getting stronger in 
India, the more indifference to hadith was growing among the 
Indian scholars. In the twelfth century of Hijrah, when Shah 
Waliullah arrived on the scene, this development had touched 
its climax. 

Hadith in India 

Hakim Syed‘Abdul Ha’i has given a condensed account of 
the rise and fall of hadith studies in his As Tnaqafat-al Islamia 
fi-al-Hind. The excerpt given here from it covers the deve¬ 
lopment extending to several hundred years. 

“After the Arab domination over Sind came to an end, 
Ghaznavid and Ghurid sultans established their hold 
over that province. There was then an -inflow of 
scholars from Khurasan and Transoxania causing a 
decline in the study of hadith which gradually became 
almost extinct. Poetry, astrology and mathematics 
among intellectual sciences and law and jurisprudence 
among Islamic branches of learning gained popularity 
among the people. This situation continued for Jong 
and ultimately Greek philosophy became the main 
pursuit of Indian scholars. Indifference to Quranic 
exegesis and hadith became common. A little part 
of these two subjects directly connected with the legal 
issues came to be deemed sufficient by the academi¬ 
cians. It was customary, in those days, to leaf 
through Mashariq-al-Anw&r of Imam Saghant, for 
making the grade as a scholar of hadith. If any 
one desired to go in for further studies in the subject, 
he deemed it sufficient to go through Imam Baghawi’s 
Misabih-us-Sunnah or the Mishkst. Any one who 
had studied these books was taken for a scholar of 
hadith. This was because the people were ignorant 
of the worth and merit of the hadith. In fact, the 
people were generally unfamiliar with the hadith and 
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they hardly knew anything about its great masters. 
A few scholars read the Mishkat just out of pious 
sentiment. They valued the study of law as a matter 
of convention and not for delving deep into its issues. 
This gave an occasion to compilations of juristic 
opinions of the earlier juris-consults with little atten¬ 
tion being given to the well-defined commands and 
injunctions of the Qur'an. Nobody ever bothered to 
further examine or reconcile such juristic opinions 
with the Qur'an and the Hadith. 

“Then a time came when God caused this branch of 
learning to become a popular subject of study. In the 
tenth century of Hijrah a number of scholars of 
hadtth came to India. Some of these were : 

1. Shaikh ‘Abdul Mu‘aiti Makki b. Hasan b. ‘Abdullah 
BakathTr (d. Ahmadabad. 989/1581). 

2. Shihab Ahmad Misri b. Badr-ud-din (d. Ahmadabad, 
992/1584). 

3. Shaikh Muhammad Fakhi Hanbali b Ahmad b. ‘Ali 
(d. Ahmadabad, 992/1584). 

4. Shaikh Muhammad Maliki Misri b. Muhammad 
‘Abdur Rahman (d. Ahmedabad, 919/1513). 

5. Shaikh Raf‘i-ud-din Chishti Shirazi. (d. Akbarabad, 
954/1547). 

6. Shaikh Ibrahim Baghdadi b. Ahmad b. Hasan. 

7. Shaikh Zia-ud-din Madni (d Kakori, Lucknow). 

8- Shaikh Bahlol Badakhshi, Khwaja Mir Kalan Harwi 
(d. Akbarabad, 981/1573). 

‘A few scholars of India also visited Makkah and Medina 
where they acquired proficiency in hadith. On their 
return they continued to teach the subject in Gujarat 
for a long time, but eventually went back to Hijaz. 
These were: Shaikh Y'aqub b. Hasan Kashmiri (d. 
1003/1595), Shaikh Jauhar Kashmiri (d. 1026/1617), 
Shaikh ‘Abdun Nabi Gangohi b. Ahmad, Shaikh 
‘Abdullah Sultanpiiri b. Shams-ud-din, Shaikh Qutb- 
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ud-din ‘Abbasi Gujarati, Shaikh Ahmad b. Isma’il 
Mandwi, Shaikh Rajeh b. Dawud Gujarati, Shaikh 
‘Alim-ud-din Mandwi, Shaikh Mo’ammar Ibrahim b. 
Da’ud Manipuri (d. Akbarabad), Shaikh Muhammad 
b. Tahir ‘Ali Patani author of the Majm‘a Bahar-al- 
Anwar, Saiyid ‘Abd-ul-Awwal Husaini b. ‘Ali b. Al- 
‘Ula al-Husaini and few other scholars.” 10 

Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi 

Syed Hakim ‘Abdul Hai continues at another place in the 
As-Thaqafat al-Islamiyah fi al-Hind. 

•‘Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi b. Saif-ud-din 
Bukhari (d. 1052/1642) was destined by God to 
diffuse the knowledge of hadith in India. He started 
his pedagogical activities at Delhi, the metropolies of 
India; and spared no effort in promoting the study of 
hadith. A large number of scholars graduated under 
him and some even penned treatises on the subject. 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi had to strive 
laboriously in diffusing the knowledge of hadith ; 
Allah caused a great benefit to be derived by the 
people through his toil and talents. His efforts were 
so outstanding in comparison to earlier scholars that 
he came to be regarded as the pioneer in this field in 
India. However, as already stated earlier, this is not 
attested by historical evidence. 

■‘After the death of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith 
Dehlavi, his son Shaikh Nur-ul-Haq (d. 1073,1663)- 
took up the unfinished task of his father. This 
tradition was continued by a few of his successors, as 
Shaikh-ul-Islam Shareh Bukhari, arid Salam Ullah 
b. Shaikh N«r-ul-Haq who wrote Muhalla and 
Kamalain."^- 

Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami has correctly observed in the 
biography of Shaikh 'Abdul Haq : 

“Anyhow, by the time Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith 
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Dehlavi started instructing students in hadith this 
branch of learning had almost become extinct in 
Northern India. He lighted the torch of Islamic 
learning in darkened surroundings so resplendently 
that people from far off places felt attracted to him 
like fire-flies. A new teaching centre of hadith came 
into existence in the northern part of the country, 
which culminated in transferring the centre of Islamic 
learning, particularly hadith, from Gujarat to 
Delhi.”** 

Need of a Mujaddid 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi’s sincerity of pur¬ 
pose and godliness diverted attention of the people towards 
study of hadith and created a new atmosphere of teaching and 
learning and research and writing bn the subject which lent the 
hope that his successors and family members, some of whom 
were erudite scholars and writers,.would give further encourage¬ 
ment to diffusion of the hadith. It was expected that hadith 
would be accorded its rightful place in the curricula of educational 
institution in the country. Mufti Nar-ul-Haq (d. 1073/1663), 
the son of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq, was a reputed penman who had 
written a six-volume commentary on Sahih Bukhari as well as on 
Shamail Tirmidhi in Persian. He could have very well brought 
to completion the great task of his father, but, perhaps his 
engagement as Qazi of the Capital at Akbarabad (Agra) did not 
allow him to devote adequate time and attention to the tuitional 
and literary side of the propagation of hadith. His son Shaikh- 
ul-Islam Dehlhvi was also a well-known scholar of hadith who 
wrote a detailed commentary on Sahih Bukhari. But whatever 
may have been the reasons the efforts of the successors of Shaikh 
•Abdul Haq Muhadd.th Dehlavi’s could not spark off the popular 
interest in hadith, as was expected of them. One of the reasons, 
perhaps, was their inclination to utilize hadith for justification 
and furtherance of the Hanafite school of jurisprudence. There 
was another reason also. By the middle of the twelfth centurj 
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Delhi was losing its place as the pedagogic centre of the country 
to Lucknow where Mulla Nizam-ud-din Sihalwi (d. 1161/1748) 
was giving final shape to a new curriculum. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, those who were shaping the new educational system had 
little intellectual contact with Makkah and Medina or those 
places which were known for the study, teaching and preaching 
of haduh. They were chiefly influenced, as the evolution of 
Dars-i-Nizdmi and the literary and biographical works of its 
precursors show, by the intellectual sciences; Among the Islamic 
branches of learning their chief interest lay in jurisprudence. 

Thus, India was, at that time, in search of a scholar who 
was enraptured with the charms of hadith to an extent that he 
was willing to devote himself whole-heartedly to its propagation. 
India got the man it needed in the person of Shah Waliullah in 
the middle of the 12th century of Hijrah (18th; century A. D.), 
who made a motto of his life what a poet has thus expressed : 

Whatever I learnt, I have sunk in oblivion, 

Save the talk of friend, that is my refrain. 

Author of the As-Thaq&fat-al-Isliimiyah fi-al-Hind has after 
giving an account of the services of Traditionists of the eleventh 
and opening decades of the twelfth century A. H. entered into the 
endeavours of Shah Waliullah who not only revived its study 
in India but created a general awakening among the Muslims. 
Hadith came to be recognised as an essential part of curriculum 
of the religious schools which led the students to go in for 
specialisation and higher studies on the subject. Sihah Sittah, 
particularly the four of it, that is, Bukhari, Muslim, Abu Dowud 
and Tirmidhi began to be studied in depth ( which is still not 
common in the Arab countries) and numerous commentaries on 
the classical works of hadith came to be written in this country. 1 * 
Standard works of hadith were rendered into Urdu which proved 
of great benefit to the Muslim community including women. 
These works also created a desire among the people to follow the 
precepts of the holy Prophet. India, in fact, became such a 
centre of hadith studies that the noted Egyptian scholar and editor 
of Al-Manar Syed Rashid Raza has paid tribute to the Indian 
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scholars in these words: 

“Had our brother scholars in India not paid attention to 
the science of hadith in those days, its study would 
have suffered a complete extinction in the eastern 
countries. The subject was already being neglected 
in Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Hijaz since the beginning of 
the tenth century resulting in its complete decline by 
the beginning of the fourteenth century.” 14 

Shah W a Hull ah’s estimate about Hadith 

What were the impulses and inspirations that spurred the 
Shah to study hadith and devote his entire life to its teaching and 
preaching?' We shall have to turn to the Shah’s own writtings 
to find an answer to this question. His magnum opus, the Hujjat 
Allah al-Baligha opens with the words: 

“The crown of all infallible knowledge and the source and 
foundation of religious branches of learning is the 
science of hadith which gives us an account of the 
sayings and doings of the noble Prophet as well as 
tells us of his tacit approval of the things done in his 
presence. The ah&dith are like luminous torches in 
the surrounding darkness, the mile-stones of guidance 
or like the brilliant moon shedding light in a gloomy 
night’. One who follows them finds guidance and is 
blessed with merit and those who disregard them are 
misguided and ruined For the life of the holy 
Prophet (on whom be peace) is the infinite source of 
divine commandments and prohibitions, admonitions 
and glad tidings and instructions and God’s 
remebrance, the abackth abound in all these matters 
like the Qur’an or even to a greater extent.” 15 

At another place he writes: 

“The first and foremost thing to which intellect guides 
any one is that the actions and aphorisms of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace) should be followed ; 
then comes the stage wherein one should develop a. 
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sincere inclination for them in his heart, for this is 
incumbent on a man who has put his trust in God 
and promised to abide by His commandments, and 
who has also resolved to discharge the responsibilities 
laid on him.” 1 * 

Neglect of Hadlth Studies in India 

Another motivation for Shah Waliullah to revive the study 
of hadtth was the deviation of Indian Muslims from the true 
faith and practice. As already stated in the second chapter of 
this work even the educated people were not averse to innovations 
in religious matters Or following superstitious and un-Islamic 
rites and customs. All these had gone to make Islam indistinct 
from polytheistic creeds. In the intellectual and pedagogic 
circles the Greek sciences were hailed as knowledge and wisdom, 
artificial and florid style was esteemed and theological dialectics 
attaching little importance to haduh had overshadowed other 
religious branches of learning. Even those who were inclined to 
attain proficiency in religious sciences never went beyond the 
law and jurisprudence. These were the conditions which made 
the Shah bewail in one of his writings: 

“I ask you who regard yourselves as scholars! O’ servants 
of God, you have entangled yourselves in the net of 
Greek sciences, grammar and syntax and etymology, 
and deem these to be the end of knowledge. But 
knowledge is to be found either in the explicit verses 
of the Book of God or the proven practice of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace). You ought to have 
known how the Prophet (on whom be peace) used to 
offer prayers, how he performed ablution, how he 
went to ease himself, how he kept fasts, how he per¬ 
formed the pilgrimage, how he went out to battle¬ 
field, how he conversed with others, how he kept 
everything in memory and how excellent was his 
character and behaviour. You had to follow his 
practice-not because it was obligatory on you—but 
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that it was the sunnah, the practice of the Prophet 
(on whom be peace). You ought to have learnt the 
injunctions prescribed by religion and created a 
longing in you for success in the life to come through 
your study of the biographies of the Prophet's 
companions and their successors. All these would 
have made you perfect in spirit. But your engage¬ 
ments and studies are all related to things that may be 
helpful in this life but not in the life to come. 

“You leaf through the rulings of the earlier jurisi sand the 
commentaries compiled on them but are oblivious of 
the fact that the word of command is the behest of 
God and His Messenger. Many amongst you are 
told about a certain hadith, but instead of accepting 
and acting on it, you take the plea that you are bound 
to follow your own school of jurisprudence rather 
than that what the blessed Prophet (on whom be 
peace) did or said. You seem to think that the res¬ 
ponsibility of understanding and interpreting the 
ahadi th rested only on those who were experts and 
perfect in knowledge, and since they did not act on a 
certain haditli, there must have been some reason for 
it— it must have been abrogated or superseded by 
another hadith. 

“Lo ! this is not religion If you have given faith to your 
Prophet, than follow him implicitly, irrespective of 
what your juris's say about it. God wanted you to 
follow the Qur an and the sunnah. If it is possible 
for you to do so, well and good ; but if you lack the 
understanding to decide it for yourself, find out the 
rulings of earlier scholars and follow only those who 
were most pious and steadfast in following the sunnah. 
Do acquire the knowledge of those sciences which 
help to develop you intellectually, but always keep it 
in mind that they are merely the means and appliances 
and not an end in themselves. Has it not been made 
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obligatory on you to disseminate knowledge until the 
usages and practices of Islam become evident and 
dominant in a country inhabited by Muslims? But 
you did not tell the people about Islamic practices 
and caused the people to be engaged in unreceived 
rites and customs.” 17 

How much was Shah Waliullah fascinated by the hadith and 
what a reverential regard he had for the earliest compilers of 
hadith can be seen from a letter he wrote to one of his colleagues 
describing the merits and services of Imam Bukhari. 18 

Enthusiasm for Hadith 

It has already been mentioned earlier that when the Shah 
took leave from his mentor Shaikh Abu Tahir Madani, the latter 
recited a couplet which said : 

I have forgotten the pathways all, 

Save that leading to your lodge, 

The Shah promptly replied : ‘I have unlearnt everything I 
had read, barring that pertaining to Itadith 

Shah Waliullah’s life bears out that he remained true to what 
he had said to his mentor ; he engaged himself for the rest of 
his life in the teaching, exposition and propagation of the hadith 
No sooner than the Shah returned to India that he devoted 
himself wholeheartedly to the promotion of the study of hadith 
in the country. It did not take long for the seminary known as 
Madrasa Rahimiyah to become the foremost institution for 
hadith studies attracting students from every nook, and corner of 
the country. It had s udents from such far off places as Sind 19 
and Kashmir,*® besides those from nearer districts. Apart from 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz who took the place of his father and continued 
his mission, the Madrasa had the honour of producing several 
eminent scholars of international fame. Syed MurtaZa Bilgarami, 
popularly known as Zabidi (1145-1205/1732-1/91), wrote the 
Tcj-al-XJroos Sharh Qamoos and Ilhaf-us-S'adatil Muttaqin li 
Shark lhya ‘Uloom id Dvi which carved out a place for him 
among the scholars of Arab countries. He used to have polemical 
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disputations with the scholars attached to court of Egyptian 
Sultans. Qazi Thanaullah Pani Pati (d. 1225/1713), a spiritual 
disciple of Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan 21 who wrote the Tafsir-i- 
Mazhaii and Mala. Budd had also been a student of die Shah. 

India thus became, perhaps for the first time in its history, 
due to the efforts of Shah Waliullah, a centre of hadith studies 
comparable to Yemen and some of its scholars were hailed as 
teachers of kadith even in Hijaz. 22 Nawab Syed Siddlq Hasan 
Khan has alluded to the illustrious services of Shah Waliullah to 
the cause of hadith in his two Arabic couplets in these words: 

Whoever comes to your door, all his limbs get engaged in 
rehearsing the hadith. 

Eyes speak of its coolness hands rejoice of its wealth, 
heart speaks of the cpntentment and peace and the 
ears announce the virtuous talk they hear. 

Tn the above couplet the different Arabic words used for the 
limbs allude to the earlier scholars of hadith such as Qurrata bin 
Khalid al-Sadusi, Sillata bin-Ashim al-‘Adwi, Jabir bin ‘Abdullah 
and Imam Hasan Basri. 

Writings of Shah Waliullah 

The Shah wrote a number of works on hadith and its allied 
subjects. A brief description of these is given here. 

1. Musaffa —A commentary on Muwatta of Imam Malik 
in Persian. 

2. Musawwa —A commentary on Muwatta in Arabic. 

Both these works were written by the Shah to illustrate the 
way of teaching hadith and drawing legal rulings from them. 
They also show the depth of his knowledge and insight into 
fiqh and hadith. The Shah gave precedence to the Muwatta 
of Imam Malik in the six most authentic works of hadith and 
assigned it the same place as given to Ibn Majah by others. He 
always pleaded to give it precedence in teaching of the subject. 
He writes in his Will. 

■‘When one has attained proficiency in Arabic, he should 
be taught Muwatta with the chain of narrators through 
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Yahya h. Yahya Masmudi. No deviation should be 
made in this regard, since it forms the central work in 
haduh literature. Its study is of great merit. I have 
studied it thoroughly.”** 

3. Sharh Tarajim Abwab Saklh Bukhari. The commentaries 
on Bukhari have always been deemed essential for higher studies 
in haduh with the result that every generation of scholars has 
attempted a new commentary adding ne>v dimensions to its 
significance. The Shah wrote this work in Arabic. It was first 
printed by the Da’iratul Ma‘arif, Hyderabad in 1323/1905. 
Thereafter Ashah-ul-Mat5b‘e of Delhi included the work as 
introduction to the Sahih Bukhari published by it. 

4. Majmu'a Rasa'il Arba‘a is a collection of four short 

tracts and includes Irshad ila Muhimmatil Asnad and a Tarajim-al- 
Btijchari (a short article of one page different from the. Sharh 
Tarajim). ; 

5. Al-Fadhl al-Mubtn fil Mumfsal min Haduh in~Nabi al- 
Amin-al-Nawadir min Haduh Saiyid-uljAwa il wal-Awakhir. This 
brochure sets forth the merit of compiling forty ahadith. Earlier 
scholars have penned treatises on the subject in their times but 
the Shah has collected smaller yet significant ahaduh. It needs 
to be committed to memory and taught to the students 

6. Musalsalat. The Shah has also written several treatises 
not properly on the subject of haduh but indirectly connected 
with it which need to be gone through as preparatory works for 
haduh studies. These works evince his depth of knowledge and, 
insight into the science of haduh and the manner in which fiqh 
and haduh can be harmonised. They also show his breadth of 
vision in a dispassionate evaluation of different works oit the 
subject including their authors. Actually speaking they speak 
of the moderation and poise of the Shah with which he had been 
gifted by God. The books'falling in this category are : 

(1) Al-Ansaffi Bafan-i-Asb&b al-lkhtdlaf: Two epilogues 
are included in the Hujjai Allah-al-Baligha which cover 22 pages 
and are divided into four sections. According to the publisher,* 4 
these concluding chapters were included in only one manuscript 
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of the Hujjat. In the concluding lines of these epilogues, the 
Shah says: 

“I had decided to write a treatise tinder the title Ghayat 
al-Insaffi Bayan-i-Asbob al-Ikhtala f in which I wanted 
to discuss in some detail the reasons for differences 
illustrating them with examples ahd evidences but I 
could not find time for it. However, while dealing 
with the isstie in this work( Hujjat-Allah al-Baligha) 

T thought it proper to pen whatever I had in mind at 
the time, since it was theh easier to db so.”* 4 

It seems that the Shah was able to find time to re-write this 
portion, with certain additions. The treatise subsequently com¬ 
pleted makes certain additions mid omissions in the epilogue 
spoken of earlier. 

The Al-tnsaf is a unique work on the topic and has seen 
several reprints in India and other countries. It was also published 
in Egypt, first in 1327/1909 by Shirkata al-Matbii‘at al-‘Ilmiyah 
and then by Maktabata al-Mansurah. I have before me another 
copy brought out by Dar-un-Nafa’is, Beirut which covers 111 
pages of average size. It has been checked and edited by the 
noted Tradtionist Shaikh ‘Abdul Fattah Abu Ghuddah of Egypt. 

(2) ‘tqd al-Jidfi Ahkam al-Ijtihad wal-Taqhd. 

(3) Al-Mubhsth al-Sab'e of Hujjat-Allah al-Boligha. 

The portion of the Hujjat extending from the second chapter 
of the first part to the last portion of the second one gives 
a logical and convincing exposition of the secrets and wisdom of 
hadith and the method of its practical application for deduction 
of juridical rulings in a way typical with the Shalt - unequalled 
by any scholar either before or after him. It is regrettable that 
certain people studying or even teaching the Hujjat sometime skip 
over this part as if it were of less consequence. 

Consistency between Fiqh and Hadith 

The intellectual artd educational circles in the Islamic world 
had been divided, since a long time, into two schools of fiqh and 
hadith , each shaping its development independently of the other. 
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Very often the cleavage btice engendered never allowed them to 
close their differences The juristic schools took note of the 
hadlth only when they deemed it necessary to seek justification 
for the View held by them on a legal question, or when they had 
to rebut the criticism levelled against them for holding an incorrect 
view, or else to demonstrate the seemliness of their own juristic 
ruling in comparison to another school of fiqh In the teaching 
of the Sihsh, the jurisconsults normally tried to explain away die 
ahadith not in conformity with the views of their school or 
brought forth those which helped to verify the accuracy of their 
stand. If the classical work of any school of jurisprudence based 
its arguments pertaining to any legal issue on the ahadith, its 
followers having aptitude and competence to. undertake research 
in hadith normally limited their studies to the examination and 
elucidation of the ahadith referred to in such a classical work. 24 
These were undoubtedly praiseworthy intellectual endeavours to 
furtheir the cause of their own schools of fiqh, still they could 
neither be deemed as efforts to re-evaluate the legal issues nor 
an essay at bringing out the compatibility of the fiqh and hadith. 

The different schools of jurisprudence had been converted 
into iron* moulds which could be broken but neither bent nor 
expanded. 27 Those who adhered to any particular school of 
jurisprudence considered their owrt school to be hundred per cent 
faultless save for some remote possibility of human error. The 
prevailing thought has been succinctly expressed in an adage 
which says: “Our way is primarily exact and flawless with a 
remote possibility of error, but those" of others are basically 
wrong and unreceived with some prospects of validity.” The 
result of this way of thinking was that the four juristic schools 
(Hanafite, Malakite, Shafe'ite and Hanbalite) which had been 
acknowledged since the earliest times as sects within the main 
body bf orthodox Islam, and whose founders were undisputedly 
revered as pious and saintly souls, were drifting apart with the 
passage of time and their differences were degenerating into 
public debates which often turned into brawls and violent clashes. 
Even worse was the lot of those scholars who left any juristic 
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school to follow the hadith in devotions according to their own 
understanding. Shaikh Muhammad Fakhir Za’ir (1120-1164/ 
1611-1654) of Allahabad had to face popular resentment since* 
as some scholars assert, he dared follow the non-conformist path 
of the Ahl-i-Hadith. 

A significant achievement of the Shah which constituted 
a part of his endeavour for the regeneration of Islam as well 
as propagation of the hadith and restoration of the Prophet’s 
sunnah was to establish the rapport between the hadith and fiqh 
in order to combine and reconcile the four juristic schools. His 
efforts in this direction were in fulfilment of the inspiration 
claimed to have been received by him from the holy Prophet that 
God would bless his efforts for the consolidation of the Muslims 
in a particular way 28 

In so far as Indian sub-continent is concerned, no effort 
seems to have ever been made earlier in this direction. The 
absence of any such attempt is explained by the peculiar historical 
and literary developments in this country. India had remained, 
ever since the advent of Islam in this country, under the Turk or 
Afghan suzerains. Both these races had not only been Hanafites 
from the time of their conversion to Islam but also its zealous 
supporters. 

The Malikites and Hanbalites were unable to gain an entry 
into India for about eight hundred years- Shafe‘ite school had 
some adherents in the southern coastal regions, but it remained 
limited to certain parts of Madras, Karnataka, Bhatkal and 
Kerala. Only Malabar had a preponderance of Shafe'ite school 
since a number of scholars, mystics and merchants belonging to 
that school had settled there after emigration from other countries. 
It could also not produce scholars and traditionists, save a few 29 
like Shaikh Makhdum Faqih “Ali Mahayami (d 835,1432), the 
author of the Tafsir Tabstr-al-Rahmon and Taislr-al-Mann&n, 
Shaikh Makhdum Isma‘il Faqih al-Sakkari al-Siddiqi (d. 949/ 
1542) and Makhdum Shaikh Zain-ud*din (d. i28/1522), who 
could have exerted an influence on the intellectual circles of the 
northern India, or obliged the Hanafite scholars to study the 
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Sh5fe‘ite system of jurisprudence. Even those scholars of India 
who happened to undertake a journey to Hijaz for the study of 
hadith , preferred to receive education from the Hanafite scholars, 
mostly those who had migrated there from India or Afghan stan. 3 ® 
Hijaz was then included in the Turkish dominion whose dominant 
juristic school was Hanafite since the Turks also belonged to 
that school. 

Shah Waliullah was the first scholar from India whose chief 
tutor was the great Shafe'ite scholar Shaikh Abu Tahir Kurdi 
Madani. Shaikh Abu Tahir left a lasting impression on the 
Shah because ofhis depth of knowledge, personal charm, spiritual 
perfection and breadth of vision. The Shah has spoken of his 
tutors in Hijaz in the Insan al-'Ayn. They include Shaikh 
Taj-ud-din Qala’i who was a Hanafite scholar of hadith but 
his another mentor Shaikh Muhammad Wafd UUah b. Shaikh 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b Sutaiman was a Malakite. During 
the time the Shah remained in Hijaz the leading scholars and 
teachers, particularly those of hadith originally belonged to 
Yemen or Kurdistan who were mostly Shafe‘ite.\ All these 
factors contributed to acquaint the Shah with jurisprudence and 
distinctive features of the Shafe‘ite school. Similarly, he got an 
•opportunity to make himself informed of the Malikite and 
Hanbalite systems which had not been available to any earlier 
Indian scholar owing to geographical, political, and cultural 
reasons. This made a comparative study of the different juristic 
schools easier for the Shah in comparison to his predecessors. 

The Shah left for Hijaz in 1143/1730, when he was 30 years 
of age, after spending 12 years in th? profession of teaching. He 
was, however, gifted with a bent of mind pre-disposed to an 
undogmatic attitude and reconcilation of differences, aptly exp¬ 
ressed by the mystic Rumi in one of his couplets: 

You have come to bring communion. 

And not to make separation. 

He had already made up his mind to strive for bringing 
about a greater conformity between the hadith and the fiqh and it 
was for this reason that he had started giving preference to the 
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juristic opinions of the hadith scholars over those of different 
schools of jurisprudence He had written in Al-Juz al-Latif 
fi-Tarjumata al-‘Abd al-DhSyif: 

“An study of the four juristic schools and their principles 
of jurisprudence as well as the ahaduh on which they 
base their arguments has led me to prefer the juristic 
findings of the hadith scholars- This inclination was 
backed by divine influence. Thereafter, I was seized 
with a longing to make the pilgrimage to the two 
sacred Mosques.” 91 

The Shah disliked the approach of narrow-minded followers 
of the different juristic schools (who never allowed even .the least 
deviation from their stand) as well as the Zahiriyah sect (which 
rejected the fiqh and denounced the founders of juristic schools 
despite their depth of learning and piety). He criticized both 
these groups decrying them as extremists and guilty of immodera¬ 
tion. He held that the ‘truth was in-between’; neither the former 
were absolutely correct nor the latter. 

In the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha he writes : 

“The basis for juristic deduction, on the one hand, and 
following the hadith literally, on the other, are both 
grounded in true religion and scholars have at all 
times acted in accordance with both these principles. 
Tt is only that some have attached a bit more impor¬ 
tance to the deductive approach than to the literal 
adherence of the hadith while others have taken a 
contrary course. It is not at all proper to ignore 
either of these principles to which commonality of 
both the groups is accustomed. The right course in 
this matter lies in bringing about a reconciliation 
between the two so that what is wanting in one is 
made up by the other. This was the view held by 
Imam Hasan Basri ”** 

The Shah also writes in his Wasiyat Namah: 

“Scholars who are well-versed both in the fiqh and hadith 
should be followed in petty matters, but the major 
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juristic issues should he constantly checked with the 
Book of God and hadith of the Prophet (peace be 
upon him).” 

A*ain he sqy$: 

“It is necessary for the Muslims to keep on correlating 
the rulings based on analogical deduction with the 
Qur**n and the hadith for they can never afford to be 
unmindful of it” 8 * 

The Shah had l>een mentally and educationally groomed 
in an atmosphere pervaded by the Hanafite school of jurisprudence 
and therefore he was conversant as well as appreciated the distinc¬ 
tive features of that school like any other scholar belonging to it. 
He acknowledged its merits and wrote on different occasions that 
owing to various historical, intellectual, political and cultural 
developments the Hdnafite (as well as Shafe'ite) fiqh had come to 
receive greater attention, it was more polished and had a unified 
sequence, more commentaries on it were written and better expo¬ 
sition of its principles was made then could be Claimed for any 
other juristic system. He wrote about Imam Abu Hanifa: 

“Imam Abu Hanifa occupied a very high place in the 
ijtihad (interpretation) and istanbat (application) of 
law adopted by the school of jurists like Ibrahim 
Nakha’i and other equally eminent scholars. In his 
interpretations he has shown a deep insight in bringing 
out the rationale and reasons for his legal opinions. 
He took keen interest in working out the details of 
specific juristic issues."* 4 

At the same time, the Shah held Imam Malik in the highest 
regard and considered his Muwatta as one of the most authentic 
collections qf hadith, which was in his view an indispensable 
work on the subject. 3 * 

On the other hand he paid tribute to the thoroughness and 
clarity of the Sha.fe‘ite school, held it as nearest to hadith 
and acknowledged the perspicacity of Imam Shafe'i,* 4 

In regard to Ahmad ibn Hanbal, the Shah writes in the 
Hujjat Allah al-Baligha : 
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“Among these jurists and traditionists, the one most 
eminent, outstanding in his knowledge of hadith and 
having a deep insight in juristic matters was Imam 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal while Is'haq b. Rahuyah occupied 
the place next to him ” 37 

The Shah had cultivated a moderate and balanced view by 
going through the works and biographies of the founders of all 
the four juristic schools which had made him realise their deep 
knowledge and vision in religion as well as the great services 
they had rendered to the Muslims. This could not be expected 
from the scholars who had remained at!ached to a particular 
school and were unable, for various reasons, to step beyond the 
limits of the : r own juristic school. 

The Moderate V lew 

A distinguishing feature of Shah Waliullah’s revivalist endea¬ 
vour which was the result of his instinctive perception, was the 
moderate and balanced approach he had adopted in regard to 
ijtihnd (individual reasoning) and taqhd (the unquestioning 
acceptance of the rulings of earlier jurists of one's own school). 
The Shah's approach in this matter showed his strong common- 
sense, realism and discernment. On the one hand, there were 
scholars who deemed it incumbent on all Muslims, whether a 
scholar or a commoner, to follow the Qur’an and Sunnah and to 
derive legal rulings directly from these sources. They considered 
taqhd to be forbidden. This way of thought, though not expli¬ 
citly spelt out by them, is the logical conclusion of the views 
expressed in the writings of the scholars of this school, headed 
by ‘AUama Tbn Hazm among the earlier academicians. But this 
was impracticable since it was beyond the competence of every 
Muslim to exercise individual reasoning in legal matters. 

On the other hand, there were those who considered taqhd 
obligatory for every Muslim and held the opinion that the least 
deviation from it amounted to waywardness and errancy almost 
in the same way as the former group deprecated taqhd of any 
particular school of jurisprudence. Those who favoured taqhd 
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closed their eyes to the fact that the adoption of any particular 
juristic school was just a means to keep the common people 
away from following their own whims and personal predilections, 
to protect the Muslim society from confusion and anarchy, to 
bring about orderliness and uniformity in religious observances 
and, finally, to make it easier for the common people to abide by 
the injunctions of the sharvah. But they took the means for the 
end and insisted on it so dogmatically that the entire issue which 
pertained to legal methodology was ossified as if it were an article 
of faith, abiding and immutable. 

The viewpoint of the Shah in this regard was nearer to 
the spirit of sharvah. He drew inspiration from the practice 
followed in the earliest era of Islam which showed greater practi¬ 
cal sense and feasibility since it met the demands of human life 
and psyche. In a chapter dealing with the practice followed by the 
people upto fourth century A.H. and thereafter in the investigation 
and scrutiny of religious issues he has given in the Hujjat Allah 
al-Baligha a detailed account of the method of legal inquiry of 
those times- He writers: 

Practice of Muslims During the Earliest Era 

“It should be known that prior to the fourth century of 
Islamic era there was neither any consensus among 
the people on juristic issues nor they blindly followed 
any particular school of jurisprudence. Abu Talib 
says in the Qut-al-Qulub that treatises on law (i.e. 
compilations of juristic opinions) came into existence 
later on. In the first two centuries it was not custo¬ 
mary to repeat the findings of earlier jurists and the 
people neither adhered to any particular school of 
law in formulating their juristic opinion nor deemed 
the view held by any scholar on any issue as binding 
for those belonging to that school. 

“I may add that after the first two centuries inferences 
began to be drawn from general to particularises, but 
it is certain that during the fourth century the people 
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were not used, to follow any particular school of law, 
nor they limited their enquiries and interpretations 
and citations of the legal rulings to any one school. 
This is clear from the usage of those times. 

“The ummah (Muslim Society) consisted of two classes: 
one of the ‘idama (scholars) and the other of common 
people. 

\ 

“In the matters accepted by consensus, that is, those in 
which there were no differences between the common 
people and the majority of scholars, the people 
followed the practice of the law-giver (i.e., . the holy 
Prophet). They learnt the method of performing 
ablution, bath, offering prayers paying the zakat or 
similar devotional and obligatory duties from their 
parents or teachers and scholars of their towns, and 
acted on them. If any new issue cropped up, they 
used to enquire from any scholar learned in fiqh 
nearest to them, irrespective of the juristic school to 
which such a scholar belonged. 

“In so far as the elites were concerned, they had sufficient 
knowledge of the ahaditk of the Prophet and practice 
of the companions to guide them and hardly needed 
anything else for their guidance. They were invariably 
aware of the ahaditk categorised as well-known or 
genuine, accepted by one or the other eminent jurist 
and for the rejection of which there was no valid 
reason. They also had the coinciding dictums of the 
companions and their successors which could not be 
disputed by any one. If, in regard to a particular 
issue, they found nothing to satisfy themselves, either 
because of the discrepant versions handed down 
through different sources or for want of a valid reason 
to prefer a particular report or any other reason, they 
turned to the writings of the jurists and scholars 
preceding them. If they found two dictums on the 
same issue, they accepted the one more sound and 
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judicious irrespective of the fact that it was the view 
held by an scholar of Medina or Kufa. Those who 
were endowed with the ability of arriving at their 
own judgement through interpretation or derivation 
did so to explore the issues on which no clear prece¬ 
dent wa$ available. Such scholars were however 
known as belonging to the school of their teachers or 
fraternity. Some of these, for example, were known 
as Shafe'ites or Hanafites. Even the scholars who 
preferred to follow the hadith (rather than any 
juristic school) were often taken as belonging to a 
certain school, if they were found in agreement with 
that school on a number of issues a$, for example, 
Nassai and Baihaqi were reckoned as Shafe‘ites. 
Only sifch scholars were appointed, in those days, 
as judges or jurisconsults who possessed the ability 
of ijtihad. i.e., had attained a certain degree of com¬ 
petence in investigation and scrutiny of the principles 
of jurisprudence. They were. known both as faqih 
and mujtahid. Then there came afterwards the people 
who opted for any particular school of law.”* 8 

Legitimacy of Taqlid 

Taking a reasonable, detached and realistic view in the 
matter, the Shah considered taqlid justified for the man who 
followed a particular juristic school or one of the great jurists in 
order to give allegiance to the holy Prophet and his *hari‘ah, 
in case he found himself incompetent to discover religious 
injunctions or what was attested by the Book and the sunnah. 
There can be several reasons for taqlid, said Shah Waliullah. 
One may be illiterate, or may not have the leisure to engage in 
study and enquiry, or may lack, the resources to discover the 
directives, or else to draw hny inference from.them. In this 
connexion the Shah has cited Ibn Hazm’s view-point that taqlid 
is forbidden since it is not permissible for any Muslim to accept 
the statement of anyone save the Prophet without adequate 
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reason. Thereafter he writes : 

“What Ibn Hazm says will not hold good for a man who 
does not give allegiance to anyone save the Prophet 
(on whom be peace): for, he considers permissible and 
forbidden only what has been allowed and prohibited 
by Allah and His Apostle. But, as he has not directly 
received knowledge about the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace), nor he has the ability 
to reconcile such reports and draw inferences from 
them, he merely relies on a pious and God-fearing 
scholar with the confidence that the scholar is only an 
exponent and commentator of the Prophet’s surmah. 
How can this man be blamed if he discards the 
scholar the moment he comes to know that his earlier 
estimate was not correct ? How can such a man be 
deemed as opposed to the sunnah and the shariah ? 

“Everybody knows that questions have been asked and 
juristic opinions given ever since the time of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace). It hardly matters 
whether a man always consults one jurisconsult or 
different jurists on different occasions. How can this 
be deemed as unlawful if the intention of this man is 
seemly and he sincerely desires to abide by the injunc¬ 
tions of the shariah ? Since we do not maintain 
that Allah has sent down His Law from the heavens to 
any jurisconsult or that the jurisconsult is immaculate 
and obedience to him is a must for us, adherence to 
such jurist and preceptor is merely because we consider 
him to be a scholar of the Qur'an and sunnah of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace). Whatever advice is, 
given by such an scholar will either be based on a 
clear directive of the Qur'an and the sunnah or derived 
from these in accordance with the principles laid 
down for it. He may, however, be led to believe, in 
all sincerity, that a certain matter is based on a given 
stipulation found in the Book or the sunnah , although 
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his view may not he correct. In this case the jurist 
will be said to have unintentionally made a wrong 
analogical deduction, even though he may maintain 
that his opinion is based on what the Prophet 
(on whom be peace) has said about the stipulation 
necessary for taking that view. In the circumstances, 
his analogical deduction can be attributed to the 
directive of the Prophet (on whom be peace) as 
understood by him. Had this not been an accepted 
rule, nobody would have ever followed any jurist. 
But if we come to know of an authentic hadith with’ 
reliable chain of narrators contradicting the legal 
opinion of that jurist or Imam, and we reject the 
hadith by giving preference to the analogical deduc¬ 
tion of the jurist, then who would be a greater 
wrongdoer than us and what would be our excuse 
when we shall tomorrow be facing God.” 1 * 

Characteristics of the Four Juristic Schools 

With this sharp and judicious analysis of taqlid, the Shah 
also throws light on the wisdom of following the four juristic 
schools by a great majority of Muslims all over the world in 
a slim but valuable tract entitled ‘Iqd al-Jidfi Ahkam al-Ijtihad 
wal-Taqhd He says : 

“Remember that there is a great security in following the 
four juristic schools while a great risk is involved in 
rejecting them. There are several reasons for it. 

. First, the Muslims have always been agreed upon 
reposing confidence on the earliest generation of 
Muslims in the matter of ascertaining the rules of 
sharVah. The successors of the companions relied 
on their predecessors, those who came after them on 
the earlier generations and so on. The scholars in 
all ages have reposed trust in their forerunners. 
Reason also commends this course for the two 
sources of knowledge of sharVah are its transmission 
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and drawing inferences. Transmission is possible 
only when the later generation is willing to learn 
from its predecessor. For drawing an inference 
it is equally necessary that the views of the earlier 
generations should be known so that any conclusion 
drawn does not go beyond the sphere of its frame of 
reference and thus contravene the consensus of the 
Muslim community on any issue. Hence it is essential 
to rely and seek help of our forerunners. This is 
correct of all other branches of learning, arts and 
crafts, since these can be learnt only from and keeping 
company of their instructors. It seldom happens 
that one can acquire expertise without following this 
course*, one can argue that this is possible, but actually 
it never happens- 

“Now that it is established that to repose trust in the 
findings and dictums of our forbears is essential, 
it becomes necessary that the sayings on which we 
have to rely have been transmitted through reliable 
sources ■; they have been included in well-known com¬ 
pilations; have been duly examined and analysed ih a 
way that those to be given precedence over others are 
clearly spelt out; those commonly accepted are sifted 
from others approved only by a few; the source of a 
directive is known; its exact implication is ascertain¬ 
able; different sayings are capable of being reconciled 
and the rationale of injunctions is also explicit. 
Any juristic school and its juristic opinions lacking 
these conditions cannot be relied upon. There is not 
a single school of law formulated in the ages gone 
by, save these four schools, which fulfils all these 
conditions.” 40 

The Shah adopted the course of moderation between ijtihad 
and taqhd which chimed with the objectives Of the shari'ah, 
human psychology and the realities of life. He approved of 
taqlid on the conditions that intention was seemly and proper and 
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one was clear inhis mind about emulating the Prophet (on whom 
be peace) and following the injunctions of the Qur’an and the 
sunnah. He perniitted dependence on an scholar solely on the 
ground of one’s confidence in his bein§ an exponent and inter¬ 
preter of shan‘ah by virtue of his being learned in the Qur'an and 
the sunnah. Such reliance was also to be accompanied by a 
willingness to discard a scholar in case the trust reposed in 
him proved to be misplaced He held that a believer should not 
have the least hesitation in accepting a directive contained in a 
hadiih if the opinion of the jurist was found to differ from it. 

“But nay, by thy Sustainer! They do not (really) believe 
unless they make thee (O Prophet) a judge of all on 
which they disagree among themselves, and then find 
in their hearts no bar to an acceptance of thy decision 
and give themselves bp (to it) in utter self-surrender.”* 1 

Necessity of Ijtihad 

Shah Waliallah considered ijtihad (interpretation or dis¬ 
covery of law fbom its sources within the frame-work and in 
accordance with the methodology laid down for such an exercise) 
essential for every age in Order to meet the changing social needs 
of the time even though he acknowledged the distinguishing 
features of the four schools of Islamic law, paid tribute to the 
greatness as well as the services rendered by the earliest tradi- 
tionist-jurists and recommended-to make full use of their scholarly 
findings. He declared that to ignore these schools was fraught 
with danger and was also harmful for the community. At the 
same time, he also pleaded that ijtihad was but a natural outcome 
of the changes brought about by the march of time and hence 
necessary for not only the expansion of the Islamic law but also 
for the guidance of mankind in accordance with the divine 
revelation. In his view it was the jdu,ty of religious scholars to 
exert themselves for ijtihad in/all times to come. In his intro¬ 
duction to Musaffa, he writes : 

“Ijtihad is a fard bit kifayaht* in every age. The Ijtihad 
I am speaking of here does not mean that it should be 
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of the same calibre as that of Imam Shafe'i who was 
second to none in his knowledge of the canons for 
reception and rejection of fiadith, Arabic grammar 
and syntax etc,, and who never had to depend on any 
one in legal interpretation or drawing an inference. 
I mean here the affiliated ijtihad which signifies 
finding out the injunctions of the shan‘ah from the 
original sources and interpreting and drawing infer¬ 
ences on the lines indicated by the great jurists, 
irrespectives of the school followed for the purpose. 

“And when we say that ijtihad is incumbent during the 
present times (and there is a consensus among scholars 
on this point), it is because new issues crop up rapidly 
and they cannot be encompassed beforehand. It is 
essential to know the command of God about such 
matters, for what has already been written or compiled 
on the subject may be insufficient or likely to give 
rise to controvercies. Such issues cannot be solved 
without re- examining the arguments given therefor 
Certain rulings handed down from the great jurists 
are also intersected and cannot be fully relied upon. 
Therefore, these matters cannot be solved unless the 
issues are re-examined in accordance with the metho¬ 
dology laid down for legal reasoning and a fresh 
examination of the issues. 4 ®” 
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Exposition of the Rationale of Shari'ah 
and Hadith. 

(Hujjat Allah al-Baligha) 


The magnum opus of Shah Waliullah, the Hujjat Allah 
al-Baligha, is a comprehensive and cogent work presenting a 
synthesis of the Islamic creed, devotions, transactions, morals, 
social philosophy, statecraft and spirituality. All these have 
been balanced and integrated in such a perfect manner that they 
appear to be jewels of the same necklace or links of the same 
golden chain. It also does not suffer from the usual weaknesses 
found in most of the old works, written apologetically or aggre¬ 
ssively. This moderation and balance is the result of the Shah’s 
deep and wide knowledge of hadith and his bent of mind 
fostered by the study of the Prophet’s character as well as 
keeping company with pious and virtuous scholars. Few works 
can compare the compendious yet clear and cohesive exposition 
attempted in the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha , l which laid the founda¬ 
tion of a new dialectical theology for the modern age of reason. 
It is thus a work which can satisfy any truehearted man endowed 
with common sense, provided, of course, he can appreciate and 
ponder over the profound investigations of the Shah. So far 
as we are aware there is no other work in any language known 
to us, written for the investigation of the truth of any religion 
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on a rational basis or if it has been written* it has not corrie 
to light. 

India or rather the entire world of Islam was ripe, by the 
close of twelfth century A.H., owing to several social, intellectual 
and pedagogic developments, to enter into a new age of reason 
which was to stimulate a general taste for discovering the rationale 
of the precepts and directives of shariah. This new trend would 
have surely misled many a mind and pen; for, the hadith and 

4 

sunnah were to be singled'.o'uty due to peculiar circumstances of 
the time, for criticism aii&cicating doubts in their authenticity*. 
Nobody could havp succeeded in meeting this challenge if he had 
not been well-versed in the Qur‘an and the sunnah, philosophy, 
theology, ethics, psychology, sociology and economics (of his 
time) and also possessed the purity of spirit known as ihsan in 
Islamic idiom. 

All these factors demanded that before the new era began, 
some one should deal, within human limitations, of course, with 
the issues that were going to be raised shortly. Such a man need 
not have been impeccable nor his knowledge was to transcend 

his own time and space; he was bound to reflect the then current 

© 

of knowledge and his pattern of education; yet, he had to be a 
faithful interpreter of the hadith and sunnah. 

Writing about the reasons $nd impulses which led him to 
pen the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, the'Shah says: 

•‘The most delicate and .deep as well as sublime and 
glorious aspect Of the*science of hadith consists of its 
wisdom and rationale and characteristics and signifi¬ 
cance of religious injunctions which impart insight into 
them and save man from confusion and eccentricity .” 31 

A Delicate Topic 

Any description of religious truths, involving the wisdom 
and rationale behind a given injunction of the shariah is, however, 
an extremely delicate task' since even a passing emphasis, a 
penchant for any particular way of thought or prevailing concepts 
of the time can mislead the writer to dwell more on the material 
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benefits and advantages to be had from such a precept than to 
emphasise the real purpose of the religious practices which 
ultimately aim at creating a living consciousness of God, following 
His commands and achieving eternal salvation. 

A treatment of the subject can divert one’s attention to seek for 
an evolved structure of the society for cultural or political purposes 
completely neglecting the spirit of iman (faith) and ihtisab* 
(conviction) and thus injure theot' irreparably. Take for instance 

v 

the objectives of salat or rjtuakjjfrayer which can be described as a 
military exercise, helpful instilling a sense of discipline and 
following the leader; saum (fasting) can fie explained as beneficial 
for health; zakat (poor-due) as a tax on the rich for the benefi 
of the poor; and haj (pilgrimage) can be made out as the occasion 
for an international (annual conference for considering the issues 
facing the Muslim world. 

These were the dangers, net imaginary since several such 
examples can be cited, which had made the task so delicate that 
only a scholar with a deep knowledge of all branches of religious 
sciences, versed with the object of divine revelation and prophet- 
hood and having a settled belief peneterating into his heart and 
soul could acquit himself of this delicate task. None was more 
qualified to undertake this great venture than Shah Waliullah, 

Earlier Writings ,, 

Thus Shah has made a mention of the endeavours made by 
earlier scholars but these were in his yi?w, meagre and inconsi¬ 
derable. He writes in the introduction' vor)Hujjat Allah al-Baligha. 

“The scholars of old had trted tor expound the rationale 
which have been given v due consideration in legal 
matters. Those who delved into them later on have 
hinted at some very profound reasons, but these are 
also scanty. To delineate these issues now will not 
mean going against' the consensus as nobody has left 
any fullfledged work on this subject nor laid down the 
norms and corollaries in a systematic manner.’ 5 

The Shah has referred to the writings of Imam Ghazzaii 
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‘Allama Khattabi and Shaikh-ul-Tslam ‘Iz-ud-din b. ‘Abdus 
Salim which allude, at-places, to the wisdom of the shartah.* 
He has refuted the view that the prescriptive directions of the 
short ah need not have any design and goal or that there was no 
relationship between the actions and their retribution. He has 
based his arguments on the Quranic verses and ahadith in which 
such a relationship has beefi spelt out or the merit or demerit of 
any deed has been explained He cites ahetdith, on the authority 
of Caliph ‘Umar and other, companions expounding the reasons 
for the excellence of certhh}" deeds and observances or the dis¬ 
advantages inherent in &dme : of the forbidden acts . 7 He has 
controverted the assumption that the task was so precarious that 
it need not be attempted or that it fell in the category of 
‘modernism’ or that it was fruitless and impracticable. He has 
also recounted the reasons why the matter could not be attended 
to by earlier scholars 8 

The Shah has stressed the desirability of expounding this 

branch of Islamic learning. He says that there may be ahadlth 

which apparently contradict reason and some of the jurists have 

even discarded them on that ground. In such cases it becomes 

necessary, according to the Shah, to re-examine them to find out 

whether such ahaduh are really sensible and plausible.* Another 

reason given by him is the differences between various juristic 

schools. Some close their eyes to intelligibility of a hadith, some 

•* % 

take recourse to its interpretation and explanation while others 
just accept its outward meaning. The differing standards applied 
by various groups, which "were distemperate in his view, called 
for a fuller elucidation of the subject. He considered such an 
attempt not only permissible and useful but also the need of the 
hour and a great service to the cause of religion . 10 

Apart from the Shah's realisation of the urgency of this task 
and his own experience, he had an inspiration from the holy 
Prophet which convinced him that a new interpretation of religion 
was required of him. He says, “I found an illumination within 
my heart which went on increasing. During my stay in Makkah 
I saw Imam Hasan and Imam Husain in a dream who gave me 
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a pen saying that it belonged to their maternal grandfather, the 
Messenger of Allah on whom be peace and blessings .” 11 

Shaikh Muhammad Ashiq of Phulat, a cousin as well as a 
disciple who was a constant companion of the Shah, was very 
insistent that he should undertake the task. He was fully aware 
of the capabilities of the Shah besides being very intimate 
to him. 1 * 

Thus it was that God caused this momentous work to be 
written by the Shah . 18 

Introductory Topics 

The opening topics touched upon by the Shah comprise 
discussions which demonstrate the essentiality of divine guidance, 
revelation, prophethood and the instruction and coaching man 
receives from them. The discussion centres round the basic 
concept of responsibility 14 in which he shows clearly that it 
springs from human nature. The capabilities man enjoys demand 
that God should charge him with responsibilities akin to angelic 
obligations and then reward him for them. It also demands 
that beastly inclinations, inherent in man’s nature, should be 
interdicted and should also be punished for indulging in them. u 
The discussion by the Shah shows his extensive comprehension 
of the nature of the animal kingdom, plant life and human beings 
as well as such disciplines as physics medicine etc. He has 
established, on rational grounds, that the excellence man enjoys 
over the beasts and plants and the faculties and inherent dis¬ 
positions he possesses naturally call for moral responsibility as 
well as divine guidance for the same. The meaningful expressions 
he uses in this connexion are al-takaffuf-al-h&li (beseeching 
involuntarily) and aLtakaffuf-al-'ilmi (soliciting intellectually). 

The Shah argues that apart from faculties of reason and 
speech possessed by, l.- m, he has also an urge to advance and 
augment the capacities of,his intellect and enterprise; he has an 
ambition of attaining perfection and, at the same time, this 
impulse is insatiable. These instincts, common to all human 
beings, connote the Grace of God, a manifestation of His 
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sustenance (rabubiyat) u and mercy, which constitute the ultimate 
cause of the creation of angels, cosmic turmoils and raising of 
the messengers by God. The Shah holds the view that worshipful 
devotions and inclination to moral imperatives are as much 
instinctive to human beings as flesh for carinvorous animals, 
grazing for other quadrupeds and obedience to Jje bee-queen by 
the honey-bees with the Sole exception that in'the case of animals 
these are innate propensities while man acquires these through 
knowledge, exertion, inspiration or revelation and imitation. 17 

The Shlh regards, requital i.e., reward and punishment to 
be the natural consequence'6fman’s moral liability. He enumer¬ 
ates four-reasons for it: one, the requirement of his characteristic 
features; two, the influences of malQi‘ala 1B (superior angelic 
sphere); three, the demands of sharvah, and four, a consequence 
of prophethood and divine dispensation to bless man with 
success. 19 He further explains that the people differ in their 
actions, morals and level of attainment because of their natural 
dispositions. The convergence of angelic and beastly qualities, 
the proportion of their weakness and strength and their inter¬ 
relationship have been divided by the Shah into eight categories. 
He gives the characteristics of all these different combinations 
and their dominant features The discussion on the subject 
besides .being a distinctive feature of the work, also bears witness 
to the Shah's intelligence and sound logical reasoning 20 It also 
shows his d5ep insight into human psychology. 4 • 

Importance and Effect of Deeds 

Importance of.human actions, their effects on personality of 
the doer and the world at large, as well as their aftermath on the 
world to come have been delineated by the Shah. He says that 
a time comes when these actions produce the same influences 
(either because of the agreeableness or displeasure of the superior 
angelic sphere) as are found in the charms and amulets described 
by the doctors of old. 21 

These preliminary discussions help the reader to undentaiid 
the subsequent discources which deal with the natural dispositions 
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of man, his moral liability and the reasons therefor, their influen¬ 
ces, the consequences of divine sustenance and mercy the signi¬ 
ficance of human actions, correlation between social order and 
human existence and, finally, the facts of mute reality and intan¬ 
gible categories of things and ideas. 

Sociability 

Anyone going through the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha will not' 
fail to mark that the Shah’s percipience and realism as well the 
trend of fast changing, pyents in his day had led him to conclude 
that the people will in the near future seek to know the rationale 
and significance of shatSah, particularly of the teachings, and 
injunctions contained in the hadith and sunnah of the holy Prophet 
and the relationship between religion and human life. They 
would, he seems to have anticipated, endeavour to discover the 
correlation between human life and divine guidance in the wicler 
context of social * relationship and test the validity of these 
teachings according to their utility in that sphere. 

The Shah wrote the Hujjat, primarily to expound the purpose 
and reality of the shari’ah and to present a rational interpretation 
Of the hadith and sunnah but before dealing with the matters 
defined as permissible and forbidden which arp related, basically 
to rewards and punishments and salvation, he initiates the 
discussion with the physical phenomena and human life on wfeose 
understanding depends the formation of a healthy social order 
and a blooming culture. The Shah has coined the word irtifiqat 
which, so far as our knowledge goes, no Muslim theologian, 
philosopher or socialogist had used earlier, at least in the sense he 
has employed the term. 

Significance of the term 

‘Irtifaq’, in the Shah’s terminology, signifies lawful dealings 
between individuals, cooperation and collaboration and the means 
adopted for mutual benefit or for an agreeable and moderate 
social existence, 2 ? 

The Shah has, in this way, reviewed individual and 
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collective welfare of the people pertaining to this world and the 
next. He holds the view that the cosmic order should not merely 
be in harmony with the legal and moral order preached by the 
prophets of God but should also help and reinforce its purpose. 
He was the first among scholars of ethics and economics to 
determine a close relationship between the norms of ethics, on the 
one hand, and economics and socialogy, on the other. He showed 
that when the rapport between the two is rent asunder, both 
economics and ethics undergo a crisis which has its impact on 
religion and morals as weH as society and culture. Collective 
morals of a people are devastated, according to the Shah, when 
external compulsion brings them to the point of impoverishment. 
For man, endowed with spiritual and angelic potentialities, is then 
forced to earn his daily bread like the beasts unmindful of all 
other higher and nobler aspirations. 

Citizenship, its Essence and varieties 

The Shah gives a comprehensive and unique definition of 
citizenship, whose centre he calls al-madina or the city. In the 
chapter entitled Bab-i-Siyasatil-Madina of the Hujjat he says: 

Al-madina (the city) implies inhabitants of a town who 
have a certain degree of contiguity and cooperate in 
certain matters, though living at different places.’' 23 

He goes on to define civic system in these words: 

“ Siyasat-i-Mudun (civip system), in my view, is the d’scip- 
line expounding the xjteans to preserve and protect 
affinity and inter-felationship already existing among 
the citizens.” 84 - : 

The social life of the citizens is then explained by him as 
follows: 

“The inter-relationship found within the citizens of a 
town makes it like an individual; it is composed of a 
number of ingredients but cat be conceived as a 
composite personality.” 2 * 

The Shah categorises sociability into two grades. One of it 
iv elementary and essential, which is to be found even in the 
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undeveloped stage such as in those living in rural areas. The 
other is developed and corporate which is usually a mark of the 
inhabitants of a city. There are two more stages of it. The 
first of these is expressed by an orderly social order and administr¬ 
ative set-up which leads to the fourth stage of KhilQfat-i-*Aammah, 
The Shah lays great emphasis on the maintenance of affinity and 
inter-relationship between the outlying and far-flung areas and 
deems it as much essential as between the dwellers of any particular 
town even in the primary stage of crystallization of citizenship. 4 * 

Nature of Earnings 

The Shah’s discussion on irtifsqat also throws light on the 
motives of earning a living. In this connection he does not 
forget to point out the unnatural and un-ethical means of earnings. 
He says: 

“There are people who, as a matter of course, find it 
difficult to earn their living through legitimate and 
honest means with the result that they take to the 
ways harmful for the public and societal life as, for 
example, theft, gambling begging or illegal and 
immoral transactions.’’* 7 

The Shah’s writings on irtifaqat make certain observations 
which allude to his perception of the factors responsible for rise 
and fall of civilizations. He writes in the Hujjat that: 

“When people develop an unusual daintyness and fastidi¬ 
ousness due to excessive affluence then those who cater 
to their needs take up jobs of a peculiar type, each 
monopolising a certain occupation.”* 8 

He also invites attention to economic activities harmful for 
the society. He says that if all the people were to prefer a certain 
occupation, say, if everybody takes up trade and abandons agri¬ 
culture or gets enliged in*the armed forces, it will be detrimental 
for them. In his views agriculture is.like food while commerce, 
industry and administration are like salt. He also pointed out 
the twin reasons for devastation of the country in his times. One 
of it, the Shah says, constitutes the self-seeking hangers-on of 
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the public treasury who hardly do any work. 8 ® The other cause, 
as stated by him,was the heavy taxation on the cultivators, traders 
and craftsmen. He warns his compatriots: “The people in our 
times should realise these facts and take heed of them.” 80 

Disproportionate diversion to recreation and entertainment 
is viewed by the Shah as one of the factors responsible for-crippling 
the society. He cites the then craze for chess, hunting and 
pigeon-breeding as a few examples of it. 81 In the same way he 
holds that turning a blind eye to such lewdness and crimes as no 
sane and upright person would brook if committed against his 
own person,, are detrimental to the society and ultimately cause 
the downfall of the state.** 

Blessedness 

In another section of the Huijat dealing with blessedness, 
the Shah points out that attainment of an state of blissful grace 
and heaven!v felicity is of crucial importance to man. It can be 
gained by purification of the self and subordinating one’s beastly 
propensities to angelic disposition.* 3 

Blessedness, the Shah explains, has at its base, four precepts 
for which Apostles were sent by God. These propositions 
constitute the celestial law or the fundamental standards for all 
religions and the injunctions promulgated • by them. They are 
the effective means for realising the ends of prophethood. 

1. Purification (cleanliness which helps one to meditate 
and establish communion with God). 

2. God-consciousness and contrition through penitence. 

3. Tolerance, generosity and ethicalness. 

4. Justice (impartiality which helps to establish sound 
administration). 34 

It is through these means, according to Shah Waliullah. that 
man's personality can find its fulfilment through a living awareness 
of God and can create a healthy society which also carries through 
the objective for which Apostles were sent with God-given laws. 

Shah Waliullah, then goes on to describe the means to realise 
these four qualities, 35 as well as the hurdles that impede their 
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progress. These hinderances are three in number. First, instin¬ 
ctive and psychological inhibitions; secondly, external influences; 
and thirdly, upshots of faulty education and mistaken beliefs. 8 ® 
The Shah then tells how to overcome these drawbacks 87 

Greed and Devotions 

The fifth section of the Hujjat discusses virtue and sin which 
is in fact, the !main topic of tKe book. 88 

The first principle of. virtue taken up by the Shah is tauhid 
since it prepares one for remorse and repentance which open the 
way to divine grace. The Shah has categorised tauhid into four 
grades and explained what really constituted the shirk (polytheism* 
of the pagan Arabs- 88 He explains the reality of tauhid (Oneness 
of God) and thereafter the significance of faith in the Divine 
Attributes, His Omnipotence and Decree, and the homage to be 
paid to the sighs and marks of God (the chief among which are 
the Qur’an, the Kaba, the Prophet and the prayer). Then the 
Shah switches over to devotions and obligations and discusses the 
rationale of ablution, bathing, prayer, poor-due, fasting and 
pilgrimage. 48 The treatment of these subjects is brief and 
confined to the principles, but it contains expositions which can 
hardly be found anywhere else. To cite an instance, in his 
discussion about the philosophy of prayers, the Shah points out 
that it consists of three parts, standing, genuflexion and prostration. 
Instead of ally descent from a higher to a lower stage, it actually 
leads to an ascent of the spirit from the lower to the higher. 
The Shah asserts that^this. is the natural course demanded by 
reason. The Shah also explains why devotion to God, prescribed 
in the ritual prayer, does not lay emphasis only on meditation and 
reflection on God or His continuous remembrance (as has been 
the custom of neo-platonists, esoterics, Hindu yogis and certain 
misguided mystics). He says that meditation and contemplation 
would have been helpful or even possible only for those having 
an inclination for it. They could alone make spiritual progress 
through it. But the prayer being a composite of introspection and 
action, concentration and physical movement becomes effective 
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and fruitful for men with all types of mental attitudes. There is 
thus nothing more beneficial than the prayer in protecting against 
baneful influences and subordinating one’s inclinations to reason. 41 

The Shah has alluded to fasting and pilgrimage in this section 
of the Htijjat but discussed them in greater detail in its second 
part. The motivations and reasons therefor as given by the 
Shah were never expounded earlier by any scholar. ' A reference 
to these will be made later on. 

Community Affairs and the Prophet 

The sixth section of the Hujjat reviews an extremely 
important issue under the title ‘Discussion relating to Affairs of 
the Community’.* 3 Examining the matter in all profoundness, 
which shows his discernment and penetrating insight, the Shah 
explains why people needed the prophets of God for showing 
them the right path and why human intellect and reason were not 
enough to meet this paramount need of humanity. He goes 
further to expound the characteristics of the messengers of God 
and the conditions necessary for their success in achieving their 
objectives. The treatment of the subject by the Shah is quite 
unconventional and different from that normally found in other 
theological works explaining the need of prophethood. Unlike 
the treatment of the subject by other scholars, the Shah’s discus¬ 
sion is rationally satisfying, His discourse on the status and 
characteristics of prophethood reveals his comprehension of not 
only the essence of shati'ah and reality of prophethood but also 
his deep insight into human psychology and the motivating 
factors of ethical behaviour. Here we shall give a summary of 
the Shah's analysis of the subject. 

Comprehensive Prophethood 

Shah Waliullah maintains that comprehensive prophethood 
is the most perfect form of apostleship. Comprehensive prophet¬ 
hood, says the Shah, is granted to that prophet who guides and 
prepares a nation or community to call the people to his teachings 
and ensures continuance of the prophetic mission. Apostleship 
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is vested in the person of the prophet while the community 
entrusted with the duty of propagating the mission of the prophet 
becomes indirectly responsible to discharge the obligation laid 
on it. The prophethood of the Prophet Muhammad (on whom 
be peace; was, according to Shah, a comprehensive apostleship 
which made his entire followers responsible for carrying out his 
prophetic mission. This obligation is explicity stated by the 
Quran: 

You are the best community that has ever been raised up 
for mankind. You enjoin right conduct and forbid 
indecency. And you believe in Allah. 1 * 

The holy Prophet even used the word b‘atha meaning sent 
or commissioned while addressing, his companions. He said : 

You have been sent (or raised up) to make things easy 
and not to create difficulties. 14 

The portion of this chapter throwing light on the marked 
traits and disposition of the prophets and their manner of 
discourse and propagation of the mission is the most outstanding. 
It shows how meticulously he had studied the lives of the 
prophets and pondered deeply over the Qur’an. 4 * 

Morality in Byzantine and Iranian Cultures 

The age of Ignorance was not peculiar to Arabia: it was a 
universal decadence of spiritual, moral, social and economic 
values, though spearheaded by the Iranians and the Byzantines. 
The cultures of these two nations were popular and followed by 
others, although their degeneration was most pronounced in 
their principal towns and the societal usages of theSe peoples. 

The picture of Iranian and Byzantine societies depicted by 
the Shah and the reasons given for their dissoluteness, beats the 
description given by earlier historians and socialogists. His 
narration is vivid as well as captivating in its mode of expression 
and style. "* 

A short extract from the writing of the Shah is given here 
which illustrates his penetrating insight into history and his 
facility to pin-point the causes leading to the decay of these 
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civilizations. 

“Ruling over the world for several hundred years, without 
any let or hindrance, the Iranians and the Byzantines 
had completely overlooked the after-life and, thus, 
induced by the devil, they had become extremely 
fastidious and fussy in regard to leading an easy and 
pleasureable life. They vied with one another in 
luxury and polish and took pride in their refinement. 
Their leading cities had attracted expert artisans and 
craftsmen, from all parts of the world whose constant 
endeavour was to refine and inuent new artifices of 
decqration and comfort which became the prevailing 
taste in no time. This process continued giving 
satisfaction to the affluent class. The standard of 
living had become so high that it was considered 
below dignity for a grandee to wear a girdle and tiara 
worth less than a hundred thousand dirhams. Anyone 
without a magnificent palace, unadorned by fountains, 
'baths and gardens, not in possession of healthy 
horses and good-looking slaves and unable to serve 
dainty and appetizing victuals to his guests or to 
wear the most costly dresses was looked down upon 
among his compatriots. It would be tedious to give 
these details here. One can very well imagine the 
conditions than obtaining from what we know of the 
princes 4 * in our own country. 

“This flourish and pageantry hgd become a part of their 
life and culture: they had embedded so deeply in their 
hearts that these could not be extricated in any 

way... - ..It was an incurable disease encompassing 

the whole society, from the nobility dbwn to the 
poorest sections. It was a great calamity which had 
not left untouched anybody, neither the rich nor the 
poor, making all solicitous and worried to somehow 
maintain themselves in pomp and pretension. 

“That these luxuries could not have been obtained without 
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incurring huge expenses, had led to heavy taxation on 
the cultivators, traders and craftsmen. These classes 
were pressed hard to pay exorbitant levies and if 
they refused to pay them, expeditions were sent 
against them and they were punished for insubordi¬ 
nation. On the other hand, if they complied with 
these enervating demands, they had to work like 
asses and bulls tilling the soil and irrigating the fields. 
They were allowed to breath only to work and had 
no respite from life-long toils and travail 
“An inevitable result of the masses living like beasts of 
burden was that they could never find any time to 
give attention to after-life or eternal salvation. 
These were the times when not a single soul watchful 
of his religion could be found in a whole country.” 47 

Some other Topics 

The Shah then reverts to other topics. In one of it he says 
that religions spring from the common source, but their laws 
and rituals differ owing to the need of the people and the time 
for which they are meant. He goes on to explain why despite 
their common origin the divergence in rites and observances 
becomes accountable. After going into the reasons of exhorta¬ 
tion, inducement and warning for preaching the faith, the Shah 
justifies the need of a religion which abrogates the earlier ones; 
how such a religion can be saved from aberrations; what are the 
devices and forms of deviations; how they try to gain acceptance; 
and, what are the means employed by the short'ah to prevent 
these aberrations from finding a way into the true beliefs and 
practices. He also gives a detailed account of the conditions 
prevailing in the pagan past and the reforms affected by the holy 
Prophet. 

The Place of Hadith 

The seventh chapter of the Hujjat covers the issues relating 
to hadith, such as, the correct method of appreciating the import 
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of a hadith and sunnah, deduction of laws from them, knowledge 
handed down by the holy Prophet and the methodology of 
drawing inferences from them, types and grades of works on 
hadith, the rules for giving preference to or reconcilation between 
the ahadith etc. The Shah’s treatment of all these issues is very 
sharp, clear and effective. He gives examples of differences of 
opinion on certain minor issues between the companions of the 
Prophet and their successors, between different juristic schools 
and those who preferred to follow the ahadith directly, and gives 
the reasons therefor. He describes in considerable detail, the 
way people used to enquire and ascertain legal injunctions upto 
the fourth century of Islamic era (the tenth century A. D.). 
Th is description is also unique and enlightening and not touched 
upon in other theological and legal works. 

Duties and Devotions 

The Shah has deliberated upon the ahsdith dealing with 
creed devotional exercises, transactions, piety and self-purifica¬ 
tion, stages of spiritual ascent, lawful means of earning a living, 
abj'uration and cooperation, management of affairs, caliphate, 
j'udiciary, jihad, etiquettes, social relationships, temptations of 
later times, forebodings and auguries of the doomsday, in short, 
all matters of importance, on which any light is shed by the 
sayings and doings of the holy Prophet. He also presents, in 
this way. a quintessence of the life and character of the Prophet 
(peace be upon him). A distinguishing feature of his exposition 
is that all these issues are linked with the behaviour and morals 
and culture of mind and manners of the people. Actually, the 
Sh3h intended to demonstrate how hadith could be utilized to 
influence the way of life and help man in all the diverse situations. 
At the same time, he also demonstrated their compatibility with 
reason. The Shah had foreseen that the significance and utility of 
hadith literature would be assailed by its detractors in the near 
future and hence he wanted to provide a shield against mental 
confusion resulting from the denial of hadith. The Shah’s 
elucidation of the four ritual devotions of Islam is simply 
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incomparable and perhaps the most distinctive part of the 
Hujjat, We are giving here, by way of example, a few extracts 
from it which shed light on the rationale and wisdom of saum 
(fasting) and hajj (pilgrimage). 

In regard to judiciousness of prescribing the period and 
timings of fasting by the shariah, the Shah writes: * If the right 
to exercise one's own judgement (about the number and timings) 
of fasting is conceded, it will open the door of evasion; the 
shariah's injunctions in regard to commanding the good and 
forbidding the disreputable will be thwarted; and this foremost 
mark of obeisance in Islam will fall into negligence.” 48 

Again, about the period prescribed for fasting he remarks: 
* It was also necessary to determine its period and duration so 
that no room was left for any excess or slackness. But for it, 
some people wouljd have observed so little of fasting that it 
would have beconie fruitless, while others would have carried it 
so far as to inflict upon themselves hardships approximating to 
death through starvation. In truth, fasting is a remedy to coun¬ 
teract the poisonous effects of sensuality and therefore, it is 
essential that it should be administered in the right quantity.” 4 * 
The Shah draws a distinction between the two types of 
fasting i. e., one in which complete abstinence is observed from 
all the things harmful to the purpose of fasting and the other 
which allows only partial abstinence. He says that the former is 
desirable from the view-point of human psychology and 
experience as well as justified by reason. 

“There are two ways of restricting one’s diet. One is to 
reduce the quantum of diet and the other is to have 
such a long interval between two meals that this 
object is achieved. Shariah recommends the latter 
course since it is symptomatic of a correct appraisal 
of hunger and thirst and strikes at the root of carnal 
appetites, and a definite reduction in whose force and 
intensity is achieved by it. On the contrary, in the 
former case these results are not obtained owing to 
continuity of meals. Besides, it is not possibe to lay 
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down any general rule in the former case because 
circumstances differ from person to person. A man 
may be used to taking half a seer of food while for 
the other only half of it may be sufficient. Thus, if 
any restriction of this kind were to be prescribed it 
would be favourable to one but harmful for the 
other.” 8 * 

The Slhah points out that moderation should be the rule in 
determining the duration of fasting. 

“It is again desirable that the duration of fasting should 
not be so long as to entail unbearable hardship as, 
for instance, three days and three nights; for, this 
would not be in keeping with the objective of the 
jshari' ah besides being impracticable for most of the 
people.” 81 

In the case of haj also, the Shah is incomparable in his 
reasoning. He writes: 

“One of the objectives .of the haj is the preservation of 
the legacy of Prophet Ibrahim and Prophet Isma’il, 
both of whom can rightly be claimed as the leaders 
and founders of millat-i-hanifi in Arabia. The blessed 
Prophet was raised up to make this millat victorious 
and dominant in the world. 

“The declaration of God that the faith of your father 
Ibrahim is your s 84 makes it incumbent on us to protect 
the inheritance of the leader of this millat by cultiva¬ 
ting his personal characteristics 58 and conserving the 
rituals of haj. As the holy Prophet once said. 
“Stay at places set apart for the haj for you are the 
inheritor of your father’s legacy.” 5 * 

Giving another reason for the/to/ being made an obligatory 
observance the Shah says : 

“Just as it is necessary for a government to undertake a 
periodical survey to know who is loyal to' it and who 
is disloyal, who is a conscientious worker and who is a 
shirker, and also that, through it, its power and 
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authority may increase and its citizens and officials 
iome closer and know one another, the millat too 
stands in the need of haj in order that the true 
believers may be separated from the hypocrites and 
the people may come in ranks to the darbar (royal 
court) of Allah; they may know each other and 
profit from their company in matters good and 
desirable—for these things are generally acquired by 
closer acquaintance and association.” 4 * 

“Since the haj is an occasion on which people come 
together, it serves as an effective protection against 
sinful customs and practices. Nothing can compare 
with it in so far as recalling the memory of the 
leaders and mentors of the millat and engendering the 
urge for emulating their example are concerned.” 54 

At another place the distinguished scholar remarks : 57 

“Included among the objects of haj is the purpose for 
which governments hold fairs and exhibitions. 
People come from far and near to see them, they meet 
one another and learn about the precepts of their 
state and pay their respects to its hallowed places. 
In the same way, the haj is the fair or exhibition of 
Muslims in which a display of their glory is made, 
their energies are pooled together and the name of 
their community shines in the world. It is stated in 
the Quran: 

And (remember) when We made the House (of K’aba) a 
resort for mankind and a place of refuge.” 58 

Comprehensibility of the Hujjat 

Another feature of the book is that apart from law, hadith , 
creed, devotions and transactions it also goes on to discuss 
management of affairs, caliphate, judiciary, professional behaviour 
and etiquettes which normally fall in the sphere of morals, 
sociology and civics and are not expected to be dealt with in any 
theological or legal treatise. 
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Spirit of Piety and Self-Purification 

The Shah has, in addition to the discussion on above- 
mentioned topics, tried to present a well-coordinated system, in 
the light of the Qur’an and the examples set by the holy Prophet, 
which can help man to attain propinquity to God and advance 
spiritually to the higher stages- The section dealing with ihsan 
or the spirit of piety extends from page 66 to 110. In it he 
recommends only that process of spiritual purification which is 
attested by genuine ah&dith. He lays emphasis on deeming one¬ 
self in Divine presence, sincerity of intention and firm determin¬ 
ation as the necessary aids of spiritual contemplation and 
prescribes curative measures by way of accepted devotions and 
remembrances for the troubles and worries that beset the path of 
spiritual progress. He also analyses the causes of ignoble 
conduct, suggests measures for getting rid of them and acquiring 
moral virtues through the ways commended by the shari‘ah and 
sunnah of the blessed Prophet. 

The Shah has, in this connection, presented a compendium of 
invocations handed down from the Prophet, supplications appro¬ 
ved by the shari'ah and entreaties for repentance and explained 
the conditions necessary for their being answered by God. He 
does not lose sight of the physical needs of man but insists on 
sincerity of intention and complete presence of mind and heart and 
explains the resulting effect in the absence of these imperatives. 
He says: 

“Let it be understood clearly that intention is the spirit 
and devotion represents its body. The body cannot 
remain alive without soul, but the soul remains in 
existence after it has departed the body. Still, life 
cannot be perceived in the absence of the body. 

“That is why Allah says: ‘Their flesh and their blood 
reach not Allah, but the devotion from you reaches 
him.’ 5 * 

“And the Prophet (on whom be peace and blessings) 
is reported to have said: Actions depend on 
intentions.” 
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The Shah then explains the niyat or intention in these 
words: 

“By niyat or intention I mean that positive mental 
attitude which induces one to do something with the 
confirmation that the reason for doing a thing or 
abstaining from it is the assurance by God, through 
his apostles, to reward those who will obey Him and 
punish those who will disobey Him.”®* 

Before concluding this section, the Shah has given a selection 
of ahadtth talking about inculcatian of moral virtues, discharging 
the rights of the people and betaking a virtuous way of life 
which can be helpful in attaining personal excellence, piety and 
spiritual progress. He has also given the different stages and 
stations of spiritual flight which enlighten soul, create a living 
awareness of God, purify the self and prepare man for earning 
the pleasure of God—all conducive to gaining approval of the 
celestial regions and supreme happiness. 

JihSd 

Shah Waliullah devotes a chapter of the Hujjal to jihad 41 
It begins with words which are both startling and thought- 
provoking ; which could have been written only by one who had 
given thought to rise and fall of nations; and the divine purpose 
behind creation of the universe. 

“Know that only that shari ah is complete and perfect 
which enjoins jihad "* 1 

The Shah has thereafter elucidated the purpose of jihad, 
justified it both on rational grounds and religious imperatives 
and described its merits and the reasons therefor.* 8 

Tn short, this work is unique in its comprehensiveness and 
depth as well as in presenting an, integrated view of Islamic 
teachings and wisdom of the shdfi‘ah. It also abounds in 
sagacious and well-thought-out refnarks dispersed on its pages. 
‘Allama Shibli has correctly assessed the worth of this work in 
his ‘ Ilm-al-Kalam in these words; 

“The intellectual decline that had set in among the 
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Muslims after Ibn Taimiyah and Ibn Rushd, or rather 
in their own times, had left no hope that another 
mastermind would again rise among them. But the 
Providence had perhaps to display its feat that a man 
like Shah Waliullah was born latterly whose acumen 
has overshadowed even the brightness of Ghazzali, 
RSzi and Ibn Rushd.*’ 

He writes further: 

The Shah has not written any work on theology and hence 
it would not be proper to consider him a theologian 
but his book entitled Hujjat Allah al-Baligha which 
expounds the rationale and wisdom of shari‘ah, is in 
fact a masterpiece of theology.”® 4 
Another eminent scholar Maulana ‘Abdul Haq Haqqani, the 
author of Tafsir Haqqani and. ‘Aqa'id-i-Islam introduces the 
Hujjat Allah al~Boligha in his own translation of the book under 
the name of Ni'amat Allah is-Sabigha in these words: 

“This work is on a subject none had ventured to write 
earlier on it. The benefits of the Islamic shari‘ah is 
the topic of the work and the purpose of writing it is 
to let everybody know that the commandments of God 
and His Apostle do not circumscribe the life of man 
in any way, nor are they against human nature. 
That this exposition may create an attraction in man’s 
heart for these teachings so that he may never abandon 
them under the influence of any dissembler. The 
secrets and wisdom of religious injunctions have been 
manifested in it with the help of all the different 
branches of learning.” 85 


Notes and References : 

1. Among my contemporary Arab seholars I have found 'Allama 
‘Allal al-Fasi of Moracco, author of Maqasid al-Shari'ah al-lslamiyah 
wa Makerimha and al-Ustaz Muhammad al-Mubarak, Ex-Director 
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of Kulliyit as-Sharj<ah and a minister, of Syrian government accla¬ 
iming the Hujjat. They have paid glowing compliments to the 
work. 

2. See the Author’s Role of Hadith in the Promotion of Islamic Climate 
and Attitudes, Lucknow, 1982. 

3. Introduction to Hujjat Allah aUBiligha, p. 3. 

4. Ihtisob according to the terminology of hadith and stautah connotes 
the conviction or absolute confidence in the recompence promised 
by God on acting on a religious precept as well as the eagerness 
and earnestness generated by such a conviction. Bukhari records 
a hadith : ‘Whoever observed fast in Ramadhan out of sincere 
faith and hoping for the reward from Allah, then all his previous 
sins will be forgiven.* A similar hadith has been, narrated about 
the Laiiatul Qadr. 

5. Introduction to Htajot, P. 3. 

6. Ibid,, p. 6. 

7. Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

8. Ibid., p, 7. 

9 Ibid., P, 9. 

-10. Introduction to Hujjjat, p.9. 

11. Ibid., P, 3. 

12. Ibid., P. 4. 

13. Hujjat Allah td Bilrgha was first printed at the instance of 
Jamal-ud-din a scholar-Minister of Bhopal (d. 1299/1882) who also 
met the cost of printing the work in 1286/1869 by Matb'a Siddiqi., 
Delhi, under the supervision of Muhammad Ahsan Siddiqi (d. 1312/ 
1894).. It was reprinted again under the orders ofNawibSyed 
Siddiq Hasan Khan (d. 1307/1890) in 1296/1879 by the Matb«a 
Bulaq, Egypt, where it was reprinted twice thereafter. In 1395 j 
1978. ‘Xta Ullah Hanif brought out an off-set of the Egyptian 
edition from Al-Maktaba Al-Salfia, Lahore. Another edition of 
the work has recently been brought out jointly by Dar al-Kutub, 
Cairo and Maktabatul Muthanna, Baghdad, with a detailed intro¬ 
duction of the author from the pen of well-known scholar and 
the leader of Ikhwan, Syed Sabiq. But the work still needs careful 
editing and annotation. 

Two translations of this work have been published in Urdu, 
The first of it, in two parts, was the rendering of an erudite scholar 
‘Abdul Haq HaqqSoi under the title of the Ni’amat Allah as-Sabigha . 
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The translation, completed in 1393/1886, was printed at Matb'gi 
Ahroadi, Patna in 1312/1895. It was reprinted by Noor Muhammad 
from As’hahul MatSb r e, Argm Bagh, Karachi. Another Urdu 
rendering of the book by Khalil Ahmad Israeli under the tjile 
lyat-AU'oh al-Kemiloh has been brought out b>> Matb r a Islami. 

But the Hujjat ij not one of those works whose literal rende¬ 
ring in any other language ean adequately serve the purpose and' 
that is why Urdu knowing people have not been able to derive 
benefit from it. 

14. The words in the Quran “-Verily We r We offered the trust” in 
verse 33 v 72 refers to moral responsibility whieh is the human 
sense of answerability for his conduct. The ‘trust’ is obviously the 
trust of free choice to abide by Divine eommandments. See 
Hujjat, p. 19. 

15. Hujjat, p. 20. 

16. Rabubiyat rendered as sustenance embraces a. wide complex of 
meanings not easily expressed by a single word in English, It 
comprises the ideas of complete authority and ownership over 
anything as well as rearing, sustaining and fostering it from its, 
inception to final completion, 

17. Hujjat, pp. 20-24. 

18. The Slab has explained ahm-i-mithal (the world of similitude) and 
malei'cli (superior angelic sphere) in his works. The two concepts 
are drawn from the Qur’an awl the had'th. 

19. Hujjat, p. 25, 

20. Ibid., P. 25, 

21. Ibid., p, 30, 

22. This rendering of irtifaqo fis by Maulana Abdul Haq Haqqans, 

23. Hujjat, p. 44. 

24. Ibid., P. 44, 

25. Ibid., p, 44. 

26. Ibid., p. 47. 

27. Ibid., p. 43. 

28. Ibid., P. 43, 

29. Giving an example of such parasites the Shah mentions those 
soldiers, scholars, mystics, poets and other similar groups of 
persons who get used to the bounties of the royal court or fief 
holders without rendering any service to the state. He critises the 
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‘feudal system which was eating into the vitals of the state finances 
and maintaining an assemblage of indolent and contemptible 
persons. 'This shows the Shah’s insight into the ■causes of the 
downfall of Mughal empire. 

30. Hujjat, p. 45. 

31. Ibid,, p. 49. 

32. Ibid , p. 56 

33. Ibid., P. 51. 

34. Ibid., P, 54. 

.'35. Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

■'36. Ibid,, p. 56 gives the details. 

37. Ibid,, PP- 57-58 give the details. 

38. Ibid,, P- 58. 

39. The matter has been dealt with in the fifth'chapter of this book. 

40. Detailed discuss ion can be found .in second part of the work. 

41. Hujjat, p. 73. 

42. Ibid., PP. 83-84. 

43. Q. 3: 110. 

44. Hujjat , P- 84. 

45. Ibid., p 86. 

46. The allusion is to the later Mughal -Kings and princes. 

47. Hujjat, Vol. L, p. t04—107. 

48. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 37. 

49. Ibid., Vol. It, p. 37. 

50. Ibid-, Vol. II, p. 37. 

51 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 31. 

52. Q. 22 : 78. 

53 The term refers to ten characteristics ? the Cutting or tiimmin'g 
of moustaches, the growing of beard, the brushing the teeth with 
misw'ck (twig), the cleaning of the nose with water, the cutting olF 
the nails, the washing of the phalanges of fingers, the plucking of 
the hairs of the armpit, the removal of the hair under the naval, 
the purification after urination with water and circumcission. (Abis 
Dawud on the. authority of‘Ayesha). About the tenth item the 
narrator says that he was not sure if it was circumcission or rim- 
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sing of mouth but QSzi ‘Ayaz and Imam Nawawi are definite that 
it was ciicumcission, 

54. Hujjat Vol.-II, p. 42. 

55. Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 59-60. 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 42. 

58. Q. 2:125. 

59. Q. 22 : 37. 

60. Hujjat, Vol. II, pp. 83-84. 

61. Ibid., VP. 170-178. 

62. Ibid., p. 170. 

63. Ibid,, P. 170. 

64. Shibli N‘om5ni, Ilm-ul-Kalam, pp. 109-110. 

65. Haqqsni, ‘Abdul Haq, Nia'rmt Alfah al-Sabigha, Introduction. 
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Right Guided Caliphate 
Izalat al-Khafa 'an Khilafat al-Khulfa 


Significances of IzSlat al-KhafS 

Another remarkable work by Shah Waliullah, the Izalat al- 
Khafa ‘an-Khilafat al-Khulfa' is also an incomparable work in 
several respects, As scholarly and gripping work which exhibits 
the depth of the Shah's thought as well as his brightness 
' and profound reflection over the Quranic verses. Anyone who 
goes through it, unless he is not biased, will be convinced that 
the author is not merely a schoolman but blessed with divine 
grace and intuition in composing this work. The Shah himself 
says in its introductory remarks : 

“The fact is that divine effulgence inundated the heart of 
this weakling with the knowledge about this matter 
so exhaustively that he was absolutely convinced that 
affirmation of the caliphate of these persons (the first 
four caliphs) constituted one of the fundamental 
principles of Islamic creed. So long as this essential 
foundation is not firmly established, none of the 
shariah's injunctions will find a sound and secure 
support.*’ 1 

Several eminent scholars who were deemed as masters in the 
science of logical reasoning but differed with the Shah on a 
number of issues, had to acknowledge his erudition and penetra* 
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ting perception on going through this work. The author of 
Al-Yan‘e al-Jani, Muhsin b. Yahya of of Tirhut says: “I 
noticed that whenever our mentor Maulana Fazl-i-Haq 
Khairabadi (d. 1278/1861) had some leisure, he was engrossed 
in a particular book. We found his gripping interest in the 
book unusual and tried to find out what was that work and who 
was its author. One day our teacher remarked, ‘The author of 
this book is an ocean of immense expanse.’ We then came to 
know that it was Izalat al-Khafa of Shah Waliullah, a copy of 
which had somehow reached the Maulana.” 2 

Among the celebrated scholars of the later times Maulana 
‘Abdul Hai Firangi Mahli (d. 1304/1887) was an outstanding 
academician. In his well-known work At-T‘aliq al-Mumjadda 
‘ala Muwatia al-Imam Muhammad he says that “Izalat al-Khafa 
is the solitary and matchless book on its subject.” 3 

Correlation between Hujjat Allah and Izalat al-Khafa 

In the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, the Shah had presented a 
coordinated and comprehensive concept of Islam with reference 
to its way of life, culture, customs and social organisation. In 
it the Shah had demonstrated that a healthy and vigorous society 
avoiding all excesses could not come into existence without 
accepting the creed of Islam and acting on the principles laid 
down by it for social behaviour. This scholarly work contained 
material which could satisfy the inquisitive minds and the 
intellectuals of the coming generations, but there still remained 
the need to elucidate the characteristics of a truly Islamic society, 
its objective and sphere of activity. He had to show, in the light 
of history as well as the Qur’an and the sunnah, that the institution 
of khilafat (caliphate) was meant to furnish a practical example to 
be followed by Muslims for all times to come- This was also 
necessary in order to clear the misunderstandings created long ago 
about this institution which had given birth to a schism in Islam. 
In fact, the predominance of Iranian nobility in the days of the 
Shah had given rise to a sort of intellectual anarchy among the 
Muslims which had shaken not only, their creed and social 
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behaviour but also endangered the continuance of their authority 
over the country. It had, in fact, made uncertain the future of 
Muslims in the country. 

Contrary to the general opinion held by the populace who 
were not aware of the history and fundamental precepts of this 
splinter group, nor had any knowledge of their authoritative 
works, this faction wa$ not just another juristic school within 
Islam. Its concept of Islam was different from that based on 
the Qur'an and the sunnah and the grandeur and finality of 
prophethood. It was a school of thought in itself, running 
parallel to the accepted view of Islam. Its creed about Imamate, 
which makes it equal or even superior to prophethood in certain 
aspects is enough to bring out its fundamental difference with 
the accepted creed of Islam. 4 

In the prelude to the Izalat al-Khafa, the Shah explains why 
he came to write it: 

“This mendicant Waliullah says that innovations of the 
Shi'ah’s have taken roots and the common people 
have been deeply impressed by them. This has 
created doubts and unseemly ideas in the minds of 
certain persons about the right-guided caliphs.”® 

The Shah was not merely concerned with the doubts har¬ 
boured by the people about the first four caliphs, his anxiety 
was even greater on account of the logical deductions that follow 
from this lack of confidence as, for example, the failure of Islam 
in its earliest times, inefficacy of the guidance provided by the 
holy Prophet, default in the preservation of the Qur’an in its 
prestine purity, mistrust in the sunnah and hadith literature etc. 
He, therefore, says that “anyone who tries to question the legiti¬ 
macy of the right-guided caliphate really tries to deny the basic 
principles of Islam. . Such a man wants to demolish all the 
religious branches of learning.” 8 Thereafter he adds: “In 
the transmission of the Qur'an .from the blessed Prophet to his 
followers, the right-guided caliphs constitute an essential link.” 7 

The Shah asserts that everything connected with religion 
like hadith, fiqh, consensus on any legal issue, un fication of 
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the Muslim community, the spirit of piety later known as 
mysticism, sagacity in religious matters, discrimination between 
virtuous and vicious behaviours, civility and polity have been 
bequethed to the later generations by the first four caliphs. The 
entire timrnah is obliged to them for their guidance. 8 

The reasonable and consistent course, after writing the 
Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, which contained an intellectual and 
rational exposition of Islam, was that the Shah should demonstrate 
how successfully these teachings had been translated into practical 
life and what was its effect on the society fashioned by it. He had 
to show how the corrupting influences of two rival civilizations 
nurtured by the age-old Byzantine and Sassanid empires were 
uprooted by this new civilization. 

Earlier Writings on the Subject. 

Islamic social order, state and its functions had been dealt 
with earlier only in a few treatises and these, too, were neither 
comprehensive nor possessed any depth. The first work on 
the subject was Kitab-ul-khiraj by Imam Abu Yasuf (113-182/731- 
797), a disciple of Imam Abu Hanlfa who also held the post of 
chief justice under the Abbasids, but it covered only the topics 
like the finances, sources of revenue, imposts etc. of the 
Islamic State. 

Another chief justice Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. 
Habib al-Mawardi (364-450'975-1058) wrote Al-Ahkam al- 
Sultariyah wal-Walayah al-Diniyah which was the first notable 
dissertation on the subject. This work of 259 pages of an 
average size discussed the issues relating to Imamate and its legal 
justification, conditions necessary for its establishment, its duties 
and obligations, qualifications. of the judges, charities, jizyah 
(poll-tax), khiraj (land-tax), punishments, regulation of law and 
order etc. It did not offer any comments on the justification of 
the right-guided caliphate or the character and attainments of the 
first four caliphs. 

Another important work on the subject is al-Ghiyathi or 
Gh ; yath al-Umam fi al-Tiyath al-Zulm • which was written by the 
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great scholar and teacher of Imam Ghazzali, Abul Ma‘ali ‘Abdul 
Malik al-Juwaini (419-478/1028-1085), also known as Imam-ul- 
Haramayn or the religious preceptor of the two holy mosques. 
The work was in fact indited for the benefit of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Tusi (408-485/1017-1092), the Prime Minister of Malik Alp 
Arsalan and his son Malik Shah Saljuqi, under whose able 
guidance the empire of Saljuqs reached its apogee. 1 * This work 
deals with the injunctions of shariah in regard to Imamate, the 
qualities to be possessed by an Imam and his duties, administra¬ 
tion of justice etc. It also goes on to discuss such questions as 
the course to be adopted by Muslims in the absence of an Imam 
or an unrighteous person usurping the Imamate by force of arms. 
Similarly, it examines such questions as obligation lying on 
Muslims in the absence of juris-consults mainly from a Shaf eite 
point of view; It, however throws no light on the importance 
and justification of the right-guided caliphate. The book s 
really a dissertation on the concept of Imamate and its main 
purpose is to refute the views expressed in Al-Mawardi’s 
Al-Ahkam al-SuItQniyah 

The third noteworthy work on this subject is As-Siyasah al- 
Shar‘tyah fi Islah al-Ra'jy wa al-Ra‘iyyah by Shaikh ul-Islam Ibn 
Taimiyah (661-728/1263-1328). In his introduction to this slim 
volume Ibn Taimiyah makes it clear that the purpose of writing 
this work is simply to narrate those fundamental postulates of the 
righteous state deputising for the prophethood which are equally 
binding on the rulers and the ruled. In fact this work by Ibn 
Taimiyah is an exposition of the Quranic verse 

*'Lo ! Allah commandeth you that ye restore deposits to 
their owners, and if ye judge between mankind, that 
ye judge justly...... ...That is better and more seemly 

in the end.” 11 

The book 1 * is divided into two parts; the first deals with 
Al-Wilayah (public authority) and Al-Amwal (finances) and the 
second discusses the limitations imposed by God and the obliga¬ 
tion one ows to God and his fellow beings. This work by Ibn 
Taimiyah skips the legal and theological aspects and even the 
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historical role of the first four caliphs although he was most 
competent to examine these issues. Had he decided to do so, he 
would have undoubtedly made a great and worthwhile contribu¬ 
tion to the subject. He has discussed some of these matters in 
the Minhaj al-Surwah in which his fluent pen and encyclopaedic 
knowledge combine to present a refreshing account of the 
right-guided caliphate. 13 

Concept of Khilafah in Islam. 

The Qur’an and the hadiih imply a cohesive community of 
the believers in the message of Islam preached by the holy 
Prophet. The expressions ummah, millah and jama ah convey this 
sense of cohesion since these terms are nowhere employed in 
the scripture and the sunnah just for a mob or multitude of 
people which never leave any lasting impression in the history of 
nations and civilizations. The Qur’an rather speaks of bygone 
nations and distinct communities - sometimes giving the reasons 
for their prowess and domination,, weakness and defect, incompe¬ 
tency of large numbers, wrongs being committed in the, presence 
of righteous persons, ascendancy of the evil and suppression of the 
people—which demonstrate that a disorganised mob, howsoever 
numerous, has never had any worth or utility. 

The great objective Islam has in view comprises the creation 
of a new type of relationship between the Creator and the creature 
and transformation of this bond into the life of the. people in 
order to build a healthy social stracture. It also wants to create a 
wholesome atmosphere in which peace reigns supreme .and offers 
the fullest opportunity to the individual to discharge his obliga¬ 
tions to God as well as to his fellow beings. It wants to create 
conditions in which man is enabled to develop himself morally 
and spiritually without being required to waste his energies and 
talents in removing the obstacles or fighting the disruptive forces 
which are inevitable in a disorganised society or veiy often result 
from man-made laws or an autocratic rule, or else mans’s lust for 
power. A social set-up avoiding these pit-falls requires a God- 
given law having its roots in the overlordship^of God and a 
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human caliphate to actualize the Divine will. Such a God-given 
law has, of necessity, to be obsolutely just, impartial and fault¬ 
less while the caliphate has to enforce it in its true spirit and 
avoid, as far as it is humanly possible, favouritism and partisan¬ 
ship in any form either through commission or omission. 

In order to achieve these social and moral objectives 
the Prophet has given instructions which are meant to 
transform Muslims into an orderly and well-knit society under 
a chief having distinctive qualities. He looks after their needs 
and interests. He is elected in the light of broad and flexible 
principles laid down by the shan'ah. If he is the supreme 
administrator he is known as Khalifah or Arnir-tA-Mimimn or 
Imam but if he is a deputy nominated by the head of state or a 
locally elected executive to enforce the laws of shan'ah, or to 
act as a judge in thpir disputes or to organise the community's 
religious life, he is [called an Amir. 

The election of the caliph was a religious obligation so 
grave and urgent that all those companions of the Prophet who 
loved him most including Abu Bakr and members of the Prophet’s 
household gave it precedence over the burial rites of the departed 
Prophet. . The same procedure was followed after the death of 
almost all the subsequent caliphs. Ever since the election of 
Abu Bakr as the first caliph in 10/631 to the martyrdom of the 
Abbasid Caliph Mu'tasim Billah in 656/1258 the world of Islam 
never remained without a caliph except for a short period of 
three months and seven days when Caliph Mustarshid Billah was 
imprisoned on the 10th of Ramadhan 529/ 24th June, 1135 by 
the Saljukid Sultan Mas ud. But it was such a shocking and 
lamentable experience for the Muslims of the day that the whole 
city of Baghdad felt dejected and disconsolate. Ibn Kathir writes 
about this event: 

, ‘ It gave the people of Baghdad cold shivers and everyone 
felt extremely agitated. Certain persons dismantled 
the pulpits in the mosques, discontinued offering 
congregational prayers and women came out of their 
houses bare-headed lamenting and weaping at the 
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imprisonment and hardships of the caliph.; People 
in other cities took the cue from citizens of Baghdad 
and the outcry spread rapidly to different regions. 
Malik Sanjar who gauged the gravity of the situation, 
advised his nephew to reinstate the Caliph and Malik 
Mas‘ud followed his advice.” 14 

The elegy by poet S‘adi of Shiraz, belonging to a city far 
distant from the centre of caliphate, on the martyrdom of Caliph 
Mustasim Billah reveals the intensity and depth of regard 
Muslims had for the caliph. The elegy opens with the couplet: 

For it has seen the kingdom of Must‘asim crushed. 

The heavens would better shed the tears of blood. 

These events demonstrate the great regard Muslims had for 
caliphate and how disconsolate they felt in its absence. 

A comprehensive Definition of Khilafah 

The Shah was able to define caliphate, because of his deep 
insight into the scripture and, the sunnah, law, theology and 
history of Islam, in a comprehensive yet precise manner. The 
words used by him for delineation of the concept are extremely 
suggestive. He writes: 

“Khilafah is the leadership of people united in a 
commonwealth which comes into existence for the 
establishment of religion including revival of religious 
branches of learning, institution of Islamic ritual 
observances, organisation of jihad and making neces¬ 
sary arrangements for the same as, for example, 
marshalling an army, remunerating th/s combatants 
and distributing the booty among them, creating a 
judicial system and enforcing the laws, curbing of 
crimes and removing public grievances, commanding 
the good and forbidding the wrong etc. All these 
functions have to be preformed by it as if it were 
deputizing and representing the Prophet (on whom 
be peace and blessings).” 15 

The Shah goes on further to explain the term ‘establishment 
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of religion* in these words : 

“When we take a view of the matter inductively proceeding 
from the particular to general propositions converging 
on a universal principle covering all the categories, 
we reach the conclusion ihat at the highest level of 
Universal principle comprising the common as well 
as special categories (that is, the Universal of 
univerals), it coincides with the truth that can be 
called the ‘establishment of religion’. All other 
classes and categories are covered by it. One of the 
subordinate categories is the revival of religious 
knowledge which consists of the teaching of the 
Qur’an and the sunnah and admonition and sermoni¬ 
zing. God says: “He it is who hath sent among 
the unlettered ones a messenger of their own, to recite 
unto them His revelations and to purify them, and to 
teach them the scripture and wisdom, though they 
have been before in gross error.” 1 * 

Quranic Evidence in Favour of First Four Calipjbs. 

The most fascinating portion of this work is that in which 
the Shah adduces Quranic verses in support of the caliphate of the 
first four caliphs. It demonstrates that they were rightly-guided 
to actualise the will of God in the given circumstances The Shah 
cites Quranic verses which clearly show (sometimes like a 
mathematical calculation) that no other person than these caliphs 
were hinted at in them for they alone were able to fulfil the 
prophecies contained in those verses. The Shah shows that if 
the period during which these caliphs held the reins of caliphate 
were to be ignored, the Quranic predictions and promises would 
remain unfulfilled. 

Of the various verses from the Qur’an cited by the Shah, 
we are giving here only two by way of illustration. One of these 
is a verse from the Siirat-un-Nur which reads : 

“Allah has promised those of you who believe and do good 
works that He shall make them to succeed (the 
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present rulers) in the earth even as He caused those 
who were before them to succeed (others), and that 
He shall surely establish for them their religion which 
He has approved for them, and He shall certainly 
give them in exchange security after fear. They shall 
serve Me and ascribe nothing as partner unto Me* 
And those who disbelieve thereafter, then those! they 
are the ungodly.” 17 

The Shah then says that the promises relating to succeeding 
(the presint rilers) in the earth and giving them in exchange 
security after fear were made to the believers who were present 
at the time of revelation of Surat-un-Nur ; they were the compa¬ 
nions of the holy Prophet and were striving for the cause of 
Islam. Therefore, the Shah concludes, these assurances could 
not apply to Mu'awiyah and ‘Abbas and their progeny He adds 
that it was neither possible nor reasonable to deem that the entire 
Muslim community war to succeed the then rulers or be elevated 
to the office of caliphate; the divine pledge had of necessity to be 
redeemed through certain chosen individuals. Thereafter he 
writes: 

“The expression He shall suiely make them to succeed 
implies that a group among them will succeed as 
caliphs; obedience to God was the condition prece¬ 
dent for it; and, when this promise is fulfilled the 
religion shall have power and authority to establish, 
express and expose itself completely It also refutes 
the Shi'ite contention that the religion acceptable to 
God shall ever remain hidden and clandestine requi¬ 
ring its Imams to practise taqaiyah or dissimulation. 
This is the reason given by them for duplicity of their 
Imams who never had the courage to announce their 
creed publicly. The words He shall surely establish 
for them their religion which He has approved are clear 
enough to show that the reiigion which could not be 
publicly made known during the period when Muslim 
succeeded (the earlier rulers) was certainly not the 
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religion which He ha r approved......... The verse also 

says; He shall certainly give them in exchange secw ity 
after fear which shows that when the divine guarantee 
comes to materialise, those who succeed and all other 
Muslims will be unscared of any danger or apprehen¬ 
sion f om the side of any religion or power, 
Contrarily, the Shi’ites claim that their Imams were 
timid and diffident, they and their colleagues always 
pocketed insults and affronts and they never came out 

successful..., „.The divine assurance for making 

them to succeed in the earth was fulfilled through 
those first migrants in the way of God— for if these 
were not the successors or the caliphs, then the 
promise made by God has not been accompali&hed, 
nor shall it come to pass to the end of time - Allah is 
most sublime and Great from all these imputations.” 1 * 
Another verse discussed in some detail by the Shah bdangs 
lo Sur it-ul-Fath. Briefly speaking, the Shah narrates how in the 
sixth year of the Hijrah, the Prophet set out with a large number 
of his companions, on account of his dream of paying a visit to 
the K’aba, in the garb of pilgrims for performing ‘Umrak or the 
lesser'pilgrimage. Because of the opportunity afforded for visi* 
ting the House of God as well as the apprehensions in regard to 
the inimical attitude of the Quraysh who still held the power in 
Makkah, some 1400 Muslims from Madinah accompanied the 
Prophet but the Bedouins held back either owing to fear or lack 
of sincerity. The historic pact of Hudaybiyah guaranteeing 
cession of hostilities between the Muslims and Qurayesh came to 
be signed as a result of it which has been described in detail in 
the works on hadith and biographies of the Prophet. It was at 
Hudaybiyah that the holy Prophet took the pledge of allegiance 
from his companions, known as Bdyet-i-Rizwan, and all those 
who took pledge were given the,glad tidings of a clear victory in 
the near future through a revelation from God. The Stirat-ul-Fath 
revealed on this occasion did not only promise the victory (the 
conquest of Khaybar in the beginning of 7,629) but also declared 
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that the desert Arabs who had lagged behind on this crucial 
moment will not be allowed to take part in the victorious 
expedition promised by God. The verse placing this ban on the 
Bedouins said : 

“Those who were left behind will say. when ye set forth to 
capture booty; let us go with you. They fain would 
change the verdict of Allah Say ! Ye shall not go with 
us. Thus hath Allah said beforehand. Then they 
will say: Ye are envious of us Nay, but they 
understand not, save a little.” 1 * 

The revelation went on to say that though the Bedouins 
were forb dden to join the oncoming victorious expedition as a 
penalty for their malingering, they would soon thereafter be 
called upon to light a people who would, first, be formidable 
and well-equipped, and secondly, shall fight or surrender The 
Bedouins were also forewarned that if they would respond to 
the call to arms on that occasion, Allah will bless them with the 
choicest rewards. On the other hand, if they pretended to 
escape duty as they did on the earlier occasion, they would be 
punished severely. The verse in question reads : 

Say unto those of the wandering Arabs who were left 
behind : Ye will be called against a folk of mighty 
prowe'S, to fight them until they surrender : and if 
ye obey, Allah will give you a fair reward ; but if ye 
turn away as ye did turn away before, He will punish 
you with a painful doom *• 

Shah Waliullah then argues that the words ye will be called 
clearly suggest that the desert Arabs who had not accompanied 
the Prophet on the occasion of the treaty of Hudaybiyah, were 
to be called to take up arms against a people who would be 
offered only two choices, to fight or to surrender (leaving out 
the third alternative of submitting to the Islamic state on 
payment of jizyah). This situation did arise during the 
caliphate of the first Caliph Abu Bakr who fought the apostates 
of Arabia who were required either to fight or to surrender 
(and re-enter Islam completely). This verse, says the Shah, did 
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not refer to Byzantines or the Persians since they had three 
alternatives—fighting, surrender or payment of jizyah — open to 
them. Therefore, the Shah concludes, the verse in question 
clearly alludes to the caliphate of Abu Bakr who despatched 
expeditions headed by Khalid to fight the apostates and called 
upon the desert Arabs to join the armed conflict which was 
solely for the purpose of forcing apostates to abjure their revi¬ 
sionist version of Islam. This was what the verses in question 
had clearly alluded since the Islamic law of jihad, as applied in 
the war with the Byzantines and Persians, offered three alterna¬ 
tive viz. fighting, acceptance of Islam or payment of jizyah. 
These verses thus clearly pointed out the caliphate of Abu Bakr 
for it was he who decided to despatch an army to fight the 
apostates and invited the desert Arabs to join in the expedition. 
Divine reward and punishment can only be the upshot of the 
acceptance and rejection of a call given by a right-guided 
caliph. 21 

Other Topics of Izhlat al-Khafa 

Apart from the defence in regard to the righteousness and 
seemiiness of the first four caliphs and their achievements, the 
work contains a lot of thought-provoking material not usually 
found in the books on dialectical theology or other works on 
history and biography. One of these relates to the exposition 
of distinctive features of the period of first three caliphs,* 2 diffe¬ 
rence between caliphate and kingship,” an elucidation of the 
autocratic form of government and clarification showing that the 
Ummayed Caliphate did not fall in the category of autocracy. 
Shah Waliullah agrees that the period of right-guided caliphate 
came to end after Caliph ‘Ali was assassinated, but he advises not 
to indulge in vituperative rhetorics in the case of Caliph 
Mu‘awiyah. 24 However, for the caliphate of Bani Marwan he 
says : 

‘When ‘Abdul Malik b. Marwan took over the reigns of 
government, the confusion came to end and coercive 
caliphate, as predicted by the Prophet (on whom be 
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peace) in several ahadith, came into operation.” 35 

Another distinguishing feature of the IzQlat al-Khafa is that 
the Shah has given all the juristic opinions and judgements of 
Caliph ‘Umar which presents a clear picture of the Caliph’s 
judicial thought. 3 * This was perhaps the first attempt ever made 
to bring into relief the juristic endeavours of Caliph ‘Umar. No 
work on the subject existed until Dr. Muhammad Rawwas 
Qilaji (1401/1981) recently compiled a voluminous Mausu‘ata 
Fiqh‘Umarb. al-Khattob (Encyclopaedia of the jurisprudence 
of Caliph‘Umar) covering 687 pages of a large format. This 
book has been published by Maktaba al-Falah of Kuwait. 

The Shah has paid special attention to enumerate the 
merits and achievement of the first three caliphs. His treatment 
of the subject is indicative of Kis own disposition, which, in fact, 
was the need of hour in his time. However, he is not in the 
least ungenerous in describing the virtues and excellences of 
Caliph ‘Ali. His description of the members of Prophet’s 
household, including Caliph ‘Ali. shows his loving regard for all 
of them. 37 In his view the martyrdom of Caliph ‘Uthman was 
the first ordeal faced by Islam 38 and the second adversity was 
thar of Husain b. ‘Ali. He has cited a hadith from Mishkat 
(which has been taken from Baihaqi) predicting that Imam 
Husain who was like a part of Prophet’s body would be slain by 
the Muslims. 33 He deemed the tragic happenings connected 
with the expedition of al-Harrah as a continuation of the same 
scourge which led to the sack of the city of the Prophet 30 He 
has severely criticized, where necessary the Ummayed caliphs 31 
which goes to make his assessment moderate and balanced, and 
conforms to the view-point held by the Sunnites. 

Woeful Developments following the Prophet’s Death. 

Another characteristic of this work by the Shah is that it 
outlines the intellectual and theological developments along with 
the religious history of Islam. Innumerable chronological 
accounts had been written by his time, but none had given a 
continuous and coordinated description of the intellectual, 
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educational and moral changes that accompanied the political and 
cultural developments in Islam. There were certainly works 
which mentioned such shifts and transformations here and there, 
but nobody had ever thought of Writing anything on this topic. 
The Shah has discussed the woeful happenings occurring after 
the earliest and most excellent period of Islam,** differentiated 
between the doctrinal imperitives of the two periods** and des¬ 
cribed the. intrinsic and intellectual permutations resulting with 
the march of time. He has discussed these matters under the 
following sub-titles, 

(1) Emergence of falsehood, (2) Portentous recitation of 
the Qur’an and embellishments in it, (3) Deeming the recita¬ 
tion of the Qur’an as sufficient and neglecting to ruminate over 
it, (4) Ratiocination in legal matters and discussion of hypo¬ 
thetical issues, (5) Interpretation of allegorical verses of the 
Qur’an and working I out novel explanations, (6) Bringing up 
new issues in regard to creed and Divine essence and attributes, 

(7) Originating new litanies and recitals for gaining propin¬ 
quity to God in addition to those taught by the Prophet, 

(8) Giving equal importance to the commendable acts and 
obligatory observances, (9) Pronouncing juristic opinions 
through mutual consultation instead of referring the matter to 
competent and pious scholars, (10) Birth of new sects like 
Qadariyah (believers in free-will) and Murjiyah (the procrasti¬ 
nators), (11) Expiration of mutual confidence among Muslims 
(12) Rise of such rulers who were either not eligible or were 
mediocres, and (13) Abandonment or indolence in enforcing 
the Islamic religious observances.* 4 

Izalat al-Khafa was first published, under the orders of 
Munshi Jamal-ud-din Khan, the Prime Minister of Bhopal in 
1286/1869, by Matb'a Siddiqi, Bareilly under the supervision of 
Muhammad Ahsan Siddiqi who had three manuscripts of the 
work, one belonging to Munshj Jamal-ud-din, the other of 
Ahmad Husain of Amroha and. the third obtained from Nurul 
Hasan of Kandhla, for collation and editing of the copy prin ed 
by him. It seems the editor was not able to revise the work 
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later on. Another edition, printed through the offset process of 
the first edition was brought out by the Suhail Academy of 
Pakistan, Lahore in 1396/1976.“ The work was translated into 
Arabic through the efforts of Al-Majlis al-‘Ilmi, Dhabel, which 
could not somehow arrange for its publicity in the Arab coun¬ 
tries. Maulana ‘Abdul Shakur of Lucknow rendered the first 
five sections of the book (155 pages) into Urdu. Printed in 
1329/1911 by the Umdatul Matab‘e Lucknow, under the title of 
Kashf al-Ghita's ‘an Sunnat al-Bayza, the book consists of 336 
pages. 
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Statesmanship of Shah Waliullah 
during 

the period of Political Instability 


As stated in the second chapter of this work the decline and 
disintegration of political power in India coinciding with rampant 
disorder, lawlessness and demoralization during the 12th century 
of Hijrah (beginning from the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century A. D.) had sunk the Indian society in its throes of death. 
The long rule of the Mughals had been reduced to a symbol 
devoid of any power, capacity or will to restore its lost glory. 

Three new dynamic powers were then emerging within the 
country—Marathas, Sikhs and Jats—which, it seemed, would 
decide the fate of the country. 

Marathas 

The Marathas, first confined to Deccan as agitators and 
terrorists, were trying to promote ethnic and regional nationalism 
in order to create a power base for themselves. Growing 
enervation of the central authority and selfishness of the provin¬ 
cial chiefs, very often scheming against one another and utilizing 
the Marathas for their petty ends, had converted the Marathas 
into a power which started dreaming of capturing Delhi and 
taking the place of the Mughals. 

By 1170/1756, Malhar Rao Holkar and Raghunath Rao had 
been emboldened to lay hands on the northern India. 1 In the 
year 1164/1751 Safdar Jang, the Nawab of Oudh with the 
sanction of the young emperor, Ahmad Shah, and heedless of 
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the danger of drawing the Marathas into disputes in the very 
heart of the empire, called in Malhar Rao Holkar from 
Malwa, Jayappa Sindia from Narnaul, and Suraj Mai Jat, to 
help him against the Bangash Afghans who had invaded Oudh. 
Najib-ud-daula was forced to make a pact with the Marathas, 
Raghunath Rao marched northwards in Sha'aban 1171/April 
1757. The Punjab from the Chenab to the areas as far south as 
the confluence of the Indus and the Panchnad which had been 
the gateway of India and had never been captured earlier by any 
non-Muslim potentate, fell into the hands of Marathas. Adina 
Beg Khan, who had served many masters and betrayed all, was 
appointed governor on promising to pay a huge tribute. After 
the death of Adina Beg Khan, Jankoji Sindia appo nted Sabaji 
Bhonsle as the governor of Punjab. 

Safdar Jang’s folly had enabled Marathas to plunder the 
neighbouring regions around Delhi lying between the Ganges 
and Jamuna. Dataji Sindia now coming from Deccan in 1171/ 
1757 sought to conquer the whole of Hindustan. He advanced 
towards Bundelkhand and Oudh. He besieged Najib-ud-daula 
at Shukartar near Saharanpur, throughout the rainy season of 
1193/1779 while another force under Govind Pant Bundele 
crossed the Ram Ganga and devastated northern Rohilkhand 
including Amroha, not far away from Delhi. 

Sadashiv Rao, known as Bhao, entered Delhi on 9th Dhil 
Hijjah 1 l73/24th June 1760 and forced Y'aqub ‘Ali to hand over 
the charge of the Red Fort to him. Shankar Rao was appointed 
as the new caretaker of the Fort who stripped off the gold and 
silver from the ceiling of the grefat hall of audience for being 
melted in the mint. He also defaced the tqmbs and shrines for 
the sake of rich ornaments and plundered the Qadam Sharif and 
the mausoleum of Khwaja Nizam-ud-din Aulia. On 29th Safar, 
1174/ 10th October, 1760 Sadashiv Bhao deposed and imprisoned 
Shah Jahan III and enthroned Mirza Jawan Bakht, son of Sh5h 
‘Alam ‘Ali Gauhar as the puppet emperor. Bhao himself wanted 
to be crowned as the emperor of India but he was dissuaded by 
his advisors since they thought that the replacement of a Mughal 
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emperor would create disorder in the country This was the time 
when the whole country from the Attock and Himalayas to the 
extreme limit of the Peninsula was forced to acknowledge the 
sway of the Maratha confederacy and those tracts not directly 
administered by them paid them tribute, while their numerous 
chiefs owed allegience to one man, the Peshwa. The Marathas 
then had with them a corps of 10,000 sepoys, trained under Bussy 
on the French, model. In the battle of Panlpat (1761) the 
Maratha army consisted of 55,000 cavalry, 15,000 infantry and 
200 pieces of cannons. Pindaris and Rajputs, as camp-followers 
of the Marathas, had swelled their strength to a force of three 
hundred thousand. However, “the Marathas lacked an imperial 
spirit,” writes Vincent A. Smith, “because they were nurtured in 
defiance rather than imperial ambition and rose to greatness 
through guerilla tactics rather than regular warfare. These tactics 
imply inferiority and the Marathas never quite got over this 
feeling that they were temporary freebooters who must take what 
they could while they could ”* Another historian H G. 
Rowlinson says: “Their mulkgiri raids, by destroying the 
industries and wealth of the countries overrun, merely ‘killed the 
goose which laid the golden eggs.’ The Maratha State was a 
Krieg Staat. pure and simple: and it is the fate of the Krieg 
Staat, as Sarkar justly observes, to defeat its own ends. The 
severity of the Maratha raids, for the collection of chauth and 
other arrears ; varied of course, in intensity.*” They possessed a 
Hindu revivalist spirit which had made them impatient and un¬ 
suitable for any constructive work for the common weal. But 
the sympathy which the religious aspect of the Maratha State 
might have drawn from the Hindus was dissipated by the aspect 
of plunder which was applied as ruthlessly to Hindus as to 
Muslims The instinct to plunder was the internal defect: 
cutting of noses and ears was the common occurance during 
plundering raids and no woman was safe from their outrageous 
behaviour. The high-handed conduct of Sindia and Holkar 
offended the Rajputs who held aloof from them. Support of the 
Jatsof Bhartapur under their leader Suraj Mai had been secured. 
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but he left in disgust at the arrogance of Bhao.* Jadu Nath Sarfcar 
has cited in his Fall of the Mughal Empire an elegy by a Bengali 
poet Ganga Ram lamenting over the cruelty and despotism of 
Maratha rulers. 

Portuguese travellers like Pissurlen have expressed horror 
att the inhuman treatment of their subjects by' the Marathas. 
Such was their heartless exploitation of the subject people that 
a historian, Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami says, “The only object 
they had in view was to plunder everything, leaving practically 
nothing for the sustenance of the people. They exacted chauth 
from the distant dominions of the decaying Mughal Empire, 
which were usually the target of their depradations.”* 

Plundering raids by the Marathas were simply meant for 
attaining power and riches, but Hindu revivalism was also a 
part of their military campaigns. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
writes in the History of India about Shivaji, the first Mara ha 
chief • 

“He had been brought up in a strong Hindu feeling. 

and out of this sprang up a rooted hatred to the 
Musalmans and increasing attachment to his own 
superstitions. This inclination fell so well in with 
his policy, that he began to affect peculiar piety, and 
to lay claim to prophetic dreams and other manifes¬ 
tations of the favour of gods,” 6 
Just before the decisive battle of Panlpat, !he state of things 
in the Maratha camp had become indescribable. Grief and 
terror prevailed everywhere. At this critical hour Shuja‘-ud- 
daula, who had earlier been inclined towards the Marathas, 
received a last despairing letter from Bhao Sahib for arranging, 
a treaty of peace with Abdiili. Shuja’-ud-daula who had had 
enough of experience of the Marathas bleeding the conquered 
territories with their insatiable demands, wrote back to Bhao 
Sahib which throws ample light on the effects of Maratha rule 
during the short period of their ascendancy. He said in his 
reply : 

“The Brahmins of Deccan have achieved a dominant 
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position over Hindustan, for sometime past It is 
their cupidity and rapacious nature and perfidy and 
unfaithfulness that has brought the scourge of Shah 
Abdali on us. What treaty of peace is possible with 
the people who are insensible to the honour and 
prosperity of others : who deem all goods and 
chatties belonging to them and their own people. 
All the peoples have at last been so disgusted with 
them that they have begged Shah Abdali to come 
from vilayal ,* for they considered that the losses they 
would have to suffer from his invasion would be 
preferable than that they were undergoing at the 
hands of Marathas,”® 

On January 24, 1761/6th Jamadi-ul- Akhir, 1174 the 
combined forces of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Rohilas of Nawab 
Najlb-ud-daula and the army of Shuja-ud-daula defeated the 
Maratha confedracy. “Never was a defeat more complete”, says 
Elphinstone, “and never was there a calamity that diffused so much 
consternation,” Most disastrous of all, perhaps, was the fact that 
it dealt a crushing blow to the emerging power of Marathas. 
The reasons for the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali and die 
effects of this decisive battle will be described later in connexion 
with role played by Shah Waliullah at this critical juncture of 
Indian history. 

Sikhs 

The Sikh sect which Guru Baba Nanak (874-941/1649-1534; 
had founded aimed at spiritual liberation by means of self- 
restraint, moral rectitude, searching of the heart and fixed gaze 
on the One God—“The True, the Immortal, the self-Existant. 
the Invisible, the Pure” (alakh niranjan). According to the 
Sayr-ulMut&khenn, Baba Nanak received education of Persian 
from a sufi Shaikh Syed Hasan*. The third Guru Amar Das 
introduced many innovations to reform the Hindu society 
of its social evils which aroused the hostility of the 
Brahmins. 1 * He encouraged inter-caste alliances, remarriage of 
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widows and forbade the practice of Sati. Empe or Akbar paid 
a visit to Guru Amar Das and was so impressed with his way of 
life that he assigned the revenues of several villages to the 
Guru’s daughter, Bhani, as a marriage gift. The fourth Guru 
Ram Das (941-989/1534-1581) had a tank dug at the site 
granted to his wife by Emperor Akbar, where he founded a 
town destined to become the religious capital of the Sikhs. 

In 970/1563 Guru Arjun succeeded his father as the fifth 
Guru of the Sikhs. In August 1013/1604 he completed the 
compilation of Granth Sahib, an anthology of the ‘sacred' 
writings of the former gurus. In the last year of his life he 
made the mistake of blessing the banners of Khus au, the 
rival of Jahangir for the Mughal th one, and even gave 
him financial help. On the defeat of the rebel, Jahangir 
fined the Guru two lakhs of rupees for his collusion with trea¬ 
son. The Gura was taken to Lahore where he refused to pay 
anything and was sentenced to death, an usual punishment for 
refusal to pay the fine in those days. 11 

The execution of Guru Arjun had a profound impact on 
the next Guru Hargobind. He trained a body of soldiers and 
spent much time in martial exercises and hunting. He also 
built a fortress, Lohgarh, in Amritsar. He ordered that at the 
Akal Takht (the throne of Timeless God) the congregation 
should chant ballads extolling feats of heroism, and instead of 
listening to religious discourses plans of military conquests 
should be discussed. As the number of Guro’s retainers 
increased, who sometimes went on plundering raids, the local 
officials began sending reports to the Emperor. Jahangir 
ordered the arrest of Hargobind and his detention in the 
Gwalior fort. He was released after a year or more of impri¬ 
sonment, but he again resumed his martial activity, only a little 
more discreetly, and succeeded in raising his private army. 
He next provoked war with Shah JahSn by encroaching on the 
Emperor’s game preserve and attacking the servants of the impe¬ 
rial hunt. Pursued by the royal army, he was forced to seek refuge 
in Kirartpur, in the Kashmir hills, where he died in 1054 1644 
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Then followed the peaceful pontificate of Guru Har Rai 
(1054-72/1644-51.), a disputed succession between his two sons, 
and early death of the infant heir Guru Har Kishan (1066-75/ 
1656-64) After a time Guru Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son 
ofHargobind succeeded in being recognised as Guru by the 
Sikh community. “Tegh Bahadur undertook an extensive tour 
of the Punjab” says Khushvvant Singh, “Wherever he 
went he attracted great crowds and was given handsome dona¬ 
tions by his admirers. His exhortation to the people to stand 
firm could not have been platable to the government. He was 
summoned to Delhi. Mughal officers who carried the summons 
to Anandpur reported him missing. He was declared an 
absconder and a warrant was issued for his arrest. He was 
apprehended along ( with a band of devotees, at Agra, brought to 
Delhi, and arraigned before the Kazi's court ” Tegh Bahadur 
was sentenced to death and executed on 19th Ramadhan 1086/ 
November 11, 1675 when Aurangzib was away to Hasan Abdal 
disciplining the recalcitrant frontier tribesmen on the north¬ 
west. Guru Gobind Singh succeeded his father and tried to 
organise the Punjab peasantry against the excesses of local 
officials. Rajas and zamindars of the Punjab hills. His private 
army even included five hundred Pathans. 12 Soon he came into 
conflict with the Rajas of Kalhur, Bilaspur, Jiswal etc. The 
Rajas on being defeated by the Guru appealed to the Emperor 
for help. Aurangzib sent his son Mo‘azzam and General 
Mirza Beg to the Punjab for restoration of law and order and 
collection of arrears of revenue. A Sikh chroniclar Gur Bilas 
maintains that General Mirza Beg had secret instructions from 
the Emperor not to bother Guru Gobind Singh who was left 
unmolested and was able to turn his unbounded energy to 
reorganising the community. It is also stated that when 
Aurangzib was nearing his death 7 he summoned Guru Gobind 
Singh promising him good / treatment However, Aurangzib 
died in 1707, when the Guru was on his way to meet the 
Emperor. “Guru Gobind Singh’s letter to the Emperor (i. e. 
Zofarnama) reveals.” according toGurmit Singh, “that the Guru 
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had all the admiration for the personal qualities of the Emperor 
and his opposition to Aurangzlb was certainly not based on any 
personal consideration, or inspired by any sense of wrong done 
to him or his family and he had no ill-feeling against 
Aurangzib” 1 * Prince Mo‘azzam, who ascended the throne 
after Aurangzib, as Bahadur Shah I, welcomed the help ren¬ 
dered by the Guru in sending a detachment of Sikh horsemen 
in the bottle of Jajau. . Guru Gobind Singh was awarded a 
jewelled scarf and presents worth Rs. 60,000. Bahadur Shah 
turned towards Deccan to suppress the rebellion of his brother 
Kam Baksh Guru Gobind Singh and his band also went south 
with the Emperor. However two young Pathans, servants of 
the Guru, assassinated him on 10th Sh'aban, 1222/7th October, 
1807. 

Guru Gobind Singh Was the tenth and final Guru of the 
Sikhs Before his death he had commissioned one Lachman 
Das—later known as Banda BairSgi -for urging Sikhs to 
volunteer for military service. A Kashmiri by origin, he had 
spent fifteen years or more of his life in a hermitage on the 
banks of Godavari. Banda left Deccan and came northwards at 
the time Bahadur Shah was still involved fighting his own brother 
in Deccan and Rajputs were in open revolt. “Banda opened the 
flood-gates to a sea of pent-up hatred, and all he could do was to 
ride on the crest of the wave of violence that he had let loose, 14 ” 
writes Khushwant Singh. As Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar says, “He 
routed the commandant of Sonpat, and soon gathered 40,000 
armed men around him, sacked the town of Sadhaura.(twenty-six 
miles east of Ambala), killing many of the people and gained 
his crowning victory by defeating and slaying Vazir Khan the 
commandant of Sirhind (22 May 1710), and plundered his 
entire camp. The town of Sirhind itself was taken and pillaged 
for four days with ruthless cruelty ; the mosques were defiled, the 
houses burnt, the women outraged and the Muslims slaughtered.” 1 ® 
The crisis drew Bahadur Shah to the Punjab. Before this, some 
imperial forces had fought Banda and cleared the road from 
Sonpat to Sirhind. At the approach of the Emperor, Banda 
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evacuated Sadhura and took post in the fort of Lohgarh and then 
fled to the hills of Jammu. On the death of Bahadur Shah (26th 
Rabi ul-Awwal 1124/27th Feb. 1712), Banda took advantage of 
the war of succession. He consolidated his power once again 
and started ravaging the northern Punjab plains. During the 
reign of Farrukh Siyar, Banda Bahadur was forced to surrender 
after a bitter fighting and prolonged seige and executed at Delhi 
on 2nd Rabi II, 1128/15th March 1716. Banda Bahadur’s 
atrocities used to drive the population into wholesale flight from 
the raided territories. He was even considered as an imposter 
by asection of the Sikhs since he styled himself as the resurrected 
Guru Gobind and introduced certain innovations into the Sikh 
creed and practice. During his short-lived success, however, he 
roused the Sikhs to take up arms for carving out a kingdom for 
themselves. 

The ultimate aim of Sikhism was to reform Hinduism and 
there is hardly any doubt that Guru Nanak had been deeply 
impressed by the teachings of Islam. The concept of Tauhid, 
the Oneness of God, equality of all human beings and rejection 
of idol worship were taken from Islam. 1 * 

Sikh religious writings, particularly Adi Granth, are full of 
Sufi metaphor. 17 

Sikhism was, undoubtedly, one of the most potent reformative 
movements born in India and it would have probably played a 
revolutionary role in reforming Hinduism if it had retained its 
original creed and not merged into the Hindu society. Had it 
developed a personality of its own, having faith in unalloyed 
unicity of God and equality of mankind, it would have been 
nearer to Islam, but the unfortunate confrontation with the then 
political powers, which are always insensitive to moral and 
spiritual consequences of the action taken by them, widened the 
gulf not only between the Sikhs and Muslim rulers but also with 
the Muslim masses- It made them a militant sect—one amongst 
serveral others destabilizing the country during the 12th A. H./ 
18th century A. D. The wanton destruction of life and property 
by Bands Bahadur and the humiliation suffered by Muslims in 
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their religious observances and the desecration of mosques and 
mausoleums 18 during the reign of Maharaja Ran jit Singh aliena¬ 
ted the sympathies of Muslims who began to look upon the 
Khalsa as the enemies of Islam. 

This was the situation obtaining in India when in the middle 
of thirteenth century A. H. (the beginning of nineteenth century 
A. D.) Saiyid Ahmad Shahid (d. 1246/1830) and IsmSil Shahid 
(d. 1246/1830), both brought up by Shah Waliullah’s school of 
thought and both disciples of the Shah’s eldest son Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz, had to unfurl the banner of Jihad against the military 
oligarchy of Maharaja Ranjit Singh which really aimed at getting 
rid of the increasing foreign domination over India. Another 
objective of this Jihad movement was revivification of the Indian 
Muslim society. 19 

Jits 

Jats were not a religious sect like the Sikhs but an ethnic 
group. Towards the downfall of Mughal empire the Jat peasan¬ 
try of the region around Bharatpur (west of Agra) got itself 
organised into a predatory power, hovering about with contending 
parties and plundering both sides whenever an opportunity was 
afforded for it. They never intended to form any stable 
administration, their chief aim being to fish in troubled waters 
and grab as much wealth as possible. 

Prof. Khallq Ahmad Nizami writes in his introduction to 
the Shah Waliullah Ke Siyasi Maktubat (political letters of Shah 
Waliullah). 

•‘The region south of Jamuna from Agra to Delhi was 
populated by the Jats and their eastern limit was the 
valley of Chanbal. Their depradations were a cons¬ 
tant nuisance for the central government and, as 
Sarkar says, no administration could brook this thorn 
planted on the Delhi-Agra road. Elaborate precau¬ 
tions had to be taken in the movement of goods and 
troops on this road which led the way to Deccan via 
Ajmer. 
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“ Dastur-al-lnsha (by Yar Muhamrnad) shows how unsafe 
this pathway had become during the reign of Bahadur 
Shah. The Dutch who passed through this region 
in 1712 have mentioned these conditions. John 
Surman who happened to travel on this road in June 
1715, speaks of marauding activities of the Jats. 
Earlier, during the reign of Shah Jahan, the Jats had 
raised a tumult when the commander of Mathura, 
Murshid Quli Khan, died fighting them in 1047/ 
1637.”®* 

Sir Jadu Nath Sirkar writes: “In 1685, these people raised 
their heads under two new leaders, Raja Ram and Ram 
Ghehra, the petty chiefs of Sinsani and Spghor, who 
were the first to train their clansmen in group organi¬ 
sation and open warfare....Then they began to 

raid the King’s highway and carry their depredations 

even to the gates of Agra”® 1 .“Shortly afterwards, 

he (Raja Ram) looted Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, 
doing great damage to the building and, according to 
one account digging out and burning that great 
emperor’s bones.”*® “The next rising of the Jats was 
under Churaman, a nephew ofRaja Ram. He robbed 
many a ministers of the (Mughal) court on the road 
and attacked the royal wardrobe and the revenues 
sent from the provinces ”** 

“A contemporary historian Har Charan Das writes in the 
Chahar Gulzar-i-Shuj&'i that when the Jats started 
plundering old Delhi, the inhabitants of city were 
rendered homeless, who wandered aimlessly in all the 
directions like a broken ship tossed by angry waves 
of the ocean. Everybody appeared to have become 
a lunatic with shock and grief.”® 1 
Recounting the events of 1179/1765 Zaka Ullah writes in the 
Turikh Hindustan : 

“The Agra fort was commandeered ■by the Jats who ruled 
over the territories 100 miles east to Delhi. Raja 
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Suraj Mai had a genius for organisation and using 
opportunities. He drove away the Maratha com¬ 
mander of Agra and seized the territory of Mewat. 
He built four strong forts and started making such 
demands from Delhi that were sure to terminate the 
Delhi sultanate. Najib-ud-daula defeated the Jats 
with the help of Balauchs and Suraj Mai was killed 
near Delhi. A war of succession broke out after the 
death of Suraj Mai. Two of his sons were killed and 
the third, Ranjit Singh, succeeded his father as the 
Raja. The Jats become very powerful during his 
reign, his state extending from south-east of Alwar to 
north-east of Agra. His annual revenues amounted to 
rupees two crores and his army consisted of sixty 
thousand troops.” 26 

Conditions In Dellii 

Plunder of Delhi, without any administration worthy of the 
name, had become a routine by the Maratha, Sikh and Jat 
hordes. The city lay prostrate and bleeding and its citizens, who 
were respected not because they were the denizens of the capital 
but also because of their culture and learning, had become an easy 
prey for these plunderers. The letters written by the scholars 
and mystic shaikhs of the time (who were normally detached 
from all worldliness and endeavouring for spiritual perfection) 
to their friends and disciples reflect the disorder and uncertainty 
prevailing in Delhi in those days. Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan 
(111 1-95/1699-1781) the well-known Sheikh of the Naqshbandiyah- 
Mujaddidyah order and a contemporary of Shah Waliullah writes 
in one of his letters : 

“I am tired of the turmoils and unrest in Delhi occurring 
day after day.” 2 * 

< In another letter he says: 

“Disturbances bend their steps to Delhi from all sides.” 27 

In yet another letter he speaks of the disorder prevailing in 
the capital and the agony of its inhabitants. 
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“How can I describe the distress of the people caused by 
the prevalent affliction and chaos. God may save 
us from the divine wrath afflicting this city. There is 
no semblance of administration left in the govern¬ 
ment 

Nadir Shah’s Sack of Delhi 

Shah Waliullah returned from Hijaz in 1145/1733. A few 
years later in 1151/1739, Nadir Shah attacked Delhi which left 
the Mughal empire stupefied with the blow which had fallen on 
it. A great part of Delhi lay in ruins and the stench of the dead 
was intolerable after the sack of the city by Nadir Shah. The 
gentry of the city was so dismayed that many of them decided to 
commit jauhar 2 * after the custom of the Rajputs Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz says that on that occasion his father reminded the people 
of the tragic happenings of Karbala and the sufferings undergone 
by Husain, in order to dissuade them from committing suicide and 
killing their kith and kin. His advice was accepted by the people 
who refrained from committing that grievous sin. 

Equanimity of Shah Waliullah 

Delhi was almost continuously being ravaged by the 
Marathas, Jats, Sikhs and invaders like Nadir Shah. Shah 
Waliullah had often to leave Delhi during these tumults In 
1173/1760, the Shah left Delhi with his family for Budhana on 
the request of his attendants. As mentioned in the Al Qaul-al- 
Jali, he remained secluded for forty days during Ramadhan 30 and 
continued to teach and guide his disciples with complete peace of 
mind as if everything was normal not in Delhi alone but all over 
the country. He kept himself engaged in literary pursuits and 
religious reform unmindful of his surroundings. Syed Sulaiman 
Nadwi has hinted at serenity of the Shah in his own inimitable 
style. 

“Extremely few writers have been there whose composi¬ 
tions are free from the influences exerted in their age, 
or transcend the time and space, or, at least, show no 
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concern to the intellectual torpor common among 
their compatriots. The Shah’s writings, however, 
leave his times and circumstances in the shade and 
completely ignore personal reactions to the incon¬ 
veniences faced by him. The reader never feels that 
he wrote them at a time when law and order had 
completely broken down in the country, chaotic 
conditions prevailed every where and Delhi, having 
lost its position as the centre of a great empire, was 
the scene of intrigues and conspiracy where every 
soldier of fortune was dreaming of establishing his 
own kingdom, Sikhs, Marathas. Jats and Rohilas 
had become rebellions on the one hand, and adven¬ 
turers like Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah were invading 
the country every now and then. Delhi was sacked 
several times during this period, but the Shah, who 
was a witness to all these happenings, never spoke of 
them nor there is any trace of any anxiety or sorrow, 
he would have naturally felt, in his writings. It 
seems as if he occupied some celestial sphere far avvav 
from terrestrial incidents and occurances. His com¬ 
positions bear testimony to the patience and com¬ 
posure of a real man of learning: Verily in the 
remembrance of Allah do hearts find rest. 31 

Cultivation of knowledge in the true sense is but another 
form of the recollection of God. No wanuer, there¬ 
fore. if it produces serenity of mind and tranquillity 
in heart. Anyone going through thousands of pages 
written by the Shah would hardly come across 
anything alluding to the tumultuous situation obtai¬ 
ning in the twelfth century when everything' was 
disturbed by chaos and turmoil. He would feel 
immersed in a river of knowledge flowing placidly, 
undisturbed by the commotion around it produced by 
the march of events.” 32 
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Statesmanship of the Shah 

The Shah role as a literati was, however, not confined merely 
to teaching and writing scholarly dissertations unperturbed by the 
anarchy and chaos closing in on him from all sides. He was 
quietly endeavouring to re-establish Muslim rule in the country, 
restore peace and order, suppress all contumaciojus forces and to 
streamline the administration in a way to enable Muslims to 
organise their social life in accordance with the shan^ah. His 
efforts in this direction could be compared to that of any 
statesman who are normally unconcerned with intellectual 
pursuits. 

Among those who have devoted their lives to the reform and 
revivification of Islam only Ibn Taimiyah can be compared with 
the Shah who urged the Syrian Muslims in 700'1301 to stand up 
against the Mongols. When Sultan Muhammad b. Qalawon of 
Egypt procrastinated in fighting the Mongols, causing discontent 
and frustration among the Syrians, he went to Egypt and exhorted 
him fo take up arms for the defence of Syria. He even fought 
the Mongols along with the Sultan’s troops and inflicted a 
humiliating defeat upon the Mongols 33 

The Shah also showed a similar insight and gave proof of 
his statesmanship. Had the Mughals and their nobles possessed 
some courage and prudence, India would have got rid of its 
short-sighted and disruptive elements and even preserved its 
independence against the British, who entrenched themselves 
firmly during the nineteenth century owing to internal strife and 
absence of any central power, and subsequently became a world 
power by gaining control first over India and then the entire 
Arab and Muslim world. 

The courage and ambition of the Shah coupled with his 
composure and self-possession during the days when the condi¬ 
tions within the country were completely unsettled or rather 
explosive, reminds one of a couplet of Iqbal in which he says : 

Stormy though the wind, he keeps his lamp alight 
The friar who has kingly miens. 
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Anxiety of the Shah 

The Shah had seen, during his adolescence, the grandeur and 
majesty of Aurang/ib’s rule. He would have also heard of pomp 
and splendour of the Mughal Empire from his elders. He was 
also aware of the glorious period of Islamic history for we find 
the duties and responsibilities of an Islamic state set forth by him 
in the Izalat al-Khafa, which, he believed, were necessary for 
divine succour. He was also a witness to the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire, the disorder prevailing during the times of 
Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Shah when no semblance of law 
and order was left and no security was there for any one’s life 
and property. The Muslims were being humiliated and their 
religious practices were either ridiculed or interdicted. Although 
the Muslims had ruled over the country for the last six hundred 
years, they were feeling completely powerless at the moment. 
This dark and dreary situation made the Shah shed tears of blood 
whose stains are found in the letters he wrote to his friends and 
grandees. We are giving here a few examples of it. One of it, 
written to some monarch 34 describes the discriminatory treatment 
against Islam by the Jat chief Snraj Mai. 

“Thereafter Suraj Mai became powerful. The territory 
beyond two Kos from Delhi to Agra in length and 
from Mewat to FIrozabad and Shikohabad in 
breadth, is ruled by Suraj Mai and nobody dares 
offer congregational prayer or give a call to prayer in 
this area.” 35 

In the same letter he gives an account of the desolation of 
Bayanah which had earlier been a flourishing town and a well- 
known seat of learning. 

“The town of Bayanah an old cultural centre of Islam, 
•inhabited by numerous scholars and mystics during 
the last seven hundred years was forcibly occupied 
and all the Muslims were driven away from it.” 3 * 

The destitution of over a hundred thousand employees of 
the royal court is mentioned by him in another letter. 

“When the royal treasury became empty, there was nothing 
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to be paid to the employees. Scattered in different 
directions, these people had to fall back on beggary. 
Nothing was left except the empire in name only.’ 37 

About the condition of Indian Muslims, he wrote. 

“All in all, the condition of Muslims is simply pitiable ” 3s 

In a letter addressed to Nawab Najlb-ud-daula, the Shah 
wrote; 

“The Muslims of India whether they belong to Delhi or 
any other place, have had to face several afflictions 
and been ravaged many times That the knife is 
now at the bones is a crying shame !” 39 

The condition then obtaining in India led the Shah to predict 
about the future. 

“If the forces inimical to Islam are, God forbid, able to 
perpetuate their domination, the Muslims will consign 
Islam to oblivion and it would not be long when they 
will be turned into a people incapable of distinguis¬ 
hing Islam from un-Islam.” 4u 

Advice to Mughal Kings and Grandees 

Shah Waliullah had assiduously studied the causes of the rise 
and downfall of Mughal empire (which have been discussed in 
connexion with the Hujjat Allah-al-Bsligha in the seventh chapter). 
He had applied his mind to the history of other Muslim kingdoms 
and derived conclusions in regard to philosophy of history. He 
was helped in the task by his thorough knowledge of the Quran 
and the ‘way’ of God repeatedly referred to in it. He had 
reached the conclusion that the Mughal’s hereditary form of 
succession to the empire extending Over a long period of time, 
excessive fun and frolic indulged in by the rulers, self-centered 
courtiers and short-sighted advisers had made the empire weak 
and infirm. He agreed with the well-known verdict of the Arab 
philosopher-historian Ibn Khaldan that when any state enters in 
its declining years, it is (generally) not possible for it to regain 
its vigour again. 

But a well-meaning concern and a sincere longing for 
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common weal makes one try his luck even in conditions when 
there is hardly any hope of success. Nevertheless, there was no 
reason to lose one's heart. A family which had ruled over the 
country for several hundred years could be expected to produce a 
man of courage and ambition who was able to turn the tide and 
give a new life to the dying empire. The Shah had studied the 
Qur'an in depth and he had this verse of the scripture in his 
view : 

Thou causest the night to pass into the day, and Thou 
causest the day to pass into the night. And Thou 
bringest forth the living from the dead, and Thou 
bnngest forth the dead from the living. And Thou 
givest sustenance to whom Thou choosest without 
stint. 41 

The Shah very well knew the state of affairs in the Red Fort, 
still he considered it his duty to write a letter to then Mughal 
King in which he advised the latter to reform the system of 
government for imparting it a renewed strength. His letter shows 
his insight into history and polity besides his deep knowledge of 
religious sciences- In the very beginning of his letter he makes 
an appeal to the King : 

“I hope from the grace of God that if you act on my 
advice, the affairs of the state would be set right and 
it would be able to preserve itself and enhance its 
prestige As a poet says: 

1 am like a parrot behind a looking glass, 

I utter only what the Ever-Abiding tells me to say." 42 

This letter which was addressed jointly to the King, his 
ministers and courtiers, contained some valuable suggestions in 
regard to political and administrative measures for the welfare of 
the people and regaining their confidence. The Shah had there¬ 
after advised that only such persons should be appointed Qazis 
and Muhtasibs (Censors of public morals) whose conduct had 
been beyond reproach and they should belong to the chl-sunnah 
school. He also suggested that the interns of the mosques should 
be handsomely paid, all should be required to join the congiega- 
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tional prayers and the sanctity of Ramadhim should not be 
violated. He also wrote that the King and his grandees should 
give up their bouts of pleasure, should repent on their past sins 
and avoid them in future He concluded the letter with the words 
that if his suggestions were acted upon, they would be succoured 
by God. 43 

The Shah had thus absolved himself of the duty of sound¬ 
ing the alarm about the impending danger hovering over the 
ruling circles and the people alike. This was what he was 
required to do as a religious leader, a commentator of the 
Qur’an and hadith and a renovator of his time. The Shah, 
like his predecessors, never accepted any favour from any king 
and led a simple and frugal life. Yet, like Khwaja Nizam-ud- 
dtn Aulia and Syed Nasir ud-din Chiragh Dehli he was always 
solicitous of the well being of the kingdom and never weary of 
advising or writing letters to those among the ruling circle who 
came into contact with h im. Sometimes the King paid a visit to 
the Shah and requested him to pray for his welfare. fn one of 
his letters to Sh5h Muhammad‘Ashiq of Phulat who was his 
cousin as well as a disciple, the Shah wrote : 

“The King 44 went to pay a visit to the shrine of Hazrat 
Nizam-ud-din Aulia and other saints on Thursday. 
He came to see me, without any previous intimation, 
from the side of the Kabuli Darwaza, and came to 
the mosque where I was present at the time. Honour 
of the King being incumbent on me, T left one side of 
my prayer-mat for the King He sat on one side of 
it while I was on the other side. He shook hands 
with me and said that he wanted to see me for a 
long time. Pointing to a young man, he said that 
he had led him to me. Then calling attention of his 
minister he said that the dominance of the dis¬ 
believers and discord among the people had reached 
the stage that he found no pleasure in eating or 
drinking or enjoying a sound sleep. He asked me to 
pray for him. I replied that 1 had already been 
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praying for him and would now, Ciod-willing, do it 
even more. 

“In the meantime the minister told me that the King was 
very particular about the five daily prayers. 1 thanked 
God and said that It was something f have heard 
after a long time since, his predecessors were not 
reported to be punctual in prayers " 45 

The Shili told the King about the advice tendered by Caliph 
Abu Bakr to Caliph ‘Umar at the time he nominated ‘Umar as 
His successor. 

“The Caliph is often confronted with perplexing difficul¬ 
ties, both from the side of the enemies as well as 
from the friends. There is only one solution to all 
these problems and that is to take the command of 
God as one’s criterion and seek His help to the 
exclusion of everything else." 46 

Tn another letter to Shaikh Muhammad ‘Asliiq, the Shah 
wrote : 

“The King 17 and his mother came to see me Arrangement 
was made for the privacy of the lady within the 
mosque. The King’s intention was to spend some 
time with me. He remained there for three or four 
hours, took the meal with me and mostly talked 
about the w ays of eliciting people's cooperation for 
public weal.’’ 41 

This was, however, the time when the over-extended decay 
oh the hereditary kingship, external threats and internal intrigues 
had so enfeebled the Mughal empire that even a dauntless and 
resolute man would have found it extremely difficult to bring the 
decadence to a hault by infusing a new life in the administration. 
History is a witness to the fact that internal machinations, parti¬ 
cularly at a time when degeneration of any kingdom has perco¬ 
lated to its depth, render the efforts of the most resolute poten¬ 
tate fruitless. ft has happened several times that the last king 
of any dynasty was a better man than his predecessors. He 
often made prodigious efforts to save the kingdom but failed. 
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Marwan Ibn Muhammad known as Marwan al-Himar (d. 132/ 
750) of the inayyed dynasty. Must'asim Billah (d.656/1258) 
the last Caliph of the ‘Abbasids and, to an extent, the last 
Mughal Emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar (d. 1279/1862) are but 
a few examples of such ihonarchs. 

It was, therefore, necessary for a farsighted and sagacious 
man like Shah Waliullah not to limit his endeavours to contact 
only the king and his courtiers for fighting the disruptive forces 
and arousing the consciousness of local population, but also to 
get in touch with other nobles and military leaders outside 
Delhi who possessed the courage and ambition to change the 
existing state of affairs Some of those whom the Shah appro¬ 
ached for the purpose were the prime minister Asaf Jah, 49 Nawab 
Firoz Jang Nizam ul-mulk Ahmad Shahi, 50 ‘Imad-ul Mulk Taj 
Muhammad khan Biloch, Nawab Mujd-ud-daula Bahadur, 51 
Nawab ‘Ubaid Ullah Khan Kashmiri, Mian Niaz Gul Khan 
and Syed Ahmad Rohila. But the two who were specially 
chosen for the task by Shah Waliullah were Arnir-ul-Umara 
Nawab Najib-ud-daula within India, and Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
the King of Afghanistan, outside the country. 

Nawab Najib-ud-daula 

Nawab Najib-ud daula 59 possessed all those qualities of 
head and heart which were .required of the founders of king¬ 
doms in the past when the courage and valour of any individual 
was enough to win the allegiance of the people. Najib-ud daufa 
was trustworthy and loyal* to* the Mughal rulers, kind and 
gracious to his subordinates and a brave and talented military 
leader. These qualities could have helped him to defeat his foes 
in the battle-field but unfortunately they were of little benefit 
to him in the prevailing atmosphere of court intrigues and 
machinations Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar expresses wonder at his 
sterling qualities as a capable general in the battlefield who 
formed a correct estimate in the case of difficulties and was able 
to take a correct decision in a confusing situation. 5 * Another 
historian Zaka Ullah writes in the Tdnkh-i-Hindustan : 
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“Few nobles could be compared to Najib-Ud daula in the 
wisdom and sagacity he possessed He was the last 
word in trustworthiness and fidelity. He always 
remained faithful to his old masters Dunde Khan 
Rohila and Nawab Shuj‘a-ud-daula. He also main¬ 
tained good relations with Malhar Rao Holkar who 
had fled from the battle of Panipat. In short, he was 
the man responsible for preserving what had been left 
of that disintegrating empire. 54 ” 

Shah Abdul ‘Aziz, the son of Shah Waliullah writes in his 
Malfuzat that “Najib-ud-daula supported nine hundred scholars, 
of whom the lowest in rank got rupees five and »he highest 
rupees five hundred.” 65 

Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami considers Najib-ud-daula as 
the “most important personality between 1761 to 1770 when the 
politics of Delhi revolved around him and he shouldered the 
responsibility of the entire administration." 58 

As a realist and a great judge of human character, the Shah 
had the knack to select the right person for every job. This is a 
quality endowed to all those reformers and revolutionaries who 
are destined to renovate and revivify the society. In those days 
of decay when there was no dearth of adventurers, the Shah 
selected Najib-ud-daula, for he saw the spirit and warmth for 
religion in the latter. The Shah started writing letters to him in 
order to arouse his dormant passion for the defence of his faith. 
In one of his letters to Najib-ud-daula, the Shah wrote : 

‘ The Lord of Glory may bless the leader of those w ho 
are fighting for religion w ith a conspicuous victory 
and discernible Divine succour, and make it a means 
for showering His choicest rewards and bounties. 

“Let it be known after greetings that prayers are being 
offered here for the victory of the Muslims and there 
seem to be indications that these supplications have 
been heard. It is hoped that God will renew jihad 
through you and bestow His favours on you in this 
world and the world to come.” 67 
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In another letter Najib-ud-daula is addressed by the Shah as 
‘Commander of the fighters for God.” 58 

In yet another letter to him the Shah wrote: 

“It seems that the task of helping the millat in these times 
will be accomplished through you which is the main¬ 
spring of all the meritorious acts. You should not 
allow any suspicion or doubt to make its way into 
your heart. God willing, everything will be achieved 
as desired by your well-wishers.” 69 

The Shah did not merely convey his good-wishes to Najib- 
ud-daula in his letters, he often made useful suggestions or 
invited his attention towards mistakes comm tted by earlier 
Muslims so that these w'ere not repeated since, in his view, such 
mistakes withheld the succour of God. In one of his letters to 
him, he wrote : 

“When the imperial army passes through Delhi, care 
should be taken to ensure that the city should not be 
ravaged as it has happened on previous occasions. 
The citizens of Delhi have several times undergone 
the humiliation of plundering and degradation. This 
was the reason for their failure for the lament of the 
wronged is also efficacious. If you want to succeed 
on this occasion and accomplish the tasks remaining 
incomplete, then you have to give strict orders and 
ensure their compliance that no soldier interferes 
w ith the Muslims of Delhi or the non-Muslims who 
enjoy the status of zimnns (protected citizens).” 80 

In his several letters to Najib-ud-daula, the Shah drew his 
attention to the disruptive forces (mentioned in the beginning of 
this chapter) whose suppression was necessary for bringing 
normalcy and protection of Muslims and their religious 
institutions. He repeatedly told Najib ud-daula about the causes 
creating insurrectionary conditions in the country. 61 

The Shah had, it seems, pinned all his hopes in Najib-ud- 
daula for he insisted that he should always inform him before 
uk ing to field of battle so that he might engage himself in prayers 
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for his victory. 62 The Shah also emboldened Najxb-ud-daula of 
his victory in several letters. In one of these he wrote : “This 
mendicant has absolutely no doubt about it.” 63 

The Shah urged Najlb-ud-daula 10 write letters to Ahmad 
Shah Abdali in addition to his own epistles to him for coming to 
the rescue of Indian Muslims. Najib-ud-daula died eight years 
after the death of Shah Waliullah' in Rajab 1184 A. H. /31 
October, 1770. How deeply Najlb-ud-daula was influenced by 
the Shah is evident from an incident narrated by Prof. Khallq 
Ahmad Nizami who writes : 

“An incident showing his wisdom and justice will always 
illuminate the pages of history. When he was breath¬ 
ing his last, he instructed his troops (at Hapur 
where he was at the time and a Hindu fair was being 
held) that Hindu pilgrims visiting the Ganges fair 
should be provided complete protection.” 64 

Ahmad Shah AbdSli 

A judicious appraisal of the chaotic conditions produced in 
the country by the incompetence of the later Mughal kings and 
depravity of their nobles and courtiers had convinced the Shah that 
the primary need of the hour was to do away with the disruptive 
and refractory forces in the country since these had made insecure 
.the life and property of almost every citizen and left no room 
for any reform or constructive work to salvage the situation. 
The three rebellious forces, as stated above, had neither any 
experience of running an orderly form of government in a 
country with a pluralistic society nor possessed the qualities like 
forbearance, large-heartedness, sense of resposibility etc. These 
forces were also not interested m bringing*about stability and 
tranquillity in the country, nor they wanted to win the confidence 
of all sections of Indian population. The Shah had, therefore, 
reached the conclusion that it was imperative to save the country 
from the domination of these indisciplined elements, particularly 
the Marathas, who had turned the most sensitive part of country, 
the territory from Lahore to Oudh, into a virtual battle-ground. 
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Sikhs and Jilts were also predatory powers, next only to the 
Marathns, who were interested only in plundering the flourishing 
cities and other urban centres. 

Another conclusion arrived at by the Shah was that the 
danger of lawlessness facing the country could be combated by 
an experienced military leader having a sufficient and disciplined 
force at his command. Such a commander was to be brave and 
an accomplished fighter, but not arrogant and autocratic. He 
had to be God-fearing and to keep himself above the politics of 
intrigue and court conspiracies • which had undermined the 
Mughal empire. The man, in the. Shah’s view, had to have an 
objective higher than seeking dominance of any particular racial 
or regional group or even establishing his own hegemony. In 
short, the Shah, wanted a man wl o could restore law and order 
in the country as well as re-establish the lost position oflshm 
in it. He considered Nawab Najib-ud-daula suitable for 
achieving these ends, but he was conscious of the fact that t ie 
Nawab did not possess enough power and resources to defeat the 
rebellious forces by himself since some of these had strengthened 
their military power to a degree that no single power then exis¬ 
ting in India could crush them. Hence a new military comman¬ 
der from abroad was needed, but he had to know the country 
and its people their beliefs and culture, the political situation 
and the characteristics and weaknesses of the contending forces 
in rndia trying to overrun the country. The Shah wanted a 
magnanimous soul not interested in establishing his own rule 
over the country but one who was prepared to save India from 
its impending dangers and leave the governance of the country 
to some capable Mughal prince or a competent Indian noble or 
minister. This was not only a realistic solution in the given 
circumstances but was also demanded by patriotism as well as 
the desire for welfare of the Muslim community in India. 

It was a delicate and difficult task involving great risks 
which are natural to such ventures. The Shah’s choice fell on 
Ahmad Shah (1136-1186 1723-1772 ; of Sadozai branch of the 
Abdali or Durrani tribe, an Afghan chief who had first estab- 
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lished himself in Herat, captured Qandahar and then reduced to 
obedience the whole of Afghanistan. He was not an stranger to 
fndia. He had been born in Multan® 5 where a road is still 
named after him. Between 1747 and 1769 he had attacked India 
nine times and visited Tndia six times before he was invited by 
Shah Waliullah and Najib-ud-daula when he fought the battle 
of Panlpat. He was aware of the political conditions of India, 
its nobles and ruling circles and its military powers and their 
strategy. He was a born leader of men and had the qualities 
required of the founders of empires. He had consolidated the 
unruly Afghans and welded them into a nation, established law 
and order, promulgated laws to achieve the ends of justice and 
appointed censors of public morals. He was brave and upright 
in his personal character, commanded the respect of his people, 
and was fond of spending his time with the scholars. He respec¬ 
ted tiie saintly persons and religious scholars and was always 
inclined to increase his knowledge. Kind and considerate by 
nature, he tolerated religious differences and wanted to be just 
to all. A learned man inclined to the path of spirit 88 he had 
introduced certain reforms in Afghanistan. One of these was 
the re-marriage of widows. In regard to' the character of 
Ahmad Shah, Fryer writes in the History of Afghanistan that 
Ahmad Shah w as untouched by numerous eastern vices : he kept 
himself away from wine and opium; was neither greedy nor 
hypocrite: strictly followed religious precepts; and his simple 
yet sober habits had endeared him among the people. He was 
always available to the common people and was very particular 
about restoring justice to all. Nobody ever complained about 
the judgement delivered by him. 87 

Ahmad Shah had invaded India six times for different rea¬ 
sons which had left no more impression than to be feared as a 
potential invader of Tndia. His troops had often indulged in 
excesses not expected of an army fighting for the cause of Islam. 
Some of his invasions had even caused worry to the Shah or 
those nearer to*him, yet he appeared to be the only ray of hope 
in the then welter of conflicts, plunderings and anarchy. Shaikh 
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Muhammad Ashiq of Phulat is on record ,that the Shah firmly 
held the view that Ahmad Shah Abdali would one day capture 
the country. Once, in reply to a question asked by Uahadur 
Khan Biloch, the Shah had replied, “He would subdue this 
country”. Another time a rumour about the death of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali gained currency. When Shaikh Muhammad 
‘Ashiq enquired the Shah about it be replied : 

“ It appears that Ahmad Shah Durrani would come to 
this country again and crush the infidels here. This 
is why he has been kept alive by God despite his 
oppressions.” 68 

The Shah hoped that God will help Abdali to take to the 
right path and enable him to accomplish the task which was 
apparently beyond the competence of any ruler or military leader 
within India. Once he told Hakim Abul Wafa Kashmiri that 
the difficulties faced by Abdali were due to the high-handedness 
he had permitted during his past incursions on Indian towns. 
The Shah hoped that he would take the right.path later on. 6 * 

The Shah wanted Abdali to extricate the country from its 
chaotic conditions and then handover the administration to some 
capable person of India’s ruling family. The Shah had even 
predicted that Abdali would not come to India to stay here but 
would go back after nominating one of the Mughal princes as 
the Emperor of the country.’ 0 

Shah Waliullah got Najib-ud-daula to write letters to Ahmad 
Shah Abdali and then addressed him a persuasive letter which 
reflects his political insight, courage and zeal for religion besides 
his command over Persian language. 71 In this letter he described 
the then condition of the country, the old and inefficient way of 
its administration, the situation in various provinces and the 
different racial and religious communities, the power wielded by 
them, the short-sighted policies followed by earlier rulers in 
regard to them and gradual acquisition of power and prestige by 
some regional forces: He specifically gave an account of 
Marathas and Jats, their frequent plundering raids and the 
humiliations to which Muslims were made to undergo by them. 
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Abdali was urged by the Shah to intervene in the matter and 
revive the decaying Mughal empire, since, as the Shah pleaded, it 
was a duty incumbent on him by virtue of his being the foremost 
military power of the day in the region extending from India to 
Iran. Jhe Shah wrote in his letter: 

“There is no other king besides you who in these times, 
has the power, foresight and military skill necessary 
to defeat the enemies. 74 ” 

He continued further: 

“We, the bondsmen of God, take the Apostle of God on 
whom be blessings and peace as our intercessor and 
appeal to you in the name of God that you should 
fight the enemies of God so that you may be blessed 
with a.. great merit, your name may appear in list of 
fighters for the cause of God, you may be rewarded 
in this world and Muslims may be rescued from the 
oppressions of the infidels.” 74 

The Shah’s political insight and deep knowledge of the 
nascent insurrectionary powers, some of which were then 
regarded as too powerful or indefeatable, had enabled him to 
make an extremely correct estimate of them. About the Marathas, 
he wrote: 

“It is easy to overthrow the Marathas provided the 
Muslims make up their mind to do so. In fact, the 
Marathas are themselves small in numbers, but 
numerous other groups have joined hands with them. 
If any one of these groups or a section of these is 
beaten, they will part company and render the leading 
faction powerless. Since these people are not bold, 
they rely on-marshalling a vast army out-numbering 
even the ants/ajid locusts. They do not possess either 
sufficient valour or armaments.” 74 

The letters sent to Ahmad Shah Abdali by Najib-ud-daula 
and the Shah did not prove fruitless. In 1173/1759, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali once more bent his steps towards India determined to 
break the power of Marathas v and help Najib-nd-daula and 
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Shuja-ud-daula, who had united for the protection of Muslims. 
One year was spent in skirmishes on his way to the Indian 
capital. At last the decisive battle of Panipat was fought on 7 
Jamadi-ul-Akhir 1174/14 January 1761 between the Marathas on 
the one side, and Afghans and their Muslim partisans, on the 
other, which finally eliminated the Marathas from the newly 
emerging political map of India. ; Zaka Ullah, the author of 
Tarikh Hindustan, has given a brief description of this fateful 
battle in these words : 

‘ The engagement raged with the utmost fury, but the 
battle seemed to be going in favour of the Marathas. 
Ahmad Shah got an announcement made that the 
stragglers dribbling away to the rear would be put to 
death. At, the same time, he brought up his fresh 
reserves to 'attack the enemy flank to his left. Bhao 
Sahib and Vishwas Rao were directing their forces in 
the centre, but with dramatic suddenness, resistance 
of the Marathas collapsed. They turned their backs 
and fled at full speed, leaving the field of battle 
covered with heaps of the dead. The victors pursued 
them as much as 15 or 20 miles making heaps of their 
dead bodies. The fugitives who were able to evade 
their pursuers were killed by the villagers. Jankoji 
Sindhia had taken refuge with a Durrani Afghan but 
was found out and put to sword. Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi was taken prisoner and sacrificed to the enmy’s 
rage after a week. Samsher Bahadur fled but he was 
killed by his pursuers. Malhar Rao escaped to 
Malwa where he was joined by Apaji Sindhia: the 
latter after receiving a wound in the leg. These were 
the two prominent Marathas who could save them¬ 
selves, for all others had perished in the Panipat 
inferno, Never wa4 there a calamity that had 
diffused so much depression in the Marathas. Balaji 
in failing health after the disaster, devoted his time 
to the teaching of Sanskrit in his temple, and died 
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after a short while.” 73 

Never was a defeat more complete, says Elphinstone. Sir 
Jadu Nath Sarkar says that there was not a house in Maharashtra 
which had nobody to mourn for and the entire leadership of 
Marathas was wiped out in one encounter. 7 ® 

As desired by the Shah, Ahmad Shah having accompalished 
the job retreated to Qandahar and did not invade India again. 
Zaka Ullah says: 

“After the great victory Ahmad Shah Abdali came to Delhi 
from Panipat. A few days thereafter, he nominated 
Prince ‘Ali Guhar as Emperor with the title of Shah 
‘Alant, and recommended him to appoint Shuja-ud- 
daula as his minister and Najib-ud-daula as Amir-ul- 
Urnra. As Shah ‘Alam was not at Delhi at the 
moment, he got Shah ‘Ham’s son Javan Bakhat to 
deputise for his father and appointed Najib-ud-daula 
as the regent and administrator of Delhi. He granted 
a robe of honour to Shuja‘-ud-daula before despatc¬ 
hing him to take over as the governor of Oudit and 
Allahabad. Thereafter he left for Qandahar.” 77 

Prof. Khaltq Ahmad Nizami gives 4 some more details of the 
happenings on this occasion. •/.. > 

“Ahmad Shah Abdali tried his° beit, after the battle of 
Panipat, to recall Shah ‘Alam to Delhi. He sent his 
own courier, but when Shah ‘Alam did not respond to 
his summons, Abdali got a letter sent by Shah ‘Alam's 
mother Nawab Zeenat Begum imploring him to shake 
off the tutelage of the Englishmen and re-establish his 
power at Delhi in the presence of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali.” 78 

Prof, Nizami also says : 

“Neither the Maratha nor Jat, nor yet Sikh stirrings were 
broad-based and catholic enough to think of main¬ 
taining the unity and integrity of the country. The 
Shah wanted, under the new set up conceived by hint, 
to restore the central power of the days of Akbar, 
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Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzib and the sover¬ 
eignty of the empire based on justice but not ruled by 

autocratic kings.Had any spark of life been left 

in the empire, it would have easily taken advantage 
of the Panipat encounter and re-established its 
authority over India for a few centuries to come. 
But the Mughal empire was, in fact, like a lifeless 
body and the benefit accruing from the battle of 
Panipat was availed of by the victors of Plassey.”" 9 

Shah ‘Alam lost this opportunity owing to his lack of 
courage and prudence, despite the insistance of his mother Zeenat 
Mahal, and came back to the Red Fort after ten years on 17 
Ramazan, 1185/25 December 1771. The tragic fate that awaited 
him and his successors, culminated in the great uprising of 1857 
which brought the Mughal empire formally to an end and trans¬ 
ferred the administration of the country to the rising British 
power. These happenings need not be recounted here. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, the son of Shah Waliullah. continued the 
reformatory work started by the Shah, but directed-his political 
endeavours against the British rulers who had, by his time, 
became the greatest danger to the sovereignty and independence 
of the country. 

After Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, two of his disciples Saivid Ahmad 
Shalnd and Shah Ismail Shahid, tried to translate the teachings 
of the Shah contained in the Hujjat Allah al-Bullgha and Izalat 
al-Khafa into practice and sacrificed their lives for establishing a 
truly Islamic state on the pattern of right-guided caliphate. 
How much were they influenced by the thought of Shah Wali- 
Ullah what were their aspirations, how farsighted and large- 
hearted were they, what efforts they made to save the Muslims 
from tyrannical oligarchy of the Sikhs in the Punjab (as Shah 
had tried to protect the society in his own time from the 
interminable depredations of the Marathas and Jats) and w hat 
type of government they wanted to establish by overthrowing the 
alien rule of the Englishmen can be seen from the letters they 
w rote to the then rulers, grandees and prominent Muslims. 50 
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Reformatory Endeavours 
A Distinctive Feature of the Shah 


It is a common experience that those having an intellectual 
and literary bent of mind and endowed with a penetrating intel¬ 
lect and discernment in academic matters usually limit their 
activities to studies, academic discussions, exploration of intel¬ 
lectual issues, teaching and writing either because they are cotn- 
pletely disinterested in the social and political conditions of 
the country Or because of their inability to descend from their 
intellectual heights to the level of mundane affairs and problems 
faced by the commonality. Among the scholars of the past, we 
find only two exceptions. One of these was Abu Hamid 
al-Ghazzali (d. 505/1111) whose magnum opus, the IhyS Uloom 
id-Dw is a critique of the different sections of Muslim society 
of his time. His work shows his acquaintance with modes and 
morals of the common people to the same extent as he was 
aware of the comportment of scholars, mystics, rulers and nobles, 
merchants and craftsmen/ His work shows an awareness of the 
deceptions of self and devilish instincts of the different classes 
of peoples which lead them astray fpom the right path, trans¬ 
mute the spiritual ends and realities and create an attitude of 
callousness towards the supreme' objective of winning the plea¬ 
sure of God. 1 
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The same is true of the Talbts-o-Ibhs of Ibn al-Jawzi 
(d. 597/1201) in which the vices found among different sections 
of the people have been dealt with showing the incisiveness of 
the author’s intellectual grasp. The author has, in this work, 
taken stock of every class and group of the Muslims from the 
stand-point of short'ah. His critique does not spare either the 
scholars of fiqh and hadtth, the literati, poets, administrators 
and the rulers, mystics or the people engaged in other walks of 
life and exposes their faults and self-delusions.* However, Ibn 
al-Jawzi is at places too severe in his criticisms in the Talbis-o- 
Iblis, which, being negative in character and unaccompanied by 
positive suggestions for reform and improvement, lose their 
effectiveness. The reason perhaps is that the theme selected for 
the work did not allow him to deal with the remedial measures. 

A Word to each Section of Muslims 

In comparison to the reformative endeavours of these two 
great scholars, the efforts made by Shah Waliullah appear to 
be more comprehensive and instructive. He has separately 
addressed the Muslim rulers, nobles, courtiers, men-at-arms, 
traders and craftsmen, descendants of the saints, impious scholars 
and sermonizers and those saintly men who had withdrawn from 
tiie world and diagnosed their fallacies and errors. He also 
admonishes the Muslim community as a whole, indicates their 
faults and failings and suggests the measures necessary for regain¬ 
ing their lost vigour. These writings of the Shah reflect his zeal 
for religion in a diction so vigorous and effective as it would be 
difficult to find even in the compositions of the two reformers 
mentioned earlier. We are presenting here a few extracts from 
the first two volumes of the Tafhimat-i-llahiya* in which the 
Shah speaks to the influential and leading classes of his time. 
These passages reflect the Shah’s awareness oi the' contemporary 
affairs, his insight and moral courage : 

To the Muslim Rulers 

“O kings, the celestial sphere demands that you should 
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unsheath your "words and do not put therti back in the scabbards 
until Islam is separated from polytheism and the headstrong 
leaders of blasphamy and wickedness do not consider themselves 
weak and powerless, and they abandon the path of rebellion 
forever. And fight them until persecution is no more and reli¬ 
gion is all for Allah.* When the difference between the kufr 
(infidelity) and Islam becomes marked and clear, then you ought 
to appoint commanders at a distance of three or four days’ 
journey. The men to be appointed should be upright and 
just and strong who may be able to restore justice to the 
weak and oppressed, enforce the divine commandments and, at 
the same time, are vigilant enough to curb any rebellion in future. 
They should not allow the contumacious elements to regroup 
themselves again for waging war, nor to apostatize, nor yet to 
commit any major sin. Islam’s teachings should be preached 
openly and everybody should perform the prescribed obser¬ 
vances faultlessly. The administrator of each city ought to have 
adequate power at his command to mend the ways of the people 
under him. 

“At the same time, nobody should be allowed to become 
powerful enough to have designs for personal benefit and 
challenge the authority of the government. 

“It is necessary for larger regions within the dominion that 
such governors should be appointed who have the experience of 
conducting warfare. Such governors should be allowed to have 
an army consisting of twelve thousand combatants, but only 
those should be recruited who possess the zeal to fight for the 
cause of God, be not scared of being ridiculed for it, be willing' 
to fight every person-recalcitrant and stiff-necked and be also 

capable of it.--6 kings, the Divine will shall require you, 

after you have accomplished these tasks, to- divert your atten¬ 
tion to the social and family life of the people, to redress their 
mutual differences and to make such arrangements that no dispute 
arises that contravenes the sharVah. ■ Only then can people enjoy 
peace and amity/’ 5 
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To the Nobles and Grandees 

“Noblemen ! Do you have no fear of God that you are 
getting mesmerised by the pleasures of the finite world ? You 
have abandoned the people placed under your charge, so that some 
may destroy the other. Do you not indulge in drinking blatantly 
and are not even ashamed of it ? Do you not see the mansions 
built by some where fornication is committed, wine is drunk 
and gambling is the pastime ? But you neither intervene nor do 
anything to stop these vices. What about those major towns 
where the criminal law of Islam has not been enforced for the 
last six hundred years ? When you find a weak offender, you 
apprehend him, but the powerful one you leave alone. All of 
your brains are devoted to have the most delicious victuals and 
to enjoy the fair and lovely women —nothing catches your attention 
save the expensive clothes and large buildings. Have you ever 
bowed down to God ? You speak of God only in your table- 
talks and prattle. It seems that in your parlance God simply 
means the march of time since you often say that God is potent 
to do this or that —the change brought by time seems to signify - 
God for you.”* 

' 'f • • 

To the Army men. 

.“Soldiers and Fighters ! God had equipped you to fight for 
His cause. The intention was that the will of God would 
prevail. He would be rendered homage and. you would root 
out all the vestiges of polytheism, bat yem have forsaken 
what you had been created for. Now the purpose of your 
keeping the horses and collecting arms is simply to amass wealth; 
you aye always forgetful of Jihad, sip wine, drain cups of hemp, 
shave your beards and keep moustaches; you harass the people 
and never give what is due for the goods received by you from 
others. By God you shall shortly be returned unto God and 
then He shall let you know what you have been doing. What 
God wants of you is that you should adopt the dress and manners 
of pious fighters for the cause of God, keep the beards and trim 
the moustaches offer the five daily prayers, never swindle the 
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goods of the people and remain firm in the field of battle. 
You ought to learn the concessions allowed in offering prayers 
while travelling or fighting, such as, reduction in the number of 
obligatory prayers to be offered, offering of different prayers at 
a time, foregoing sunnat prayers on such occasions, ritual ablution 
with sand and then offer the prayers regularly. You ought to 
be upright even in your intentions for it is then that God will 
bless you with prestige and honour and make you overcome 
your enemies.” 7 

To the Artisans and Craftsmen 

‘Artisans and Craftsmen ! You lack the sense of responsi¬ 
bility and trust and are completely forgetful of devotion you 
ought to pay your Lord. You go on pilgrimage to Madai* 
and Salat*, and many amongst you indulge in charms and 
sorcery. Those who have taken up these practices as their 
means of livelihood, wear a particular dress and take a 
particular type of food. These who have a meagre income, 
do not take care of their wives and children. Some of you are 
habitual drunkards and some even sell the honour of their 
women unworthily for their sustenance. What an evil fortune ! 
These persons are bringing themselves to ruin both in this world 
and the next, although God has provided innumerable vocations 
for earning one’s livelihood; These can adequately meet the 
needs of these persons and their dependants, provided they 
exercise moderation and are contented with the earnings that are 
sufficient for virtuous living. But you have been ungrateful to 
God and taken to evil means for earning your livelihood. Dc 
you not fear the chastisement of the Hell—the worst abode for 
anyone. 

“Lo! You ought to devoteyourself to the recollection of God 
in the morning and evening and-spend the day in pursuing your 
professions, keep the company of your own women during 
night, limit your expenses to your income and save something 
for helping the wayfarer and the poor and meeting your own 
emergent expenditures. If you do not adopt this course, then. 
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surely you have taken a wrong path and what you are doing is 
not correct and you will never succeed.” 14 

To the Descendants of Saints 

‘ Lo! You are unjustly sticking to the customs of your fore¬ 
fathers, O sons of the saints of old! I ask you why have you 
divided yourselves into groups and factions ? Your fraternities 
have each a different set of rituals. You have left the way 
taught by the Apostle of God, Muhammad, on whom be peace 
and blessings, and elevated yourselves to the position of guides, 
calling the people to join your own orders. Each one of jou 
considers himself to be on the right path, capable of directing 
others, although he has himself lost the way and is misguiding 
others We do not approve of those who take others under 
their spiritual fraternity simply for financial benefit: they are 
misusing consecrated learning for earthly benefit. They adopt 
the bearings and habits of the pious because they cannot achieve 
wealth and position in its absence. Nor I admire those who ask 
the people to comply with their own whims and desires rather 
than the directives of God and His Prophet. These persons are 
robbers and cheats who have rather exposed themselves to a 
great peril. 

“Beware! Never follow anyone who does not call you to the 
Book of God and sunnah of the Prophet or asks you to follow his 
own teachings. The gatherings of the common people are no 
place for the prattle about esoteric practices of the mystics since 
the ultimate end of tasawuf (mysticism) is to attain the state of 
ihsan. 11 Can't you see the warning in the following verse of the 
Qur’an ? 

“This is My Straight path, so follow it. Follow not other 
ways, lest ye be parted from His way.” 1 * 

To the Religious Scholars 

“You deem yourselves scholars, O blockheads! You are 
absorbed in Greek sciences and the grammar and syntax conside¬ 
ring these as the only branches of learning to be specialised. 
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Hark ye! knowledge is either an explicit verse of the Qur’an or 
an authentic and living sunnah of the holy Prophet. 

“You ought to learn the Qur’an ; master the grammatical and 
lexicographical principles; discover the occasion for revelation 
of each verse, and, grasp the meanings of difficult passages. 
Similarly, you ought to abide by the ah&dith which have already 
been authenticated. You ought to know how the Prophet (peace 
and blessings be upon him) used to offer prayers, how he per¬ 
formed ablution, what was his daily routine, how he performed 
the hajj, how he fought the enemies, how he talked to others, 
what was the decorum he observed in conversation, what were 
his morals and also try to follow his example meticulously. You 
ought to follow his sunnah, but, mind it the sunnah should never 
be elevated to the status of obligatory injunctions. You have, 
likewise to grasp the obligatory observances like the essentials of 
ablution and prayer, estate or effects necessary (nissb) for the 
poor-due (zakdt), and shares of property inherited by the kindred 
of a deceased person. Go through the biography of the Prophet, 
his companions and their descendants so that you develop an 
attraction for the world to come. Of course, these matters are in 
addition to the knowledge of obligatory observances, but the 
things in which you are absorbed have nothing to do with the 
disciplines partaining to the hereafter: These are all worldly 
branches of learning.” 1 * 

He writes further : 

“Let the sciences (e.g., grammar and syntax) which are 
just the means and instruments remain as they are and do not 
elevate them to the position of knowledge. Acquisition of 
knowledge is incumbent for diffusing the Islamic way of life 
among the Muslims but you never propagate the religious obser¬ 
vances and practices. You simply apprise the people with 
unnecessary details. 

* You have made the people think that the number of religious 
scholars is more than sufficient although there are large tracts 
where no scholar exists, and where they do exist Islamic obser¬ 
vances are not established. 14 
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Shah Waliullah also goes on to censure the pietists and self- 
righteous sermonisers who are ever willing to condemn anyone 
as non-Muslim for not conforming to their self-conceived version 
of Islam. 

to the Pietists and Sermonisers 

“1 asK those who take Islam as extremely austere and rigid 
as well as those pietists and self-righteous sermonisers cloistered 
in their monasteries, why they are so credulous, placing trust 
in all kinds of cock-and-bull stories. In your sermons-you 
harangue on spurious and apocryphal traditions making the life 
of the people difficult and burdensome You were born (as a 
Muslim) to make the life of the people easy and not arduous. 
You tell them the stories of those who in the state of attraction 
had lost their senses. Entanglement in the love divine is not a 
matter to be discussed openly but you present it in affirmation of 
your own views You yourself, suffer from misgivings in this 
regard and hold the path of mystics to be preferable. You had 
simply to learn the essentials of creed and the deep-felt way of 
its application in religious observances. It was not at all necessary 
to mix up these matters with the perceptions and practices of 
those who had lost their consciousness in the ecstasy of mystical 
experience, nor was kashf, the gnostic illumination of the mystics, 
to be mixed up with the prescribed observances and practices. 
You had only to ask the people to attain the stage of ihssn. You 
had to attain it yourself and then teach it to others. Do you not 
know that the greatest grace and blessing God has bestowed on 
you is the guidance you have received through the Apostle of God 
for that only constitutes the path of righteousness. Can you then 
avouch that whatever you are doing today conforms to the 
practices of the Messenger of God, on whom and his companions 
be the blessings and peace of God.” 15 

To the Muslim Masses 

“Now I turn to the generality of the Muslims and say: Lo! 
children of Adam, your sense of morality has become dormant; 
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greed and cupidity have carried you away; devil has captured 
your souls; women have become faddish and men violate the 
rights of women ; what is unlawful is delightsome to you and 
lawful has become distasteful. By God, the Lord never wants 
your life to become burdensome. You ought to satisfy your 
saxual appetite by contracting marriage even if you have to wed 
more than one woman. Do n<?t* become fastidious in your living 
and limit your expenses within your means. Always remember 
that nobody shares the burden of others and do not make your 
life too hard for it would ultimately lead you to wickedness. 
The Lord wants that His bondsmen should make their lives 
unexacting within permissible limits and those who have the 
strength may comply with His commandments in a more meticu¬ 
lous manner Satisfy your hunger with foods procured from 
your earnings instead of trying to become a burden on others. 
It is not possible that others will fulfil all your demands. 
Similarly, do not become a parasite on kings and administrators 
for it is in your own interest to earn your living. God will 
suggest you the means to earn your livelihood that will suffice 
for you. 

“O Sons of Adam, if God has blessed anyone with a house 
where he can live, water to quench his thirst, food sufficient to 
mitigate his hunger, cloth enough to cover the body and limbs 
and a wife chaste and helpful in maintaining his position in life, 
he should thank God for he has everything he needs in this world. 

“Anyway, everybody should fake up some profession for his 
sustenance and content himself with it. Moderation should be 
adopted as the rule of life and some of the spare time, particularly 
in the morning, evening and later part of night, should be devoted 
to the remembrance of God through taibih 1 , tahhP- 7 and recita¬ 
tion of the Qur’an. One should also listen to the Traditions of 
the Prophet, on whom be blessings and peace, and join the 
gatherings held for recollection of God. 

“O Sons of Adam, you have adopted customs and usages 
which have deformed your religion. You hold gatherings on the 
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day of 'ashura 1 * for things that are inappropriate. Similarly you 
have amusements and rejoinings on the occasion of shab-i-barot 19 
and consider it virtuous to have repast for your dead relat ons. 
Have you any argument to defend your behaviour ? 

‘ Similarly, you have taken to numerous customs which have 
made your life harder, for example, you spend too much on your 
feasts. Another iniquitous convention among you is to regard 
divorce as illegal and remarriage of widows as immoral. You 
spend your time and money on indecorous conventions and rituals 
and have given up healthy practices. 

“You have ruined your salat (ritual prayers). Some of 
you are so engrossed in their professions that they never find 
time to offer the prayer while others waste their time in the 
company of story-tellers. Were these gatherings of story-tellers 
to be held near mosques the listeners would not have at least 
missed their prayers. You have ceased paying the zakat (poor- 
due) although there would be hardly one among the affluent 
whose kinsmen do not include the poor and the needy Were 
such opulent persons to help their poorer kins or meet their 
expenses with the intention of paying they zakat, they would have 
thus discharged their obligations of poor-due. 

“Some of you, particularly the soldiers do not keep the 
fasts of Ramadhan, on the pretext that ,he hardships they have to 
bear do not allow them to keep the fast. You should know that 
the path you have taken to is wrong : you have made yourselves 
a burden on the government. When the king is unable to pay 
your dues you harass the common people—what a bad creature 
you are ! There are others who keep the fasts but do not take 
the sahri (predawn meal 5, nor give up toilsome works with the 
result that they find the fasts too exacting.” 

The Shah concludes his disquisition to the masses with these 
words: 

“Celestial regions indicate a wide-ranging reform, but one 
can only get a glimpse of these from a small opening ; 
a sample is enough to form an estimate of the pile.” 20 
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Social Thoughts of the Shah 

Besides critic sing particular classes of Muslim society, the 
Shah also condemned the sinful innovations and polytheistic pract¬ 
ices borrowed by the Muslims from their non-Muslim neighbours; 
indifference of the scholars and the Muslim rulers to promote the 
knowledge of hachth and sunnah and their failure to oppose the 
superstitious beliefs and practices of the masses The religious 
scholars of his time who were normally pre-cccupied with logic 
and philosophy ignored these un-Islamic practices either because 
they regarded these as of no consequence or did not want to 
antagonize the commonality. Shah Waliullah gave attention to 
the need of reforming the Muslim society after Shaikh Ahmad 
Mujaddid Alf Thani who had denounced, in his several letters, 
the heterodox beliefs and practices that had crept into the Muslim 
society* 1 . Endeavours designed to reform the Muslim society 
for restoration of its moral health, initiated by the Shah wenj 
brought to completion by his sons and their disciples, particularly 
Syed Ahmad Shahid and Shah Isma’il Shahid. The former was 
a disciple of the Shah Waliullah’s sob Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, while 
the latter was the Shah’s grandson.** ^ , 

Here we give a few examples from the' Tafhimat-i-Ilahiya 
and Wasiyat Nama by Shah Waliullah. 

“One of the vicious customs prevalent among the Hindus 
is that when the husband of any woman dies, they 
do not allow her to re-m'arry, The Arabs were never 
given to any such practice, either before or after the 
advent of the Messenger of God, on whom be peace 
and blessings. Allah may bestow His grace on the 
man who may succeed in eradicating this evil practice 
followed by the commonality. If one is not able to 
abolish this usage among the people at large, one 
should atleast try to restore'the practice followed by 
the Arabs in his own falnily and clan, and if this is 
also not possible, one ought to regard it as a wicked 
practice and hate it in one’s heart, for this is the 
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lowest stage of repudiating anything not approved by 
the shan‘ah- 

“ Another unseemly practice followed by us is to have an 
unusually large amount of dower. The Prophet of 
God, on whom be peace and blessings, (and by 
following whose practice w e can succeed in this world 
and the next), used to fix a dower amounting to twelve 
and half awqiyah which was equivalent to five 
hundred dirhams for the members of his household 
(although they were the best amongst all the human 
beings.) 

“Vet another improper practice adopted by us is to be 
extrayagant on joyous occasions and traditional 
celebrations. The Apostle of God, on whom be 
peace and blessings, is reported to have approved of a 
repast' on the occasions of marriage and •aqtqa (on 
the birth of a baby). We ought to follow his 
example and desist fropi all other festivities and 
should not be lavish in our celebrations. 

“We have also the queer habit of squandering money on 
occasions of bereavement by way of observing 
say yum **, chahallum M , shashmahi 2S , f&tiha ** and 
salcma 47 although none of these were prevalent among 
the earliest Muslims in Arabia. It would be better if 
we do not observe these ceremonies and offer condo¬ 
lence to the bereaved family during the next three days 
and provide victuals to the family members of the 
deceased for a day and night following the death of 
any person. After three days the women of the clan 
should apply itr to the clothes of dead man's 
female relatives and if the widow is alive, all 
mournings should be terminated after the expiry of 
the period of Uddat 48 

Syed Abul ‘Ala Maududi has rightly observed in one of his 
articles on the significance of Shah Waliullah’s reformative 
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endeavour that: 

'‘These passages (from the IzatatulKhafa and Tafhvnat-i- 
Ilahiya) show how deeply the Shah had pondered 
over the social conditions of the Muslims of his day, 
compared these with the past usages, and pointed out 
the evils most extensively. Such a critique necessarily 
creates an anxiety for reform in those who are well- 
meaning as well as able to draw a distinction between 
the wholesome and harmful customs and usages. The 
more such persons are enlightened by Islamic 
consciousness, the more they come to hate the un- 
Islamic influences in the society and develop an 
intense impulse to reform the society of all its abuses 
of ignorance. The next stage for this urge for reform 
and regeneration is to chart out a well-defined pro¬ 
gramme for the reconstruction of the society for 
giving it a correct direction. This is what we find 
the Shah doing with complete precision according to 
a comprehensive plan presented in his critique of 
the Muslim society.”** 
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27. Annual ceremony to remember the dead person and supplicate for 
him. Normally all these ceremonies are accompanied by a feast 
of the relatives and distribution of food to the poor. 

28. A probationary period of four months and ten days during which 
a widow is not allowed to re-marry. 

29. Al-Furqin monthly, Shah Waliuljah Number. Vol. VII, No. 9-l0, 
JJamadhan-Dhil Hijja, 1359 A. H., p. 84. 




XI 


Sons, Disciples and Eminent 
Contemporaries of Shah Waliullah 


Worthy Sons and Successors 

‘ A > 

One of the distinctions enjoyed by Shah Waliullah among 
the reformers and renovators of faith was that he had been 
blessed by God with sons and successors who kept burning the 
torch lit by him and propagated his mission so assiduously that 
innumerable treatises came to be written in local languages on 
the correct and authentic teachings of the Qur’an and sunnah, 
significance of tauhid and wickedness of polytheistic ideas and 
customs and sinful innovations, accepted methods for developing 
God-consciousness, means of spiritual purification and propaga¬ 
tion of true faith through popularising the teaching of the 
Qur’an, hadiih and fiqh. These writings created an enthusiasm 
among the people for the study of religious branches of learning. 
If one were to recount all these developments it would assume 
the shape of a history of several centres of reformatory endeav¬ 
our within this country and outside it, and it would bring to 
light some very interesting features of the blessed movement 
started by the Shah in the middle of 12th century A. H. (eighteen 
century A. D.) 
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A Happy Coincidence 

It is a happy coincidence that the Shah bears a resemblance 
to Mujaddid Alf Thani, the founder of Naqshbandiyah- 
Mujaddidyah order to which he belonged. Four of the 
Mujaddid’s sons. Khwaja Muhammad Sadiq, Khwaja Muhammad 
Sa'eed. Khwaja Muhammad M‘asum and Khwaja Muhammad 
Yahya had attained eminence and spiritual perfection. 1 
The first one of these, Khwaja Muhammad Sadiq died in 
1025/1616 at the age of twenty-five. He is reported to 
have been admired and acclaimed by his father. The growth 
and development of the Mujaddiyah order can be attributed to 
the Mujaddids’ remaining three sons with the exception of 
Shaikh Adam Binnauri, who was a spiritual disciple rather than 
a lineal descendant and whose spiritual successors included such 
personages as Shah Waliullah, Saiyid Ahmad Shahid and Haji 
Imdad Ullah Muhajir Makki. All the three sons of the 
Mujaddid brought the reformatory work of their father to 
completion although Khwaja Muhammad M'asum had the unique 
distinction of spreading the Mujaddid’s message to Turkistan, 
Arabia and Turkey A poet has correctly said : 

Light of seven lands, Khwaja M‘asum 

Whose radiance brightens from India to Rum. 

It was undoubtedly owing to the Mujaddid’s thought 
transference and mystical efforts that the imperial throne of India 
was adorned not long after Akbar, by a prince who proved to be 
the protector of faith than a threat to Islam in this country. 
Khwaja MasSum had, from the very beginning, been grooming 
him for this noble role and used to address him as the Shahzada 
Dinpmdh .* 

The Shah was also succeeded, in a like manner, by his four 
gifted sons*. Of these, the youngest one named Shah ‘Abdul 
Ghani was the first among his brothers to leave this fleeting 
world in 1227/1812. 4 The thought of Shah Waliullah as well 
his reformatory endeavours meant for re interpretation of 
religious realities and thereby reihvigorating the Muslim society 
were carried ahead by his remaining three sons, especially 
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Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz who was as successful in his endeavours as 
Khwaja M‘asum had been after Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf 
Thani. The writings and the thought of Shfih Waliullah came 
to be universally accepted through the efforts of Shah‘Abdul 
‘Aziz who can truly be acclaimed for completing the work of his 
father. 

Before giving an account of the endeavours of Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz we are giving here his biographical sketch which has been 
drawn from the Nu.hatul Khwatir of Hakim Syed ‘Abdul Hai. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was oric of the most erudite scholars of 
his time hailed by some of his contemporaries as the Siraj- 
al-Hind (Light of India) and Hujjat Allah Evidence of God). 
He was horn on 25 Ramzan, 1159/11 October, 1746 as indicated 
by ‘Ghulam Halim’, the name given to him indicating the year 
of his birth- After memorising the Qur'an, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
received systematic education under the guidance of his father 
which helped him to attain proficiency in different tranches of 
learning. By the time Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was sixteen years of 
age, Shah Waliullah died, but he continued his studies under 
Shaikh Nurullah Budhanvi* Shaikh Muhammad Amin Kashmiri 
and Shah Muhammad Ashiq bin Ubaidullah Phulti, the last- 
mentioned being one of the favourite disciples of the late Shaft. 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz has in atreatise given an account of the teachers, 
including his father, under whom he studied various subjects. 
As stated by him he was taught Muwatta along with Mttssawwa and 
Mishkat -al- Masabih by his father. Hisn i-Hisin and Shtma'il 
Tirmidhi were also studied under his father and brother Shaikh 
Muhammad The initial portion of Sahth Bukhcri upto Kitab- 
ttl-Haj was taught to him by Syed Ghulam Husain Makki, Jsnti- 

Tirmidhi and Sunan Abi Dawud by Zahur Ullah Moradabadi, part 

/ . 

of Sahxh Muslim and Sunan Ibn Majah by Mohammad Jawwad 
Phulti, certain parts of Maqssijd Jami al-UsSal and Musalsal&t by 
Maulvi Jar Ullah and the remaining parts of Sihch Sittah by 
Shaikh Nur Ullah and Khwaja Amin, both disciples of his father 
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He was awarded the certificate of competence by his cousin and 
spiritual descendant of his father Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq Phulti 
and Khwaja Muhammad Amin. Both these persons had been 
the disciples of his father and were authorised to teach hadith as 
mentioned in the Tafhimat-i-Ilahiya and Shifa-al ‘Ahl Shaikh 
Muhammad ‘Ashiq had also accompanied Shah Waliullah when 
the later had studied hadith under Shaikh Abu Tahir Madni. 
The authorisation certificates issued to him have been cited in 
Al-Irshad fi Muhimmat al-Asnad. 

Shah ‘Abdul Aziz was tall, of delicate built and wheatish 
colour, wide-eyed and had a compact beard. He wrote the 
naskh*'Zhd riq'a* and was proficient in archery, horse-riding 
and music. He taught his own brothers Shah ‘Abdul Qadir, 
Shah Rafi-ud-din and Shah ‘Abdul Ghani as well as his son-in- 
law Maulana ‘Abdul Hai. His other distinguished disciples 
were Mufti Ilahi Bakhsh Kandhalvi, Saiyid Qamr-ud-din Sonipati, 
Shah Ghulam ‘Ali Mujaddidi (a spiritual disciple of Mirza 
Mazhar Jan-i-Janan) and Maulana Syed Qutb-ul-Huda of 
Rae Bareli. 

A number of his other disciples were initially taught by his 
brothers and awarded authorisation certificate by him. His 
grandson Shah Muhammad Is’haq b. Afzal ‘Umri used to recite 
a portion of the Qur’an every day which was elucidated by Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz. He had actually kept up the practice of his father 
who used to deliver lectures on Quranic exegesis in this manner. 
The Shah had completed the exegesis of the Qur’an upto the 
eighth verse of Surat-ul-Ma'ida before his death. Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz carried it forward to the thirteenth verse of Al-Hujurat, 
whence it was picked up by his daughter’s son Shah Muhammad 
Is’haq as mentioned in the Maqalatri-Tanqat. He was endowed 
with a unique retentive memory and being precocious, started 
teaching others at the age of fifteen. There was always a rush of 
students who wanted to study under him and on occasions even 
distinguished scholars attended his lectures. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was afflicted at the age of twenty-five, by 
different chronic diseases which developed into such ailments as 
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hypochondria, leprosy and partial blindness. Some of his compa¬ 
nions have enumerated fourteen troublesome diseases thatdistressed 
the Shah with bodily and mental sufferings. He formally entrusted 
the responsibility of teaching the students to his brothers Shah 
Rafi-ud-din and Shah ‘Abdul Qadir, but continued to deliver 
lectures, writing and giving juristic opinion. He used to deliver 
sermons.on exegesis of the Qur’an every Tuesday. As his age 
advanced he was unable to sit even for a short period : he then 
used to stroll between the old and new seminary and also continue 
lecturing to those attending him. Between the ‘asr and maghrib 
prayers, he normally went from his madrasah to the Jami Mosque 
supported by two persons. Those who wanted a clarification on 
any issue awaited for him on the road; 

His diseases had . resulted in loss of appetite and he often 
used to go without ajny type of food for several days. Sometimes 
he had a continued spell of fever. In his introduction to the 
Manstqib Haidariyah, he writes: 

“ I regret the deficiency in this introduction which w as 
due to of my ailments which have resulted into loss of 
appetite which persists like long spells of fever. This 
is perhaps owing to gastric derangements : there is 
constant depression weakness, toothache with pain in 
bones all over the body:" 

In one of his letters to Amir Haider bin Nur-ul-Hasnain 
Bilgrami he wrote : 

“You want to know the condition of your friend: know 
that it is worse, deteriorating day by day. There are 
different diseases, external as well as internal, which 
have made him extremely nervous and restless. Each 
one of these ailments such as piles, gastritis, complete 
loss of appetite continuing for days together and 
movement of gasses causing suffocation when moving 
to the region Of heart and splitting or rather unbear¬ 
able headache in the case of their movement higher 
towards the head are enough to make one completely 
restless : to the Lord I complain and seek the remedy. 
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It has become difficult even to speak let alone to 
dictate any tract or a message.” 

Notwithstanding all these troubles, the Shah remained 
affable, gracious and polite to his visitors and retained a ready 
wit. His gatherings were enlivened with strange disclosures, 
enlightening verses and the news about distant lands and people 
which were so graphically described by him that one thought 
that the Shah had been a witness to them. Although the Shah 
had never been to, any. city other than Calcutta, he had such an 
inquisitive mind that he used to obtain all the details about other 
places that could be learnt from books and the people coming to 
Delhi from outstations. 

People from different walks of life used to call upon the 
Shah Poets and writers wanted to have his advice on their 
creations, the poor came to get his recommendations for 
assistance or help from the grandees and nobles, some had 
medicines prescribed by him while others were guided by him on 
the path of spirit for gaining spiritual perfection. Scholars and 
spiritual mentors coming from outside Delhi were normally his 
guests and stayed with him until the task they had come for had 
been accomplished. If anyone having differences with the Shah 
on religious matters came to see him, he explained away the 
divergent views in such a manner that the visitor departed 
convinced that there was actually no difference of opinion 
between them. 

Shaikh Muhsin bin Yahya Turhati writes in the al-Yan'e 
al-Jani : 

“He occupied such a place of distinction and fame that 
people all over India deemed it a privilege to be 

taught by him or even his disciples.None could 

be compared to him in any branch of learning It 
was through his ready wit that he silenced his adver¬ 
saries by clever and amusing remarks His gift of the 
gab, cogent arguments and excellent mode of expres¬ 
sion had gained for him a place of eminence amongst 
his contemporary scholars.” 
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The Shah had also been endowed with an exceptional insight 
and sagacity which had helped him to make an excellent inter¬ 
preter of dreams- His interpretations were always so correct 
that it appeared as if he had already witnessed the coming 
incident. This is undoubtedly a distinction enjoyed only by 
those who are perfect in spirit. He enjoyed many more distin¬ 
guishing characteristics which, in brief, can be described as 
special favour from God bestowed upon him. The following 
lines by an Arab poet if applied to him, would appear to be 
factually correct without the least exaggeration. 

Characteristics unnumbered I have never seen 
That have rated this man as a thousand of them. ' 

It is virtually difficult to enumerate his distinguishing traits 
and characteristics. All of his: works are generally cherished by 
the scholars because of their cogency and fluency and powerful 
diction capable of capturing the piinds and hearts Whenever he 
came across any weak argument or objectionable opinion, he 
refuted it in an innocuous manner. In theological matters, 
refutation of Shi‘ism was his favourite subject. He has discussed 
the Shi'ite creed from an intellectual plane with such a force and 
conviction that the objections raised by him have yet to be 
controverted. 

The more important of his works that were widely acclaimed 
were as under: 

A commentary on the Qur’an entitled Fath-ul-' Aziz was 
dictated by him during the period of his serious illness. It 
was a voluminous work consisting of several parts but a greater 
part of it was lost during the disorder following the revolt of 
1857, and one part of the beginning^and two of the last portion 
are extant now. Another copious work was his Al-Fatuwah fit 
Mas&il-al-Mushkilah 1 , but now only its summary in two volumes 
is available. Tuhfah Ithna ‘Ashariyah (a critique of Shi‘ite faith 
and doctrines) is his another work of exceptional merit. 
Among the other works of the Shah deserving a mention here 
is the Bustan al-Muhaddithin, a bibliography of the works on 
haduh with biographical notes on the transmitters and scholars 
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of hadith , 8 but it remained incomplete. On the principles of 
hadith criticism, he wrote Al-‘ Uj&latun-Ndfiyah in Persian 
language for the students of hadith. On rhetorics and theological 
dialectics his two excellent works are Mizan-al-Balaghah and 
Mimn-al-Kalsm respectively. In one of his works entitled 
As-Sirr al-Jal\l fi-Mas'alatil Tafzil, he has delineated the compara¬ 
tive distinctions of the first four caliphs while in the Sirr-us- 
Shahadatain he has recounted the martyrdom of Imlm Hasan 
and Husain. He also wrote a tract on genealogy, the T‘abir~i- 
Roya is on interpretation of dreams and several other brochures. 
In the field of logic and philosophy, he wrote a number of 
commentaries on various books as the Mir Zahid Risalah, Mir 
Zahid Mulla Jalai, Mir Zahid Sharh-i-Muwaqif and Hashiyah 
Mulaku Saj of which the last-mentioned is known as ‘Azlziy'ah. 
He also wrote commentaries on Sharh Hidayat al-Hikmdh of 
Sadr Shirazi and on the Arjuza-i-Isma‘ 1 . He also wrote a number 
of letters to the scholars and litterateurs of his time, and some 
lyrical glosses on certain odes of his father. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
was'a talented scholar with a complete command over the pen: his 
writings in prose are forceful and eloquent while his poetieal 
compositions bear witness to his spontaneity and melody. 

Shah Abdul ‘Aziz died at the age of eighty years on the 
morning of 7 Shawwal 1239/5 June 1824. He was buried outside 
Delhi near the grave of his father.* 

Propagation of the Shah’s Mission 

The renovatory endeavours of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz can be 
divided into five categories as given here: 

1. Popularisation of the message of the Qur’an through 
its exegesis in order to reform the popular creed of 
the masses by creating a direct link between them and 
the scripture. 

Promoting the study of hadith by making arrange¬ 
ments for its teaching and preparing teachers for its 
further diffusion. 

3. Controverting the hetercdoxical Shi‘ite creed by 
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exposing the conspiracies designed to undermine the 
reverence in which the holy Prophet’s companions 
and the Qur’an Were held by the Muslims. 

4. Revival of jihad or fighting for the sake of God in 
order to prepare Muslims to face the danger to 
Muslim political power in India and to safeguard 
their freedom. 

5. Grooming a group of such persons who could carry 
pn his reformatory work in future. 

Popularisation of the Quranic Teachings. 

Shah ‘Abdul Aziz was immensely successful in diffusing 
the Quranic teachings among the masses and reforming their 
unsound creed and practices—a great mission of his father Shah 
Waliullah. Thejlate Shah had died before he had completed the 
exegesis of the eighth verse of the fifth chapter i., e., Surat-ul- 
Maida of the Quran. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz took over the exegesis 
where his father had left and continued it in his lectures until he 
died while explaining the meanings of the thirteenth verse of 
Chapter Surat-ul Hvjurat. The exegesis was carried ahead by 
the Shah’s grandson Shah Muhammad Is’haq who had been 
educated under the care of the Shah. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz used to deliver lectures on the Qur’an on 
Sundays, Tuesdays and Fridays which were attended by all-the 
scholars as well as the laity — with great enthusiasm. An eloquent 
speaker as he was, he seemed to be at his best while delivering 
lectures on the Qur’an 1 ®. His enthralling sermons created an 
eagerness among the people of Delhi, the metropolis of India, to 
know more about the Qur’an which in turn gave birth to a move¬ 
ment for reforming the popular creed of the masses. His lectures 
also motivated the scholars to translate the scripture into local 
languages and write commentaries on it—a trend which continues 
to this day. Millions of people were thus to reform themselves 
by going back to the Qur’an for guidance and enlightenment. 
In the then madrasa system of education in India, exegesis of the 
Qur’an did not occupy any place of importance. 11 The Shah’s 
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endeavours in this regard resulted in restoring the subject its due 
place in the curriculum, more extensive and deeper studies of the 
Qur’an were undertaken and, above all, the misconception that 
placing the Qur’an directly in the hands of masses might prove 
harmful was removed It was really a fallacy propagated by 
the scholars who wanted to exploit the masses. The Shah 
succeeded in dealing a death-blow to these misapprehensions* 

The foremost intellectual contribution of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
which also contributed to the success of his mission, was his 
exegesis on the Qur'an in Persian. Known as the Fath-vl-Aziz 
it is also called Tafsir-i-‘Azizi and Bastan-ut-Tafsir This work 
was dictated by the Shah who says that it consisted of the 
commentary on Surat-ul-F&tiha and Surai-ul-Baqarah and from 
Surat-ul-Mulk to the last chapter of the Qur’an. 12 However, the 
exegesis of the second chapter, S&rat-ul-Baqaiah was not comp¬ 
lete, nor there is anything to shed light on the reason for its 
remaining incomplete. The present edition of the work, 
which has seen several reprints, contain the exegesis of this 
Surah upto verse 184 in its first part The Second part covers 
from Surah Al-Mulk ( 67th Chapter ) to Al-Mirsalst ( 77th 
Chapter) and the third the remaining 33 chapters, that is from 
Surah Al-Naba to Al-Nss. 

Haider ‘Ali of Faizabad, a disciple of the Shah (d. 1299 ’ 
1822), subsequently wrote the commentary of the Quranic 
chapters left by the Shah. In the Maqnl&t-i-T riqat Muhammad 
‘Abdul Rahim Ziya says: “Maulvi Haider ‘Ali, author of 
Muntalv al-Kalam completed the exegesis of the chapters not 
covered by the Fath-ul-‘Aziz in 27 parts in compliance w ith the 
wishes of Sikandar Begum, the ruler of Bhopal, which has been 
seen by the writer of these lines,” 13 

A part of this complementary work containing the exegesis 
of the fifth part of the Qur'an 14 is available in the Nadwatul 
‘Ulama library. 

Another exegetical work in Urdu entitled as the T’afsir-i- 
*Azizi ajias sermons of Shah ‘Abdul -Aziz was published by 
Ansari Press, Delhi in 1259,1843. It is a compilation by Abul 
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Farid Muhammad Imam-ud-din who says that the work consists 
of the lectures delivered by the Shah on Tuesdays and Fridays 
which were committed to paper by a few of the listeners. The 
work contains the exegesis of Surah Al-Mumimn (23rd chapter) 
to Al-Sajfat (37th chapter;. 

Although the exegesis of the Qur’an by Shah Abdul ‘Aziz 
remained incomplete, it contains considerable original material 
and discusses issues not touched earlier by other exegetes or 
which were being deliberately ignored by his contemporary 
scholars owing to the popular yet unsound beliefs and. practices 
of the people in those days. To cite a few examples, the Shah’s 
commentary on the verse : “He hath forbidden you only carrion, 
and blood t and swineflesh and that which hath be n immolated to 
(in name of) any other than Allah“ li , is particularly illuminating. 
Similarly the Shah’s exposition of magic in connexion with the 
Quranic phrase : Sulam&n disbelieved not, 1 * and several other 
verses show the depth of his knowledge and incisiveness of his 
inquiry. 

Promotion of the Study of Hadith 

The role played by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz in fostering the 
development of hadith is incomparable in the religious and 
intellectual history of India. He continued to teach the subject 
for nearly sixty-four years. He delivered lectures on the Sihah 
Sittah 17 and wrote some valuable works like the Bustan al- 
Muhaddithin and Al-‘Ujslatun Nofi'a which promote a correct 
understanding of the had\{h literature and help in appreciation 
of the unique scholarly attainments of the earlier scholars in this 
field These works are in fact a quintessence of hadith literature. 
The number of those who studied hadith under the Shah runs 
into hundreds of which quite a large number attained proficiency 
and eminence and devoted their lives to the teaching and propa¬ 
gation of the science in India and Hijaz. More than forty such 
scholars have been, listed in the seventh volume of the Nuzhatul 
Khawstir of which, Maulana Shah Muhammad Is'haq Dehlavi, 
Maulana Shah Muhammad Y‘aqub Dehlavi, Mufti Ilahi Bakhsh 
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Kandhalvi, Maulana Syed Awlad Hasan Qannauji, Mirza Hasan 
‘Ali Shafe i Lakhnavi, Maulana Husain Ahmad Malihabadi 
Muhaddith, Maulana Haider ‘Ali Tonkvi. Maulana Khurram ‘Ali 
Malhauri, Mufti Sadr-ud-din Dehlavi, Maulana Mufti ‘Ali Kabir 
Machli-Shahri and Maulana Syed Qutb-ul-Huda Hasani Rai 
Barelvi were renowned for their erudition. 

There is a very long list of scholars who were awarded 
proficiency certificates by the Shah for the teaching of hadith. 
We, therefore, give here the names of only those who were 
celebrated for their spiritual perfection or were known for their 
achievements in other fields. 

1. Shah Ghulam ‘Ali Dehlavi ... (Spiritual disciple of Mirza 

Mazhar Jan-i- Janan). 


2. Shah Abu Sa‘eed Dehlavi 

3. Shah Ahmad Sa eed Dehlavi 

4. Maulana Fazlur Rahman 
Ganj Moradabadi 

5. Maulana Buzurg ‘Ali 
Marehri 

6. Shah Basharat Ullah 
Bahra’ichi 

7. Shah P&nah ‘Ata Salonvi 


... (Spiritual disciple of Shah 
Ghulam Ali). 

... (Another Chief Spiritual 
disciple of Shah Ghulam 
‘Ali) 

... (The Chief Spiritual dis¬ 
ciple of Shah Muhammad 
Afaq celebrated as a 
saintly soul). 

... ( Mentor of Mufti ‘Inayat 

•Ali Kakorvi ). 

... ( An eminent Shaikh of 

the Mujaddidyah order ). 

... (An eminent Shaikh of the 
Chishtiyah order ). 


8, Shaikh Zahurul Haq 
Phulwarvi. 

Shah Muhammad Is’haq was the most illustrious among the 
scholars of hadith mentioned here, who migrated to Hijaz in 
1258/1842 where he achieved prominence and taught hadith to a 
large number of scholars. In India his notable disciples who 
continued to apply their energies to the propagation of luuhth 
were Maulana Syed Nazir Husain Muhaddith Dehiavi alias Mian 
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Sahib, Qari ‘Abdur Rahman Panipati, Maulana Syed ‘Alam ‘Ali 
Moradabadi, Maulana Mufti ‘Abdul Qayyum ( son of Maulana 
‘Abdul Hai Budhanvi, who was a spiritual successor to Saiyid 
Ahmad Shahid), Maulana Fazlur Rahman Ganj Moradabadi, 
Nawab Qutb-ud-din Dehlavi (author of Mazahir-i-Haq), 
Maulana Ahmad Ali Saharanpuri ( commentator of Sahih 
Bukhari), Mufti ‘Inayat Ahmad Kakorvi (teacher of Maulana 
Lutfullah ‘Aligarhi) and several other scholars. As stated by 
the author of Nuzahatul Khawatir this is the only chain of hadith 
teachers whose proficiency certificate is most valued in India. 

Among the disciples of Shah Muhammad Is’haq, Maulana 
Syed Nazir Husain Dehlavi ( d. 1320,1902 ) continued to teach 
hadith in Delhi for a long time and groomed several teachers and 
commentators as, for example, Maulana ‘Abdul Mannan Wazlra- 
badi ( whose disciples popularised the study of hadith in the 
Punjab ), Syed ‘Abdullah Gaznavi Amritsari and his son Maulana 
Syed ‘Abdul Jabbar Gaznavi ( father of the celebrated scholar 
Maulana Dawud Gaznavi ). Maulana Shamsul Haq Dayanvi 
( author of the Ghayat a\-M:qsood), Maulana Muhammad 
Bashir Sahswani, Maulana Amir Ahmad Sahswani, Maulana 
Hafiz ‘Abdullah Ghazlpuri, Abu Muhammad Ibrahim Arwi 
( author of the Tariq-al-Najat ), Maulana Syed Amir ‘Ali 
Malihabadi, Maulana ‘Abdur Rahman Mubarakpurl ( author of 
the Tuh/at-al-Ahwazi) in India and Shaikh ‘Abdullah bin Idris 
al-Hasani al-Sinausi, Shaikh Muhammad bin Nasir al-Najadi 
and Shaikh S‘ad bin Ahmad ‘Atiq-al-Najadi among the Arab 
scholars. 

Shah Muhammad Is’haq also taught Shah ‘Abdul Ghani 
( d. 1296/1879 ) who had migrated to Medina. He had the 
honour of teaching hadith to a great many students who impar¬ 
ted education of this discipline in the madrasas of India. Such 
eminent scholars as Maulana Rasheed Ahmad Gangohi and 
Maulana Muhammad Qasira Nanautwi ( the founder of Darul 
Uloom, Deoband) had been his students. Maulana Rasheed 
Ahmad Gangohi was, in turn, the preceptor of Maulana Yahyar 
Kandhelvi and Maulana Khalil Ahmad Saharanpuri (author of 
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the Bazl-al-Majhud). Maulana Khalil Ahmad Saharanpurj’s 
stature as a teacher of hadith is indicated by the fact that he 
had taught Shaikh-ul-Hadith Maulana Muhammad Zakariyah, 
who wrote the Awjuz-al Mas&lik. The great service to hadith 
rendered by Maulana Muhammad Qasim’s disciples like Maulana 
Syed Hasan Amrohvi and Shaikh-ul-Hind Maulana Mahmud 
Hasan Deobandi as, well as Maulana Syed Anwar Shah Kashmiri 
and Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani hardly need be mentioned 
here. Similarly, th^ calibre of the Shah as a teacher of hadith 
is amply demonstrated by the Al-Yan l e at Jani fi Asamd al-Shaikh 
‘Abdul Ghani which was written by one of his disciples Maulana 
Muhsin bin Yahya Turhati. 

Confutation of Shi‘ism 

Shah Waliullah had already tried, through his Izalat al- 
Khafa ‘ an-Khlbfat al-Xhulfa’, to demonstrate the unsound beliefs 
of the Shii‘tes and thus warn the Sunnites against imbibing their 
creed.: The task initiated by his father was brought to consum¬ 
mation by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz by his unique work, the Tuhfa-i- 
Athna ‘Ashariya a book which can in truth and reality be called 
a epoch making work Just as Muila Muhibullah Bihari’s two 
works the Sullam at Uloom and Musallam~us-Thabit had kept the 
best minds among Indian scholars engaged for a hundred years 
in writing glosses and keys to these two works, 18 the Shah’s 
Tuhfa had compelled the most eminent Shi’ite scholars to take the 
pen in hand for its refutation. To give an example Syed Hamid 
Husain Kinturi (d. 1306 1889) wrote eight volumes of the 
4 Abaqat al-Anwar fi Imamat al-Ayimmatal-Athar 1 * whieh runs 
into more than 5000 pages His son Syed Nasir Husain contri¬ 
buted additional volumes to complete the work of his father. A 
Shi‘ite polemical work entitled Nujum-us-Sama refers to other 
voluminous writings of Shiite scholars like Maulvi Dilar Ali 
Mujtahid, Hakim Mirza Muhammad Kamil Dehlavi, Mufti 
Muhammad Quli Khan Kinturi and Sultan-ul-‘Ulama Syed 
Muhammad besides that of Syed Hamid Husain in reply to the 
Shah’s Tuhfa. Even a litterateur-philosopher like Mirza Hadi 
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Ruswa deemed it fit t® try his hand at this pious task. 

The Shah had been, as we have already seen, extremely 
busy iu the teaching and preaching of the scripture and hadith as 
well as guiding people in the path of spirit. His serious illness 
had been a severe impediment in his literary engagements. It is 
thus difficult to visualise how the Shah was able to find time 
for a work which required not only undivided attention but 
also to go through scores of Shi’itc works. Nobody who is not 
conversant with the political and cultural cohditions of the 
twelfth century of Hijrah (till the first half of the eighteenth 
century A. D. ) in India, particularly in northern part of the 
country around Delhi, and the influence of Shi’ism on Muslim 
nobility can appreciate thj importance and necessity of the Tuhfa 
written by the Shah. Shi'ite faith had started gaining influence 
with the return of Humayun from Iran and had gradually 
intensified with the ascendancy of Iranian nobility in the Mughal 
court, which eventually culminated in complete domination of 
Shi'as in the c«urt of Farrukh Siyar, the emergence of Syed 
Brothers (Hasan ‘Ali Khan and Husain ‘Ali Khan), dominance 
of Nawab Najaf Ali Khan in Delhi 80 and establishment of the 
Shi’ite kingdom of Oudh undet Shuj‘a-ud-daula. 

In his introduction to the Tuhfa-i-Athna *Ashariyya the 
Shah throws light on the reason for penning this treatise. 

“The country in which we happen to be living and the times 
in which we have been born, the Athna ‘Ashari faith 
has gained such a popularity that there would be few 
Sunni households of which one or more members 
have not accepted its creed or are not inclined towards 
it. Most of these people are ignorant of their past 
and indifferent to the creed of their ancestors. When 
these people enter into a discourse upon these matters 
with the Ahl-i-Sunnat wal-Jama'at, they put forward 
wrong arguments. Hence, solely for the pleasure of 
God, this tract has been set down so that the followers 
of this religion may not fall a prey to fallacious 
reasoning during such deliberations nor unknowingly 
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contradict the principles of their own creed, nor yet 
be in two minds about the matters which are based 
on truth and reality.” 81 

The Shah does not follow in the Tuhfa the conventional 
method of polemical disputation normally trying to refute the 
beliefs and practices of any religious sect, employing a scornful 
and contemptuous diction. The Shah first traces the history of 
Shi’ism from its inception and its different sects and refers to the 
earlier Shia scholars and their works. In his discussion on 
khildfah and the accusation of the Shi‘as against the companions 
of the Prophet, he brings into focus the fundamental belief in 
regard to Hahiyat (divinity), nabiiwa (prophethood), ma‘ad 
(hereafter) and imomah (imamate), each in a separate chapter. 
Thus, he fully refutes the Shi'ite indictments against the first 
three caliphs, Ummul Momimn ‘Aisha and the Prophet’s 
companions The Shah then passes on to the credulous beliefs 
and prejudices of the Shi‘as and finally discusses the tawalla 
(excessive love) and tabarra (enmity) as embodied in the Shi'ite 
creed. The Tuhfa covers about 400 pages of a large format. 

As the name of this work, the Tuhfa-i- Ithna ‘Ashariya or 
Gift to the Twelves, indicates it excells in readability and 
simplicity of d ction—a fact acknowledged even by the Shi'ite 
scholars- But the books written in reply are indicative of the 
anger and hostility of the Shah’s opponents, as for example, 
Sawarim-al-Ilahiyflt ( Rod Of Divinity ), Hosam-al-Islam 
(Sword of Islam), Saif-i-Nasin (The Nasir's Sword), 
Dhulfiqm 88 (The Double-tongued Sword ). The book 
written by the Shah was undoubtedly the need of the 
hour; it is now difficult'to make an assessment of the marvellous 
service it has rendered to the Muslims of India. Nawab 
Maulana Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwafii, an ex-Minister for 
religious affairs in the erstwhile princely State of Hyderabad 
(whose family has always been affiliated with the Shah and his 
spiritual disciples) once told this writer that the Tuhfa -stemmed 
the rising tide of Shi'ism in India. The Book, published in 
1215; 1800, had become popular during the life-time of the Shah 
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and its growing fame stimulated several ShMte writers to 
compose works to confute it. One of the Shah’s disciples 
Maulavi Aslami of Madras translated the work into Arabic. 
The writer of these lines has seen the manuscript of this transla¬ 
tion in the library of Shaikh-ul-Islam ‘Arif Bey located in 
BLil-i-.fibril, Madinah Munawwarah. 

Opposition to the British Rule. 

In so far as the challenge posed by the growing British 
political influence in India and the resulting loss of power by the 
Muslims was concerned, the Shah made a realistic assessment of 
the then obtaining situation. His pronouncements on this 
issue speak of his acumeii and far-sightedness befitting a scholar 
and reformer. Maratha depredations which invariably followed 
their unending incursions in different parts of the country had, 
in the times of Shah Waiiullah, virtually reduced the Mughal 
empire to impotence, destroyed all semblance of law and order 
in the urban centres and made the life, honour and property of 
the Muslims unsafe. Restoration of peaceful conditions, in these 
circumstances, was deemed by the Shah as imperative as 
summoning of a fire-brigade to put out fire. Shah Waiiullah 
expected Ahmad Shah Abdali to perform almos- a similar task 
for he had insisted upon him to go back from India after restoring 
normalcy in the country. It was in his view, the only way to 
resuscitate the Mughal empire in India or to allow another power 
to emerge from within the country to take its place. If the Shah 
did not succeed it was solely because of the lack of courage and 
foresight in Shah* A lam II. During the life-time of the hah, the 
East India Company had not emerged as a dominent power 
forboding the establishment of an alien rule over the country from 
across the seven seas, which could have attracted his attention. 

The political conditions in India, however, changed 
dramatically soon after the death of Shah Waiiullah in 1179/1765. 
Within three years of his death the East India Company grabbed 
the diwQni rights over Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Company was 
awarded the districts of Banaras and Ghazipur as its jagir (fief) 
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and the Mughal Emperor Shah ‘Alam II was left only with the 
province of Allahabad and the pension allowed to him by the 
Company. An announcement dated 8th March, l787/28th 
Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 1201 in the Calcutta Gazette reads. “The 
Muslim rule has rendered itself ignoble and nondescript while 
we have nothing to fear from the Hindus ” The British forces 
defeated Siraj-ud-daula in the battle of Palssey in 1757 and then 
Shuj‘a-ud- daula was vanquished at Baksar on 23rd October, 1764. 
In 1314/1799, the defeat of Tipu Sultan, who died fighting the 
British at Seringapatan, sealed the fate of Muslim rule in India. 
“India is our’s today,” said General Harris exultantly on finding 
the dead'body of the late Sultan. 23 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was engagea in teaching and preaching at 
Delhi but he had kept himself informed of the happenings in the 
far-flung parts of the country. He viewed these developments 
pragmatically and reached the conclusion that Britishers were the 
real enemies of whatever influence and prestige Indian Muslims 
still enjoyed in the country. One of his Arabic couplets points 
to the danger the British power was likely to pose even beyond 
the frontiers of Indian sub-continent. The Shah had written : 

I see these Britons, well-heeled. 

Provoking sedition between Delhi and Kabul. 

The Shah was the first scholar, so far as we are aware to 
declare India under an alien rule as the dar-al-harab (abode of 
war). His elucidation of the reasons for holding this view is 
indicative of his insight into Islamic jurisprudence as well as his 
courage and realism in forming an estimate of the then political 
situation in the country. In reply to a question whether India 
was to be deemed as dsr-ul Islam (abode of Islam) or dar-ul harab, 
reproduced in the first Volume of the Fatowa-i- ' Aziziah , he wrote 
after giving an excerpt from the Durr-al-Mukhtnr: 

“In this city (of Delhi) it is not the mandate of the 
Muslim ruler that is being enforced but the orders of 
the Christian administrators which are imposed 
without the least resistance. What the jurists deem as 
imposition of the orders of infidels consists of such 
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matters as administrative regulations, governance of 
the people, taxation, levy of duties on commercial 
goods and the infidels acting as judges and executives 
in awarding punishment to the offenders like 
thieves and robbers in accordance with their own 
laws. Although such rulers may not be interfering 
in the observance of certain Islamic practices such as 
Friday and Id prayers, azan and offering ofkine 
sacrifice, the basic principle is that all these matters 
depend on their approval: we see the mosques being 
demolished at their will and no Muslim or (non- 
Muslim) dhimmi u can enter the city or its suburbs 
without obtaining their permission. They place no 
restriction on travellers and merchants entering the 
city in their own interest but the nobles like Shuj'a 
-ul-Mulk and Vilayti Begum cannot enter the city 
without their permission. The dominion of the 
Christians extends from Delhi to Calcutta and if they 
have not imposed their direct rule on certain peri¬ 
pheral regions like Hyderabad, Lucknow or Rampur, 
it is partly because they have not deemed it advisable 
to do so and partly owing to these States having 
already acquiesced to their domination ” 2 * 

The antipathy of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz towards the British 
power gaining control over India is amply demonstrated by the 
letters of Saiyid,Ahmad Shahid, one of the Shah’s chief disciples, 
whom he had trained for carrying on his mission of reform and 
regeneration of the Indian Muslims. These letters were written 
by the Saiyid to the rulers and grandees to unite for evicting the 
alien rulers from India. In a letter addressed to Shah Sulaiman, 
the ruler of Chitral, he wrote : 

‘•A larger part of India has providentially fallen under 
the subjection of the Christians and infidels who are 
resorting to suppression and tyranny.”*® 

Another letter to Raja Hindu Rao, a minister of Gwalior, 
was even more explicit of his aims. 
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“You are fully aware that these strangers from across the 
oceans have become rulers of the world: these mere 
merchants have founded an empire! They have 
degraded and debased the honour and hegemony of 
majestic sovereigns.”* 7 

The Saiyid wrote to Ghulam Haider Khan, a military officer 
of Gwalior: 

“A greater part of India has passed into the hands of 
foreigners who have let loose a reign of terror 
everywhere by their high-handedness. The dominions 

of the Indian potentates have been wrecked.”** 

Yet another letter addressed to Prince Kamran discloses the 
intention of the Saiyid. in launching the jihad movement. In this 
letter he had written: 

“After accomplishing the end of this expedition (of the 
frontier and Punjab), this humble self alongwith his 
followers will turn his attention to India, for that is 
the ultimate objective of our endeavours.” 4 ® 

These aspirations of the Shah are also revealed by the fee* 
that Saiyid Ahmad Shahid joined the service of Nawab Amir 
Khan in 1227/1812 who was then trying to consolidate his power. 
Courageous as well as ambitious, Amir Khan possessed the 
qualities of conquerers and founders of empires but he needed an 
objective nobler than personal aggrandizement to evict the alien 
usurpers from the country *° Although there is nothing on record 
to show that the Saiyid had joined Nawab Amir Khan’s army 
on the direction of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, but the circumstances do 
suggest that the Saiyid had taken this step with the consent of his 
spiritual guide. When in 1333/1817 Amir Khan agreed to sign a 
treaty with the British in return for the small principality of 
Tonk, the Saiyid parted company with Amir Khan and wrote to 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz: “All has been ruined: the Nawab has gone 
over to the British. Now I cannot live here.” 31 It is also 
significant that the Saiyid had met Shah Abdul ‘Aziz before 
proceeding to Central India to join Amir Khan. Similarly, he 
had deemed it necessary to inform the Shah before making his 
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adieus to Amir Khan. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz had thus the foresight to perceive the 
impending danger to the freedom of the country and its 
consequences for Indian Muslims. He also did whatever was 
possible for him in the circumstances he was placed: it was his 
uucompromising antagonism towards the British which had 
initiated the jihad movement headed by Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, his 
spiritual disciple, and Shah Ismail Shahid, his nephew. It was 
this spirit of the Shah which also inspired Wilayat Ali Azimabadi, 
Yahya ‘Ali Sadiqpuri, Ahmadullah and ‘Abdullah to continue the 
armed struggle against the British power in the north-west of 
India in most adverse circumstances. This great movement of 
reform and regeneration of Islam, the like of which had never 
been witnessed earlier in this country, provided a number of 
leaders like Liaqat ‘Ali of Allahabad, Ahmad Ullah Shah of 
Madras, Haji Imdad Ullah Thanwi and Hafiz Zamln Shahid in the 
uprising of 1857 and continued to inspire the religious scholars 
who actively participated in the struggle for freedom of the 
country up to 1947.*® 

Training of future Leaders 

The success of any reformer depends, to a large extent, on 
the guidance and training of future leaders who may be able to 
carry on his mission even in the changed circumstances without 
compromising the basic ideas and values of the founder of that 
movement. It was perhaps the will of God that Shah ‘Abdul Aziz 
excelled many a spiritual guides and his own predecessors even 
though some of his disciples appear to have attained even greater 
spiritual perfection than him. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was destined to 
guide several men of vaulting ambition who revolutionised the 
lives of millions during the next hundred years. 

Saiyid Ahmad Shahid. 

The achievements of the Shah’s chief disciple Saiyid Ahmad 
Shahid (1201-1246/1786-1831) are alone sufficient to demonstrate 
the role played by his reformist movement in the making of 
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present day Islam n the Indo-Pak subcontinent. The unprecedented 
popular enthusiasm generated by the Saiyid for reverting back to 
the original Islam, with closest proximity to the manners and 
morals of the holy Prophet, remains unparallel in medieval Islam. 
We also do not find people, in such large numbers, who, following 
the lead of Saiyid, were not only fighters for the cause of God 
but also mentors of creed and morals and who exerted such a 
salubrious influence on the coming generations. The Saiyid was 
not only the first man in this sub-continent to arouse the masses 
for armed resistance to the alien rule, he also warned the 
neighbouring Muslim countries of the gathering storm, and 
established a truly Islamic State on the pattern of right-guided 
Caliphate. It would be no exaggeration to claim that those 
associated with the Saiyid’s movement were the pioneers of 
India's freedom struggle. Popularisation of religious knowledge 
through translations and composition of tracts in the languages 
spoken by the people was due mainly to scholars who followed 
the path shown by the Saiyid.® 8 The religious, social and political 
awakening witnessed subsequently among the Muslims was, 
directly or indirectly, the result of gigantic endeavours made by 
the Saiyid and his followers which did not leave untouched the 
language and literature and ideas and ideals of the Indian Muslims 
who gradually became conscious of the need for social reforms 
and givingup un-Islamic rites and customs that had been adopted 
by them. 

The tremendous religious emotion, both in its depth and 
range, stirred by the Saiyid in the masses has been attested by 
several eminent scholars. We cite here the observations of only 
a few of these. 

Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan of Bhopal (d. 1307,1889), the 
noted Arabist and scholar, had been a witness to the efficacy of 
the Saiyid’s guidance of his disciples and contemporaries. He 
writes in the Tii/sar o-Juyud-al-Ahrar that: 

“A sign of God he was in guiding the people on the right 
path and making their hearts incline towards God. 
A large number of these became pure-hearted saints 
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through the potent influence exerted by him, while 
his spiritual successors sweeped the country clean of 
all unsound innovations and polytheistic thoughts 
and practices. He called the people back to the path 
of Qur’an and sunnah and one can still see the 
influence of his sermons. , '* 4 
He says further : 

“In short, there was none so godly and perfect in spirit 
in the whole world in those days, nor was there any 
mystic or religious scholar who exerted such a 
salutary influence even over one-tenth of the people 
as he did.”®* 

Another illustrious scholar, Maulana Haider ‘Ali Rampuri 
(d. 1273/1856), who had the honour of being a student of Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz has paid glowing tributes to the Saiyid in his 
Siyanat-un-nas. 

“The sun of the Saiyid’s guidance illuminated the 
lands and hearts of the people, crowds flocked to 
repent of their sins at his hands and to take the 
righteous path of the Qur’an and sunnah during his 
travels undertaken through different regions to teach 
the right way of following the faith of Muhammad. 
Those who had been blessed with understanding were 
helped by God to take the path shown by him.”® 6 

‘Abdul Ahad was another scholar who had had the 
opportunity of meeting quite a large number of the Saiyid's 
disciples or those who and seen him. He says :- 

’’More than forty thousand Hindus or other non-believers 
embraced Islam on his hands while three million 
Muslims took oath of fealty to him. If all those who 
pledged obedience to the Saiyid’s spiritual disciples 
were also, taken into account, the number would 
exceed tens of millions,”® 7 

Maulana ‘Abdul Hai Budhanwi and Maulana Muhammad 
Ismail Shahid- 

Two of the talented disciples and close relations of Shah 
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‘Abdul ‘Aziz were Maulana ‘Abdul Hai Budhanwi and Maulana 
Muhammad Ismail Shahid. The Shah also acknowledged their 
learning for in one of his letters he greeted them as the ‘crown of 
exegetes, pride of traditionists and the first among researchers.’ 
In the same letter he wrote : 

’’Both these are in no way inferior to this humble self in 
exegesis, traditions, law and jurisprudence, logic and 
other branches of learning. I find myself incapable 
of thanking God for ihe grace bestowed on them. 
You should regard them as God-blessed scholars and 
refer to them matters found insoluable by you.’ 88 

Other scholars of the time too, held Maulana ‘Abdul Hai as 
a specialist in rational sciences while the Shah considered him as 
the foremost among his disciples in so far as the exegesis of the 
Quran was concerned. The Shah often remarked that Maulana 
‘Abdul Hai was as learned as he himself was. The Shah even 
paid him the well deserved compliment by addressing him as 
Shaikh ul-Islam, a title sparingly used for the most celebrated 
scholar of a time. 

In sincerity and God-consciousness Maulana ‘Abdul Hai 
surpassed his erudition and intelligence. He took oath of 
fealty to the Saiyid although the latter was younger to him and 
had even been his student. He left all of his literary pursuits to 
follow the guidance of the Saiyid on the path of spirit and jihad, 
devoted his energies and talents to further the mission of his 
spiritual mentor and ultimately died fighting in the way of God. 

Gifted with the qualities of courage and ambition to the 
same extent as he was a man of intellect, Maulana Muhammad 
Ismail could be described as one of those master minds who are 
born after centuries. A man of unusual brilliance, he was 
capable of making addition to any branch of learning. 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz once addressed him in a letter with the title of 
Testimony of God’ ( Hujjat-ul-Islam ). His writings show, the 
same freshness, vigour, eloquence and contemplation on the 
Qur’an and hadith which characterize the works of Shah 
Waliullah. 88 
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A distinguishing feature of Maulana Muhammad Isma’il was 
that instead of keeping step with the scholars of his time who 
had limited their activities to purely intellectual and literary 
pursuits, he chose to act as a pioneer in the field of social and 
religious reformation. His work entitled ‘Taqwiyat-al-Iman' 
proved uniquely successful in propagating puritanical creed 
among the masses. It did the job which could have hardly been 
accompalished by any governmental effort. Maulana Rashid 
Ahmad Gangohi testifies that more than two hundred thousand 
persons had reformed their creed during the life-time of 
Muhammad Isma’il and nobody knows how many people have 
benefitted thereafter from him. 

Shah Muhammad Isma’il’s zeal for reformation and 
revivalism sharpened by the Saiyid’s guidance, prepared him to 
fight for the cause of God though his tongue, pen and arms, as 
the chief lieutenant of his murshid or the spiritual guide, and 
ultimately he laid down his life in the battle of Balakot. Iqbal 
has correctly depicted his accomplishments in one of his quartains 
in which he says : 

Often they bank upon eloquence and arguments. 

Often they take up the sword and lance for the right cause. 
Chain armour they don sometimes beneath the garb, 
Diverse are the means employed, for lovers they are. 

Maulana Shah Mohammad Is’haq and Shah Muhammad 
Y'aqdb. 

In so far as the teaching of religious sciences particularly 
hadith is concerned, the place of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was taken 
by his two grandsons Shah Muhammad Is’haq (1197-f262/l783- 
1846) and Shah Muhammad Y‘aqnb (1200-1282/1786-1865). 
Both were sons of Shah Muhammad Afzal, a son-in-law of Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz, The Shah had nominated Shah Muhammad 
Is’haq as his successor and transferred all his books, bouse etc., 
to him. Shah Muhammad Is’haq continued to teach in the 
Shah’s seminary at Delhi from 1239/1824 to 1258/1842 and then 
at Makkah Mukarramah, where he had migrated, until his death. 
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Being an erudite scholar of hadith, he attracted a large number 
of students including scholars like Shaikh ‘Abdullah Siraj Makki. 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz often used to thank God for providing him 
such successors as Shah Mohammad Isma'il and Shah 
Muhammad Is’haq and also often recited the Quranic verse: 
Praise be to Allah who hath given me, in my old age, lsma'il and 
Is’haq.* 0 Shah Muhammad Is’haq died at Makkah Mukarramah 
on 27 Rajab 1262/5 July, 1846 and was buried near the grave of 
Saiyyada Khadlja. 41 

Shah Muhammad Y'aqub also taught at Delhi for a consi¬ 
derable length of time but migrated to Makkah Mukarramah 
alongwith his brother Shah Muhammad Is’haq. He had among 
his students such luminaries as Nawab Saiyid Siddlq Hasan 
Khan of Bhopal. 42 Maulana Khwaja Ahmad Husain of 
Nasirabad 43 and several others. He died at Makkah Mukarramah 
on Friday, 27, Dhi Q‘ada 1282/9 April 1866 and was buried 
in the Jannat-ul-Mu‘aIlah cemetery. 

Other Discip es 

A number of the Shah’s disciples later became learned 
scholars who established their own seminaries for teaching 
religious branches of learning. They infused a new life in the 
system of religious education. A few of those known for the 
depth of their learning or as successful pedagogues are mentioned 
here. 

1. Maulana Mufti Ilahi Bakhsh Kandalwi 

2. Maulana Imam-ud-din Dehlavi. 

3- Maulana Haider ‘Ali Rampuri (originally belonging 
to Tonk). 

4. Maulana Haider ‘Ali Faizabadi, author of Muntahi-al- 
Kalam. 

5. Maulana Rashid-ud-dln Dehlavi. 

6. Mufti Sadr-ud-din Dehlavi. 

All these men of learning as well as those mentioned earlier 
had also been initiated by the Shah in his mystic order. They 
not only carried on the torch of learning lit by the Shah but also 
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reformed the lives of innumerable people by providing spiritual 
guidance to them. It can therefore be claimed that the thirteenth 
century of Hijrah was the era of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz’s teachings 
and preachings. This is a grace from Allah who grants it o 
whomsoever He likes. 

Having narrated the achievements of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, his 
sons and successors, who formed the core of Shah Waliullah’s 
movement for rejuvenation of Islam in India, it seems appropriate 
to give a brief account of his two other sons and three renowned 
spiritual successors, namely, Shah Raf‘i-ud-din, Shah ‘Abdul 
Qadir, Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq Phulti, Khwaja Muhammad 
Amin Kashmiri and Saiyid Shah Abu Sa'eed Hasani of Rae 
•Bareli. The details given here have been drawn from the seventh 
volume of Nuzhatal Khwatir. 

Shah R5finud-din, 

Shah RafT-ud-din Abdul Wahhab, another son of Shah 
Waliullah was younger to Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. He attained fame 
and prestige as a traditionist, theologian and logician He 
received education under the care of his elder brother and 
was initiated in the path of mysticism by Shah Muhammad 
'Ashiq Phulti. Being precocious, he started teaching and 
giving juristic opinion at the age of twenty years. He had also 
penned several works and after Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz became 
partially blind he took up the responsibility of teaching in his 
father’s seminary. Several scholars have acknowledged his forte 
and paid tributes to his literary creations. In a letter addressed 
to Shaikh Ahmad bin Muhammad Sherwani, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
wrote about Shah Raf‘i-ud-din. 

“Now my brother manages all affairs. Though younger 
to me, he has attained an equal proficiency in all the 
arts and sciences. God Almighty provided me the 
opportunity of bringing him up and thus honoured 
me with His grace. On his return to Delhi after a 
brief excursion, he presented me a brief yet valuable 
brochure discussing unique issues not touched earlier 
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by anyone. This consists of his matchless commen¬ 
tary of the Surat-un-Nur and its underlying wisdom. 
I can say with full confidence that in this remarkable 
work he has succeeded in elucidating the gist and 
drift of the SUrah in an inimitable manner which can 
illuminate the hearts.” 

Another scholar Shaikh Muhsin bin Yahya Turhati writes 
in the Al-Yan‘e al-Jam : 

“Apart from the disciplines prevalent in his days the 
Shah had gained a mastery of the branches of learning 
pursued by the ancients which is seldom the case 
with other academicians. His works are extremely 
elegent—I have seen some of his profound works 
which can be appreciated only by the learned scholars. 
He summarises divers facts in a few words which 
speak of his depth of knowledge and intelligence. 
His book, the Damgh-al-Batil discusses certain intri¬ 
cate issues pertaining to metaphysics which have been 
acclaimed by the specialists while his another 
brochure demonstrates how love pervades everything. 
This tract is entitled AsrSr-al-Mahibbah. There 
would be few persons who have written any 
thing on the subject and, as I think, only two 
philosophers Abu Nasr Farabi and Bu‘ Ali Sina 
have works on this topic. Nasir-ud-din Tusi has 
made a mention of these in his certain works.” 

In addition to the books mentioned by Shaikh Muhsin. 
Shah Raf‘i-ud-din wrote many other treatises. These were on 
prosody, historiography, the Prophet’s miracle of splitting the 
moon, refutation of philosophical postulates in accordance with 
its own principles reality of colours, indications of the Doomsday, 
evidences of unicity, science of counting on fingers, public affairs 
and commentaries on Arba'yn Kafat and Risala Mir Zahicl. He 
also wrote several works on literary topics. One of these was 
entitled Takmil al-Sana'a and in another he added verses to his 
father’s couplets with the same length and rhyme. He 
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composed several odes in Arabic one of which was in reply to 
Bu ‘Ali Sina's ‘Ayeniah which shows his command over the 
language. 

He died on 6 Shawwal 1233/9 August 1818 while his elder 
brother Shah-Abdul‘Aziz was still alive. He was buried in the 
suburbs of Delhi near the grave of his father. 

ShSh ‘Abdul Qadir 

A scholar like his brothers, Shah ‘Abdul Qadir was known 
for his piety and spiritual perfection. After the death of his 
father, when he was still a child he was taught by his brother 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and was guided on the path of spirit by Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Adi Dehlavi. Being extremely courteous and always 
willing to help others he had become very popular among the 
masses who flocked to him for intellectual, religious and literary 
guidance. 

Shah ‘Abdul Qadir resided in the Akbarabadi mosque where 
he imparted education to the students Those prominent among 
his disciples were Maulana ‘Abdul Ha’i (son of Hibbat Ullah 
Budhanawi), Maulana Muhammad Isma’il (son of Shah ‘Abdul 
Ghani, his younger brother), Maulana Fadl-i-Haq (son of Fadl- 
i-Imam of Khairabad), Mirza Hasan ‘Ali Shaf‘1 Lakhnavi, Shah 
Ishaq (son of Shah Afzal Umari Dehlavi), Maulana Syed 
Mahboob ‘Ali Ja‘fri, Maulana Saiyid Is‘haq 44 (son of Saiyid 
‘Irfan of Rae Bareli) and several others. 

Shah ‘Abdul Qadir’s Urdu translation of the Qur’an is a 
monumental contribution, a miraculous work of exact rendering 
in a simple and idiomatic language. Maulana ‘Abdul Ha’i has 
written in the Mehr-i-Jahiin Tab that Shah Abdul Qadir once 
dreamt of the Qur’an being revealed to him. When he informed 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz about it, the latter told him that the dream 
was authentic, but as revelation had ceased after the last Prophet, 
he would serve the Qur’an in s<?me unique manner. The inter¬ 
pretation of the dream by Sh^h ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ultimately took the 
shape of Muzeh-al-Qur'm. 

Shah ‘Abdul Haq’s Urdu rendering is marvellously simple 
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yet accurate which follows the drift and content of the text. 
That the Shah was able to accomplish this task was a grace of 
God bestowed on the chosen few 45 . I have had the honour of 
hearing the recitation of Muzeh-cl-Qur'an from my maternal 
grandmother Saiyida Hamlra (daughter of Shah ‘Alam-ul-Huda 
Hasani Nasirabadi) who had been tutored by the daughter of 
Shah ‘Abdul Qadir. 

Shah‘Abdul Qadir died on Wednesday, 19 Rajab, 1230/27 
June 1815. His elder brothers Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and Shah 
Raf‘i-ud-din were still alive who would have, naturally, been 
most grief-slfiken. While burying the dead body of Shah 
‘Abdul Qadir they were heard saying, “We are not burying an 
individual but an epitome of learning and gnosticism.” 

Shah Waliullah had four sons from his second wife Iradat 
Khatoon, the daughter of Saiyid Thanaullah of Sonipat. Shah 
‘Abdul Aziz was the eldest followed by Shah Raf‘i-ud-din, Shah 
‘Abdul Qadir and Shah ‘Abdul Ghani. It was strange that they 
left this fleeting world in a reverse order. All the four were 
eminent scholars of their time as well as guides to the people on 
the path of righteousness, though Shah ‘Abdul Ghani could not 
make the mark like his brothers owing to his death at an early 
age. However, his son Maulana Muhammad Isma’il Shahid was 
enabled by God to make good the loss on behalf of his father. 

Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq Phuld 

Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq (son of ‘Ubaid Ullah bin 
Muhammad of Phulat) was a talented scholar. A progeny of 
Muhammad bin Abu Bakr Siddiq, with 21 intervening descen- 
dents, he was the son of Shah Waliullah’s father's sister. After 
completing his preliminary education he was instructed by Shah 
Waliullah with whom he went to Hijaz in 1143/1730 where he 
studied under certain esteemed teachers at Makkah Mukarramah 
and Madina Munawwarah, the most celebrated among whom 
was Shaikh Abu Tahir Muhammad bin Ibrahim Kurdi Madani. 
He was awarded a certificate of proficiency by Shaikh bu Tahir 
in haduh. 
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Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq was the most outstanding scholar 
among Shah Waliullah’s comrades. He was also a bosom friend 
of the Shah. Shaikh Abu Tahir had, in the certificate awarded 
by him to Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq written that he was a replica 
of Shah Waliullah’s morals and literary attainments. Shah 
Waliullah had also composed verses praising the erudition of 
Shah Muhammad ‘Ashiq. 

A large number of persons including Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, his 
brother Shah Raf‘i-ud-din and Saiyid Abu Sa'eed of Rae Bareli 
were taught by him. He wrote a detailed work on tasawwuf 
(mysticism) under the title of Sabll-al-Rishad, Al-Qaul al-Jali fi 
Manaqib al-Wali givingthe biographical details of Shah Waliullah, 
and two commentaries Dud-i-AHtas&m and Tabyidh al-Musaffa 
Sharh-aT-Muwatta on the works of Shah Waliullah. He died in 
1187/1773 (as mentioned in a letter written by Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz to Saiyid Abu Sa'eed Rae Barelvi). 

KhwSja Muhammad Amin Kashmiri 

Khwaja Muhammad Amin was one of those four disciples 
and spiritual successors of Shah Waliullah who are said to have 
propagated the Shah’s teachings. 46 Maulana Saiyid ‘Abdul Ha'i 
writes about him in the Nuzhatul Khawatir that hailing from 
Kashmir, he had settled down in Delhi. Being one of the pro¬ 
minent and favourite students of Shah Waliullah, he used to add 
Waliullahi to his name and Was also known by that appellation. 
That after his father’s death Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz completed his 
education under him, as stated by the Shah in the ‘ Ujtia-i-Nofiah , 
and that Shah Waliullah wrote certain treatises especially for 
him are sufficient to indicate the place of honour enjoyed by him, 
It appears from a letter written by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz to Shah, 
Abu Sa'eed of Rae Bareli that Khwaja Muhammad Amin died 
near-about 1187/1773. This letter reached Rae Bareli after Saiyid 
Shah Abu Sa'eed had left for Hijaz to perform the haj in Rabi- 
ul-Awwal, 1187/May-June, 1773 and thus it was received by him 
on return from the haj in 1188/1774. 17 

The Kalamat-i-Tayyabat, a collection of Shah Waliullah’s 
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letters, has four letters addressed to Khwaja Muhammad Amin 
on intricae metaphysical issues . 48 

The Shah had several other disciples who later became 
prominent scholars, but their biographical accounis in any detail 
arc unfortunately not available. One such student intimate with 
the Shah was Hafiz ‘Abdun Nabi alias ‘Abdur Rahman . 49 

Shah Abu Sa'ecd Hasani Rae Barelvi 

Saiyid Abu Sa‘eed (bin Muhammad Zia bin Ayat Ullahbiri 
Shaikh ‘Alam Ullah Naqshband i was a saint among the scholars. 
Born in Rae Bareli, he received education from Mulla ‘Abdullah 
of Amethi and was then initiated in the mystic order by his uncle 
Saiyid Muhammad Sabir bin Ayat lillah Naqshbandi. After 
treading the path of spirit for several years, he went to Delhi 
to sit at the feet of Shah Waliulluh, He chose Shaikh Muhammad 
Ashiq as his spiritual guide after the death of Shah Waliullah. 
In the authorisation certificate issued 19 '" him by Shaikh 
Muhammad Ashiq, he wrote : 

“Mir Abu Sa‘eed, a God-fearing and virtuous Saiyid who 
deserves our praise, had kept the company of my 
Shaikh and been steadfast on the mystic practices 
taught to him by the Shaikh. With the special 
attention of the Shaikh he had attained the stage of 
Shahud (manifestation) wherein the esoteric realities 
are laid bare to the mystics and which is the ultimate 
aim of the travellers on the path of spirit.” 

Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq further says : 

“When our revered Shaikh departed for the paradise, 
Mir Abu Sa‘eed thought of learning the remaining 
practices of Naqshbandi yah, Qadiriyah, Chishtiyah 
and other mystic orders from this humble self. In 
view of his keenness and also being fearful of the 
holy Prophet's hadith forbidding concealment of 
knowledge, I helped him and taught him the 
observances of the sufis, and when I witnessed those 
signs of grace and beatitude which indicated his 
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perfection, I allowed him after divination through 
prayer, to guide others desirous of being led on the 
path of spirit. He had taken oath (bay'at) after the 
manner of all the mystic orders and was invested 
with the garb of mendicants, as my own Shaikh had 
bestowed on me. It was in accordance with the 
custom followed by our predecessors since the time 
of Shaikh‘Ubaid Ullah. I have also accorded him 
permission to teach exegesis, hadith, fiqh and 
tassawwuf (on the condition that he continues his 
studies) as well as grammar and rhetorics. He has 
also been permitted to give away amulets for seemly 
purposes and practise the disciplines of the mystics 
specified in the Al-Qaul al-Jarml-fi-Bayctn-i-Sawa-is- 
Sabil and Al-Intibah fi-Salasil aulia-Allah.'' 

Saiyid Shah Abu Sa‘eed was serious-looking yet very 
compassionate and hospitable; he was ever willing to go to any 
length to help the poor. He undertook a journey to Hijaz, 
reached Makkah Mukarramah on 28 Rabi-ul-Awwal 1178/19 
June 1773 and proceeded to Medina Munawwarah after perform¬ 
ing the haj, where he stayed for six months and studied the 
Masabih under Shaikh Abul Hasan Sindhi. Once, when he was 
sitting near the grave of the holy Prophet, he saw the Prophet 
coming out of his closet. First he saw his back and then the Prophet 
turned towards him with a smile on his lips. Saiyid Abu Sa‘eed’s 
spiritual successor Shaikh Amin bin Hamid ‘Alvi of Kakori says 
in one of the trads written by him; “Shaikh Abu Sa‘eed told 
me that he saw the Prophet (peace and blessings be upon him) 
at Medina with his own eyes.” Thereafter he returned to 
Makkah Mukarramah where he took lessons in the Jaznyah 
from Shaikh Muhammad Mir Dad Ansari. He returned to 
India by way of Madras where he halted for a considerable time. 
A number of persons were initiated by him in his order at 
Madras the notable amongst them being Al-Haj Amin-ud-din 
K&korvi -(son of Hamld-ud-din), Maulana ‘Abdul Qadir Khan 
Khalispuri, Mir ‘Abdus Salam Badakhshi, Maulana Jamal-ud-din 
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(son of Muhammad Siddiq Qutb), Maulana‘Abdullah Afandi 
and Shaikh ‘Abdul Latif Husaini Misri. Shah Abu Sa‘eed 
Hasani died on 9 Ramadhan 1193/20 November, 1779 at 
Rae Bareli and was buried there. 88 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahhab-A Contemporary Reformer 

The great reformer and founder of puritanical movement. 
Shaikh Muhammad bin ‘Abdul Wahhab bin Sulaiman al-Tamimi 
al-Hanbali (1115-1206/1703/1792) of Hijaz was a contemporary 
of Shah Waliullah. 51 He remained alive thirty years after the 
Shah was dead. Although contemporaneous and their teachings 
having several similar features, there is nothing to suggest that they 
ever met one another. Shah Waliullah went for the haj pilgri¬ 
mage in 1143/1731 and remained in Hijaz for moire than a year. 
This was the initial period of Shaikh Muhammad bin ‘Abdul 
Wahhab’s reformatory endeavours and his preachings were, at 
that time, confined to ‘Yuaynah and Dari‘yah. By that time 
neither Amir Muhammad bin Sa‘ud had taken an oath of 
allegiance to the Shaikh nor they had entered into any agreement 
(for propagation of the puritanical movement and establishment 
of a government to achieve that end). This pact was made in 
•1158/1745 which, on the one hand, made Dari‘yah the centre of 
the Shaikh’s movement of reform enjoying state support and 
thereby paved the way for its gaining strength and influence, on 
the other. It was this agreement which ultimately led to the 
conquest of Makkah Mukarramah by the successor of Amir 
Muhammad bin Sa'ud in 1218/1803 (twelve years after the death 
of the Shaikh and forty-two years after Shah Waliullah’s death). 8 * 

The central point of the puritanical movement of Shaikh 
Muhammad bin ‘Abdul Wahhab was to call the people back to 
the worship of one ahd only God, rejection of polytheism in 
any shape or form, eradication of unreeeived customs' and 
rites (which had come into vogue among certain tribes in the 
eastern part of Arabia owing to illiteracy of the people and their 
indifference to scholars'), elaboration of the difference between 
Divine Unity { Tauftld-i-UIuhiyat) and Divine Providence 
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( Tauhid-i-Rabubiyat ) and its implications in regard to worship of 
God in the light of Quranic injunctions and clarifications. 53 The 
success achieved by Shaikh Muhammad bin Abdul Wahhab in 
his reformatory endeavour is remarkable in comparison to that 
of earlier reformers, although, as Dr. Ahmad Amin points out,- 
it was due to the patronage of the State which came into exis¬ 
tence through this movement and later wholeheartedly supported 
it. 51 Be that as it may, there can be no denying the fact that the 
Shaikh played the role of a revolutionary reformer, and even if 
one may not completely agree with the Shaikh’s thought and 
the manner he presented them, the need of such a movement at 
that time and the salubrious influence it has had on the people 
cannot be disputed. 

The thoughts and convictions of Shah Waliullah and Shaikh 
Muhammad bin ‘^bdul Wahhab in regard to Divine Unicity, its 
elaboration in the light of the Quranic verses and the distinction 
between Divine Unity and Divine Providence indicate a great 
deal of similarity.. It was because both had delved deep into the 
Qur’an and the sunnah. There was nothing exceptional in this 
closeness of ideas since several other thinker-scholars like Shaikh- 
ul Islam Ibn Taimiyah had, in their own times, arrived at analog¬ 
ous conclusions for discrediting polytheistic beliefs and practices 
and propagation of pure and unalloyed tauhid. 

However, the range of Shah Waliullah’s intellectual and 
reformative endeavour was much wider for it covered the areas 
of regeneration of Islamic branches of learning as well as Islamic 
thought, elucidation of the wisdom underlying the injunctions of 
'than'ah and their integration with the teachings of Islam, 
criticism of blind adherence to the juristic school of one’s 
ancestors, harmonization of reason and religious thought and 
coordination of different juristic thoughts. He also tried to 
arrest the decline of Muslim political power in India. His other 
achievements were propagation'bf the study of haduh and provi¬ 
ding guidance to the people in the mystic path of ihsan so that 
they could carry ahead his mission. In the words of poet Iqbal 
Shah Waliullah was like the sweet and placid stream of zamzam 
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(symbolizing love and its sweetness) in the wilderness of Hjjaz 
(uncomprising faith in Oneness of God). The upbringing of the 
Shah in ah atmosphere permeated with mysticim was perhaps 
responsible for combining these two qualities in him which are 
demonstrated by his eulogies of the Prophet and other poetical 
compositions. Viewed in this context it would perhaps be more 
fruitful to make a comparative study of the similarities and 
divergencies in the thoughts of Shah Waliullah and Shaikh-ul- 
Islam Ibn Taimiyah than to look for these between the Shah and 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abdul Wahhab. In truth and reality the 
Shah andjShaikh-ul-Islam bear a close resemblance in so far as 
their depth of knowledge, capacity of arriving at independent 
conclusions in juristic, matters on the basis of the Qur’an and 
sunnah, breadth of vision and brilliance are concerned (as already 
alluded to at various places in the foregoing pages). If there 
were some differences between the two, these were chiefly owing 
to different circumstances, system of education, remoteness of 
time and space and, lastly, the esoteric path of spirit the two had 
chosen to tread. 

r 

Notes and References: 

1 . Sons of the Mujaddid, other than these four, died in infancy. 

2. Meaning, protector prince of faith. 

3. Shah Waliullah had another son Shaikh Muhammad from his first 
wife who died soon after the death of the Shah at the age of 
twenty-five years. 

4. Shah Isms'il Shah;d was the* on of Shah ‘Abdul Ghani. All the 
four sons of the Shah, namely, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Shah Raf‘i-ud- 
din, Shah ‘Abdul Qadir and Shah ‘Abdul Ghani achieved eminence 
after the death of their father. Their deaths occured in a reverse 
order, viz., the youngest among them (Shah ‘Abdul Ghani) died in 
1227/1812, then Shah ‘Abdul Qadir who was elder than him in 1230/ 
1815, Shah Raf‘i-ud-din in 1232/1818 and then Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
the eldest one, in 1239/1824. 

5. The bold errect writing in which the Qur’an is usually inscribed. 
Modern Arabic hand-written works are generally in naskh. 
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6. Another style of Arabic writing. 

7. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was known for his deep insight in to the Hanafite 
fiqh and, according to some, he had an edge in this matter even-on 
Shah Waliullah. 

8. The work shows extensive knowledge of the Shah in this branch of 
learning. 

9. The Arabic lyrics of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, particularly his ode known 
as qasida-i-lamiyah, reproduced in the Nuzhatul Khawatir, shows his 
exquisite artistry surpassing even his father Shah Waliullah. The 
spontantity and ease of expression, a quality normally found in 
the poets composing in their mother tongue, is the chief charac¬ 
teristic of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz’s lyrics. A similar mastery over 
Arabic is to be found in the works of Mufti Sadr-ud-din Khan, a 
pupil of the Shgh. See Maulana 'Abdul Hai’s As-Thaqafat al¬ 
ls lami yah fil-Hind and Nuzhatul Khawatir. 

10. MalfuZat Shah 'Abdul ‘Aziz, p. 10. 

11. In the old curriculum of Arabic madrasas the exegesis of the 
second chapter i(Surat-ul-Baqarah) from Jalalain and Baiwadi only 
was included. The exegesis of the entire Qur’an was then not a 
part of the syllabus. '. 

12. The introduction.to t-^e'^ork bjr the Shah (page 3) shows that he 
had taken up th^Avork. ttk.the ’instance of his brother Maulana 
Muhammad in 1208/1794 in order to continue the mission of his 
father. 

13. First few pages of this work are, however, missing. 

14 . Maqalit-i-Tariqat, (Alias Faza'il ‘Azizia) Hyderabad, 1292 A. H. 
p. 33. 

15. Q. 2:173 

16. Q. 2 :102 

17. The six most authentic works on hadith. 

18. Maulana Hakim ‘Abdul Hai’s As-Thaqs/at al-lsHmia fil-Hind (a 
Urdu version, Islami Ubom wa Fanoon Hindustan Men, Darul 
Musannifin, Azamgarh) gives the details of amazing number of 
glosses written on the two books specially the Sullum-al-Uloom. 

19. Parts of this work were printed in Lucknow and Ludhiana. 

20. Nawab Najaf ‘Ali JChan ha<^ a-n undisputed control over the 
administration of Delhi. lie was anti-Sunni and openly favoured 
Shi‘as. Even if the reports about his oppressive behaviour towards 
the Sunnis are deemed to be exaggerated, the fact remains that the 
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Shah instead of attributing the Tuhfa to his proper name, referred 
himself as GhulSm Halim—his chronogrammatic name—to conceal 
his identity. Similarly he refers to his father as Shaikh 'Qutb-ud- 
din and his grandfather as Shaikh Abul Faidh. 

21. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Tuhfa-i-Athna ‘Ashariyya, Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow (1325 A. H.), p. 2, 

22. An illusion to the sword of Caliph ‘Ali. 

23- Mahmud Khan Banglori, Tdrikh Saltonat Khudaded, Banglore, 1934, 
p. 266. 

24. A non-Muslim citizen of an Islamic State i. e„ one whom an 
Islamic State is obliged to afford protection. 

25. Shah’Abdul ‘Aziz, Fat'cwa ‘ Azizi , Vol. I, Mujta'ba’i Press, Delhi, 
p. 114. 

26 . "'•’Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Seerat Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, Vol. 1, 

Lucknow 1975, p. 389 . 

27 Ibid., p. 125 

28. Ibid., p. 126. 

29 Seerat Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, Vol. I, op dt., P. 390. 

30. See the chapter‘Sojourn with Naw&b Amir Khan’ in Mohiuddjn 
Ahmad’s Saiyid Ahmad Shahid—His Life and Mission. He had been 
deliberately besmirched by the British historians as a Pindari chief 
although his contemporaries like Sir John Molcolm are on record 
that the Pindaries joined Amir Khan’s forces only for a brief 
period in the hope of plunder, but fell off when their hopes were 
belied. 

31. fVaqi’i Ahmadi, (Nadwa MSS), p. 85, 

32. For details see Mohiuddin Ahmad, Saiyid Ahmad Shahid—His Life 
and Mission, Lucknow, 1975. 

33 . The earlier indifference to the varnacular in intellectual endeav¬ 
ours had resulted in creating a gulf between the faith and practice 
of Indian Muslims. The masses had become completely cut off 
from the Scripture and the Sunnah and their teachings, 

34 . Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan. Tiqscr-o-JuyUd al-Ahrar, Bhopal, 1298 
A. H., p. 109. 

35. Ibid., p. 110. 

36. Maulana Haider ’Ali, Siyatiat-un-Nas' an Waswasat ol-Kharinas, T270, 
A. H., p. 4. 

37 . There are many more evidences to this effect recorded in the 
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Sawaneh Ahmadi, In this connexion, the statements of Maulana 
Wilayat -Ali and Maulana KarSmat *A]i can be seen in the 
author’s "A Misunderstood Reformer." For a detailed account of 
the Saiyid v . movement ‘Saiyid Ahmad Shahid" (4 volumes) by 
Ghulam Rasul Mehr. "Seerat Saiyid Ahmad Shahid" by the writer of 
these lines and Saiyid Ahmad Shahid—His Life and Mission by 
Mohiuddin Ahmad can be seen, The great reformatory work 
performed by the Saiyid’s spiritual disciples has also been 
discribed - in some detail in Al-Zikr al-Jali fi Karimat As-Saiyid 
Muhammad Ali by Afsar-ud-daula Jsn-i-Jahan Khan published 
from Sikandarabad in 1305,1S8S. 

38- Letter to Munshi Khair-ud-din of Luckhow. Cited from Seerat 
Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, op. cit , Vol. I, pp. 216-17. 

39. See Mansab-i-lmamat by Shah Muhammad.Ismail. 

40. Q. 14:39. 

41 See Nuzhatul Khawctir, Vo), VII for further details. 

42. The interest taken by Nawsb Si'ddjq Hasan Khan, both as a 
scholar of hadith and a patron in the capacity of ruler of Bhopal, 
had made that State a centre for propagation of this branch of 
learning. He got Fath-ul-Bori published, for the first time, from 
Egypt at a cost of Rs. 50,000/-. 

43. Belonging to the family which gave birth to Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, 
Khwaja Ahmad Hasani was a scholar and sufi with a large number 
of disciples. For details see the author’s Kiirawdn-i-Imcn'O- 
‘Azeemai. 

44 . Elder brother of Saiyid Ahmad Shahjd. 

45. Shah’s ‘Abdul Qadir’s translation shows his mastery over Arabic 
and Urdu. Nobody in India has surpassed him and he excels at 
places even such scholars of Arabic rhetorics and lexicography as 
Zamakhshari.and Raghjb AsfahSni. A literary taste of the highest 
order coupled with absolute sincerity and divine grace would have 
been required for such an accomplishment. 

46. Maulana ‘Ubaid-ullah Sindhi writes in the Al-Tauh'.d : “Not more 
than four persons fully comprehended the political aims of the 
Shah. These were (j) Shah Muhammad 'Ashiq, (a cousin of the 
Shsh), (2) Jamsl-ud-din Shah Muhammad ‘Amin Waliullahi 
Kashmiri, (3) Shah Nurullah BudhSnwi, and ( 4 ) Shah Abu Sa‘eed 
Rae Barelvi, (Also see ‘Ubaidullah Sindhi’s Shah WaliuUah aur Unki 
Siyosi Tahrik, pp. 173-747). Shah Nurullah BudhSnwi, the fourth 
person mentioned by Maulana ‘UbaidullahSindhibut not mentioned 
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among those described here, was one of the favourite students of 
Shah Waliullah. He had made a name for himself as an 
outstanding scholar during the life-time of the Shah. He was 
father-in-law and also a teacher of Shah Abdul ‘Aziz in fiqh. He 
died in 1187/1773. (Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. VI). 

47. Nuzhatul Khawatir, Vol. VI, p. 286. 

48. Kalam~at-i-Tuyyabat, pp. 16i-i67. 

49 . See the Article by Mas'ud Anwar in Burhdn monthly, September 
October, 1983 Issue. 

50. Sb*h Abu Sa'eed was maternal grandfather of the great reformer 
Saiyid Ahmad Shahid. The letters addressed t 0 him by Shah 
Ahiullah (brother of Shah Waliullah), Maulana Nurullah, Shah 
Muhammad ‘Ashiq and Shsh Abdul ‘Aziz speak of the esteem in 
whieh he was held by these persons as well as his intimacy with 
them for they refer to certain events and occurrences of personal 
interest. A collection of these letters, compiled by Maulvi Saiyid 
Abul Qasim of Haswa under the title of Maktub-al-Ma'~orif is 
available in our personal library. His cousin Maulana Sajyid 
Wazeh was a spiritual successor of Shah Waliullah. He had been 
duly permitted by the Shih to guide others in the spiritual 
discipline. (Also see Osmanla University manuscripts, 
Maktubat-i-Qalmi , No. 150). 

51. Shah Waliullah, born( in 1114/1702, was elder to Shaikh‘Abdul 
Wahhab by o n e year. 

52. Further details can be seen in Mas'ud Alam Nadwi’s Muhammad 
bin ‘Abdul Wahh'eb , Ek Mazlum aur Badndm Musleh in Urdu. In 
Arabic there are a number of works on the subject. 

53. The Kifab al-Tauhid by the Shaikh examines this issue in all its 
details. 

54. See Zu'ama-al-Islah fil Asr al-Hadith (Chapter Tarjuma Shaikh 
Muhammad bin Abdul Wahhab). 






Writings of Shah Waliullah 


We are giving here a list of Shah Waliullah’s published and 
unpublished works in Arabic and Persian in an alphabetical 
order, with brief remarks about their subject matter. 

(Alif) 

1. Arb‘ain (Arabic). A collection of 40 ahadtth which are 
brief yet of inclusive character. The collection was published by 
Matb‘a Anwar Ahmadi, Lucknow in 1319/1901. Its Urdu trans¬ 
lation by the pen of Khalifa Saiyid ‘Abdullah, a spiritual 
successor of Saiyid Ahmad Shahid, was brought out in 1554/1836 
from Matb'a Ahmadi, Calcutta. Later on, another rendering by 
Maulana ‘Abdul Majid Daryabadi, with short comments was 
published in 1387/1967 as Chahl Hadith Waliullahi or Arb‘ain 
Waliullahi by several presses of India and Pakistan. 

" 2, AJ-Irshad ila-Muhimmat-i- Ilm-al-Isnad (Arabic) is about 

the scholars of Hijaz who taught Shah Waliullah. The brochure 
is available in a printed form. 

3. Iz&lat al-Khafa ‘an Khilafat al-Khulfa ’ (Persian). 
Contents of the book have already been discussed earlier. 

4. Atayyab al-Naghm fi Madh-i-Saiyid al-‘Arab wal-‘Ajam 
(Arabic). A collection of odes eulogizing the holy Prophet 
which speak of the Shah’s poetic talent and love for the Prophet. 
It was published by the Mujtabayi Press, Delhi in 1308/1891. 
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5. Alts/al-Quds (Persian). Deals with esoteric principles 
of mysticism. It was published by Saiyid Zahlr-ud-din from 
Matb‘a-i-Ahmadi. 

6 . Al-lmdsd-o-fi Ma‘athir al-Ajdad (Persian). A brochure 
giving Shah Waliullah’s geneological table and containing brief 
notices about some of his ancestors- It forms part of Anfas al- 
*Arifm as well as Majmu‘a tKhamsa Rasail-i-Shah Waliullah 
published by Matb'a Ahmadi, Delhi. 

7. Al-Intibah-o-fi Salasil-i-Aulia’’ Allah 1 (Persian). Gives 
the history and a brief introduction of different mystic orders. It 
was published by Saiyid Zahlr-ud-dirt along with its Urdu 
translation from Matb'a Ahmadi in 1311/1893. 

8 . Insan al-Ain fi Mash Sikh al-Haramayn (Persian). The 
work has been mentioned earlier. It forms part both of Anfas 
al- Arif in and Majmu'a Khamsa Rasa’il-i-Shah Waliullah. 

9. Al-Insaf-o-fi Bayan-i-Asbab al-Ikhtalaf (Arabic). 
Contents of the brochure have been discussed earlier. 

10. Anfas-cl- Arif in (Persian). The work has been 
discussed earlier. Published in 1335/1917 by the Mujtabayi 
Press, Delhi, it consists of the following seven tracts. 

( 1 ) Bawariq al-V^ilayah 

(2) Shawariq al-Ma'arifah 

(3) Al-Imd&do-fi Ma'athir al-Ajdad 

(4) An-Nabazata al-Ibriziyato-fi-al-Latifata al-‘Aziziyata 

(5) Al-Atiyatas Scmadiyatofi-al-Anfas al-Muhammadiyah. 

(6) Insan-al-'Ain fi-Masha'ikh al-Haramayn , 

(7) Al-Juz al-Lanf fi-Tarjamatil Abd al-Dhayif. 

(Be) 

11. Al-Budur al-Bazigha (Arabic). This work on theology 
employs philosophical terminology in discussing human nature 
and social behaviour. Man’s physical characteristics and ethical 
instincts as well as practical wisdom have been examined, in 
some detail, to show what guidance does the sharbah provide for 
the establishment of a moral-spiritual society. The Shah then 
goes on to explain the best way to organise a social order, the 
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principles of khilafah (caliphate) and imarah (political leader¬ 
ship) and then passes on to the ways of attaining esoteric spiritual 
knowledge, significance of Divine names and their attributes, 
stages of spiritual ascent polytheism and its different forms and 
phases, evidences of the Day of Resurrection and the life beyond 
death, virtues of righteousness, marks of prophethood, different 
categories of the apostles of God and the modes of revelation to 
them. The Shah also examines the basic characteristics of an 
Islamic community vis-a-vis pre-Islamic nations and the wisdom 
underlying the four religious observances enjoined by Islam. 

The topics touched in this work are far in excess of those 
dealt with in the Hujjat Allah-al-Baligha and it examines certain 
metaphysical and theological issues which have not been normally 
touched upon by other scholars. However, the Hujjat outshines 
this work because of'the depth of knowledge and maturity of 
ideas as well as the Arabic idiom and diction displayed by the 
Shah in that work. ; The book has been brought out by Majlis 
‘Ilmi, Dhabel in 1354/1935 from the Madina Press, Bijnor. 

12. Bawariq al-Wilayah (Persian). The tract forms part 
of the Anfds al-Arifin in which the Shah has described the life 
and spiritual attainments of his father Shah Abdur Rahim and 
given some of his aphorisms. 

(Te) 

/ 

13. Tawil al-Ahadith (Arabic). It recounts the stories of 
different prophets mentioned in the Qur’an in order to draw out 
lessons and rules of shaft'ah from the Quranic descriptions. 
Though brief, it shows the Shah’s deep knowledge of the Qur an. 
The work was published by the Shah Waliullah Academy, 
Hyderabad (Pakistan). 

. c £ 4 . Tuhfatul Muwahhidtn. It is a Persian tract explaining 
the creed of tauhid. First published' by Afzalul Matab e, Delhi, 
Maulana Hafiz Rahim Bakhsh, the author of the Hayat-i-Wali, 
brought out its Urdu rendering from Maktab'a Salfiyah. Lahore 
in 1381/1952. Other works of the Shah do not contain any 
reference to it. Although the topic discussed in it is generally 
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comparable to that in other works of the Shah, certain discor¬ 
dant views expressed in it have led some people to deny its 
authorship to the Shah. God knows best. 

15. Tarajim-o-Abwab al-Bukhari (Arabic), It expounds 
the principles which would be found helpful in understanding 
certain difficult portions of the Bukhari. The tract was included 
in the Majmu‘a Rasa'il-i-Arb‘ah as well as the Musalsalat 
published by Maib a Nur-ul-Anwar, Arrah. 

16. At-Tafhimat al-Ilahiyah (Arabic and Persian). It is a 
mystical work, partly in Arabic and partly in Persian, giving the 
mystical experiences of the Shah. The work, in two parts, is of 
the natufe of a diary of esoteric feelings and experiences put into 
writing for one’s close circle of friends and companions and not 
meant for publication. It was published by Madina Press, 
Madina by Majlis ‘Ilmi, Dhabel in 1355/1936 in two parts.. A 
very impressive and valuable portion of the work consists of the 
Shah’s exhortations to different classes of the then Muslim society. 

► (Jim): 

17. Al-Juz al-Latiffi-Tarjumata al-'Abd al-Dhayif (Persian). 
Forms a part of Anfas aW Arif in, which has also been published 
separately. It contains a brief autobiographical account and some 
reminiscences of the Shah. 


(He) 

18. Hujjat Allah al-Baligha (Arabic). The magnum opus 
of the Shah which has been discussed in section seven of this w ork. 

19 Husn al- Aqidah (Arabic). The fundamental creed of 
Islam as accepted by the Ahl-i-Sunnat sect, has been expounded 
in this work in the light of the Qur’an and the hadvh. A brief 
reference to its contents has already been made in section five. 
The work also known as Al-‘Aqidata al-Hasanah has been 
published with a commentary by the late Maulana Muhammad 
Owais Nigrami under the title of Al- Aqidata al-Sumiiyah from 
the Maktab'a NadwatuI ‘Ulama, Lucknow and is included in the 
syllabus of the Darul Uloom, Nadw atuI ‘Ulama. 
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(Kite) 

20. Al-Khair al-Kathir (Arabic). This work on philosophy 
of religion elucidates the concept of m‘arifat (gnosis) and wisdom 
of Divine Names, revelation etc. The Shah has also discussed, 
from a philosophical angle, matters like wahdatal-wajud (unity 
of being), ‘arsh (empyrean), zaman-o-maksn (time and space), 
aflak-o-‘anasir (vault of heaven and the constituent matters), 
ma’dan (minerals), nabat (vegetation), haiwan (animal life), 
a'yan-i-thabita (prototypes of things), ‘alam-i-mithal (sphere of 
similitude) etc. 

The chapter Khazanata-al-khamisa deals with prophethood, 
its characteristics and the distinguishing features of the prophets. 

The book discusses various issues relating to physical world, 
mysticism and illuminist philosophy. 

The section entitled Khazana-i-thalitha gives the merits of the 
holy Prophet before he was endowed with the prophetic mission. 

The chapter Khazana-i-thamnah gives a history of evolution 
of shan‘ah. 

Khazana-i-tasbah discusses after-life and retribution of 
deeds. 

Khazana-i-'ashira deals with miscellaneous issues. 

The book was published by Majlis Ilmi, Dhabel in 1352/ 
1933. 

(Dal) 

21. Ad-Durrus Tharmn fi-Mubbashshiratil Nabi al-Amin 
(Arabic). It is a collection of glad tidings the Shah and his 
ancestors had had from the holy Prophet. It was published 
with the Musalsalat and Al-Nawadir in 1391/1970 by Kutub 
Khana Yahyawi, Saharanpur. 

22. Diwan-o-Ash‘ar (Arabic). A collection of the Arabic 
verses of the Shah, compiled by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and Shah 
Raf‘l-ud-din. The manuscript is available in the Nadwatul 
‘Ulama Library. 

(Re) 

23. Risalah was written in reply to certain mystical issues 
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raised by Shaikh ‘Abdullah bin Abdul Baqi, also known as 
Khwaja Khurd. 

24 Rival ah Danishmandi (Persian). A valuable tract con¬ 
taining detailed directions in regard to methodology of teaching 
An Urdu rendering of this treatise by the pen of Prof. 
Muhammad Sarwar was published under the title Ar-Rahvn 
from Hyderabad (Sind) in September, 1964. Its Arabic render¬ 
ing by Muhammad Akram Nadwi also appeared in Muharram 
1403/October, 1982 issue of Al-Ba‘ath a’-lslami as Usui ad- 
Dardsata wat - T‘alvn. 

(Ze) 

25. Zahrawayn. A commentary on the Surat-ul-Baqarah 
and Surah Al-ImrSn, the second and third chapters of the Qur’an. 

(Sin) 

26. Sat at (Persian). A work on mystical philosophy 
abounding with terminologies of philosophy and mysticism and 
elucidating the concept of wahdat-al-wajiid (unity of being). 
The Shah also tries to solve the riddle of co-relation between the 
eternal and contingent in this work. It is meant for the use of 
those well-versed in ancient philosophy and also acquainted with 
the controversy in regard to the wahdat-al-wajud. The Shah has 
also freely used the technical terms of medical and physical 
sciences, drawn his arguments from these disciplines and 
profoundly elucidated certain Quranic verses. He has thrown 
light on the different forms and nature of celestial instruction, 
freely used the term shakhsh-i-akbar (great personality), 
discussed divine guidance and prophethood and the different 
forms these assume and the various categories and shapes of 
divine epiphany. The tract consisting of 24 pages was first 
published by Saiyid Zahir-ud-din from the Matb‘a Ahmadi. 
It was reprinted in 1939 by Maulvi Fazal Ahmad on behalf of 
Bait al-Hikmah, Karachi and then by Maulana Ghulam Mustafa 
Qasmi in 1964 for the Shah Waliullah Academy. 

27. Surur al-Mahziin (Persian). It is a concise Persian 
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rendering of the Kitab Nur al-'Uyun fi Siyar il-Annn al-Mamun a 
well known biography of the holy Prophet by Sayyid-an-Nas. 
The Shah penned it at the instance of Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan, 
who was ah eminent mystic of the Mujaddidyah order in his 
time. Several Urdu translations of it have since been published. 

(Shin) 

28. Sharh-o-Tarajim-i-Abwsb-i-Salnh al-Bukhari (Arabic) 
is an annotation on certain chapters of the Salnh of Bukhari. 
The work also includes the Tarcjim-i-Abwab al-Bukhari and was 
published by Da’iratul Ma'arif, Hyderabad in 1323/1905. 

29. Shifa al-QuIub (Persian) is a tract on mysticism. 

30. Shawariq al-Marifat (Persian). A biography of the 
Shah’s uncle Shaikh Abdul Raza. It forms part of the Anfas- 
al-Arfin also. 

('■Sin) 

31. Al-‘Atiyatus Samadiyah fi Anfas al-Muhammadiyah 
(Persian). This small brochure contains a biographical sketch 
of the Shah’s maternal grand-father Shaikh Muhammad Phulti. 
It is included both in the Anfas-al~ l Ar fin and the Majmu'a 
Khamsa Rasa'il. 

32- Iqd al-Jid fi-Akham al-Ijtihad wat-Tajdtd (Arabic). 
The contents of this work have already been described in the 
sixth chapter. 

(Fe) 

33. Fath-ur-Rahman (Persian). A translation of the 
Qur’an already mentioned in the fifth chapter. It was published 
by Matab'a Faruqi. Delhi in 1294/1877 alongwith brief 
comments by Shah Waliullah and Shah ‘Abdul Qadir’s Urdu 
rendering of the scripture entitled Muzeh-ul-Quran. It was first 
published from Calcutta. 

34. path al-Khabir (Arabic). A Glossary of the intricate 
words of the Qur’an, included as an appendix to the Al-Fauz-al~ 
Kabir. 
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35. Fath al-Wadud-li-M ( arifata-aJ-Jmid (Arabic). The 
writer of these lines has not come across this work. Maulana 
Rahim Bakhsh states in the Hayat-i-Wati that it pertains to 
ethics and mysticism, although the name of the book does not 
confirm this view. 

36. Al-FadhI al-Mubin fi al-Musalsal Min Hadithin Nabi al- 
Amin (Arabic). This work on haduh has been printed and is 
also known as Musalsaldt. 

37. Al-Fauz al-Kabtr (Persian). Already discussed in 
chapter five. 

38. Fuyiiz al-Haramayn (Arabic). The book contains 
autobiographical reminiscenes and a record of spiritual transports 
and attainments during the Shah’s stay in Hijaz alongwith certain 
scholastic and mystical discussions The work being meant for 
the learned would be found difficult of comprehension by those 
who are not well v acquainted with philosonhv and mysticism. 

(ftaf) 

39. Qurrat al-'Aynayn fi Tafdhil al-Shaykhayn (Persian) 
brings forward the evidences to prove the superiority of the first 
two caliphs, which has seen several reprints. 

40. Al-Qaul al-Jamil fi Bayan-i-Sawa-is-Sabil (Arabic). 
In this work the Shah has discussed the legality of bay'at , traced 
the practice to the time of the Prophet and the causes leading to 
its falling into disuse in the subsequent period as well as the 
necessity of its revival. He goes on further to throw light on 
the qualities required of mystic guides and the initiates, the 
content and method of mystical guidance as well as the pre¬ 
requisites of an effective sermon. The Shah has also given the 
practices, litanies, rules of recollection and contemplation pres¬ 
cribed by the Qadiriyah, Chishtivah and Naqshbandiyah orders 
alongwith the invocations found efficacious by his forefathers for 
overcoming different sufferings and difficulties. In short, the 
book is a guidebook for the travellers on the path of spirit 
initiated in any one of the abovementioned mystical orders, 
provided they are willing to follow the path shown by the surnah 
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of the holy Prophet. 

The readers of the book will not find in it the logical and 
dialectical approach which characterises other important works 
of the Shah. Rather, a few of the passages in this work are 
hardly in conformity with the Shah’s reformative attitude and 
scholarly style as, for instance, giving the names of the Ashab.i- 
Kohf (the Seven Sleepers) he says that “these names of the 
Ashab-i-Kahf are protection against being drowned, burnt or any 
type of unnatural death”, although there is nothing to support 
this contention in any authentic haduh. 

The apparent reason for proffering such views is that this 
book was written by the Shah before he set out for pilgrimage to 
the two holy cities in 1143/1731. He has given in it the names 
of his spiritual guides, their authorisations and mantles bestowed 
on him, but he doesinot say anything about his most esteemed 
mentor Shaikh Abu Tahir Madani. In the Al-Juz al-Latif fi 
Tarjamata-al ‘Abd al Dhayif on the contrary, he has written: “I was 
draped with the costume of mystics by Shaikh Abu Tahir Madani 
wt\ich is more precious than the cloaks of all the mystics.”* 
Similarly in enumerating his teachers of haduh. he speaks of his 
father Shah ‘Abdur Rahim and Haji Muhammad Afzal, but is 
silent about Shaikh Abu Tahir and others from whom he studied 
the subject in HijSz.* 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings stated above, the Shah's 
predilection for reform and renovation comes to the serface in 
different ways. He omits to mention the then prevalent sal&t-i- 
m‘akus (inverted prayers) since there is nothing to support it in 
the ahidith or the juristic opinions of the scholars. Another 
practice followed by the mystics of the time was to practise 
remembrance of God in a loud voice with the scripture placed 
alternatively in front and back and on the right and left sides. 
The Shah has disapproved this method as being disrespectful to 
the Qur’an. He has also questioned the authenticity of certain 
sayings attributed to the holy Prophet, cited by different mystical 
orders, to show that the Prophet recommended the customs and 
systems of suliik (journey of spirit). His critical approach to 
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the issue is evinced by the passage extracted here from the Shifa- 
al-'AM: 

“I declare that one should not keep company of illiterate 
sufis, nor of illiterate men of piety, nor of the legists 
going by the letter of the law, nor of the scholastics 
who rely exclusively on their own reason and reject 
everything transmitted from the scholars of old. A 
seeker after truth ought to be a learned mystic, 
inclined to renunciation of wordly desires, always 
immersed in the remembrance of Allah and ever 
inclined to follow the practice of the Prophet as well 
a$ keen to learn more about hadith and lives of the 
Prophet’s companions. He ought to be desirous of 
being enlightened by legists predisposed to hadith and 
by scholars who are not opinionated but place reliance 
on th e^smnah in the matters of creed. He ought also 
to obtain the guidance of mystics who are learned as 
well as travellers on the path of spirit, neither given 
to laborious exercises nor making the religion hard 
by adding anything to the practice of the holy 
Prophet,”* 

The Shah’s inclination towards harmonization and reconci¬ 
liation (which was his inherited trait) is evident in this work also. 
He did not favour giving preference to any one of the juristic 
schools over another and argued that the principles enunciated 
by all these schools should be accepted in principle but in the 
case of specific issues only the juristic opinion nearest to a well- 
known sunnah should be followed.* 

Apart from the manuscripts of the book found at different 
places, it was first lethographed by the Al-Jamlliyah Press of Al- 
Haj Mansur Muhammad of Egypt in 1290/1873 with an introdu¬ 
ction and comments by Maulana Muhammad Sadiq of Madras. 
A copy of this edition, which was scribed by Abdul- al-Ahmad, 
is available in the Nadwatul ‘Ulama Library. An Urdu transla¬ 
tion of it was completed by Maulana Khurram ‘Ali Bilhauri 
(d. 1271/1855) in 1260/1844 who writes in his foreword: *‘The 
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explanatory notes of the author’s son and scholar, Sbah Abdul 
‘Aziz, were augmented by me in the Urdu translation”. The 
Urdu version was first published from Matb‘a Darakhshani in 
1278/1861 and then reprinted by Matb'a Nizami of Kanpur in 
1307/1889. 

(**f) 

41. Kashf al-Ghain fi Sharh ir-Rub'ayatain (Persian). It is 
a commentary on two ruba is (quartains) of Khwaja Baqi Billah, 
published by the Mujtabayi Press, Delhi in 1310/1892. 

(LSn») 

42. ham'at (Persian). The tract, since printed, is on 
sufism. 

(MHm) 

43. Al-Maqalatul Wadhiyata fi-Al-Nasihata wal-Wasiyah 
(Persian) Also known as the Wasiyat Nama has been published 
several times. Qazi Thanaullah Panlpati had annotated the work 
in the light of the Shah’s Irshad al-Talibw, which was published 
by Muti*ur-Rahman Press, Delhi in 1268/1852. 

44. Al-Muqaddamatus Sawyata fi-al-Intifar-i-lil Firaqatis 
Sunniyah (Arabic). It is the Arabic rendering of the Shah’s 
Radd-i-Rawafidh with certain additions and comments. Manu¬ 
scripts of this work are available in the libraries of Tonk and 
Bhopal. It has been recently published from Delhi by Maulana 
‘Abut Hasan Zayd Mujaddidi* 

45. AI-Muqaddamat-o-fi-Qawamn al-Tarjumah (Persian). 
This work has since been printed. It also forms part of the 
Fath-ur-Rahman. 

46. Al-Musawwah min Ahadith al-Muwatia (Arabic). A 
commentary on the Muwatta of Imam Malik which has twice 
been brought out from Delhi and once from Makkah Mukar- 
ramah. 

47. Musaffa (Persian). A commentary on Imam Malik’s 
Muwatta in Persian which shows his depth of knowledge and 
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insight into the science of hadith. It was first published by 
Matb‘a Faruqi, Delhi, and then reprinted by Matb'a Murtadhawi, 
Delhi in 1293/1876. 

48. Al-Maktub al-Madani (Arabic). A letter written to 
Shaikh Isma’il bin ‘Abdullah Rumi comparing the concepts of 
wahdat-al-wajud (Unity of Being) and wahdat-al-shahud (Unity 
of Manifestation). It forms part of the Al-Tafhimat-i-Ilahiya 
and has also been published separately. 

49 ; Moktubar m‘a-i-Mvnaqib Imam Bukhari wa Fazilat-i- 
Ibn-Taymiyah (Persian). The work brought out under this title 
by Maulvi ‘Abdur Rauf of Naziriah Library comprises two letters 
written by the Shah acclaiming Imam Bukhari and Hafiz Ibn 
Taimiyah. It is also included in some of his other works. 

(NUn) 

50. An-Nabadatul Ibnziyah fil LaHfaiil ‘Aziziyah (Persian). 
It has been brought out with the Anfas-al-' Arifm as well as the 
Majmu'a Khcmsa Rasail and gives a biographical account of 
Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz B>ehlavi and his ancestors and descendants. 
Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was he maternal great grandfather of the 
Shah. 

51. An-Nawadiro min Ahadith-i-Saiyld al-Awa'il wal- 
Awakhir (Arabic). It has been published with the Musalsalat. 

(He) 

52. Hama'at (Persian). This < work of sixty pages of 
average size and published by Tuhfah Muhammadiyah Press, is 
on the subject of sufism. “When Allah took it upon Himself to 
safeguard Islam and it became predominant over other 
religions”, says Shah Waliullah in his introduction to the book, 
“the incompatible and hostile characteristics of the Arab and 
non-Arab temperament vanished completely. Islam has an 
externa) as well as an internal aspect. The exterior is related to 
its form and appearance, the timings (of rituals) and its structure 
and composition. All these have been protected and can be 
relied UDon to close the door of deviations. The internal or the 
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. intrinsic feature relates to illumination and attainment of spiritual 
sublimity which, in turn, depends on two things. The external 
form has been bequeathed to the successors of the Prophet who 
have protected the shana. They include the jurists, scholars of 
hadith, fighters for the cause of God and the reciters of the 
Qur'an. The esoteric aspect of Islam also known as ihsan 
(purification of heart) is watched over by those whose hearts 
are illuminated, have a living awareness of its. sublime nature, 
are virtuous in their deeds and are admirable in their behaviour. 
These ( sufis) have always had an intuition of spiritual exercises 
suitable for the people of their times. God has blessed their 
companionship and speech with effectiveness, made their hearts 
pure and illuminated and given them miraculous powers. 
Different mystic orders have prescribed their own spiritual 
exercises and litanies jvhich have helped those initiated in those 
orders to advance on the path of spirit. The followers of 
various mystic orders prefer their own order over others and 
this may be correct to an extent because of their peculiarities, but 
it would be wrong to regard the excellence of any order as 
absolute and all-inclusive.” 

The Shah has given a history of different mystical orders, 
their founders and the transformations undergone by them from 
time to time since the days of the holy Prophet, in the exercises 
undertaken for attaining spiritual perfection. His description 
throws profound light on the development of mysticism. He has 
discussed wahdut-al-wajiid (Unity of Being) as propounded by the 
Shaikh Akbar Muhi-ud-din al-‘Arabi (560-638/1165-1240) and 
traced the development of sufism since its greatest pioneer Junaid 
of Baghdad (d.298/910) who had systematized the discipline. 
The Shah has enumerated the basic requisites and mainstays' of 
the travellers on the path of spirit, considered essential by 
Shaikh Junaid, and thereafter given'the revised procedures and 
exercises prescribed by subsequent rehewers of the discipline in 
view of the changed conditions and temperaments of the people 
in their own times. The Shah has outlined the practices he 
considered necessary for spiritual training during his own time 
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and the things that need to be given attention or avoided. Like a 
•physician he gives the reasons for different exercises being help¬ 
ful or injurious to the initiates and suggests the corrective 
measures as well as the different states and stations that a 
traveller may happen to attain in his journey of spirit. The 
spirituality of the holy Prophet’s companions, their successors, 
and the pious of old has been spoken of by the Shah as ihsan. 
He also describes the differing capabilities of the people and the 
function of man’s lata'if (namely, the body, mind and will) 
for spiritual ascent. 

The intricate and subtle aspects of mysticism discussed by the 
Shah in this work mark him out as an expert physician in the 
spiritual field. 

53. Hawdm’e Sharh-i-Hizb al-Bahr (Persian). The book 
has since been published. 

Notes ancl References : 

1 . The Shah’s views expressed in this book about the power of clairvo¬ 
yance in the graves is not in accord with what he has written in Hujjat 
/tilth al-Btltgha, Tafhimht-i-lfhhiya and Al-Fauz ai-Kabir, although there 
is room for its different interpretation, (see Hifzal-lm'en by Maulana 
Ashraf Ali ThSnwi). Nevertheless these views of doubtful validity, 
though supported by the experiences of certain mystics, can mislead 
others. Imam MSlik had once pointing out to the grave of the holy 
Prophet remarked : “Something can be accepted or rejected from the 
sayings of every man, save those of the one who is burried here’*. 

2. Al-Juz-al-Latif, p, 5. Maktaba Salfiyah, Lahore. 

3. Dr. Mazhar Baqa writes in the f/Sfif Fiqh aur Shah Wahullah (AdSra 
Tahqiqat-i-IslSmi, Islamabad, Pakistan) that this book was written 
after the Shah returned from Hijaz but this is a conjecture not 
supported by the circumstantial and internal evidences, mentioned 
above, which clearly indicate that the book was written by the shSh 
during the period between his father’s death in 1131/1719 and the 
journey undertaken for ha) in 1143 / 1731 , when he acted as the spiri¬ 
tual guide of his father’s disciples. 

The Nadwatul ‘Ulama Library has two old manuscripts of the 
AUQaulal-Jamil. One of it was copied by Syed Qutb-ui-Huda Hasani 
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(d. l226/l8ll) who was an eminent disciple of Shsh 'Abdul ‘Aziz. 
It was acquired from the personal library of Maulana Haktm Saiyid 
•Abdul Hai. The other manuscript formerly belonged to the personal 
collection of NawSb Saiyjd Siddrq Hasan Khan. 


4. Shaft al-'Alii, pp. 116-17 

5. Shaft al-'Alil, p. 117. 

6 . The Shah rendered this work into Arabic at the instance of his 
mentor Shaikh Abu Tahir Madani in 1144/1731 while he was in 
Hijaz. 
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